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EDITOR'S   NOTE 


L'Histoirc  dc  la  Litterature  fran9aise,  of  which  we  publish  to- 
day the  English  translation,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  December,  1910.  New  editions  followed  each  other 
rapidly,  and  the  present  translation  is  based  on  the  20th  French 
edition  {1920). 

The  success  of  the  book  with  the  great  intellectual  public  of 
professors  and  students  is  due  to  the  metliod  that  the  author  has 
adopted. 

Modern  literary  criticism  is  guided  by  two  principles :  historical 
instinct  and  accuracy  of  detail.  There  is  a  greater  and  greater 
tendency  to  put  back  literary  productions  into  the  social,  political 
and  artistic  surroundings  among  which  they  came  to  birth.  We 
no  longer  isolate  them  as  independent  masterpieces.  We  explain 
them  by  historical  events,  by  biography  and  by  their  connection 
with  the  general  movement  of  ideas  and  facts.  In  a  History  of 
Literature,  we  all  seek  to  find,  not  superficial  judgments  pronoun- 
ced in  an  oratorical  style,  but  criticism  founded  on  a  study  of 
documents  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 

This  book  is  distinguished  from  similar  works  by  tlie  following 
characteristics  : 

1)  Each  literary  epoch  is  introduced  by  a  general  picture  of  the 
social,  moral,  artistic  and  scientific  conditions  of  the  day,  so  that 
we  have  the  stage  set  on  which  the  great  writers  lived  and  re- 
flected.    A  short  summary  of  contemporary  foreign  literature  is 
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adjoined^  in  order  that  the  influence  exercised  on  France  in  dif- 
ferent epochs  may  he  duly  appreciated  ; 

2)  The  biographies  of  the  principal  authors  are  traced,  so  that 
the  reader  may  see  at  what  date  and  under  what  circumstances 
each  of  their  works  appeared  ; 

3)  A  short  and  precise  analysis  of  the  chief  works  of  all  the  great 
writers  is  given  ; 

4)  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  authorities  intended  to 
guide  the  reader  in  the  choice  of  the  best  texts  and  to  enable  Jiim 
o  study  more  profoundly  any  particular  point  of  literary  history 
tor  criticism  that  may  interest  liim  personally  ; 

5)  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  a  general  table  is  given,  which  co- 
ordinates all  the  literary  production  of  the  epochs,  their  poetry , 
drama,  etc. 

6)  References  to  the  two  collections  of  Morceaux  choisis  publi- 
shed by  the  same  author  and  the  same  editor,  make  it  easy  for  the 
reader  to  supplement  and  verify  by  examples  the  author's  appre- 
ciations of  the  principal  writers. 

We  may  add  that  the  style  of  this  history  of  literature  has  none  of 
the  aridity  of  certain  learned  works  ;  its  fundamental  accuracy 
detracts  in  no  way  from  the  grace  and  variety  of  its  form. 

It  is  then  a  valuable  aid  to  study  that  we  place  to-day  at  the 
disposal  of  English  students,  and  a  book  as  instructive  as  it  is 
charming  for  all  those  who,  in  countries  where  Englisli  is  spoken, 
take  an  interest  in  the  long  and  ricJdy  diversified  evolution  of 
French  literature. 


Sources  of  the  French  Language, 
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Des  Granges. 


I.    —  SOURCES  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


he  Celtic  Language.  —  In  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  territory  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  whicli  corres- 
ponds approximately  to  present  France,  different 
Celtic  dialects  were  spoken.  These  dialects  are 
represented  to-day  only  by  the  Breton  and  Gaelic 
idioms  of  Brittany  and  Wales,  which  are  derived 
from  them.  The  Gallic  tongue,  properly  speaking, 
as  it  was  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
cannot  be  reconstructed  :  a  few  inscriptions,  a  few 
geogra[)hical  names  (Eure,  here,  Durance,  Brives, 
Conde,  Verdun,  Rouen,  etc.),  certain  words  (arpent, 
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alouette,  baime,  bee,  lieiie,  marne,  sac,  etc.),  do  iiol  enable  us  to  imagine  the  Gallic 
vocabulary  as  a  whole,  nor  the  true  spirit  of  its  syntax.  One  fact  is  certain,  that 
the  French  language  is  not  derived  from  the  Gallic  but  from  Ihe  Latin  tongue. 

The  Roman  Conquest.  —  In  the  second  century  B.  C.,  the  Romans,  already 
masters  of  Spain,  took  possession  of  all  the  southern,  region  of  Gaul  now  known 
as  Provence  (provincia  romana).  Latin  culluie  flourished  at  Marseilles,  Aix, 
Nimes,  Narbonne  and  as  far  north  as  Lyons.  The  powerful  colonial  organization 
of  the  Romans,  the  creation  of  schools,  the  piivilege's  accorded  to  those  who 
spoke  their  language,  the  obligation  of  the  conquered  people  to  use  it  in  all  puljlic 
afTaii-s,  soon  resulted  in  the  predominance  of  Latin.  After  the  conquests  of 
Ctesar  the  same  inlluences  spread  over  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

If  the  Gallic  language  had  been  preserved  in  literary  works,  this  dilTusion  of 
Latin  would  not  have  been  so  prompt  or  so  decisive.  But  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  operates  in  languages  as  in  living  beings  or  the  cells  of  an 
organism;  and  Latin  was  lo  predominate  over  Ihe  (iailic  tongue  as,  six  centuries 
later,  it  was  lo  resist  the  Gei-manic  languages.  It  was,  then,  not  so  much  impos- 
ed by  the  victors,  as  it  was  victorious  in  itself,  as  the  German  conquerors  learn- 
ed in  their  turn. 

Classical  and  Popular  Latin.  —  The  Latin  language  was  spread  throughout 
Gaul  under  two  forms.  In  the  schools,  in  the  cultured  and  governing  classes  of 
society,  the  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Ctesar  was  learned  and  spoken,  but  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  the  Latin  of  current  conversation  and  of  the  soldiers 
was  in  use.  Even  at  Rome  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  these  two  kinds 
of  Latin,  especially  in  proiumciatlon  and  syntax.  Latin  words  which  wc  find 
in  classical  texts  were  abridged  or  altered  by  the  popular  pronunciation.  The 
classics  themselves  admit  by  the  side  of  forms  such  as  sxculuni,  vinculum, 
abridged  forms  such  as  sseclum,  vinclum... 

The  accented  syllables  were  strongly  emphasized,  Avhile  the  unaccented  were 

lurred  over  and  tended  lo  disappear.     In  syntax,  conversational   Latin  made 

use  of  many  more  prepositions  than  literary  Latin,  and  these  were  substituted 

for  inlleclionai  endings  to  indicate  certain  relations.     Auxiliary  verbs  were  used 

more  frequently  in  oi'al  Latin. 

Popular  Formation.  —  This  conversational  and  popular  Latin  was  the  one 
Avhicii  spread  the  quickest  and  furthest  in  Gaul,  (iauls  of  the  upper  classes 
learned  classical  Latin  at  school,  and  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  in  writing  and 
oratory,  jjiil  lo  them  it  was  an  artificial  and  dead  language.  The  other  Latin, 
still  living  and  in  contiiuial  evolution  even  in  Italy,  was  spoken  among  Romans 
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and  Gauls.  The  Gauls  tried  to  reproduce  by  pronunciation  tlie  words  which 
they  laeard,  but  of  which  Ihey  heard  distinctly  only  a  part.  This  reproduclion 
was  spontaTieous.  direct,  and  followed  unconscious  but  lixed  laws  which  gram- 
marians have  reconstituted,  as  scientists  verify  the  evolutionary  laws  of  animal 
species  or  those  of  physical  phenomena.  And  by  this  long  labour  was  evolved, 
little  by  little,  the  Romance  language  (1),  of  which  the  first  texts  appeared  in 
the  eighth  century. 

The  Barbaric  invasions  of  the  fifth  cctilury  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  Roman 
administration  and  Roman  schools  ;  and  popular  Latin,  already  in  process  of 
development  into  the  Romance  tongue,  was  definitely  substituted  for  literary 
Latin  even  in  official  documents  and  in  the  Church. 

Essential  Laws  of  the  Romance  Language.  —  The  Latin  words  reproduced 
by  the  Gauls,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Iheir  written  forms,  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  accented  syllable.  Tiic  essential  rule,  therefore,  in  the  transition  from 
the  Latin  to  the  Romance  word  is  the  persistance  of  the  accented  syllable.  When 
a  short  vowel  immediately  precedes  an  accented  syllable,  the  vowel  disappears  : 
claritatein  becomes  clarte  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  tlie  Romans  had  already  pro- 
nounced it  clartatem.  When  a  long  vowel  immediately  precedes  the  accented 
syllable,  this  vowel  is  preserved  in  Romance  :  peregrinum  becomes  pelerin.  in 
every  Latin  word  where  the  accent  falls  on  the  third  syllable,  as  in  clarilntern, 
the  first  syllable  has  a  secondary  accent  which  preserves  it,  and  it  is  retained. 
Other  examples:  bonitalem,  bonte ;  liberare,  livrer.  The  vowel  which  follows  the 
accented  syllable  disappears  or  is  weakened  in  e  mute,  —  wliether  at  the  end  of 
the  word,  as  in  morlalem,  inortel  ;  rosam,  rose;  or  before  the  end  of  the  word 
as  in  tabulam,  table;  inobilem,  meiible.  Finally,  the  median  consonant,  which 
separates  two  vowels  of  which  tlie  second  bears  the  stress,  disapjiears  or  is 
modified  :  dotare,  doner ;  securum,  stir;  delicatum,  delie ;  debere,  devoir. 

Declension.  —  Latin  nouns  and  adjectives  had  declension  (Cf.  German  lan- 
guage);  they  had  six  cases;  nominative,  vocative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
ablative.  In  Romance  only  two  of  these  cases  are  retained  :  the  nominative 
(subject),  and  the  accusative  (object).  The  objective  singular  and  the  nomin- 
ative plural  have  no  s.     Example  : 

Singular,  nominative  :  murs  {mnrus). 
objective  :  mur  {muruni). 
Plural,  nominative  :  mur  (miiri). 
objective  :  murs  (niuros). 

(1)  Spanish,  Italian,  Roumanian  are  all  Romance  languages.  Popular  Latin  pniJucod,  in  the 
special  conditions  of  race  and  climate  peculiar  to  each  country,  a  Romance  language  distinct 
from  Its  neighbour:  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  adaptation  to  surroundings. 
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We  see  that  the  Roinanco  s  corresponds  to  the  Latin  s.  So  until  tlie  I'ourtconlh 
century  the  French  language  discerned  I  he  finiclion  of  the  word  in  the  phrase 
from  its  case,  and  could  perinil  itself  inversions  which  now  are  impossible. 
The  senlence,  Le  roi  tua  le  lion,  would  have  (he  opposite  meaning  if  we  wrote, 
Le  lion  lua  le  roi.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  one  conld  write  without  changing  the 
sense:  //  (le)  reis  tua  lo  (le)  lion,  or:  lo  (le)  lion    lua  li  (le)  reis,  a  sentence  in 
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THE    MOST    ANCIENT    MEMORIAL    OF    THE    FUENCH    LArvGUAGE 

Text  of  the  Sermon  proniiunceil  by  Louis  I  he  Gt>rm:\nio  in  Mai-ch,  842,  at  Strasbourg. 
Fac  simile  of  a  page  of  a  manuscript  of  Nithard's  History. 

which  the  inflectional  endings,  and  no  longer  llic  posilion,  indicate  the  subject 
and  the  object. 

Cases  disappeared  from  the  Frencli  language  towards  the  beginning  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century.  Only  the  form  of  the  objective  Avas  retained  for  all  the 
functions,  wliclher  subjective  or  objective.  So  it  was  that  the  s  became  from  liiis 
time  the  distinct ive  mark  of  the  plural,  as  llie  objective  singular  had  no  s,  and 
the  objective  plural  bad  one. 

Learned  Formation.  Doublets.  —  tn  the  twelfth  century,  certain  words  of 
scholarly  formation   began    to   appear   beside    words    of    popular   origin.     Tlie 
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clercs,  those  who  read  and  wrote  Latin,  introduced  into  the  French  vocabulary 
words  traced,  syHable  by  syllabic,  upon  the  f^atin  words,  of  which  only  the 
endings  are  F'rench.  Thus,  upoii  the  Latin  sollicitare  fhey  formed  solHciter.  Ge- 
nerally, the  Latin  word  Ihus  traced  over  had  already  yielded  a  word  of  popular 
fornialion  ;  and  the  result  was  that  two  Krencli  words  were  drawn  fioin  IJie  same 
Latin  type  :  these  are  called  doublets.  Examples  of  these  are  well  known;  thus, 
gracilein  gives  grele  and  gracile  :  fragilem,  frele  and  fragile;  advocaliis,  avoue 
and  avocat;  legalcin,  loyal  and  /eV/ai,  etc.  There  is  always  a  quite  aijpreciable 
difference  of  sense  between  the  doublets  :  from  wliicli  we  can  understand  the 
same  wide  diirereiice  of  meaning  which  existed  between  Latin  words  used  in 
ordinary  language  and  the  literary  or  official  texts. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Romance.  Langue  d'oc  and  langue  d'oil.  Dialects. 
—  The  l\oniance  language  took  a  variety  of  forms  in  (he  extensive  country  of 
the  Ciauls,  according  to  races  and  milieu.  II  subdivided  itself  at  first  into  two 
great  dialects,  the  langue  d'oc  and  the  langue  d'oil,  tlius  designated  by  the  word 
which  in  each  of  them  signified  yes  (hoc  and  hoc  illi).  The  langue  d'oc  was  spoken 
in  the  southern,  the  langue  d'oil  in  the  northern  region.  A  line  which  would 
run  from  T^a  llochelle  to  (irenoble,  passing  by  Limoges,  (llermont-Ferrand  and 
Lyons,  would  indicate  approxinmlely  tlie  separation  of  tiic  two  languages.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this  separation  is  entirely  conventional  :  one  passes 
from  the  lamjue  d'oc  lo  the  langue  d'oil  by  the  intermediate  nuances  of  numer- 
ous local  dialects. 

Eacli  of  these  two  languages  was  subdivided  again  into  dialecLs  :  in  llie  oc 
region  we  have  tlie  proue/t^a/,  thi>  languedocien,  the  dauphinois,  the  auvergnal, 
the  liinoasin ;  in  the  oil  region,  the  picard,  the  boarguignon,  the  normand,  tlie 
poilevin  —  and  above  all,  the  dialect  of  H.e-de-F ranee.  Nearly  all  these  dialects 
were  represented  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  literary  works.  Ihil  liom  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  es[)ccially  fi'om  the  sixteenth,  Ihe  dialect  of  Ue-de-France  took 
precedence  of  all  the  others,  and  became  the  central  and  preponderating  lan- 
guage. It  was  not  because  it  possessed  in  itself  merits  superior  to  those  of  the 
picard  and  the  normand ;  hni  its  political  position  as  the  dialect  spoken  at  the 
ca|)ilal  and  at  court  gave  il,  more  rapidly  than  Ihe  olhers,  a  nnndx'r  of  qnalit- 
ies— precision,  nicely,  elegance,  clarity — ^^hich  Ihe  other  dialects,  on  Ihe  con- 
trary, lost  more  and  nu)re  ;  so  much  so,  that  from  the  sevenleenlh  century,  as 
they  ceased  lo  be  written,  and  were  no  longer  spoken  by  any  but  the  les  scult- 
ured  classes,  Ihe  normand,  picard,  limousin,  etc.,  fell  to  Ihe  rank  oi  patois. 

11.  —  EARLIEST  MONUMENTS. 

The  Glossaries.  —  I'roni  Ihe  eighth  century,  the  written  Latin  language  Avas 
no  longer  familiar  lo  Ihose  wiiospok(>  Romance.  So  little  diclionaries  or  glossa- 
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ries  were  made  for  llie  use  of  those  who  %vi:<hed  to  read  Latin  texts.  We  still 
possess  the  Glossaire  de  Reichenau  (so  caHed  from  the  abbey  where  it  was  discov- 
ered), and  whieh  behinfjs  to  the  end  of  the  eiglith  century.  In  lliis  we  find 
Latin   words  from  the  Vnhjale  i  Ilie  l.alin  lianshilion  of  II  ic  l')il:)le  by  Saiiil  Jerome), 
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TEXT    OF    THE    C.VNTILENA    OF    S.\INT    EULALIA 

Facsimile  of  a  manuscript    of  the  X  century. 


^villi  the  corresponding  Fionxuirf  word.  11  is  a  very  interesting  docinneni  from 
which  lo  learn  I  he  origin  of  liie  l''i-ench  hmguage.  Another  Glossary,  thai  of 
Cassel,  contains  (Teutonic)  words  willi  Iheir  e([uivalenls  in  Romance. 

The  Strasbourg  Oaths.  In  Ihe  nionlli  of  March,  84"2,  Charles  llu'  Hald  and 
Louis  the  ( leiinanir  allii'd  liicmselves  against  Iheir  brother  Lothaire,  and  tlieir 
soldiers  took  a   solenni  oalh.     The  soldiers  of  Charles  used  the  Teutonic  Ian- 
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fi-Liao-e.  in  order  lo  make  themselves  understood  by  the  Germans;  those  of  Louis 
used  Romance.  The  text  of  these  oaths,  the  first  ofjicial  monument  of  the  two 
languages,  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  historian  Nithard,  intimate 
counsellor  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

The  following  is  the  Romance  text,  and  its  translation  in  modern  French  : 

OATH  OK  LOUIS  THE  GERMANIC  IN  THE  UOMANCE  LANGUAGE. 

«  Pro  Deo  anitir,  et  pro  Christian  poblo  et  nostro  commun  salvament,  d'ist 
di  in  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  salvarai  eo  cist  meon 
fradre  Karlo,  ct  in  adjudhael  in  cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradra 
salvar  dift,  in  o  quid  il  mi  altresi  fazel,  et  ab  Liidher  lud  plaid  nunquam  prin- 
drai  qui,  meon  vol,  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  damno  sit.  » 

French  Translation. 

«  Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu,  et  pour  le  commun  salut  du  peuple  chreticn  et  le 
noire,  dorenavant  {de  isla  die  in  avant)  autant  que  Dieu  m'en  donne  savoir  et 
pouvoir,  je  defendrai  (eo  pour  ego),  mon  frere  Karle  que  voila  {cist,  du  latin 
ecce  isfani),  et  par  aide  {adjudha,  du  latin  adjulare),  et  en  chaque  {cadhana,  du 
latin  quot  ima)  chose  ainsi  qu'on  doit  (dift,  debet)  par  devoir  (per  dreii)  defendre 
son  frere,  a  la  condition  qu'il  (en  ce  que,  in  o  quid,  o  pour  hoc),  me  fassc  de 
meme  {altresi,  de  alteram  sic,  lapareille),  et  avec  Lothaire  jeneprendrai  jamais 
aucun  arrangement  qui,  par  ma  volonte,  soil  au  prejudice  de  mon  frere  Karle 
que  voila  (1).  » 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Bald  took 
their  oalli  in  I  he  Teutonic  language,  and  this  text  is  the  fust  monument  of  the 
German  tongue. 

Texts  of  the  Xth  and  Xlth  Centuries.  —  Of  the  tenth  century,  we  have 
preserved  the  Cantilene  de  sainte  Eulalie  (discovered  at  Valenciennes  in  1837)  in  25 
assonant  verses  ;  and  the  Vie  de  saint  Leger,  in  240  assonant  verses. 

or  the  eleventh  century,  the  Vie  de  saint  Alexis  in  265  assonant  verses. 

This  text  is  particularly  interesting,  first,  because  we  possess,  by  the  side  of 
the  eleventh  century  original,  the  rehandled  versions  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries;  we  can  follow,  from  one  MS.  to  the  next,  the  changes 
and  interpolations  of  the  editors,  and  verify  the  superiority  of  the  oldest 
edition.  Furthermore,  the  Vie  de  saint  Atois  shows  a  genuine  narrative  talent, 
and  proves  that  this  eleventh  century  author  already  possessed  some  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  best  French  literature.     If  we  had  the  authentic  .text 

(1)  Translation  taken  from  Aubertin's  Origines  et  formation  de  la  laugue  et  de  la  metrique 
francaises.  Belin. 
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of  some  Chanson  de  geste  which  has  coino  down  to  ns  aUorofl  and  ruined,  we 
might  perhaps  find  Ihal  it  possessed  as  nuicli  clarily  and  sober  strength  as  the 
Vie  de  saint  Alexis. 

This  legend  is  in  itself  ititeresting.  Alexis,  son  of  the  Roman  Count  F.upliemien,  mar- 
ries a  rich  young  girl  of  noble  blooil.  He  leaves  her  on  tlieir  wedding  day  and  takes 
refuge  in  Syria,  where  he  conceals  himself  in  the  company  of  I)eggars.  He  returns  to 
Rome  and  goes  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  where  his  young  wife  has  remained.  They 
give  him  permission  to  live  in  an  obscure  corner  under  a  stairway.  Tliere  he  slays 
seventeen  years,  at  the  mercy  of  the  insults  of  the  servants.  At  leugtli  he  dies,  and  it  is 
then  only  tliat  he  is  recognized  by  his  family.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  acclaims  the  new 
saint,  \\  ho  is  buried  with  the  greatest  jxunp  in  Saint-Bonifacofe  Church. 

We  liave  also  preserved  a  lew  otlier  Lives  of  Sdinls,  of  less  value,  but  giving 
curious  details  of  contemporary  morals  and  customs.  From  these  we  pass  to 
the  colleclious  of  [)i()us  lales,  such  as  tiie  Miracles  of  (laulicrdc  tloinci  (XIII  cen- 
tury). J5ul  tlie  finest  works  of  great  epic  poetry  were  already  being  produced, 
and  the  Vic  de  snint  Alexis  is  Uie  link  between  the  earliest  lexis,  jiroperly  speak- 
ing and  the  Chansons  de  geslc. 
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Called  the  Bible  of  Saint-Denys 


CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 


SUMMARY 

I.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  include  the  period  between  842  (The  Strasbourg 
Oaths),  and  i5i5  (accession  of  Frangois  I.);  but  the  fourteenth  and  litieenth 
centuries  must  be  rej^arded  as  transitional. 

2".  MEDI/EVAL  LITERATURE  was  addressed  to  hearers  rather  than  read- 
ers :  we  possess  hardly  any  original  texts,  except  of  the  Chronicles,  but  only 
rehandled  versions;  —  necessity  of  replacing  them  in  their  historic  period  and 
social  milieu  ;  —  they  already  show  all  the  qualities  of  French  genius. 

3.  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES  :  How  the  writers  represent  them,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  writers  ;  —  the  clergy,  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  proletariat. 

4.  EDUCATION  :  The  primary,  secondary  and  higher  schools  ;  —  the  col- 
leges, the  Sorbonne,  the  universities  ;  the  programmes.  —  The  manuscripts. 

5.  ARTS    AND    SCIENCES  :    Architecture  the  leading  art  :    the    Roman,    the 

Gothic.  —  The  scientitic  movement,  slow  but  genuine. 

6.  FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  modify  or  enrich  French  genius  :  the  Arabs,  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  the  Crusades,  the  South,  tiie  Hundred  Years' 
War,  foreign  literatures. 
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I.  —  MAIN  DIVISIONS  OF   THE  MIDDLE  AQES. 


N  tlie  history  of  French  literature,  llie  Middle  Ages  arc  designaled  as  the 
long  period  extending  from  842  (Strasbourg  OaUis)  to  about  151S  (acces- 
sion of  Francois  I);  and  even  this  date  must  be  brought  down  (o  1648 
with  regard  to  the  drama  (prohibition  oi  Mysteries  by  Parliament).  This 
designation  of  a  period  of  more  than  six  centuries  of  our  literary  his- 
tory is  hallowed  by  tradition,  but  is  none  the  less  very  disputable. 
A  few  scholars,  among  them  Gaston  Paris,  have  proposed  to  reserve 
(he  name  Middle  Ages  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirt- 
eenth centuries,  from  842  to  1328  (accession  of  the  Valois),  and  to 
group  separately  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  I  he  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centui'ies,  which  would  thus  form  a  sort  oi Pre-Renaissance  (1). 
For  this  Gaston  Paris  gives  excellent  reasons  (2). 

a)  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  French 
language,  as  we  have  already  seen,  underwent  an  important  organic 
change  :  it  dro^jped  it's  cases,  and  by  so  doing  transformed  its  syntax, 
that  is  to  say,  the  order  in  which  thoughts  were  expressed;  it  became 
altogether  analytical,  and  why?  Because  French  genius  was  emerging 
at  last  from  its  long  fumbling,  and  definitely  displaying  its  national 
qualities  of  clarity  and  logic. 

b)  The  diirerent  branches  of  composition  were  modified  :  «  On  one 
hand,  narrative  poetry   was   no    longer  written;  on   the   other,   lyric 

century     poetry  assumed  entirely  new  forms;  the  drama  prepared  for  its  great 
expansion  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  presentment  of  history,  hitherto 
unknown,  appeared  with  Jean  le  Bel  and  Froissart  (3)...  » 

However,  it  is  not  altogether  convenient  to  separate  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  from  the  Middle  Ages  properly  so  called.  Though  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a  new  era  really  began  for  the  language,  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  different  branches  of  literature  is  more  doubtful. 

a)  Drama,  which  would  appear  to  furnish  the  most  positive  argument,  must 
be  connected,  in  serious  works,  with  the  Mystere  d'Adam  (Xll  century),  the 
Miracles  de  Notre-Dame  (XIII  and  XIV  centuries),  the  Jen  de  saint  Nicolas  of 
J.  Bodel  (XIIT  century),  and,  in  humourous  works,  with  the  writings  of  Adam 
de  la  Halle  (XIII  century),  and,  as  we  shall  tell  in  its  proper  place,  with  a 
repertory  now  totally  vanislicd  but  the  former  existence  of  which  is  certain. 

b)  As  to  lyric  poetry,  the  dillerence  between  a  Kutebeuf  (XIII  century)  and  a 


DECOR- 
ATED 
LETTER 

taken 
from 
a  manu- 
script 
of  the 
VIII 


(1)  Most  of  the  Manuals  published  in  Germany  have  adopted  these  divisions. 

(2)  See  Pieface  of  his  Hisloirc  de  la  litterature  au  'Moyen  age,  2nd  edition,  1890. 

(3)  Gaston  Paris,  Histoirc  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  p.  Ill- 
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A  CASTLE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  XIV  CENTURY 

Fruiti  a  miniature  bij  Pol  de  Liiabourg,  painted  in  the  Ti-es  Riches 
Heures  of  the  Duke  de  Berry. 

The  Louvre  in  the   time  of  Charles  V,  seen  from  the  orchards  of  the  Hotel  de  Nesle,  on  the  site  of 

wliich  the  French  Institute  now  stands. 
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Yilloa(eud  of  Hie  XV century) is  only  the  ditrercncc  between  talent  and  genius. 

c)  Add  to  this  thai  neither  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  their  beliefs  nor 
methods  of  teaching,  nor  morals  had  essentially  changed:  for  such  a  change 
we  have  lo  await  Hie  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

So  the  two  opinions  can  be  maintained.  We  have  therefore  thouglit  it  best, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  present  volinne,  to  divide  the  period  by  the 
different  literary  genres  from  8i2  to  1515,  and  lo  1548  for  the  drama. 

n.   —  PRINCIPLES  TO   BE  OBSERVED  IN   THE  STUDY  OF 
MEDIEVAL  LITERARY  WORKS. 

But  precisely  because  each  branch  of  literature  is  presented  in  its  entire 
development,  from  the  first  texts  lo  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reader  must  be' 
warned  that  the  hisloric  sense  sliould  underlie  all  his  appreciations  ;  and  he 
must  be  informed,  from  the  beginning,  of  a  few  principles  of  criticism  altoge- 
ther special  to  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

•1.  Cicnerally  speaking,  lids  Uteralure  is  not  addressed  lo  readers  bat  lo  audil- 
ors.  From  this  fact  result  certain  external  characteristics  which  shock  us  : 
the  misuse  of  the  sawm  foriiiulas  of  Iransilion,  the  use  of  stereotyped  phraseo- 
logy designed  lo  evoke  certain  conventional  personages  or  tableaux,  of  careless- 
ness and  empty  prolixily ,  of  sj/u/ne/rica/  arrangements  and  refrains,  etc.  As  the 
people  did  not  read  the  lext,  and  awuld  never  read  il  (which  is  not  true  of  the 
drama  in  our  lime),  these  defects  were  unobserved,  and  were  necessary. 

2.  t  nlil  the  fifteenth  century,  and  above  all  in  poetry,  scarcely  any  Avork  — 
witli  the  exception  of  Memoirs  and  certain  Clironieles  —  is  original  as  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  to-day,  nor  can  be  considered  as  exactly  repre- 
senting in  its  time  contemporary  manners  and  sentiments.  Every  subject,  epic, 
lyric,  satiric,  dramatic,  is  not  only  used  successively  by  generation  after  gene- 
I'ation  (which  has  been  done  in  all  literatures  and  in  all  centuries),  but  is  like 
a  building  continually  reconstructed  of  which  the  most  ancient  parts  have  been 
preserved,  in  which  various  styles  are  juxtaposed,  and  the  dale  inscribed  by  the 
last  architecl  really  represents  nothing  more  than  a  pediment,  a  roof,  or  a  plaster 
cast.  For  example  the  Chanson  de  Roland  in  its  eleventh  century  form  con- 
tains fragments  of  one  or  several  previous  versions  which  mingle  incongruously 
with  the  more  recent  parts.  What  would  be  such  incongruities  in  a  Chanson 
of  \\hich  Hie  recovered  text  belongs  lo  the  thirteenth  century  !  The  same  is  true 
of  the  dill'erent  parts  of  the  Roman  de  Renarl,  of  nearly  all  the  fabliaux  and 
most  of  [he  farces.  In  all  this  satirical  literature  there  is  a  foundalion  of  tra- 
ditional jests,  sometimes  traceable  to  the  Gallo-Romans  and  to  the  Orientals, 
and  alluding  to   forgotten   abuses ;  to   these    are    added   a  criticism  of  actual 
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A    IIOYAL    BANQLET    I>    THE    XIV    CENTURY 

From  a  miniature  in  the  Grand.es  Ghroniqucs  de  France. 
King  Charles  V  is  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  on  his  right  the  f'mporor  Charles  IV,  and  on 
his  left,  the  King  of  the  Romans.     The   '•interlude",    which    the    Kinp-    offered   as   a   s[)ectaele 
to  his  hosts,  represented  the  taking  of  Jeriis,ilem  by  Godfrey  of  Biuulloii.     In  (he   ship,  on  llii' 
left,  stands  Peter  the  Hermit. 
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abuses;  all  is  mingled  ;  the  personages  are  newly  dressed;  and  the  audience 
laughs  all  tlie  more  if  the  jests  have  become  paradoxical.  Let  us  laugh  as 
they  did,  but  we  must  not  seek  the  morals  and  customs  of  the  clergy  or  the 
middle  classes  in  the  fabliaux. 

3.  Finally,  it  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  a  woi'k  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  task  always  so  difficult  to  accomplish,  to  endeavour  to  replace  it: 

a)  In  the  historic  period  to  which  the  version  which  we  possess  belongs  : 
before  the  Crusades  (XI  century)",  after  the  Crusades  (XII  and  XIII  centuries),  in 
the  thirteenth  century  —  the  most  brilliant  by  reason  of  ils  kings,  its  universities, 
its  arts,  and  which  can  be  considered  the  first  of  our  great  literary  and  philo- 
sophical centuries  —  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (Hundred  Years' 
War,  destitution  and  revolt,  religious  quarrels),  end  of  the  fiftecntli  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  (Louis  XT.,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of. 
America,  the  first  Italian  wars). 

b)  In  the  social  milieu  where  it  originated,  or  for  which  it  Avas  written  :  secu- 
lar clergy,  feudal  chivalry,  court  chivalry  ;  magistracy,  Parisian  or  provincial 
middle  classes,  lawyers'  clerks,  students,  the  proletariat  of  the  city  or  country. 
Thus,  account  would  be  taken  of  all  the  elements  which  elucidate  tlie  spirit  and 
sio-nificance  of  a  work,  because  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  not  a  public, 
there  were  several,  and  each  one  had  its  own  literature. 

4.  But  despite  the  profound  difference  which  separates  mediaeval  literature 
from  that  of  llie  Henaissance  and  from  the  classical  ages,  we  nevertheless  find 
in  the  first  a  few  of  llie  essential  characteristics  of  tiie  second. 

a)  Media>val  works,  whether  epics,  romances  or  satires,  elc,  were  composed 
and  written  for  society;  tliey  address  a  public,  treat  of  general  ideas,  of  common 
sentiments,  of  probable  situations;  they  have  a  moral  purpose,  patriotic,  reli- 
gious or  political  ;  and  they  create  universal  rattier  than  special  types. 

b)  Furthermore,  though  these  works  lack  composition,  in  the  classical  sense 
of  the  word,  or  rather  proportion,  they  are  thoroughly  French  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  in  tlieir  well-defined  characterization  of  tlie  personages,  and 
finally,  by  a  clear  and  facile  diction,  too  dilVuse  doubtless,  but  full  of  variety, 
and  which,  from  the  sober  and  rough  beauty  of  the  Roland  to  the  piquant 
playfulness  of  Pathelin,  from  the  nonchalant  cliarni  of  Joinville  to  the  eloquent 
seriousness  of  Gommines,  had  already  proved  its  value. 

When  we  remember  that  these  trouveres,  poets,  narrators,  had  to  create 
everything,  that  they  drew  their  tableaux,  their  plots  and  dramas  direct  from 
life,  that  they  were  compelled  to  find  for  each  kind  of  literature  its  ade- 
quate form  and  language  and  rhythm,  we  are  less  shocked  by  their  naivete 
and  clumsiness  than  astonished  by  their  genius.  They  alone  in  Europe  were 
able  to  produce  such  works,  and  to  France  belongs  the  glory  of  having  created 
European  literature. 
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III.  —  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES. 

What  was  ihe  condition  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  lliose  social  classes  which 
fuinislied  to  literature  its  models,  its  audiences  and  later  its  readers?  We 
oidy  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  period  between  the  el('V(Milh  and  the  end 
of  tlie  rifleenlli  centuries,  from  the  Ciinnson  de  Roland  to  Villon. 


A     kNKiHTlNC,    CEHEMONY     \T    Till:     Hi;(;iNMN(;     111'     IMF     \1V    CF.NTLRY 

From  a  miniature  in,  a  ma>iuscript  of  the  Roman  de  Tidio. 
The  "  varlet  "  who  is  armed  as  a  knifrht  is  PvitIius.  son  of  Achilk'. 


i  .  The  Church  and  the  Clergy.  —  Clerical  scholars  wrote  and  read  little  else 
l)nl  [.,'itiii,  and  ecclesiastic  literature  docs  not  lie  in  Ihe  domain  of  tiic  present 
volume.  I5ut  in  ail  Ihe  literary  genres  we  find  llie  collaboration  of  clerics;  and 
the  more  profoundly  we  study  Ihe  origin  and  development,  not  only  of  didact- 
ic, learned,  allegorical  poetry,  but  of  epics  and  plays  the  more  evident  is  their 
innnence. 

The  influence  of  the  cluurh  upon  society  was  also  powerful,  for  the  mind  of 
the  public  is  always  either  inspired  by  it  or  in  reaction  against  it.  The  politic- 
al role  of  the  popes  and  clergy  ninlters  little  in  this  connection.  FJut  what  we 
must  endeavour  to  understand  and  estimate  is  the  direct  inlluence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  monastic  orders  upon  French  society. 

During  the  barbaric  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  clergy  alone  had  represent- 
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ed  moral  authority,  and  the  convents  wore  respected  asylums  where  both  trad- 
itions and  texts  were  preserved.  The  knights  made  war,  the  middle  classes 
devoted  themselves  to  their  material  interests,  and  the  people  were  illiterate. 

The  secular  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  etc.,  were  in  daily  contact  with  their  peo- 
ple mucli  more  than  Ihey  are  now.  Social  life  moved,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
rhythm  of  religion.  Every  action  of  daily  life,  horn  birth  lo  death,  was  noted 
by  it.  By  its  churcties,  where  the  rich  and  poor  were  equal  under  the  eye  of 
God,  where  the  priest's  discourse  announced  future  justice,  where  artistic  en- 
chantment was  mingled  willi  Ihe  charm  of  mystery;  by  numerous  and  splendid 
fetes,  processions,  solemn  ceremonies,  dramatic  representations,  the  clergy  had 
manynieans  of  holding  and  delighting  the  faillifiil. 

On  their  side  ajso,  Ihe  monks,  Ihe  regular  clergy,  inlluenccd  society  by  llieir 
missions,  their  preaching,  their  work  in  agriculture,  architecture,  painting,  leach- 
ing, scholarship.  There  were  all  kinds  of  monks,  from  Ihe  Benedictine  who 
deciphered  and  copied  MSS.,  to  Ihe  Trappist  who  cultivated  the  soil  ;  from  the 
Dominican  who  proaciied  Ihe  crusade  against  llie  Albigcnses,  to  the  Franciscan 
friar  wlio  went  from  door  to  door  to  beg  for  liis  convent. 

In  what  manner  does  narrative  and  satirical  poetry  represent  the  clergy?  In 
general,  tlie  chansons  de  geste  speak  with  reverence  of  I  lie  pope,  the  bishops, 
tlie  monks  and  the  clerics,  since  they  assign  to  them  such  roles  as  are  played 
amidst  tragic  and  solcinn  circumstances,  especially  death.  However,  even  the 
eiiic  poels  inveigh  against  the  clerics  and  their  love  of  money,  in  whicli  they 
showed  themselves  courtiers  of  tlie  kings  and  lords  who  lusted  after  the  riches 
of  the  clergy.  Jests  concerning  the  monks  are  also  found  in  Le  Moniage  Giiil- 
laume  and  Le  Moniage  Rainouart. 

But,  as  we  may  readily  surmise,  it  was  above  all  in  the  literature  of  Ihe  mid- 
dle classes,  narrative  or  dramatic,  that  most  of  Ihe  satire  against  the  clergy  and 
monks  appeared  (Roman  de  Renart,  Roman  de  la  Rose,  fabliaux,  farces).  Public 
opinion  treated  severely  llieir  short-comings,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  at  this  epoch 
of  faith  there  was  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  priest  and  the  monk,  and  the  least 
lapse  caused  indignation;  second,  the  gallic  causticity  of  the  lower  classes 
revenged  itself  in  this  way  against  those  who  thought  themselves  able  to  pract- 
ice the  most  difficult  virtues. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  clergy,  at  that  time  so  jjowerful,  should  have  tole- 
rated, even  in  the  fetes  organized  l)y  themselves,  these  satires  Avhose  violence 
scandalizes  us  to-day.  The  clergy  exercised  a  strict  censureship  upon  dogma, 
but  they  tolerated  everything  directed  against  themselves.  Many  ditlercnt  ex- 
planations have  been  given,  none  being  entirely  satisfactory.  Was  it  because 
ecclesiastic  authority  fell  itself  so  strong  that  for  poHcy's  sake  it  permitted  these 
pin-pricks,  as  Mazarin  permitted  the  songs?  Or  should  Ave  see  in  this  situation 
a  trace  of  the  rivalry  between  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy? 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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THE    MANSIO:H    BELONGIKG    TO    A    GREAT    NOBLEMAN    AT    THE    END    OF    THE    XIV    CE^TLRY 

From  a  miniature  in   tlie  Laiiiontalinns  of  I'iarre  Salmon. 
The  picture  represents  the  Hotel   des  Tounielles,  in  the  Marai.s,  where  Chnrles  VI  lived.     Pierre 
Salmon  is  olFering  his  book  to  the  Kinfj:  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  recogni-ahle 
by  his  high  white  hat,  also  the  Duke  de  Berry,  who   is  opposite  Philip  le  Hardi.     By  a  convention 
then  permitted,  the  artist  has  represented  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great  hall  as  being  open. 
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after  Rabelais,  that  Itie  Cliurch  began  to  see  danger  in  these  satires,  and  that 
she  realized  that,  as  the  same  arguments  were  expressed  by  protestanls,  she 
would  do  better  not  to  allow  so  much  license. 

2.  The  Aristocracy.  —  "When  we  speak  of  the  mediicval  knight,  we  sim- 
plify too  much  a  type  \\liich  was  a  product  of  evolution.  Literature  presents 
two  types  of  the  knight  :  the  feudal,  of  the  Chanson  -de  Roland,  of  Raoul  de 
Cambrai,  etc.,  whose  psychology  can  only  he  explained  by  (he  relations  between 
vassal  and  suzerain,  and  the  courtly  knight  who,  in  the  Ihlrleenth  century, 
under  the  inlluencc  of  the  Provencal  and  Breton  literatures,  obeyed  a  particular 
code  of  honour  and  love,  such  as  Lancelot  and  Tristan.  These  two  types  cor- 
respond to  actual  transformation  of  social  life  between  the  eleventh  and  thirt- 
eenth centuries.  But  the  second  type  is  more  conventional,  or  at  least  is  in- 
complete :  the  religious  sentiment,  always  so  powerful  according  to  the  testimony 
of  chroniclers  like  Joinville,  is  totally  lacking,  as  if  it  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  Celtic  or  Oriental  marvellous  necessary  to  the  romantic  action. 
Or,  where  this  religious  sentiment  does  exist,  as  in  Perceval,  La  Qaele  du  Saint- 
Graal,  etc.,  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of  mysticism  and  moves  amidst 
strange  legends. 

In  comparison  witli  the  type  depicted  by  the  poets,  the  real  knight,  whose 
actualexploits  werei'elatedby  the  chroniclers,  docs  not  appear  any  less  heroic.  The 
companions  of  \  illehardouin  in  the  extraordinary  but  actual  expedition  of  Con- 
stantinople, tliose  of  Saijit  Louis  in  his  first  crusade,  and  those  whose  follies  and 
merits  fascinated  Froissart,  authenticate  in  a  way  the  exploits  of  the  romances. 

It  is  evident  that  such  knights  furnished  the  poets  with  the  most  brilliant  epic 
subjects.  Their  indomitable  individualism,  proved  in  the  disasters  as  well  as 
the  victories  of  French  history,  shows  them  always  heroes.  Poetry  may  sing 
them  vanquished,  their  glory  is  sometimes  only  the  greater.  The  two  most 
beautiful  chansons  de  gesle,  Roland  and  Aliscans,  are  concerned  with  defeats;  and 
Froissart  still  extols  French  chivalry  when  he  tells  the  story  of  Cressy  or  Poictiers. 

What  is  lacking  in  medieval  poetry  as  well  as  prose  (with  a  few  rare  except- 
ions), is  the  depiction  of  the  feudal  or  chivalric  knight  in  his  daily  life,  in  his 
relation  with  his  family  and  his  humble  vassals.  lie  is  always  shown  inaction, 
on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  highways,  wielding  his  sword  for  God  and  his 
king,  or  in  quest  of  adventures  which  will  win  for  him  the  love  of  his  lady. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  untrue  lo  say  that  "  nothing  human  palpitates  under  this 
good  armour,  "  for  both  in  the  poets  and  the  chroniclers  we  find  a  psycholo- 
gical abstract  of  the  knight.  We  know,  by  the  speeches  and  sometimes  by 
short  analyses,  the  motives  of  the  ads  of  a  Roland,  a  Raoul  de  Cambrai,  a 
Garin,  etc.  As  to  tlic  amorous  and  chivalric  knights,  the  skill  with  Avhich  the 
author  of  the  Tristan  or  of  the  Chevalier  au  Lion  penetrates  and  describes  their 
emotions  is  frequently  subtle. 
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So  much  for  Ihe  ^knight  considered  as  a  literary  type.  If  now  we  consider 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  aristocracy  as  patrons  of  the  poets  and  chroniclers, 
we  remark  two  things  : 

a)  The  trouvcre,  writing  for  an  aristocratic  audience,  whose  curiosity  he 
wishes  to  pique,  wliose  vanity  to  Hatter,  is  led  to  exaggerate  and  overdo.  How- 
ever, he  is  obliged  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  exactitude   in  details.     War- 


SCE.NES    FROM    STUDENT    LU'E    IN    THE    XV    CENTURY 

From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Miracles  de  Notrc-Dame. 


riors  allowan  exaggeration  of  (lieir  bodily  force,  the  resistance  of  tlieir  armour, 
or  the  murderous  eil'ect  of  llieir  swords;  but  Ihe  [)oel  must  know  how  to  as- 
cribe to  them  actions,  gestures  and  words  in  wliich  they  can  recognize  them- 
selves. Tliese  realistic  details  are  necessary  to  enable  their  imagination  to 
transport  them  to  a  battlc-Iicld  in  the  midst  of  the  tigiit;  and,  little  by  little, 
as  the  illusion  grows  and  is  crystallized,  Ihey  become  capable  of  marvellous  and 
improbable  actions. 

b)  It  was  in  tlie  feudal  strongholds  of  the  tentli,  eleventh   and  twelfth  cent- 
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uries  that  these  warlike  fragments  were  recited.  From  I  lie  end  of  the  twelftli 
century  polite  society  began  lo  be  organized  in  several  centers.  \\\  tlie  south, 
in  Provence  and  (lascony  social  reunions  began  lo  be  lield,  ruled  by  elegant  eti- 
quette and  presided  over  by  a  woman.  We  see  Marie  de  Champagne,  daughter 
of  Alienor  de  (juienne,  encouraging  the  gallant  poetry  of  a  Chretien  de  Troyes. 
From  that  time,  both  in  the  original  works  of  the  thirteentli  century  and  in  the 
prose  rehandlings  of  the  previous  chansons,  we  find  a  new  conception  of  social 
conventions  in  their  tone  and  style,  and  a  variety  of  episodes  designed  lo  iiderest 
women,  wlio  might  become  tired  of  the  recitals  exclusively  devoled  lo  warlike 
suljjects.     Hence  the  end  of  the  chanson  de  (jesie  and  tlie  trimiipii  of  the  romance. 

3.  The  Middle  and  Lower  Classes.  —  It  is  a  singular  error  lo  consider  the 
bourgeois  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  or  even  the  peasant,  as  a  passive  being,  happy 
though  beaten.  From  the  eleventh  century,  favoured  by  tlie  king  and  the 
lesser  clergy,  Itie  people  commenced  lo  obtain  serious  guarantees  by  the  organ- 
izalion  of  chartered  commimes.  Tlie  independence  llius  gained  explains,  from 
a  literary  standpoint,  the  great  development  of  satire  from  tlie  twelfth  lo  the 
fifteenlii  centuries.  Tliis  satire,  harsh  and  spiteful,  cieeps  at  first  into  Ihe  epic 
poems,  the  successive  rehandlings  of  which  bear  traces  of  the  bourgeois  mind. 
In  llie  Ihirleenlh  century,  tlie  Roman  de  Renart  is  not  only  a  satire  upon 
feudalism,  it  is  a  very  witty  parody  upon  epics.  The  fabliaux,  the  farces,  the 
soties  are  all  of  bourgeois  inspiration. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  how  docs  literature  represent  the  bourgeois  and  the  pea- 
sant? Jl  does  not  Hatter  them.  The  bourgeois  is  avaricious  and  self-seeking,  Ihe 
peasant  lying  and  thieving.  The  two  types  abound  in  the  fabliaux  and  tlie 
farces.  And  the  people  laughed  because  for  them  it  was  a  kind  of  vengeance 
lo  proclaim  tlie  vices  forced  upon  tlicm  by  Ihe  greediness  of  Ihe  lords  or  the 
misery  of  llielr  condition.  Only  one  true  portrayal  of  a  ptv(Sf(/i/ can  be  pointed 
out  :  in  Aucassin  el  NicoleLte,  wlien  llie  youngcount  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Ihe  unfortunate  man  who  has  lost  one  of  his  oxen.  The  sincerity  of  this 
depiction  verges  on  tlie  sublime. 

As  regards  the  serious  demands  of  the  i^eople,  we  find  their  formidable  echo 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  or  in  lyric  poets  like  Rulebeuf  and 
Eustache  Deschainps. 

IV.  —  EDUCATION,   THE    UNIVERSITIES,   THE   MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  Schools..  —  Charlemagne  had  established  schools  which,  though  at  first 
prosperous,  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  disturbances,  of  the  two  foUqwing 
centuries.  There  was  a  renaissance  of  education  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it 
was  in  Ihe  Ihirleenlh  century  that  it  flourished  most  brlUianliy.   ■ 
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111  all  llie  scli()(>ls  llic  h^aclicrs  were  clercs  ^scholars  wlio  read  and  wrolc  Laliii), 
or  monks.  In  (he  larger  luonasleries  Ihe  schools  received,  in  addition  to  tliose 
wlio  wished  to  prepare  themselves  for  monastic  life,  day  scholars  from  all  classes 
of  society,  especialh  of  Ihe  people  In  Ihe  episcopal  jicliles  ('coles  primary  ins- 
truction was  given;  and  in  the  grandes  i'coles,  instrnction  corresponding  nearly 
to  tlie  Frencii  secondary  instruction  as  given  in  onr  lycecs  and  colleges.  Mere 
above  all  Latin  was  studied,  and  l)>  the  direct,  inelliod  :  the  student  was  lorhid- 
den  to  speak  a  word  of  l^rench  in  class.  Few  books  were  used  :  the  Latin 
grammar  Dounl,  that  of  Alexandre  de  \  illedieu,  the  Doctrinal,  and  collections 
of  moral  extracts,  L'a/o,  Tlieodolet  and  Facet  (1).  Only  the  rich  students 
could  i)rovid('  Ihemselves  with  a  text,  for  there  were  not  as  yel  any  printed 
books.  The  poor  students  weie  obliged  to  make  a  copy  of  the  text  for  them- 
selves. Wlicii  Ihey  had  to  do  with  an  author  like  Virgil  or  Quintllius,  Ihe 
students  listened  while  the  master  read  and  commented  upon  the  only  copy  of 
the  book. 

The  Universities.  The  Colleges.  —  After  the  school  came  the  university. 
Media- vat  universities  were,  in  principle,  groups  of  colleges  administered  by 
one  rector.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Toulouse, 
Montpellier,  etc.,  but  especially  that  of  Paris. 

Ihe  I  niversity  of  I'aris  dates  from  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Philip  Augustus  and  his  successors  granted  it  prfvilcges  and  made  its  laws.  This 
corporation  of  masters  and  students  occupied  the  Latin  Quarter,  on  tlie  Mount 
of  Saint  Genevieve.  It  was  subdivided  into  four  nations  :  France,  Picardy,  Nor- 
mandy and  Knglaiid.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  cotleges,  founded  by  private 
individnais,  where  the  foundationers  lived  and  worked,  receiving  instructions 
from  tlie  masters  of  one  of  the  four  Faculties.  During  the  greater  part  of  Ihe 
Middle  Ages,  these  colleges  were  no  more  than  liouses  of  refuge  for  poor 
students;  but  later,  rich  students  entered  and  paid  their  own  expenses.  Then 
professors  completed  the  teaching  of  the  Faculties.  Tlie  most  famous  of  these 
colleges  were  Clermont,  Harcoart,  Navarre,  Montaigii,  le  Plessis,  the  Scottish,  the 
Irisli,  etc. 

We  should  mention  separately  the  college  founded  in  1'253  by  Robert  de  Sor- 
bon,  canon  of  Cambrai  and  confessor  to  Louis  IX.  At  the  Sorhonne  theological 
instruction  was  gratuitous;  and  the  doctors  became  celebrated  for  their  science, 
and  subsequently  for  their  quarrels  with  rival  theologians  (see  Jansenism  in  the 
seventeenth  century). 

In  the  University  of  Paris  were  four  facuKies  :  Tlwology,  Artsi  (science  and  let- 
ters), Laai  and  Medicine.  Tiie  principal  faculty  was  that  of  Theology,  which 
taught  scliolastic  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  a  philosophy  founded  solely  upon 

(1)  Rabelais  enumerates  all  those  works  in  his  Gargantua,  chap.  xv. 
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reasoning  by  deduction,  the  instrument  of  wliicli  is  the  syllogism.  The  schol- 
astic phiiosopliy  does  not  deserve  all  the  raillery  of  which  it  was  the  object 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  :  for  Saint  Anselm  in  the  tenth 
century,  Abelard  and  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  in  ttie  twelfth,  and  Saint  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth  were  great  intellects  indeed.  But  this  pliilosophy, 
by  limiting  itself  to  the  use  of  the  deductive  method,  and  speaking  always  of 
traditional  definitions  as  so  many  postulates,  was  self-condemned. 

In  the  faculty  of  Arts,  instruction  was  divided  into  trivium  (the  three  roads) 
and  quadrivium  (the  four  roads).  The  trivium  included  grammar,  rhetoric, 
dialectic;  the  quadrivium,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music.  These 
seven  liberal  arts  were  studied  above  all  from  the  standpoint  of  the  services  which 
they  could  render  to  religion. 

What  influence  had  mediaeval  education  upon  literature? 

It  had  great  influence  upon  didactic  and  moral  works,  upon  ancient  epics, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  upon  romances,  whicii  were  the  branches  of 
literature  cultivated  by  the  clercs.  We  feel  sure  that  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  Jean  de 
Meun,  Rutebeuf,  Eustache  Deschamps  and  the  authors  of  the  Roman  de  Troie,  of 
Alexandre,  of  Parthenopeus  de  Blois,  had  studied,  and  that  they  had  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  antiquity  which  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  in  the 
universities.  The  epic  trouveres  and  most  of  the  lyric  trouveres  also  show 
this  influence.  Only  the  chroniclers  who  wrote  in  French  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  formed  outside  the  universities. 

The  Manuscripts.  —  How  were  the  new  woiks  transmitted  and  preserved? 
This  point,  whicli  appears  to  be  only  one  of  material  rnlerest,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  the  circulation  of  the  works. 
Printing  was  not  known  in  France  before  1470  :  which  means  that  we  cannot  con- 
sider printing  at  all  in  connection  with  the  Aliddle  Ages.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
century  the  jugglers,  who  carried  their  epics  from  castle  to  castle,  used  small 
inanuscripts,  often  fragmentary,  which  were  soon  worn  out.  These  were  never 
replaced  by  the  same  text  but  by  a  text  that  had  been  renovated,  rejuvenated 
and  interlined.  When  the  feudal  lords  wished  to  possess  for  themselves  a  copy 
of  Roland,  Aliscans,  Alexandre,  cic,  they  purchased  one  of  the  current  forms  of 
the  romance  or  the  poem.  These  were  full  of  errors,  omissions  and  additions. 
It  is  rare  that  several  manuscripts  present  exactly  the  same  text.  What,  then, 
can  be  said  of  the  dramatic  manuscripts,  altered  in  every  possible  way  and  so 
soon  completely  lost?  There  was  more  safety  for  didactic,  moral  or  historical 
works,  because  these  were  generally  text  books  used  only  by  educated  people, 
and  preserved  from  the  beginning  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  universities 
and  castles,  by  which  means  they  escaped  the  continual  alterations  made  by  the 
juggler  and  the  actor. 

On  the  other  hand,  classical  Greek  and  Latin  texts  were  preserved  and  contin- 
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ually  copied  in  llie  nionasleries.  hi  llie  ttiiiicoiilli  cciiliiry  llie  [University  of 
Paris  began  to  organise  and  maintain  a  library,  with  a  large  staff  of  copyists. 
In  (lie  foin'tcenth  century,  King  Cliarlcs  V  collected  in  iiis  tower  at  tlie  Louvre 
a   tlionsand    beautiful  nianuscripls,    and    this    was    llie    nucleus   of   the    French 
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Prom  a  miniature  in   the  Miracles  de  Notre-Damc. 
Jean  Mielol  copying  on  a  "  roll  "  of  parchment  the  text  of  the  manuscript  which  is  placcil 

above  his  head. 


Bihiiolheque  Nationale.  The  Dulces  of  Hingundy  and  Orleans  also  possessed  a 
few  woiks,  often  more  beautiful  in  appearance  than  valuable  in  subject.  Until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  rarity  and  costliness  of  the  mainiscripis 
was  a  serious  obstruction  to  a  knowledge  of  anliqiiily  and  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. We  shall  see  the  great  influence  of  prinliiuj  upon  the  Renaissance 
movement. 
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V.   —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES   IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Arts.  —  Mediaeval  archilccture  was  at  first  leutative  and  lemporary.  Church- 
es were  built  avUIi  wooden  Iranie-work,  whicli  exposed  ihein  to  the  danger  of 
fire.  It  was  not  until  after  the  fateful  date  of  the  year  1000,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  that  (lie  first  style  of  great  inedi;eval  architecture,  the  Romanesque,  was 
deyeloped.  "  it  might  have  been  said  llial  the  world, shaking  itself,  had  thrown 
o(T  its  old  garments  to  clothe  itself  willi  a  wliile  vestment  of  churches.  "  The 
Romanesque  style  is  characterized  by  the  round  arch  and  by  the  vault.  11  has  a 
robustness  of  form  which  corresponds  well  with  fx'udal  society,  which  serves  as 
an  appropriate  frame  for  its  powerful  knights,  and  harmonises  with  tlie  archi- 
tecture of  the  castles  and  the  ramparts  of  cities  :  the  church  was  still  a  fortress. 
—  And  with  the  Romanesque  architecture  correspond  the  earliest  chansons  de 
geste. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  round  arch  gave  way  lo  the 
pointed.  The  stone  vault  sprang  upward,  and  the  walls  gave  place  to  huge 
windows.  The  Gothic  cathedral  became  a  wonderful  symbol,  its  lines  which 
mount  upward  and  never  descend  again,  its  stained  glass  and  rose  Avindows 
which  through  all  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  admit  into  Ihe  depths  of  the 
nave  and  the  aisles  their  lights  that  sparkle  or  glow  with  dim  mystery,  its 
sculptures,  naive  and  lifelike  —  all  combine  to  excite  and  satisfy  the  imagination. 
From  the  thirteenth  century,  architecture  became  Ihe  "  sovereign  art  ",  and 
everything  was  subordinated  to  it.  The  gothic  was  soon  altered,  and  its  suc- 
cessive aspects  corresponded  to  modifications  in  social  life  and  taste.  It  was  at 
first  simple  and  bold;  it  became  florid,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ' 
century,  flamboyant.  The  florid  style  approximately  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose  and  to  Joinvillc  ;  Ihe  flamboyant,  to  the  Mystery  Plays. 

From  the  fourteenth  century,  French  sculpture  has  a  glorious  history.  Art- 
ists of  genius,  regarded  for  a  long  time  with  scorn,  made  bas-reliefs,  capitals, 
stalls  ;  and  above  all  statues  of  an  extremely  individual  and  realistic  conception. 
This  quality  of  i-ealism  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and  Ihe  one  we  should  remem- 
ber, as  it  was  common  to  both  artists  and  writers. 

Sciences.  —  The  ^fiddle  Ages  were  not  infoi'med  with  the  scientific  spirit, 
except  perhaps  in  metaphysics,  in  wliich  they  were  much  more  daring  than 
might  be  supposed  ;  but  they  did  not  work  disinterestedly  and  fi'om  pure  love 
of  science.  They  possessed  curiosity,  and  on  the  whole  did  not  really  neglect 
any  branch  of  science.  We  should  note  here  the  iniluence  of  Ihe  Arabs  by 
whom  not  oidy  the  knowledge  of  the  Alexandrians  was  brought  to  us,  but  who 
spread  throughout  Europe  inventions  which  tliey  themselves  liad  borrowed  from 
India  and  China.     If,  too   often,  clremistry  was  only   alchemy,  and  astronomy 
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''^Xii?itimss^  '  •  ..-iBaaasasi-- 


^t^mmmr- 


The  Cardinal  and  Theological  Virtues. 

Justice,  Prudence,  Force  and  Temperance;  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 

Th(>  S.tints  who  personify  these  virtues  are  seated  at  their  feet. 


-J)•*4«*^KS■ 


The  Liberal  Arts. 

Arillimetic  having  at  his  feet  Pythagoras,  Geometry  with  Euclid;  Astronomy  and  Ptolemy,  Music 
and  Tubalcain.   nialoclics  and  Aristotle,  Rhetoric  and  Cicero,  Grnmmar  and  Donalus. 


TIIR()Lf)GY    AM)    PIIILOSOPHT    l.N    Till:    MIDDLE    AGES 

From  the  Trio,nphe  do  Suint  Thonias  Aquinas,  .wi  century  fresco  in  Santa-Maria 

Novella,   Florence. 
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astrology,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  think  that  there  was  no  scientific 
progress  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  progress  was  slow  but  genuine,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  names  of  Gerbert  (Sylveslre  II.,  died  1003),  Jean  de  Getiande 
(IX  century),  Albert  le  Grand,  Roger  Bacon,  Pierre  d'Ailly,  Saint  Thomas  d'Anuin, 
Raymond  Lulle  (XlII  century).  Nearly  all  the  savants  were  monks,  and  the 
motive  of  their  researches  was  doubtless  to  glorify  (lod,  but  they  devcloijed  none 
the  less  the  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences (1).  Literature,  however, 
reaped  no  profit  from  these  ;  and  it  is  precisely  certain  details  found  in  the  ro- 
mancers and  poets,  or  in  works  of  popular  edificalion  like  tlie  Lapidaires,  the 
Bestiaires,  etc.,  which  most  falsify  our  conception  of  mediaival  science.  All 
serious  science,  written  in  Latin,  remained  sliut  up  in  tlie  monasteries,  or  jea- 
lously hidden  in  the  laboratories  of  the  alcliemists  who  feared  that  "if  they 
divulged  it,  they  would  be  regarded  as  sorcerers. 


VI.   —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES. 

The  different  classes  of  society,  particularly  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy, 
were  not  subjected  only  to  local  and  permanent  influences,  evolving  slowly  and 
normally.  They  were  profoundly  atl'ecled  by  externalinfluences,  and  this  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  any  attempt  to  reconstitute  mediiseval  society  from  a  study 
of  the  texts.  Each  of  these  influences  was  produced  as  the  result  of  some  great 
historical  event : 

1.  The  Arab  invasion  brouglit  bade  to  the  West  a  scientific  treasure  which 
had  been  forgotten  since  its  destruction  or  suppression  by  the  Northern  barbar- 
ians. By  the  Arabs  the  essentials  of  tlie  mathematical  sciences,  medicine,  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  etc.,  were  restored  to  us.  They  also  brought  with  them 
poetry  rich  in  images,  by  which  the  troubadours  profited,  and  marvellous  tales 
of  which  traces  are  found  in  tlic  romances  and  fabliaux,  and  finally  an  archi- 
tecture a  few  masterpieces  of  which  still  exist  in  Spain. 

2.  The  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  (1066)  resulted  in  an  e.i- 
richment  of  French  epic  and  romantic  poetry  by  the  Celtic  legends  {Tristan, 
Arthur  and  the  Table  Ronde,  etc.). 

3.  The  Crusades  (1096-1270)  brought  the  French  knights  into  relationship 
witli  tlieir  comrades-in-arms  of  the  other  Christian  countries,  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Hungary,  and  began   to  create  a   sort  of  cosmopolitanism.     From 

(1)  Compare  Rambaud,  Hixtoire  de  la  Cicilisation  fran^aise,  I,  chap,  xviii. 
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Ihis  lime  dales,  to  a  ccrlain  degroc,  llio  dilTiision  oC  Fronch  lilcraluro,  diip  also 
lo  olhor  causes,  but  faeiiitaled  by  lliis. 

The  (Jrusades  revealed  Byzanliiiin  aiid  Ibe  East  lo  llie  I'reucli  kiiiij,hls.  They 
had  lefl  Iheir  castles  and  towns  willi  (lie  conviclion  that  they  wei"e  going  to  tight 
against  barbarians  encamped  in  a  desolale  country.  The  luxury  and  splendour 
of  the  East  dazzled  them.  Byzautium,  whose  civilisation,  half  (irecian,  half 
Oriental,  was  at  that  period  so  brilliant,  had  already  given  the  French  something 
of  its  literature  and  learning.  I>ul  after  the  fcniith  Crusade  the  West  was 
invaded  by  a  singidar  liyzanliiic  roniaiilicisiM  wliich  was  iiicoliereiilh  mingled, 
sometimes  willi  Breton  legends  iCliges),  sometimes  with  the  theti  naive  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  (Alexandre). 

As  we  follow  the  changes  arid  rehantllings  of  French  narrative  poetry  after 
the  twelfth  century,  and  especially  in  tlie  thirteenth,  we  feel  Ihat  the  interest 
of  the  audiences  had  become  more  eager  and  more  easily  pleased,  whether  they 
had  themselves  waged  war  in  those  marvellous  countries,  or  liad  only  listened 
to  the  tales  of  returiung  wariiors. 

4.  The  War  of  the  Albigenses,  though  its  immediate  effect  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  to  destroy  the  refined  civilization  and  (jdi  saber  of  the  South,  acted 
at  this  period  on  most  of  the  northern  knights  as  the  Italian  expeditions  acted 
upon  the  fellow  soldiers  of  (Jharles  Vlll,  of  Louis  XII  and  of  Francois  I,  at  the 
end  of  the  tifteenlh  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  11  was  then  that 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  north  w-as  penetrated  and  transformed  by  that  of  the 
troubadouis,  adopting  its  theories  and  its  rltylhins.  From  being  popular  and 
satii'ical  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  north  became,  in    lis  turn,  gallant    and  courtly. 

5.  The  Hundred  Years'  War,  from  \?>'M  to  1453,  caused  material  and  social 
ravages  in  Fiance  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate.  From  this  war  the 
Ciiioiiic  Ic,  which  had  langnislied  somewhal  since  the  Crusades,  received  a  new 
and  inlinile  variety  of  mateiial.  Across  the  horrors  of  this  long  struggle,  one 
genre  of  literature  only  took  an  astonishing  llighl  forward  :  the  serious  and 
comic  drama.  Perhaps  tlie  people  found  in  the  theatre  the  most  complete  forgel- 
fiilness  of  their  miseries. 

6.  Except  the  Celtic  legends  of  Creal  Britain  and  the  Greco-Byzantine  literature, 
roiiKiGN  i.iTKUATUUES  do  iiot  sccm  lo  have  exerted  any  inlluence  upon  French 
media'val  works.  On  (he  contrary,  it  was  the  French  chansons  de  geste  and 
romances  which  spread  lliioiighonl  Fiirope  and  gave  rise  there  lo  iiiimbeiless 
imilalions,  which  later  were  themselves  imitated  by  the  F'rench.  However,  some 
(ierman  inlluence  may  be  observed  in  the  Roman  de  Renarl,  and,  by  way  of 
Provence,  Italian  iulliiences  penetrated  as  far  as  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  North. 
—  English  literature,  moreover,  only  began  with  tlie  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chau- 
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cer,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Germany  the  first  text  of  the 
Nibeliin(jen  appeared  at  the  beginninrr  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  German 
literature  produced  nothing  else  until  the  songs  of  the  Minnesingers  and  the 
Meistersingers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Spain  ^jroduced  in  the  twelfth  century 
her  Romnncero  del  Cid,  and  some  romances  which  later  formed  the  roman- 
cero.  Of  them  all,  Italy  alone  enjoyed  a  great  century,  the  fourteenth,  willi  lier 
Dante  (died  1375;,  Petrarch  (died  1374)  and  Boccaccio  (died  1375),  but  llieir 
influence  was  to  be  most  evident  in  tlie  sixteenth  ceiitmy. 


ORNAMENT    FROM    A    CA  RLOVIJsGI  AN    MANUSCRUT 

Called  the  Bible  of  Saint-Denys. 


PAGE    DECORATIO.N     FISOM    A    MANUSCRIPT    OF    THE    XIIl    CE.NTUKT 


CHAPTER   11. 


FEUDAL     LITERATURE. 


THE     CHANSONS     DE     GESTE. 


SUMMARY 

QESTE  signifies  exploit,  and  the  chansons  de  geste  are  epics,  while  the  Ar- 
thurian Cycle  contains  only  romances,  and  the  Ancient  cycle,  only  learned 
adaptations. 

1.  EARLIEST  BEGINNINGS.  Two  theories  :  a)  In  Germany  sentimental  songs 
of  war  are  sung;  under  the  Merovingians  they  are  composed  first  in  Latin,  then, 
in  the  ninth  century,  in  Romance  when  the  subject  is  Clovis  and  Dagobert 
and  above  all  Charlemagne.  These  songs  are  developed  and,  from  the  end  of 
the  XI  century,  form  epics.  —  b)  The  Chansons  de  geste  originate  in  the  XI 
and  XII  centuries  in  the  form  which  we  now  possess  :  they  are  works  of 
literature,  composed  by  French  poets. 

2.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DECADENCE.  The  chansons  de  geste  are  at  first 
carried  about  by  jugglers,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  castle  to  castle  ;  they 
are  assonant;  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  are  rhymed,  as  they  are  then  be- 
ginning to   be    read  ;    in   the    fifteenth   century    they  are  re-written   in   prose, 
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and  become  more  and  more  garbled  till  we  reach  the  adaptations  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (Bibliotheque  bleue).  After  i832  scholars  begin  to  publish 
authentic  texts. 

3.  WE  MAY  DISTINGUISH  THREE  CYCLES  or  groups  of  epics  :  Geste  du 
Roi,  Geste  de  Guillaume  d'Orange,  Geste  de  Boon  de  Mayence.  Among  the 
first  should  be  especially  noted  the  Pelerinag-e  de  Charlemagne  and  tiie 
Chanson  de  Roland:  among  the  second,  Aliscans  ;  among  the  third,  Renaud 
de  Montauban  (Les  Quatre  fils  Aymon).  —  Among  non-classified  feudal 
chansons,  Raoul  de  Cambrai. 

4.  THE  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND.  The  story  becomes  legendary  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  made  grander  by  the  rank  of  the  heroes  and  of  their  adversaries,  and 
has  a  denouement.  Unity  and  simplicity  of  the  plan,  variety  of  the  episodes 
and  characters  ;  simplicity  of  the  marvellous  ;  style  lofty  and  poetic. 

5.  DIFFUSION  AND  INFLUENCE  of  the  chansons  de  geste  throughout  all 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries. 


efinition.  —  The  I.atin  word  gesta  signifies  deeds  (1).  A 
geste  is  llieii,  in  llie  etymological  sense,  a  celebrated 
deed,  and  chanson  de  geste  is  the  equivalent  of  chanson 
d'exploits.  The  word  geste  has  also  been  employed  to 
signify  cycle,  to  designate  a  collection  of  poems  relat- 
ing to  one  hero,  as  La  Geste  de  Charlemagne,  La  Geste 
de  Guillaume,  etc. 

The  name  epic  must  only  be  given  to  the  chansons 
de  geste.  The  cycle  of  the  Round  Table  consists  of 
romances,  and  the  cycle  of  antiquity,  of  adaptations 
of  the 'ancient  (ireek  and  Latin  poems,  more  or  less 
altered,  and  with  certain  Byzantine  elements  added. 
These  last  two  cycles  will  be  studied  separately  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  literature  courtly  and  learned  literature. 

I.  —  EARLIEST  BEGINNINGS. 

Theory  of  the  Songs.  —  Until  within  recent  years,  the  historians  of  French 
literature  had  adopted,  with  certain  restrictions  and  modifications,  a  theory 
which  dales  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  promoters 
of  which  were  the  Grimm  brothers  in  Germany,  and  Fauriel  in  France.  We 
shall  first  set  forth  this  theory,  to  which  Gaston  Paris  has  given  definite  form. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

from  a  manuscript  of  the 
XI  cenlury 


(1)  Several   medieval    Latin    chronicles  are    intitled  :  Gesta    Francorum,  Gesta  Regum  Fran, 
corum,  etc.     This  neutre  Latin  plural  gave  in  French  the  feminine  yeste  (Compare  folia,  feuille). 
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The  Epic  in  General.  '\'\w  epic  is  Ihepocfic  and  licioic  luiiii  wliicli  young 
nalioiis  hislinc'livcl}  j^ivc  lo  liislory.  This  I'orni  appears  sinuiilaneously  wifii 
llu'  nalional  consciousness.  Al  first  short,  and  more  like  a  song  fhan  a  poem, 
il  celebrates  in  lyrical  rliyllun,  Ihcexploils  of  a  hero.  These  songs  were  at  first 
rei)ealed  by  the  soldiers,  and  in  lime  ol'  peace,  carried  about  l)y  the  (ireek  (li'des^ 
Ihe  medi.cval  jugglers,  etc.  Ihcn  llie  /('(/;■'(//('<' element  was  developed  and  the 
lyrical  disappeared. 

In  Ihis  way  Ihe  (Ireek  epic  came  into  being,  and  nearer  our  lime,  the  (u'rman 
epic.  The  Iliad,  Ihe  Nihelungen,  were  [)receded  by  an  oulbursi  of  short  poetical 
songs  which  were  somelimes  collected  together,  and  sometimes  contained  the  germ 
of  a  gical  work.  iJni  lliis  I  ransrormalion  of  Ihe  song  or  cunlilciic  into  the  epic 
poem  did  not  lake  |)lace  in  ever>  country  :  see,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  Ballads. 

Gei-niaitic  Origin  of  Chansons  de  Gesle.  —  The  first  French  songs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  of  (iermanic  origin. 

W  c  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  (iaIlo-Uomans  consecrated  any  poems 
or  /■Itiinsiins  lo  the  glory  of  heioes.  Not  very  warlike,  after  their  conipletc  snb- 
jiig:ilion  \)\  the  llomans,  scotTers  rather  than  enlluisiasts,  fine  talkers  rather 
tlian  artlcnl  doers,  it  can  well  be  said  of  them  that  they  did  not  have  la  tele 
rpiiinc.  We  liave,  on  the  contrary,  aidhentic  testimony  that  the  Germans  were 
accnslomcd  lo  celebrate  the  warlike  exploits  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
loaders  (1;.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  himself  composed  a  collect- 
ion of  these  old  Teutonic  canlilenes. 

Al  what  epoch  were  the  epic  canlilenes  first  composed  in  popular  Latin? 
Probabl>  fiom  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  (496).  This  event,  says  Gaston 
Paris,  ((  aroused  immense  enthusiasm,  and  lent  itself  the  more  readily  as  a 
subject  for  poetry  because  of  its  connection  with  llic  iulluenceof  a  woman,  with 
a  marriage  the  circumstances  of  which  had  been  singular,  and  with  one  of  those 
tragic  histories  of  family  vengeance  so  often  met  with  in  the  Germanic  epic... 
Around  Chlodovech  there  was  formed,  and  doubtless  very  early,  a  whole  epic 
cycle  ;  and  il  is  extremely  [)robable  that  several  of  its  episodes  were  sung  in 
popular  Latin  (!2). 

After  Clovis,  Dagobert  excited  the  imagination  of  Ihe  people.  His  victory 
over  the  Saxons  (G'JO)  gave  rise,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  eighth  century,  to  a  poem  in  the  Romance  tongue  (3). 

(1)  G.  Paris,  Litterature  franraise  an  raonen  dfie,  §  13. 

(2)  Id.,  ibid.,  §  1.5.  •  '  ' 

(3)  It  is  believed  that  fragments  of  these  short  Merovingian  epics  have  been  found  in  a  poem 
of  which  we  possess  a  rehandling  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  which  must  date  from  the  tenth, 
Floooant.  Finally,  in  the  Vie  de  saint  JF'aron,  written  in  the  ninth  century  by  llelgaire,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  we  have  the  Latin  translation  of  two  stanzas  borrowed  jrom  an  epic  chanson  in  langue 
ruatique  (corvui)t  Latin),  and  relating  to  Glotaire.  In  short,  it  seems  evident  that  they  did  not 
wait  tor  the  e.vploits  of  Charlemagne  in  order  to  compose  canlilenes  designed  to  celebrate  the 
virtues  and  victories  of  the  Prankish  kings.  A  Belgian  scholar,  Godefroi  Kurth,  has  gone  still 
further.     Reviving,  a  propos  of  French  history,  the    hypothesis  set  forth  by  Niebuhr  concerning 
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As  Clovis,  Clolaire  and  Dagobert  liad  inspired  canHlenes,  so  much  more  did 
Cliarles  Martcl  and  Cliarlemagnc.  In  tlie  eightli  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Prank- 
ish nationality,  as  yet  scarcely  formed,  was  imperilled  by  an  enemy  at  once 
political  and  religious,  the  Saracen.  The  closer  union  which  resulted  from  a 
common  danger  ;  the  fears,  hopes,  triumphs  which  created  a  single  soul,  nation- 
al and  Christian,  from  all  these  hitherto  partially  mingled  racial  elements;  the 
feeling  of  safety  in  strengtli  which  followed  thedefinile  retreat  of  the  invaders, 
—  all  these  were  excellent  conditions  for  the  development  of  epic  poetry.  It 
was  thus  that  in  Greece  the  Homeric  epic  was  born  during  the  period  of  nation- 
al security  whicli  followed  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  event  wliich  symbolised 
the  first  European  triumph  over  the  constantly  recurring  invasions  from  Asia. 

It  is  almost  certain  lliat  from  the  ninth  century  poems  of  some  importance 
were  composed  in  the  popular  tongue,  Romance,  on  Charles  Martel,  Charle- 
magne and  other  heroes  of  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Saracens. 
But  tlie  popular  imagination  simplified  and  unified  the  story  :  Charlemagne 
became  the  centre  and  the  hero  of  the  exploits  accomplislied  during  his  reign 
and  of  those  of  his  predecessors  (1).  Louis  the  Debonair  is  also  the  hero  of  several 
poems;  but  the  contests  of  his  successors  do  not  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  any 
epic.  Under  Charles  the  Bald  the  feudal  system  then  organised  furnislied  new 
material  for  narrative  poetry,  and  those  poems  appeared  which  sing  tlie  rivalries  of 
the  great  vassals,  u  Tlie  latest  events  memorialised  for  us  by  the  epic  »,  wrote 
Gaston  Paris,  (c  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  With  the  access- 
ion of  the  third  race,  the  period  of  spontaneous  epic  production  closed  (2).  »  — 
There  must  be  added  to  this,  however, a  last  renaissance  evoked  by  the  Crusades. 

The  theory  of  M.  J.  Bedier.  —  The  successor  of  Gaston  Paris  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  M.  Joseph  Bedier,  devoted  his  lectures  from  1904  to  19H  to  the 
chansons  de  geste.  These  lectures  were  afterwards  published,  from  1908  to  1913, 
under  the  title  :  Les  Legendes  epiques  (3).  The  following  is  a  brief  summing  up 
of  M.  Bedier's  conclusions,  which  would  seem  to  destroy  the  theory  held  up  to 
the  present  time  : 

a)  No  authentic,  original  text  remains  to  us  of  those  lyrico-epic  hymns,  or  of 
those  songs,  which  were  composed  the  day  after  some  victory  or  disaster,  and 
llie  development  or  fusion  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  in  the  epics  of 
the  XI,  Xil  and  Xlll  centuries. 

the  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  he  thinks  himself  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  French  Mero- 
vingians are  known  to  us,  so  to  speak,  only  through  the  epic  Their  exploits,  before  having  been 
registered  by  history,  had  been  transformed  into  epic  legends.  Because  of  this,  criticism  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  clearing  up  a  veritable  chaos.  (G.  Kurth,  Histoire  poetique  des 
Merovinyicns.  Bruxelles,  1893.) 
{l)(j.  Pwus,  Histoit-e  poetique  de  Charlemagne,  Paris,  1865. 

(2)  G.    Paris,  Litteralure  franQnise  au  moyen  dye,  g  19. 

(3)  Les  Leyendes  epiques.  Recherches  sur  la  formation  des  Chansons  de  geste.  Paris,  Cham- 
pion, 4  vol.,  1908-1913. 
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b)  The  historical  portions  of  our  principal  cliansons  de  (jesle  display  profound 
ignorance  of  real  facts  and  [)crsonagcs.  It  seems  as  if  tlie  autlior  of  Roland  or 
of  Aliscans  is  not  linked  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  by  any  anterior  series 
of  poems. 

c)  On  the  contrary,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  each  epic  is  in  close  relation 
with  local  legends,  especially  with  the  churches,  tombs,  feasts,  pilgrimages. 
The  Gesle  de  Giiillaiinie  accords 

with  the  chief  stages  on  the  via 
Tolosana  followed  by  pilgrims 
going  from  >Jinies  to  Saint- 
Jacques -de- Compostelle.  The 
Chanson  de  Roland  is  related  to 
tlie  principal  stages  of  the  roads 
which  led  to  Pampelune  by  Rou- 
cevaux. 

d)  The  cliansons  de  gesle  origi- 
nated in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  sanctuaries,  whither  the 
jugglers,  in  collaboration  with 
the  clercs  and  llie  monks,  wished 
to  attract  and  hold  I  lie  piigiinis, 
— and  they  originated  in  the  Xi 
century  only,  and  were  contem- 
porary with  the  Crusades,— and 
they  were  entirely  of  French  ins- 
piration and  made  by  Frenchmen. 

e)  Finally,  we  possess  versions 
of  these  chansons  identical  with 
or  closely  resembling  Hie  origin- 
als ; — and  we  should  study  them  as  literary  works,  applying  to  liiem  the  prin- 
ciples   of  lilerary   criticism,  instead  of   Avasting  time  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
traces  or  remains  in   Iheni  of  liypollielical  canlilenes. 

II.  —    DEVELOPMENT    AND    DECADENCE   OF   THE   CHANSONS 

DE   QESTE. 

Development  and  change  of  subject  in  the  chansons  de  geste.  —  AN  e  know 
that  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  a  Norman  named  Taillefer  sang  Hie  Chunson  de 
Roland  (1).     This  was  in  1066.     This  chanson,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  authority 


r.IIARLEM.Vr.NE    OF    THE    POPLLVU    TUADITION 

From  a   miniature  of  thc>  oml  of  tlu:  xiv    century,  in  a 
manuscript  of  IheGrandes  Chrotiiques  de  France. 


{i)  Aug.  Thierky,  Conqncte  de  VAitgleterre  par  Ics  Normattds,  t.  I,  y    3'ii  (see  note  5). 
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of  Gaslon  Paris  and  Leon  Gautier,  was  a  rehandling  of  the  primitive  poem,  and 
must  tiave  equally  differed  from  tlie  Roland  wtiicli  the  Oxford  MS.  of  1080  lias 
preserved  to  us. 

Our  most  ancient  texts,  ihe  Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  (1060)  and  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  (1080),  would  not  represent,  therefore,  a  first  version,  but  one  of  the 
versions  in  a  scries  not  yet  finished 

Even  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  M.  J.  Bedier,  we  should  not  deny  that  certain 
poems  were  subjected  to  rchandling  after  their  composition  in  the  XI  or  XH 
centuries. 

These  works  lent  themselves  only  too  easily  to  such  incessant  transform- 
ation. Their  frame-work  was  ^vide  and  supple,  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
interpolate  an  episode,  or  extravagantly  lengthen  some  combat.  And  the  jug- 
glers, according  lo  Ihe  region  in  Avhich  they  practiced  their  art,  never  failed 
lo  satisfy  (he  interest  of  their  audiences.  (1). 

Changes  in  form  of  the  chansons  de  geste.  The  Jugglers.  —  Assonance. 
—  Until  the  end  of  Ihe  twelfth  century  Ihe  CJiansons  de  geste  were  Aviitlen  in 
decasyllabic  assonant  verses.  During  Ihal  period  they  were  sung,  ajid  the  asson- 
ance sufficed  foi'  llic  ear,  giving  the  same  sound  to  the  last  accented  syllable 
of  each  verse,  without  any  attention  to  the  group  of  consonants  which  followed. 
Thus  bise  is  assonant  with  dire,  and  visage  with  arbre.  A  very  simple  tune  ac- 
companied the  recitalion  or  sing-song  of  the  juggler.  These  decasyllabic  asson- 
ant verses  were  grouped  in  stanzas,  with  the  same  assonance,  masculine  or 
feminine.  The  Icnglli  of  Ihe  stanzas  varies,  the  average  being  of  fifteen  verses- 
The  Chanson  de  Roland  contains  about  three  hundred  stanzas. 

Tlie  juggler  (joculaior)  went  ^rom  castle  to  caslle  or  from  city  to- city,  with 
his  hurdy-gurdy,  or  his  ro/e  worn  cross-wise,  and  his  MSS.  of  small  format. 

We  may  imagine  then  some  hall  in  a  feudal  castle  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
centuries,  whose  massive  and  frowning  architecture  forms  the  ideal  as  well  as 
the  actual  scene  of  these  gestes.  On  the  walls  iiang  trophies  of  war,  and  shields 
with  heraldic  symbols  significant  of  recent  events,  with  lances  and  swords  all 
ready  for  liic  bailie  or  Ihe  tournament.  The  audience-knights,  scfuires,  pages, 
valets,  even  ladies,  are  prepared  by  tlieir  daily  lives  lo  experience  and  multiply 
the  emotions  suggested  to  them  by  the  juggler.  These  grandiose  episodes, 
which  make  us  smile,  living  as  we  do  in  a  social  and  scientific  civilisation,  are 
for  them  but  an  enlarged  but  direct  projection  of  what  they  have  themselves 
seen  and  done. 

ingenious  efforts   were   made  to  group  certain 
chat 

SI 

wi 
Gc 
five  sequels  written  iu  tlie  thirteenth  century- 
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The  rhyme  subsliUitecl  for  Ihe  assonance.  —  liiil  lliis  poridd  soon  passes;  and 
ill  Iho  Uiirleonlh  and  roiirtcciiUi  conlurics  the  chansons  de  gesle.  were  no  lonper 
recited  bnl  read.  Tlie  ^[SS.,  for  a  long  lime  only  in  I  lie  liands  of  tlie  jiiirtrlcrs, 
wlio  niodilied  Ihcni  at  will,  began  lo  increase  in  nuniiter  and  to  become 
definitive.  Assonance,  wliicli  was  intended  for  the  ear  only,  was  replaced  by 
riiyme.  For  this  pnrposc  all  llie  oltl  poems  were  icw  rillen,  and  conseqnently 
consider  a  bl  y 
changed.  Li- 
terary inflnen- 
ces  subtly  act- 
ed upon  them  : 
ftn-  it  was  espe- 
cially women 
who  read. 

Prose  suhstil- 
ut<'d  for  verse. 
—  Finally,  from 
the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth 
century,  prose 
was  substitut- 
ed for  rhymed 
verse  :  rhyme 
was  taken  oid 
of  chansons  de 
gesle.  II  was 
til  esc  prose 
versions  which 

the  eailicsl  printers  were  to  popularise;  and  it  is  thus  that  FitMich  epics,  con- 
slanll^  rewritten,  ended  in  the  absurdities  and  insipidities  of  Ihe  Jlihliotheqiie 
hieue  and  the   BihlloUd'(ine   des  roinans  (1). 

It  was  not  iiiilil  i83''2  that  the  lirst  publication  of  a  di^cowivd  chanson  ile  (jesle 
appeared:  at  that  time  Paulin  Paris  published  the  first  authentic  edition  of  Berte 
aiix  (jrands  jtieds,  antl  in  1836,  Roland.  Al'Icr  this  dale,  all  Ihe  old  lexis,  com- 
pletely restored  by  French  and  oilier  Romance  scholars,  supersede  llii'  rubbish 
of  Ihe  prose  rewritings. 

To-day,  then,  we  ar(^  able  lo  know  and  appreciate,  in  their  mosi  ancient  poetic 

(1)  By  the  name  of  Bibliothequc  Oletic  are  dosigiiatod  tlie  "  modernised  ..  reprints  of  chansons  de 
geste  and  romances  of  adventure  published  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigliteentli  centuries  at  Trojes, 
Rouen,  Lyons,  Epinal,  etc  ^Compare  Nisard,  Hisloire  dcs  Livres  Popiilaires.  1854).  —  It  is  inac- 
curate to  name  liibliotltoquc  dcs  roinans  the  elegant  adaptations  of  these  .same  poems  by  the  Count 
de  Tressan,  which  appeared  under  tlic  title  :  Corps  d'extraits  de  Romans  de  Clievalerie,  4  vol. 
Paris,  1782. 


PEPIN  RILLS  thf;   lion 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiii  century,  in  a  manuscript 
of  Berte  aux  Grands  Pieds. 
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form  proscrvcd  to  us,  Iho  most  celebrated  of  old  French  epics.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  neilher  Ronsai'd,\vhen  he  dreamed  of  becoming  the  Homer  of  France, 
nor  Boileau,  when  lie  railed  al  the  disordered  art  of  old  French  romancers,  i\or 
Victor  Hugo,  wheji  he  manifested  entluisiasm,  rather  thonghllessly,  for  the 
deca'dent  Middle  Ages,  had  ever  seen  the  authentic  texis  of  the  eleventh,  twclflh 
and  Ihirleenth  centuries.  It  was  the  prose  compilations  of  the  fifteenth  century 
which  had  aroused  their  disdain  or  their  admiration. 

III.  —  THE  THREE  EPIC  CYCLES.   INDIVIDUAL  QESTES 

Division  of  French  Epics  into  Cycles.  — It  is  cuslomary  to  subdivide  French 
epics  iuh)  three  cycles  or  yesles  :  Geslc  du  Roi  or  de  Charlemagne ;  Geste  de  Garin 
de  Montglane  or  de  Guillaume  d' Orange;  Geste  de  Doon  de  Mayence. 

1.  Geste  de  Charlemagne. 

A  complete  «  poetic  history  »  of  Charlemagne  can  be  compiled  from  the  chan- 
sons de  gesle  devoted  to  him  ;  but  tliese  texts  must  be  arranged  in  biographical 
order,  and  not  according  to  tlieir  dates  of  composition. 

Berte  aux  grands  pieds  is  a  poem  relating  to  the  motlier  of  Cliarlemagne 
(Xlil  century.  The  version  which  we  possess  is  attributed  to  a  BraJjant^on  poet  named 
Adenet,  surnamed  The  Iving  of  tlie  Trouveres).  Berte  is  the  daughter  of  the  Iving  and 
Queen  of  Hungary,  Floire  and  Blanchelleur.  Coming  to  France  to  marry  Iving  I'lipin, 
she  is  betrayed  by  tier  cousin  Tybert,  who  sends  one  of  her  servants  to  her  liusband  in 
place  of  herself,  and  has  her  condemned  to  death.  Wandering  in  tlie  forest  of  Mans 
wliere  slie  has  taken  refuge,  lierte  finally  succeeds  in  proving  her  identity  and  her 
innocence  ;  she  is  brought  hack  to  Paris  and  her  persecutors  punished.  It  is,  in  substance, 
the  popular  tale  of  the  faithful  persecuted  wife  :  compare  Genevieve  de  BrahanL  Grisi- 
lidis,  etc.  (1). 

Mainet  is  tlie  story  of  Charlemagne  as  a  child.  Maiiiet  is  the  diminutive  of  Maigne 
or  Magne,  and  signifies,  "  Tlie  little  Magne,  the  little  Charlemagne  (2).  " 

La  Reine  Sibile  has  for  its  subject  the  wife  of  Charlemagne.  In  this  chanson  is  the 
episode  of  tlie  Chien  le  Montargis  (3). 

Le  Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  is  the  narrative  of  a  supposed  journey  of  the 
Emperor  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Constantinople.  This  is  one  of  our  most  ancient  texts, 
and  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  written  in  verses  of  twelve  syllables.  Accompanied 
by  his  peers  —  among  them  Ogier  the   Dane,  Archbishop   Turpin,    Roland,  Olivier    and 

(1)  Read  the  two  extracts  from  Berte  aux  grands  pieds  in  the  Chrcstomathie  of  Cledat.  p,  57. 
—  J.  Bkdujr,  Lef/cndes.eptques,  t.  Ill,  4  ;  IV,  374. 

(2)  Chrestomatliie  of  CLEUAT.p.  43.  —  J.  Bkdier,  III,  4,   16  ;  IV,  272. 

(3)  We  possess  this  clianson  only  in  an  Italianate  form,  entitled  Macaire  :  the  original  was 
called  La  Heine  Sibile.  —  J.  Bedier,  IV,  218,  427. 
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<!uillauiiic  of  the  short  nose,  — Cfiarlemagnc  arrives  at  .Icrusalem,  and  there  obtains  from 
the  patriarch  certain  relics  to  bring  back  to  France,  lie  tlien  goes  to  Constantinople,  of 
uliich  the  poet  writes  a  marvellous  description.  King  Ilugon  receives  him  in  an  en- 
chanted palace  where,  after  the  bantiuet,  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  amuse  themsehes 
by  boasting  :  they  intend  to  accomplish  the  most  extraordinary  and  improbable  exploits. 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  gabs.  Hugo  has  heard  all,  and  is  scandalised  by  the  boasts  of 
Ills  guests  ;  and  lie  declares  that  he  uill  have  their  heads  cut  off  if  they  do  not  fulfill 
their  absurd  promises.  The  French  then  become  very  nmch  emijarrassed;  but  the  Deity 
comes  to  their  rescue,  and  enables  lliem*to  make  true  their  gabs.  (1). 

Huon  de  Bordeaux.  —  lluon,  son  of  Seguin,  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  having  killed  Char- 
lemagne's son,  Chariot,  is  condemned  by  the  emperor  to  undergo  certain  trials.  Huon 
must  go  to  Babylon,  cut  off  the  beard  of  the  emir,  draw  out  four  large  teeth  and  bring 
lliein  back  to  Charlemagne.  He  is  happily  aided  in  this'  enterprise  by  a  dwarf  named 
()heron. —  The  first  part  alone  is  founded  upon  historical  events,  the  dates  of  which 
have  been  changed.  The  second  part  is  like  a  wondertale,  and  the  name  of  the  delightful 
tlwarf,  Oberon,  was  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream.  —  Huon 
dates  from   the  end  of  the  tvxelfth  century  (2). 

■  Siicli  are  llie  principal  chansons  relating  to  llic  private  hislory  of  Charlemagne 
and  hislamilN.  i.cl  iis  now  consider  those  wiiicii  dcall  willi  Die  conipicsls  of 
Die  great  emperor,  or  with  his  contests  wilh  some  of  his  vassals. 

Les  Saisnes  (or  Saxons),  of  which  we  i)Ossess  a  version  brought  up  to  the  end  of 
tlie  twelfth  century,  hy  Jean  Bodel  of  Arras,  relates  to  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne 
against  the  Saxons,  and  contains  references  to  the  wars  o-f  Ciolaire  II  and  Dagobert. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland.  l<>  which  we  \\\\l  re\ert  later,  forms,  wilii  (kd  de  Bour- 
ijogiie  and  .Aiiseis  de  Cartliuge,  a  group  relating  to  the  Spanish  wars. 

Ogep  or  Ogier  the  Dane  has  to  do  with  tlie  first  difficulties  of  the  emperor  with 
liis  chief  vassals.  The  aullior  of  this  twelfth  century  chanson  was  Uaimbert  de  Paris. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  Adenet  le  Roi  composed  Les  Enj'anccs  Ogier,  designed  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  Uaimbert.  (By  enfances  is  meant  the  first  exi)Ioits  of  a 
hero)  (3). 

Finallv,  Le  Roi  Louis  is  a  fragment  of  a  poem  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  which  is 
ricounlcil  till'  \irtiir,\  id'  LouFs  III  over  the  Normans  in  881;  —  and  Le  Couronne- 
ment  de  Louis  (Louis  the  Debonnaire),  which  also  belongs  to  the  geste  of  Cuillaume 
d'Urange  (t). 

(1)  Read  extracts  from  the  Pelerlnage  de  Cliarlemayne  in  G.  Paris,  Chreslomathie,  p.  3,  and  ui 
M.  (h.EDAT's,  p.  37.  —  J.  Bedier.  Lec/cudes  epiques.  t.  IV,  p.  141. 

(2)  Chreslomathie  de  Ci.edat,  p.  49.  —  G.  Paris,  Poeines  el  Legendes  du  moyeii  dtje,  p.  24.  — 
J.   BiioiER.  Ill,  174;  IV,  153. 

(3)  Some  critics  place  Oijie'r  in  liio  tlurd  cycle  .  we  follow  Gaston  Paiis.  —  J.  Beuier,  II,  281. 

(4)  Read  in  the  Clirestomalhie  of  Gaston  Paris,  p.  27,  tlie  scene  wliere  Guillaume  punislies  tlie 
insolence  of  .U-neis  d'Orleans,' who  wishes  to  seize  the  crown.  —  J.  Bedier,  I,  11)4. 
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2.  Geste  ok  Gahi>  de  _Mo>.tgla]ne  on  of  Guillaume  d'Okange. 

"  Guillaume  au  court  nez  (or  au  courb  nez),  "  says  Gaston  Paris,  "  also  called 
Guillaume  d'Orange,  or  Guillaume  Ficrebrace  (fera  brachia),  or  Guillaume  de 
Narbouae,  is  an  epic  hero  embodying  diverse  personages  which  have  not  all  yet 
been  idenlified.  The  chief  of  these,  who  has  little  by  little  absorbed  all  the 
others,  is  Guillaume,  Couut  of  Toulouse,  who  prevented  tlic  Saracens  from  invad- 
ing France  by  a  bloody  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Orbieu  (an  affluent  of  tlie 
Aiide,  right  bank),  in  the  year  793  ;  Avho,  while  governor  of  Aquilaine,  —  of 
which  liie  futui-e  Louis  the  Debonnaire  was  king),  conquered  Catalonia:  who, 
finally,  foinided  the  monastery  of  Gellone,  now  Saint-Guilhem-le-Desert,  whither 
he  retired  in  810,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  812,  one  year  before  the 
coronation  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  (1).  "  The  Irouveres  have  constructed  a  com- 
plete genealogy  for  Guillaume  d'Orange.  His  great-grandfatiier  is  Garin  de 
Moidglane,  whose  son  is  (iirard  de  Vienne;  (he  latter  is  (he  uncle  of  Aimeri  de 
Narbonne,  himself  uncle  of  Guillaume.  Guillaume,  in  his  (urn,  has  Vivien  for 
nephew. 

The  most  iideresting  chnnsons  of  this  voluminous  geste  are  the  following  : 

Girand  de  Vienne.  —  Tlie  sun  of  Garin,  Girard,  lias  received  as  Ins  lief  the  city  of 
Vicime.  After  Ijloody  cunflicts  witli  Cliarleniagne,  he  retires  to  Vienne  wtiere  lie  is 
besieged  for  seven  years.  Among  his  bra^cst  barons  is  his  nephew  Olivier,  A\liose  sister 
is  the  beautiful  Audc.  Roland,  who  is  fighting  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Charle- 
magne, perceives  Aude,  falls  in  love  nitli  her  and  wishes  to  carry  her  off;  but  Olivier 
prevents  him.  At  lengtli,  it  is  decided  tliat  a  duel  between  Roland  and  Olivier  will 
terminate  the  war.  The  two  a\  arriurs  are  taken  to  an  island  in  the  Rhone,  where  they 
light,  while  from  afar  Charlemagne,  (jirard  and  Aude  watch  anxiously  tlioir  gigantic 
and  interminable  struggle.  An  angel  separates  them  and  orders  them  to  make  friends 
again  so  as  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  Saracens.  Olivier  gives  Roland  the  hand  of 
his  sister,  Aude.  Ttiis  last  episode  was  xised  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Legende  des  Slides, 
under  the  title  of  Le  Mariage  de  Roland  (2). 

Aimeri  de  Narbonne.  —  On  his  return  from  Spain,  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Roland  at  Roncevaux,  Cliarlemagne  comes  to  tlie  city  of  Narbonne,  which  belongs  to  the 
Saracens.  He  desires  to  conquer  it,  and  offers  it  to  any  one  of  his  barons  who  shall  bo 
able  to  take  it.  But  all  of  them,  even  the  bravest,  declare  that  they  are  in  haste  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  Charlemagne, irritated,  sends  them  away.  However,  a  young 
ts-night  named  Aimeri,  nephew^  of  Girard  de  Vienne,  accepts  the  proposal  of  the  emperor 
and  capliues  the  city.     The  Irouvere  next   relates    hov^    Aimeri   married   Hermangart  do 

(1)  G.  I'AKis,  (Jhresloinathie,  p.  27.  —  M.  Joseph  Bedier  has  devoted  the  first  volume  of  his 
Legendes  epiques  to  Guillaume  ;  according  to  him,  there  is  but  one  historical  character  in  this 
Geste,  Guillaume,  Count  of  Toulouse,  founder  of  tlie  monastery  of  Gellone.  "  The  authors  of  the 
Chansons  de  geste  learned  from  the  monlis  of  Gellone  —  and  could  only  have  learned  from  them 
—  the  few  authentic  lacts  they  record  ol  their  Guillaume,  and  which  form  the  sole  historical  basis 
of  their  countless  tale  (vol.  I,  p.  404). 

(2)  Read  the  combat  of  Roland  and  Olivier  in  the  Chrestomalhie  of  Cledat.  p.  92.  —  J.  Hedier, 
1,24. 
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Pavie  :  of  lliis  inarriafico  was  born  (aiillaiime  dUrauge.  Tlio  reader  will  liavo  recognised, 
in  the  first  part  of  llu;  poem,  the  subject  treated  by  Victor  Hugo  in  Aymerillot  [Leijende 
des  Sil'cles)  (1). 

Le  Charroi  de   Nimes.   —   Guillaume   takes   Nimes,   thanks   to   a   stratagem   which 
furnishes  the  title  of  liie  chansun.      He  CDiLceals  a  Ihonsand   kiiiplils  in  barrels,    and    dis 
guised  as  a  carter,  he 
himself     drives       the 
charroi  into  the  Sara- 
cen  city  (2). 

La  Prise  d  Oran- 
ge tells  us  hoA\  Guil- 
laump  con(|uered  the 
city  of  Orange  and 
married  the  beautiful 
Orable,  v\idoA\  of  a 
Saracen  king,  w  ho  be- 
came (Christian  and 
took  the  name  (jf  (Jui- 
bourc. 

Aliscans  is  the 
most  celebrated  and 
beautiful  chanson  of 
this  cycle,  and  its  first 
[lart  merits  classical 
rank  as  much  as  the 
Roland,  (luillaunie 
fights,  in  the  plain  of 
\liscans  (8),  an  inn- 
umerahlr  Saracen  ar- 
m\  ;  In;  is  defeated, 
and  Hies  to  \\  a  rd  s 
Orange.  Under  a  tree, 
near  a  fountain,  he 
Ihids  his  nephew  Vi- 
vien, mortally  wound- 
ed  after  having 
fought  all  day.  Vi- 
vien dies  ill  the  arms  of  his  uncle,  \vho  tries  in  vain  to  carry  away  his  body.  Pursued 
on  all  sides,  (iuillaume  only  escapes  by  putting  on  Saracen  armoiu'.  Finally  he  arri\es 
al  the  walls  of  Orange.  ISul  Guibourc,  his  wife,  refuses  to  lia\e  the  gates  opened  for 
him.  .She  will  not  admit  tlic  possibility  that  Gnillaunu'  could  run  away,  and  orders 
him  to  return  to  the  battle  to  save  a  convoy  of  Ghristian  prisoners.  Guillaume  obeys,  and 
is  able  to  return  again  to  his  town.     He  soon  leaves  it  to  go  and  ask  help  of  king  Louis. 


AIMERI    DE    \AnBO.N>E    UECEH  ES    A    :WESSENC.ER    FROM    CllAnLEMAGNE 

«  How  the  King  orders  Ainieri  to  sond  his  children  to  him.  << 
From  a  uiiiiiature  of  the  end  of  the  xui  ceiitiiri/,  in  a  ma)ii(script 

of  the  MEI'ARTEMENT    DES  ENFANS    AIMERI 


(i)  Morceau.r  choisin;  2'"'  fycle,  p.  957:  —  CltreslOinathic  by  G.  Paris,  p.  63.     Coucorning  tlie 
group  of  Aiineri  de  Narbonne,  cf.  J,  Bb;r)n:R's  Legendes  epiques,  vol.  I,  p.  iS- 

(2)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  M.  Gledat  the  passage  entitled:  Le  comte  Gtiitlaume  et  I'Em- 
pereur  Louis.  —  J.  Bedier,  I,  65. 

(3)  In  connection  with  tlie  plain   of   .Aliscans.   see  Les  Villes  dart  relehres  :  Ximes  et  Arlcfi,  by 
Roger  Pevre.  Paris.  Renoiiard. 
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—  In  the  second  part  (return  and  triumph  of  Guillaume),  a  grotesque  character  appears, 
a  sort  of  giant  named  Renofuart  (1),  who  fights  with  a  tinel  (club).  In  1903  a  Chanson  de 
Guillaume  was  discovered  of  an  earlier  date  than  Aliscans  or  the  Chevalerie  Vivien  (2). 

Tlic  liistory  of  Guillaume  and  of  his  nephen  is  completed,  on  one  hand,  in  Les  Enfances 
Vivien  and  La  Chevalerie  Vivien;  on  the  otiicr  hand,  in  Le  Moniage  Guillaume  (the  hero 
becomes  a  monk)  and  Le  Moniage  Renouarl  (in  the  mock-heroic  manner). 

3.  Geste  of  Doon  de  Mayence. 

Doon  de  Mayence  is  the  ancestor  of  the  four  sons  of  Ainion  do  Dordone,  the. 
most  celebraled  of  whom  is  Renaud  de  Monlauban,  wlio  gives  liis  name  to  the 
principal  chanson  of  this  rather  confused  cycle. 

Renaud  de  Montauban.  —  Renaud  and  his  broUiers,  being  pursued  by  Charlemagne, 
are  welconuni  ity  Yon,  king  of  (iascony.  They  build  the  castle  of  Montauban,  where 
they  sustain  a  long  siege  by  the  emperor.  Tliey  then  leave  Monlauban  and  go  to  Tre- 
moigne.  Renaud  lights  w  itli  Ogier,  w  ilh  Roland,  \\  ith  (Charlemagne  himself.  At  lenglh 
jieace  is  concluded.  The  four  sons  of  Aimon  are  compelled  to  yield  up  their  famous 
horse,  Rayard,  who  had  carried  all  four  of  tliem  on  his  back  throughout  the  dangers  of 
the  flight  and  of  the  liattle.  Rayard  is  thrown  into  the  Meuse  ;  but  he  tjreaks  the  stone 
which  bad  been  attached  to  his  neck,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  Ardennes  forest.  —  Renaud 
makes  an  expedition  to  .lerusalem,  where  be  triumphs  over  the  Hmir  of  Persia.  Then, 
by  way  of  penitence,  he  engages  bimseltas  a  common  mason  among  the  workmen  wiio 
are  building  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  Killed  by  his  companions,  he  comes  to  life  again 
in  order  to  reach  Tremoigne,  where  be  is  buried  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his 
dignity  (r!). 

Tiiis  clianson,  so  full  of  variety  and  abounding  in  warlike,  romantic  and  mi- 
raculous episodes,  was  incessantly  rehandled  and  brought  up  to  dale.  Under  tlie 
tille  of  Les  Quatre  Jils  Aymon,  it  has  always  remained  one  of  tlie  most  popular 
of  the  chansons. 

In  Renaud,  an  cnclianfer  named  Maugis,  became  in  his  turn  tlie  subject  of  a 
later  poem. 

4.  Individual  (Iestes.  —  Non-classified  Chansons.' 

The  Geste  des  Loherains,  or  Lorrains,  is  composed  of  several  poems,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  Garin,  ^^bicll  contains  a  very  beautiful  scene  in  the  death  of 
Begon.  —  Begon,  a  lorrain,  is  hunting  tlie  a\  ild-boar,  and  is  drawn  by  the  chase  into 
the  country  of  his  enemy,  Fromont  of  Bordeaux.  Begon  (4)  is  killed  by  the  gamekeepers 
and  serfs  of  Fromont.  This  event  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  reprisals  and  veng- 
eance. 

(1)  Compare  with  Renouart  of  the  Club  the  iMorgant  of  Puici  (an  Italian  poet  who  died  in  1487); 
Morgant  is  a  giant,  taken  and  converted  bv  lioland.  who  tights  with  a  bell-clapper. 

(2)  J.  Bedieh,  I,  78. 

(3)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  Gledat,  the  Combat  contre  Charlemagne  et  contre  Roland. 
p.  111.  J.  Bedier,  IV.  189. 

(4)  Read,  in  the  Recits  extraits  des  poetes  el  prosateurs  du  moyen  age.  de  G.  Paris,  the  Mart 
de  Began,  p.  40. 
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Raoul  de  Cambrai.  —  Raoul  is  tlie  most  accomplished  type  of  the  primitive  feudal 
knight,  at  once  courageous,  brutal  and  ferocious:  and  the  original  beauty  of  the  poem  is 
due  to  the  close  and  logical  development  of  this  character.  Raoul,  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  fief  of  Vermandois,  devastates  the  country  and  burns  the  Abbey  of  Origiiy. 
He  then  gives  combat  to  Erniiut  de  Douai,  uncle  of  his  squire,  Bernier.  Here  the  situat- 
ion is  particularly  dramatic 
and  psychological,  as  the  un- 
fortunate Bernier  is  agitated 
and  restrained  by  conscientious 
scruples  :  his  mother  has  been 
burned  by  Raoul  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Origny ;  his  uncle 
Ernaut  is  wounded  and  pur- 
sued by  Raoul  —  but  Raoul  is 
his  suzerain,  and  Bernier  dares 
not  defend  Ernaut.  At  leiight, 
all  of  Ernaut's  defenders  hav- 
ing been  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  dreadful  pursuit  becoming 
more  intense  than  ever,  Ber- 
nier decides  to  draw  sword 
against  Raoul  and  kills  him. 
This  passage  is  one  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  a  combat  in 
French  literature,  and  is  as 
accurate  as  it  is  impassioned  (1 ). 

Ami  et  Amile.  —  Ami, 
stricken  uilh  leprosy,  can  on- 
ly be  cured  by  bathing  in  the 
blood  of  the  two  children  of 
Amile.  Amile  does  not  hesit- 
ate to  give  this  proof  of  devo- 
tion and  gratitude  to  Ami  who 
formerly   saved  his  life.     Ami 

is  cured;  but   God  performs  a   miracle    to    recompense   Amile,    who,   returning 
room  where  he  had    cut   the    throats   of   his    children,   finds    them    living,  and 
on    their    bed   with  a    golden  apple    2). 

The  cycle  of  La  Croisade  was  formed  late,  after  the  age  of  epic  production 
was  over.  The  chansons  of  this  cycle  are  nothing  else  than  history  in  rhyme. 
Their  dryness  proves  that  great  events  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce poetry,  and  that  poetry  is  entirely  subjective  and  has  only  its  moment.  We 
may  note  the  Chanson  de  Jerusalem  or  d'Antioche,  and  the  Chevalier  aii  Cygne. 
AUe  these  chansons  were  rehandled  in  the  fourteenth  century  (3). 

(1)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  G.   Paris,   the  Combat  de  Raoul  et  d'Ernaut  et  la  mort  de 
Raoul,  p.  37.  — Morceaux  choisis,  2cycle,  p.  17. —  J.  Bedikr,  II,  319. 

(2)  Read,  in  tlie  Chrestomathie   of  Cled.xt,  Ami  et  Amile  se  retrouvant  et  se  reconnaissant, 
p.  122.  —  J.  Bedier,  II,  170. 

(3)  Gr.  Paris,  Litterature  franQaise  an  moyen  age,  §  29. 


THE    HORSE    B.\.yART    C.VUU\1.\(J    THE      1(   I  H     M  >S 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xui  century 
in  a  luanuscripi,  of  Re)iaitd  de  Monlauban. 


A  1  ^  (  > 


to   the 
playing 


THE    LEGENI^ 
IN    CHU( 

This  windo^A^  wliicli  il:i|  f 
which  still  ornaments  (;ii;i-( 
Iration  of  the  legend  of  (  i 
themselves,  but  twol,:iliie 
Charlemagne's  supposed  ^ 
the  Chroniqne  dii  Faii\    1  p 

The  legend  may  be  f  o 
medallion  on  tlie  right. 

Charlemagne  assists  at     \ 
mass  celebrated  by  SainI  iMl 


Ba  dou  i  n,  Ro- 
land's brother. 
is  with  him 
during  his  last 
moments. 


B  a  it  o  u  i  n  ill 
nounces 
land's   d'H 
to    Chart  |;i 
gne. 

i 


Roland  blows  his  horn  and  ft 
a  rock  with  his  swonl. 


Roland  kills 
M  a  r  si  1  e  at 
Roncevaux. 


Charlemag 
return  to    i 
cevaux. 


Battle  of  Roncevaux. 


The  v\'  a  r  o  f 
Ch  arlemagno 
against  the 
Saracen  Agol- 
ant. 


Miracle' 
the  s  per 
bursting  1 
bloom 


Charlemagne  builds  the  bas 
of  Compostella  in  honoui 
Saint  James. 


;;ARLEMAGNE 
/"JDOWS 

I  ml  of  llic  XII  century  and 
il,  has  taken  for  (lie  illus- 

I  Mul   the  Chansons  de  (jcstc 

II  .1    legendary    account    of 
iiislantinople  ;  and  second 

J   liiidnniiig   at    the    lowest 


1  I  !■  iiiagne's 

I  I  \  <■!■  bcfdl'O 

J  luiM'lvinc. 


Takinp  of  Paiii- 
peluiio  by  the 
French. 


Ii''   I'^mperor  s   Departure. 


Saint  James  ap- 
pears to  the 
Emperor  and 
bills  him  go  to 
Spain  to  res- 
cue his  tomb. 


Mi'iiiMgnebe- 

IMs    in 

the 

IvTheM 

ilkv 

;i  V     (c. 

illeil 

II. |.  Ml 

il.lh' 

cr   r   ^       • 

f  he 

o:,.|  ,)fS 

t  Ja- 

'     inil 

asks 

III    ex 

pla- 

■inn  of 

this 

iiionienon. 

I  Icinagne  phices  the  Holy 
on   the  altar  of  his  Chapel 
at  Aix. 


I  i. -feat  of 
le  Saracens 
ifore  Jerusa- 
|ni. 

I 


Constantine  ma- 
kes a  present 
of  some  of  the 
relics  of  the 
Passion  to 
Charlemagne. 


Consl.-intine  receives 
Charlemagne. 


e  Bishops 
■ge  Charle- 
jagne  to  set 
lit  for  the  (le- 
jv'ery  of  Jeni- 
Uem. 


Constantine, 
Emfieror  of 
Constanti  n  o  - 
pie,  seesChai- 
ieiuagne  in  a 
dream  as  his 
deliverer. 


he  Signature  "  of  the  donors 
'  the  stained  window,  the  corp- 
fation  of  the  furriers  of  Char  tres. 
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IV.   _  THE  CHANSON   DE  ROLAND. 

1.  History  and  Legend.  — History.  — E<xinhard  or  Einhaid  has  left  us  a  very 
succinct  accounl  of  llie  liislorical  evculs  which  were  Irausl'oruied  into  legends  in 
Uie  Chanson  de  Roland.  Charlemagne  was  relurning  from  an  expedition  againsl 
the  Saracens  in  tlic  Norlh  of  Spain.  His  lear-guard,  commanded  by  the  Count 
of  the  mai-ch  of  I5ritanny  (French  Brittany),  Roland  or  Ilroland,  was  surprised 
in  the  valley  of  Roncevaux  by  Basque  mountaineers.  These  men,  lightly  armed 
and  accustomed  to  fight  among  rocks  and  precipices,  easily  vanquished  the 
heavily  armed  knights  who  were  strangers  to  the  country.  The  Franks  were 
surrounded  and  overwhelmed;  and  Charlemagne  could  not  revenge  himself  for 
this  affront  (778j. 

Legend.  —  Roland  is  made  out  to  be  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne  (we  do  not 
know  why),  and  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  The  poem  places  beside 
him  in  the  rear-guard,  Olivier  (whose  sister  Aude  is  IxMrothed  to  Roland),  Arch- 
bishop Turpin  and  tlic  other  peers  of  France.  Tiiis  rear-guard  is  composed, 
therefore,  of  the  elite  of  the  Christian  barons,  to  (he  number  of  twenty  thousand. 

It  was  necessary  to  supply  them  with  worthy  adversaries.  How  could  it  be 
tolerated  that  Roland,  Olivier,  Turpin  and  their  heroic  companions  should  be 
overwhelmed  amidst  rocks  by  an  ambuscade  of  obscure  and  elusive  enemies 
like  the  Basques?  The  Franks  returning  from  Spain  were  therefore  attacked  at 
Roncevaux  by  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  well  armed  and  very  brave.  And 
one  must  not  observe  that  such  armies  could  not  be  raised  at  Roncevaux.  In 
tlie  minds  of  the  Northern  trouveres,  Roncevaux  remained  nothing  more  than 
gloomy  and  grandiose  scenery,  a  backdrop,  with  rocks  and  pines,  set  as  in  a 
theatre. 

One  modilicalion  led  to  another.  Was  it  probable  that  the  Saracens  would 
dare  to  attack  this  rear-guard,  or  that  the  latter  should  permit  itself  to  be  sur- 
prised? Then  appeared  an  essentially  popular  and  primitive  idea,  that  of 
treason.  Hi  all  literatures,  the  death  of  heroes  is  allribuled  to  the  work  of  a 
traitor.  (It  is  through  treason  that  Paris  kills  Achilles,  thai  Hagen  kills  Sieg- 
fried, and  Laertes,  Hamlet.  —  Compare  historical  deaths,  almost  always  attrib- 
uted by  the  people  to  treason  or  poison.)  Charlemagne,  who  has  treated  wilh 
the  Saracen  king,  Marsile,  leaves  the  country  in  safely;  but  Ganelon  has 
prepared,  like  personal  revenge,  the  death  of  Roland. 

It  was  not  possible,  indeed,  that  such  an  insult  sliould  be  passed  over  without 
reprisal  ;  and  while,  in  reality,  Charlemagne  was  never  able  to  punish  the  Bas- 
ques, we  see  him  in  the  legend  relurning  to  Spain  to  exterminate  the  Saracens 
and  punish  tlu'  traitor  Ganelon.  Of  course,  all  the  details  are  proportionaUy 
enlarged,  and  llicre  is  a  surprising  sort   of  logic    in  Ibis    work.     The    relative 
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probiibilily  of  Hit'  characters,  corresponding  wilh  llic  ([iiality  of  the  heroes,  llieir 
virlue,  tlu;  imporlaiicc  ol  the  conil)at  and  the  Ijcauly  of  tlie  scenery,  seem  lo 
have  been  calcuhiled  by  a  conscious  artist,  —  and  tlie  marvellous  is  entirely 
appropriate. 

Bnt  what  is  most  striking  in  Hie  obscure  genesis  of  tliis,  Ihe  most  beauliful 
of  Frcncli  cliansons,  is  lliat  tlie  hero  succumbs,  tliat  his  own  exallcd  pride  is 
responsible  for  his  defeat,  and   I  hat  his  dealli  is  glorified  thereby. 

2.  Plan  and  Critical  Analysis.  —  Slmplicily  and  Clearness  of  Ihe  Plan.  —  The 
general  plan  of  the  Roland  is  simple  and  easy  to  comprehend  ;  i(s  claiil\  is  hnly 
French  and  its  construction  dramatic.  It  contains  an  exposition,  a  plot  and  a 
denouement, —  tlie  denouement,  it  is  true,  is  double  and  prolonged. 

The  exposilion  consists  of  Charlemagne's  preparations  for  departure,  antl  (he 
treason  of  (ianelon  ;  —  the  plot  is  Ihe  episode  \vtiere  Roland  refuses  to  call  (Jliar- 
lemagne  lo  his  succour,  and  wages  an  unecjual  liatllc;  —  the  denoueinenl  Is, 
first,  the  death  of  Roland,  then  tlie  punishment  of  the  Saracens  and  the  trailor. 
Not  one  episode  foreign  to  the  action  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment. Tliough  the  interviews  between  Ganelon  and  niancandrin  and  Marsile 
appear  to  US  too  tedious,  and  the  combats  of  Hie  French  and  Saracens  loo 
long  drawn  out,  yet  Ihe  subject  is  never  abandoned  (1;. 

Analysis  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  f^jr  sc^c■rl  years  riiiirlciiiui^iiu  lius  liccn  in 
Spain;  it  only  remains  for  him  to  conquer  Saragosse  and  kinjj  Marsile.  >io\v,  Mai'-ilc 
asivs  ("or  peace,  and  il  is  exactly  at  lliis  moinenl  that  (lie  poem  beij^ins.  Cliarlcmajfiio 
summons  his  barons  lo  discuss  llie  proposals  made  t)y  Uie  Saracen.  Alter  llicir  dcliber- 
aliuiis,  in  wliicli  the  old  Due  Naimcs,  Iloland,  Olivier,  Archbishop  Turpin  and  Cane- 
Ion  lake  part,  Ihe  treaty  of  peace  is  accepted  in  principle  ;  but  it  is  nec(>ssary  to  name  an 
ambassador  lo  accompany  the  Mussulman  envoys  and  treat  direcll\  with  Marsile.  The 
mission  is  a  dangerous  one  :  Roland  impetuously  demands  to  go.  Charlemagne  refuses 
lo  send  him  ;  neither  will  he  send  Turpin  or  Olivier.  It  is  then  that,  by  lloland's 
advice,  the  Emperor  cliooses  Ganelon,  amt  Ganelon  is  furious.  On  tlie  road  lo  Sara- 
gossa,  at  the  side  of  the  Saracen  131ancandrin,  Ganelon  plots  his  treason;  and  when  lie 
comes  into  the  presence  of  Marsile,  he  promises  lo  cause  Iloland  and  the  oilier  peers  to 
be  placed  in  Itie  rear-guard,  so  that  the  Saracens  can  surprise  and  massacre  at  Ronccvaux 
the  elite  of  Frencli  chi^alry. 

After  Ganelons  return,  Charlemagne  goes  into  France.  Roland,  \\itli  Ihc  rear-guard, 
has  penetrated  into  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  when  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  Olivier  advises  him  to  sound  his  horn,  to  summon  Charlemagne;  three  limes 
Roland  refuses  (2),  and  the  battle  begins.  After  heroic  exploits,  all  the  French  barons 
succumb,  except  01i\ier,  Tur[)in  and  Roland.  Roland  decides  lo  sound  his  olifant.  In 
the  eiVorl  his  temples  break,  but  the  sound  reaches  the  ears  of  Charlemagne  who  returns 
in  great  haste,  after  having  ordered  Ganelon  to  be  put  in  chains,  having  understood  his 
\illainy  too  late  (3).     At  Roncevaux  Olivier  dies;  after  liiin,  'I'urpin;  at  last  Roland  tries 

(1)  J.  B^DlKR,  Lef/endcs  epi'jKcs,  III,  pi).  183-455. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  :ind  cycle,  \>.  12. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  3. 
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to  break  his  Duraadal  against  the  rock,  but  failing,  lie  lays  his  sword  and  his  olifant 
under  him  and  dies,  his  head  turned  towards  Spain,  and  offering  to  God  his  right  hand 
glove  (1). 

However,  Gharlcinagne  has  returned,  and  pursues  and  exterminates  the  Saracens  while 
the  Deity  prolongs  the  daylight  for  him.  Then  he  pays  the  last  honours  to  the  barons 
dead  on  the  plain,  and  carries  away  in  stag-skins  the  bodies  of  Roland,  Olivier  and 
Turpin.  lleturning  to  Aix-la-Chapclle,  the  emperor  announces  to  Oliviers  sister,  Aude, 
the  death  of  her  betrothed,  Roland  :  she  falls  dead  (2).  —  A  council  is  called  to  pass 
judgment  upon  Ganelon.  He  is  defended  in  the  lists  by  his  relation,  Pinabel,  against 
Thierry,  who  is  the  champion  of  Roland.  Pinabel  is  vaniiuished,  and  (ianelon,  con- 
demned to  death,  is  drawn  and  quartered.  The  poem  terminates  in  a  dream  of  Char- 
lemagne's, in  A\hich  an  angel  appears  and  orders  liim  to  prepare  for  a  new  expe- 
dition. 

The  Scenery.  —  Tliere  are  Ihree  principal  so^^nes  :  the  orchard  where  Char- 
leniague  holds  his  coancii,  and  which  has  a  siniliiig  and  ])icUircstiLie  aspect^ 
with  the  gokien  armchair  oi"  the  emperor,  the  stairway  of  blue  marble,  the 
cortege  of  Marsile's  envoys,  the  costumes,  e(c.  11  is  a  sort  of  colored  print 
or  brilliant  mosaic.  The  battle-scene  is  sinister  :  "  Hants  sont  Ics  puys,  tene- 
breuscs  les  vallees,  la  roche  est  noire...  "  Far  away,  in  France,  a  wonderful  temp- 
est breaks  forth:  "  A  micli,  11  y  a  de  grandes  tenebres...  C'est  le  grand  deuil 
pour  la  morl  dc  Uoland!  "  And  when  Charlemagne  seeks  the  bodies  of  his  val- 
iant knights,  "  il  trouve  le  pre  rempli  d'herbes  et  de  fleurs,  qui  sont  toutes 
vermeilles  du  sang  de  nos  barons.  "  Finally,  we  are  at  Aix,  and  here  we  have 
no  more  description;  the  trouA'cre  contents  himself  with  naming  the  palace 
where  Charlemagne  judges  Ganelon,  and  the  plain  where  tlie  two  champions 
fought. 

Variety.  Episodes.  —  It  is  unjust  to  exaggerate  the  monotony  of  the  epi- 
sodes. \\  hen  closely  examined,  we  lind  that  the  scenes  in  the  second  part  have 
been  managed  Avith  genuine  skill  :  for  instance,  Avhen  Roland  and  Olivier  per- 
ceive in  Hie  distance  the  Saracen  army;  and,  while  the  innumerable  host 
approaches,  the  scene  of  the  horn  between  the  two  knights,  Roland  refusing 
three  times  to  summon  Cliarlemagne  to  his  rescue.  And  then  Ihe  battle  begins; 
but  this  sword-play  interest  us  less,  no  doubt,  tlian  the  audiences  of  the  eleventh 
century.  But  we  must  do  the  Irouvere  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  has  souglit 
to  give  variety,  if  not  to  (lie  actual  sword-llirusts,  at  least  to  the  physiognomy 
and  speeches  of  the  adversaries,  as  attentive  reading  clearly  shows.  At  last 
Roland  decides  to  blow  his  horn;  and  here  we  can  admire  unrestrainedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  epic  inventions  :  at  the  sound  of  Roland's  horn,  Char- 
lemagne thrills, but  Ganelon  reassures  him.  Then  we  are  taken  back  to  Ronce- 
vaux   Avhere   Roland    again   sounds   the  olifant  "    a  grande  douleur,   a   grande 

(1)  Morceaiix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  b. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  16. 
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angoisse.  "  And  tho  king  says:  "  Gc  cor  a  longue  halciiic,  '  and  he  rclnnis, 
causing-  all  his  lruin[)cts  to  be  blown,  which  answer  Ihc  horn  of  Roland,  wliiie 
in  the  army  "  il  n'en  est  pas  un  qui  ne  plourc  ct  nc  sanglolo.  " 

Bui  where  we  are  most  struck  by  the  variety  of  the  episodes  is   in   Ihc  death 

(it  Ihc  Ihrce    hisl    survivors    of   Ihc 

battle,  Olivier,   i'mpni  and  ilohmd. 
Olivier   is  blinded  by  his  blood  : 

and,    stuimed   and    faint,    he   mis- 
lakes  his  friend  iloland  for  a  pagan 

and  strikes  him  ;  Ihcn   he   begs  his 

pardon,  embraces  him  and  dies. 
Archbishop      Turpin,      mortally 

wounded,     summons     strength 

enough    to    bless  the  bodies  which 

Roland   has    laid  before  him  ;  and 

then,    seeing     Roland     swoon,     he 

drags   himself  to    Ihe  brook   to   fill 

the  olifanl  with  water  ;  but  in  this 

last  effort  he  dies,  and  Roland,  com- 
ing to  himself,  finds  only  his  dead 

body. 

Finally,   it   is    lloland's   turn.      If 

we  were  not  reading  the  w  ork  of  an 

old    anonymous   trouvere,    writing 

in  a    language    which  the    Frencli 

have  decided,  through  singular  la- 
ziness,  lo   regard  as  infantile   and 

barbarous,  there  would  be  but  one 

o|)iiuon  upon   llie   siipieme  beauty 

of  this  passage,     in  the  first  place, 

t,lie  scene  is  prepared  by  the  surest 

method.     One  by   one   the  compa- 
nions of  lloland   liave   fallen  ;   he, 

the  hero,  survives  tlieia  all.      \\  lien 

he  was  fighting  amongst  his  com- 
rades, we  admired  his  strength  and 

courage  ;   but  now   he  seems    still 

more  heroic,  for  we  feel  thai  only 
his  supciior  will  power  keeps  life  in  his  exhausted   and  bleeding  body.     How- 
ever, the    pagans    have  not    given   him    any    mortal  thrust.     There  is  a  hole   in 
his  helmet  made  by   the  sword   of  Olivier,     lie  has  but   one  open  wound,  Ihe 
broken  temples  caused  by  the  desperate   appeal  of  his  olifant  to  Charlemagne 
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STATUli    Ol'    EiOLAlMJ 

Work  of  tlio  xiil  ccntviry, 

sculpturoil  on  tlie    portal 

of  Verona  Gathoilral. 


/tJ/iCL 

STATUE    OF    OLIVIER 

Work  (if  I  lie  Mil  century, 

sculptured  on    the    portal 

of  Verona  Calhedral.| 
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over  Ihc  mountains;  bul  through  this  breech  his  blood  is  flowing,  and  his  last 
hour  is  near.  We  do  not  find,  in  any  ancient  epic,  French  or  other,  a  scene 
equal  to  this  one  :  a  hero  who  dies  unvanquished,  alone,  his  face  turned  towards 
his  terrified  enemies,  one  hand  extended  to  C.od,  tlie  other  resting  on  his  faith- 
ful sword,  whose  exploits  lie  recalls  three  times  with  melancholy  pride,  while 
he  perceives  in  the  distance,  in  the  midst  of  his  death  agony,  the  sure  and 
formidable  approacli  of  his  avenger. 

3.  The  Characters.  —  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  some  school-books,  by 
a  kind  of  sophistry,  to  establish  a  regular  comjiarison  between  the  characters  in 
the  Iliad  and  those  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  This  comparison  is  legitimate 
only  if  we  wish  lo  note  certain  curious  analogies  between  two  early  epics,  which 
were  conceived  in  two  entirely  opposite  psychological  and  social  niomenls.  Ro- 
land, without  doubt,  resembles  Achilles  in  the  sense  that  both  of  them  incarn- 
ate excessive  valiance ;  and  Olivier  may  be  compared  witli  Hector  of  Troy, 
because  like  him  liis  courage,  based  on  reason,  and  his  prudence,  which  is  not 
weakness,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  headlong  and  rash  type  of  bravery.  Hut, 
carried  any  furtlier.  Hie  parallel  becomes  artificial  to  the  point  of  being  ridi- 
culous. Duke  Naimes,  furthermore,  might  be  the  Nestor  of  our  epic  ;  but  what 
must  be  said  of  those  who  set  face  to  face  Charlemagne  and  Agamemnon, 
Archbishop  Turpin  and  the  sootlisayer  Chalcas? 

Roland.  —  Roland  possesses  beauty  (1) ;  prodigious  physical  strength  ("2) ; 
courage  equal  to  his  strength  (3);  he  is  loyal  to  his  king  (4);  but  lie  is  proud, 
and  by  his  inordinate  pride  he  is  responsible  for  the  disaster  (5).  Neither  his 
courage  nor  his  pride  prevents  his  being  compassionate ;  lie  loves  Olivier  (6) ;  he 
can  weep  and  sigh  (7);  he  is  pious,  and  does  not  forget,  wlien  dying,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sin  (8).  This  cliaracter,  then,  is  not  rigid;  it  is  not  of  llohuid  one 
can  say,  "  Et  rien  d'humain  ne  bat  sous  cette  bonne  armure.  "  He  is  "  ni 
tout  a  fait  bon,  ni  tout  a  fait  mediant,  "  as  Aristotle  requires  the  hero  of  tra- 
gedy to  be.  When  we  study  his  character  without  prejudice,  we  find  it  more 
or  less  complex,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  —  M.  J.  Bedier  writes  :  "In 
this  poem,  lioland  and  his  companions,  so  far  from  being  the  slaves  of  their 
destiny,  are  on  the  contrary  its  artisans  and  masters,  as  much  as  any  characters 
of  Corneille.  It  is  their  own  characters  which  evoke  and  determine  the  drama 
and  better  still,  it  is  character  of  Roland  alone.  (Legendes  epiques,  HI,  411.) 

(1)  We  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  stanzas,  edition  L  Gautier.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise  for 
students  to  look  up  these  citations  themselves  and  get  from  them  a  portrait  of  Roland,  Oli- 
vier, etc.    Laisse  XCV. 

(2)  CXXXVII  et  passim.  —  (3)  XGI,  GLXV,  CLXVII,  GLXXXIII,  etc.  -  (4)  XGII,  XGIII.  — 
(b)  XIV,  XVIII,  LXI,  LXV,  LXXXVIl  and  following.  —  (6)  GLXXII,  GLXXIII,  CLXXXIX, 
GXC,  etc.  —  (7)GGIII.  —  (8)GCII,  GGIII. 
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Olivier.  —  "  Roland  esl  preiix,  nmis  Olivier  est  sage.'"  The  cliaractor  of  Olivior 
is  consistent  Ihrouglioul  llic  poem,  lie  is  wise  in  Charlemagne's  council  (1); 
wise  before  the  battle  (-2) ;  when  he  a.sl<s  lioiand  to  blow  his  horn  (3);  and 
when  he  rallies  Roland  for  decidiiiji  too  tale  to  obey  him  (A);  his  friendship  is 
sincere  and  frank  (a);  his  bravery  in  battle  equal  to  Roland's  (ti). 

Charlemagne.  —  Charlemagne,  who  in  7TS  was  only  lliiily-seven  years  old, 
is  represented  in  the  Roland  as 
an  ancestor:"-  11  a  la  barbe 
blanche  et  le  chef  tout  fleuri"(7); 
this  beard  he  sometimes  invok- 
es (8),  sometimes  spreads  over 
his  cuirass  (9),  sometimes  pulls 
and  tears  in  sign  of  grief  (10,: 
Marsile  has  a  sort  of  superstitious 
((•nor  of  Charlemagne,  helieving 
him  two  hundred  years  old  (Hi. 
The  great  emperor  consults  his 
barons  (12),  not  to  let  liiem  dict- 
ate to  him,  but  to  eidighlen 
himself.  He  is  ever  present  in 
the  minds  of  the  combatants  at 
Ronccvaux(l3),and  especially  is 
he  invoked  by  the  dying  (see  the 
death  of  Roland)  (14).  Ciiarle- 
magne  loves  his  knights  as  much 
as  they  love  him  :  note  his  an- 
guish w  hen  he  h(>ars  the  horn  of 
Roland  (15),  his  grief  when  he 

comes  n[)on  I  lie  bodies  of  his  barons  (16),  his  indignation'  Avhen  he  is  asked  to 
pardon  the  traitor  Canelon  (17).  Me  is  not  less  brave  than  Roland,  and  strikes 
hard  in  bailie  (18).  Rut  in  the  midst  of  all  these  knights  who  seem  io  have  no 
other  function  than  to  cleave  in  twain  their  enemies,  and  who,  when  the  com- 
bat is  over,  yield  themselves  to  repose,  the  emperor  represents  the  supreme 
chief  who,  in  the  intervals  of  action,  thinks  and  foresees:  he  is  not  only  an 
arm,  but  a  brain  as  well.  His  sleep  is  agitated,  he  has  dreams  (19),  and  tlie 
angels  of  (iod  talk  with  him. 


THE    nlC-VTH    OF    HOI, AM) 

From  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  cenfui'V 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de 
France. 


(l)XVIIl.  —  (2)  LXXXIV,  LXXXV   —  (3)   LXXXVll  to   XCII,  and   XCVI.  -   (4)   CI.    to    CUV. 

—  (5)  XVIII,  CLXXI  to  CLXXV.  —  (6)  CX,  CXI,  CXXX,  CXLIII,  CXLVII,  etc.  —  (7)  VIII.— 
(8)XVII.  -(9)  CLX],CGLIV.  —  (10)  C01V,CCXLI,CCCXVIII.  -  (11)  XLIl.  XLIII.  XLIV.  —  (12)  VIII 
to  XXVII  and  CCXCVIII  to  CCCIV.  —  (13)  XC,  XCI,  XGIII,  XCIV,  etc.—  (14)  CXCVIII  to  CCIII. 

—  (15)CLV  to  CLXI  -(16)  CCXXXI  to  CCXL.  —  (17)  CCCill,  CCCIV.  -  (18)  CGLXVI  to  CCXCII. 

—  (19)  CCXI  to  CCXIII. 
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Turpin.  —  riie  charactor  of  Archbishop  Turpui,  also,  is  coherent,  lifcJike 
and  very  disliiicl  Irom  liu^  olliers.  Priest  and  soldier,  his  originality  consists 
in  his  never  forgetting  tliat  he  is  botli  one  and  tiie  otlier.  After  giving  the 
Frencli  Iris  blessing  (1),  he  fights  like  a  valorous  knight  (i);  hearing  the  dis- 
pute between  Roland  and  Olivier,  he  separates  liieni  and  speaks,  sensibly  to 
them  (3);  niorlally  wounded,  ho  nevertheless  lighls  on  (4),  and  is  Ihe  last  lo 
continue  in  the  combat  beside  Roland.  His  death  is  thai  of  a  priest  :  he  blesses 
the  bodies  brouglit  togc^ther  by  Roland  (5),  he  endeavours  to  succour  Ihe 
swooning  hero,  and  dies  in  lliis  charitable  elTort. 

Ganelon.  —  Ganelon  is  fai-  from  being  an  ordinary  character.  He  is  jior- 
Irayed  in  tlie  beginning  as  a  fine  and  Ijrave  knight  (6) ;  to.Marsile  he  defends 
Charhuuagne's  claims  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (7),  and  even  when  he  appears  be- 
fore the  council  wliich  sits  in  judgment  upon  his  treason,  his  mine  is  that  of  a 
true  knight  (8).  But  he  is  represented  as  vindictive  and  jealous  (9),  and  here 
lies  the  explanation  of  his  treason. 

Aude.  —  Aude  is  Olivier's  sister,  and  Ihe  fiancee  of  Roland  (see  Girnrd  de 
Vienne).  The  poet  must  be  praised  for  attrihuting  lo  her  such  noble  and  reserv- 
ed grief.     She  loo  dies  as  she  should  die  ('lOj. 

4.  The  Marvellous.  —  Every  epic,  because  of  the  grandeur  of  its  exploits, 
and  their  remoteness,  admits  the  intervention  of  the  marvellous.  While  popul- 
ar imagination  exaggerates  tlie  situations  and  actions,  at  the  same  time  it  feels, 
by  a  secret  sense  of  logic,  tliat  human  power  alone  would  not  be  equal  lo  such 
a  task.  11  is  not  satisfied  merely  to  render  tlie  hero  invulnerable  (Achilles, 
Siegfried),  but  brings  divinity  to  his  aid.  The  marvellous  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  is  eniirely  Christian,  without  any  intermixture  of  popular  superstition 
or  magic  ;  rather,  il  is  supernatural.  I>ut  there  is  only  a  minimuni  of  this  ele- 
ment. The  poet  teils  us  that  God  fights  on  Ihe  side  of  France,  and  that  the 
devil,  with  ApoUon  and  Tervagant,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Saracens.  Rut  neither 
God  nor  the  devil  plays  any  direct  role  in  the  batlle  :  they  remain  merely  sub- 
jective. The  only  apparitions  are  Ihose  of  Saint  Gabriel  and  Saint  Michael  when 
they  come  lo  reccuve  the  soul  of  lioland  (11).  Twice  again  Saint  (iabriel  appears 
to  Charlemagne,  but  only  in  dreams  (1'2).  Thus  we  may  see  tlie  restraint  of 
the  marvellous  here. 

5.  Language  and  Style.  —  Ttie  best  text  which  we  possess  of  Ihe  Chanson 
de  Roland  is  the  Oxford  MS,  thi-   work  of  an  Anglo-Norman  scribe  which  Leon 

(I)  XCIII,  XGIV.  —  (3)  GXXXIV,  CXI.H.  —  (3)  CLII].  -  (4)  GLXXIX,  CLXXX.  — 
(5)  CLXXXVII  to  CXG.  —  (6)  GXGl  to  GXGIV.  —  (7)  XX.  —  (8)  XXXII  lo  XXXIII.  —  (9)  GGG 
—   (10)  XV,  XX   to   XXVI.    -  (11)   GGIII.   -   (12)  GGXII  and  GGGXVIII 
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Gaulier  dates  bclwoeiA  1150  imd  I  KiO.  II  is  a  poor  copy,  as  badly  corrected  as 
it  Is  badly  wtiltcn.  Tlic  oiigiiiai  inaiiuscripl  must  have  been  written  in  Gor- 
man dialect,  wilii  the  study  of  wliich  we  are  not  concerned  in  liiis  place.  Let 
it  be  remembered  only  llial  the  Romance  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cenluries 
is  a  language  with  I  wo  cases,  in  wliicli  Ihc  F,;ilin  basis  is  still  very  exidcni,  jiiid 
where  the  Germanic  influence  only  appears  in  (he  words  themselves.  Ihc  s\ti- 
ta\  is  rigid  and  lacks  variety,  and  that  is  the  real  ilefect  of  this  language,  whose 
vocabulary  is  not  so  poor  as  the  ignorant  affirm;  Fornmlas  are  frequently  used 
in  the  narratives  and  descriplions  ;  tlicy  supplement  images,  which  are  very 
rare.  Evidently,  the  poetry  of  the  Roland  lies  in  Hie  situations  and  the  sent- 
iments, hardly  at  all  in  the  form.  We  are  accustomed,  by  our  classical  educat- 
ion, to  having  the  poets  supply  us  wilh  poetry  which  is  all  complete,  orn- 
amented witli  Jiyures  which  till  of  themselves  our  lazy  imaginations.  And  in 
this  connection,  romanticism  has  rendered  us  slill  more  passive :  we  love  poets 
and  artists,  we  do  not  love  either  poetry  or  tin-  arts.  Perhaps  our  ancestors  fell 
more  keenly  tlian  we  do  the  poetry  in  liiings  :  a  bare  and  rapid  indicalion  was 
sufficient  to  sujjjjfcst  a  situation  or  an  emotion  to  their  fresher  ima-nnalion. 


V.   —  DIFFUSION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHANSONS 

DE  QESTE. 

Tliough  our  chansons  de  geste  are  of  Germanic  origin,  it  was  surely  upon 
Gallo-Koman  soil  that  they  took  their  definitive  form,  and  und(M-  this  form 
exercised  a  truly  European  inlluence  (1). 

France,  only,  seems  lo  have  forgotten  lor  more  than  tinee  centuries,  from 
Ronsard  lo  \  ictor  Hugo,  poems  whose  value  had  been  proved  by  their  dilTusion 

(1|  Germany  translated  Roland  and.  Aliscans  (XH  and  XV  centuries)  ;  England  preferred  above 
all  Fierabas:  in  the  Low  Countries  in  tiie  twelt'lh  century,  Roncevaux  Renaiid.  Les  Lorrahis  are 
so  many  adaptations  of  the  French  poems  ;  in  Norway,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  a  collect- 
ion of  Sagas  (.i,)ol'  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Karlaniagnus-Saga,  itself  translated  into  Swed- 
ish and  Danish;  Spain  is  given  to  /■omanrcs,  whoso  subjects  are  often  drawn  from  French  epics. 

Italy,  of  all  the  neighboring  countries,  was  the  one  i'-liere  French  subjects  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  Transported  into  this  lively  and  curious  society,  the  French  chansons  were  first  of  all, 
in  Lombardy  and  Venitia,  circulated  in  Italianised  French.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  compilation  was  made  of  French  epic  legends  under  the  title  oi  Royaitx  de  France 
(Reali  di  Francia).  This  immense  work  was  followed  by  other  poems,  the  Entree  de  Spagne, 
Aspremont,  Rinaldo,  etc. 

Long  editions  in  prose  and  verse  were  made  of  Guillaume  d'Orange  and  Ogier  the  Dane.  These 
successes  continued.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Pulci  and  Bojardo,  in  the  sixteenth. 
Ariosto,  and  to  a  certain  degree  Tasso,  continued  to  exploit  French  yeslcs,  each  after  his  own 
fashion.     I;;ven  now  it  is  in  Italy  that  Roland,  Olivier,  Ogier,  Renaud.  etc.,  are  most  celebrated. 

[a]  The  word  Saga  (legend)  is  applied  in  Scandinavian  literatures,  on  one  hand  to  national 
Icelandic  poems,  in  prose  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  imitations  or  adaptations  of  French  epics  and 
romances  of  French  Brittany. 
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throughout  all  Europe.  Now  at  last  we  may  speak  of  the  chansons  de  geste  as 
of  classic  works,  without  being  obliged  to  seem  disdainful  of  a  literature  so 
essentially  national.  But  we  must  guard  against  a  contrary  excess.  Let  us 
constantly  admit  two  things  :  First,  that  in  tlie  inspiration  of  the  first  Frencli 
trouvcres,  tlic  sense  of  proportion  and  equilibrium  which  characterises  tlie  true 
artist  is  missing  (perliaps  because  the  greater  part  of  these  chansons  have  come 
to  us  in  tlie  form  of  unslciiful  reliandlings),  —  secondly,  that  tlieir  language, 
robust  and  precise  Ihougii  it  is,  and  already  truly  French  in  its  clarity,  has  not 
yet  acquired  tlie  necessary  suppleness  for  tlie  expression  of  intimate  sentiment 
or  for  variegated  description  of  the  external  world. 
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From  thu  manuscri[it  ol'  Grandes  Heures  of  the  Duke  de  licrry. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COURTLY    LITERATURE. 


THE  ROMANCES  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 
THE  ROMANCES  OF  ADVENTURE. 


SUMMARY 


THE  ROMANCE  is  opposed  to  tlie  chanson  de  geste  in  tliat  it  is  the  narrative 
of  a  more  or  less  fictitious  adventure.  —  We  iiere  enter  upon  the  literature, 
properly  speaking,  of  invention  and  imitation,  which  depicts  courteous  love. 

1.  THE  ROMANCES  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE  originated  in  Celtic  traditions 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  To  these  were  joined  the  legend  of  the  Graal, 
the  vessel  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the  blood  of  Christ.  These 
Breton  stories  first  passed  into  France  in  the  XII  century  under  the  form  of 
lais,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of  Marie  de  France.  —  Tristan 
et  Yseult  must  be  placed  apart.  —  CH RET lEN  DE  TROYES  [died  ugS) 
was  the  author  of  the  most  famous  romances  of  adventure,  among  others,  Le 
Chevalier  au  lion,  Lancelot  and  Perceval. 

2.  OTHER  ROMANCES  were  imitated  from  Greco-Byzantine  works  iLes  Sept 
Sag-es),  or  drawn  from  old  F>ench  legends  (Robert  le  Diable,  Jean  de  Paris). 

With  these  is  connected  the  song-fable,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette. 

3.  THESE  ROMANCES  SPREAD  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE.  They  were  imitated 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  Spain  (where  they  form 
the  library  of  Don  Quixote),  and  whence  they  returned  to  FVance  in  a  compil- 
ation by  HERBERAY  DES  ESS  ARTS, under  the  title  of  Amadis  (XVI  cent.) 
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IlECORATED    LETTER 

from  a   manuscript  of  the 
X  century. 


^  HE  word  romance  signified  originally  a  narrative  in 
verse,  and  in  popular  language;  it  was  a  work  of  iniil- 
alion  or  of  invention.  The  romance  is  distinguished 
fromi  Ihe  chanson  de  geste  by  (he  fact  that  the  chanson 
always  had,  or  claimed  lo  have,  an  historical  found- 
ation. 

Here  we   begin  to  deal  with  literature,  properly  so 
called.     It   is   no  longer  a   question   of  works   whose 
roots  sprang  from  ancient  national  and  religious  found- 
ations, and  from    the  soul  of   the  people  impassioned 
by  gejuruie  exploits.     The  romans  bretons  and  the  ro- 
mans  dfaventares  were  written  by  learned  authors,  who 
drew  their  inspiration  from  foreign  fables. 
It  was  Ihe  liist  time,  but  not  the  last,  that  Frencli  literature  borrowed  plots, 
types  and  even  a  style  from  a  neighbouring  literature ;  and  that,  in  transposing 
its  imitations,   it,  so  to  speak,  delocalised  them,   and  generalised  thena  to   the 
point  of  making  them  cosmopolitan. 

Tliese  romances  are  characterised  hy  courteous  ioye  in  contradistinction  to  tlie 
feudal  sentiments  of  the  chansons  de  geste.  While  the  chansons  sing  of  war 
against  the  infidel,  or  the  struggles  between  great  vassals,  Ihe  romances  nar- 
rate the  adventures  of  knights  who,  sometimes  in  obedience  to  their  ladies, 
sometimes  to  accomplisli  a  vow,  perform  exploits  as  marvellous  as  they  are 
unprofitable.  Tliis  conception  of  love,  before  which  everything  must  give  way, 
and  wliich  is  "  plus  fort  que  la  mort  '',  seems  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin, 
that  is  to  say,  Breton  or  Welsh.  But  it  became  over-subtle  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  imitators  of  Ovid,  authors  of  different  Arts  d'amour.  Andre  le  Chapelain 
(XllI  century)  wrote  in  Latin  a  De  Arte  honeste  amandi  which  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Ci.  Paris  "  the  most  complete  code  of  courteous  love  as  it  is  seen  in 
action  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  (1)  ". 


I.  —  THE  ROMANCES  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

Sources.  Arthurian  Legends.  —  The  struggles  of  the  Celts  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  Saxons  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  had  inspired,  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  Latin  chronicle  of  Nennius,  in  which  Arthin-  appeared  for  the  first 
time.  . 

This  chronicle  was  expanded  and  completed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tAvelfth 
century,  by  Gaufrey  or  Jofroy  (born  at  Monmonth,  died  in  1154),  in  his  Historia 
regum  Britanniie.      This    work    lielped    lo    spread  the    legends  of  Arthur  and 


(1)  G.  Paris,  Litterature  franraise  uu  moyen  age,  §  104. 
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Merlin,  already  known  in  Saxon  and  Norman  soiicty  by  tho  numerous  narrat- 
ives or  lays  of  llie  Welsh  bards.  \:lliur,  who  was  only  llio  cliicr  of  a  clan, 
is  represented  as  a  kinir  wlio  had  lonji  jjecn  viclorious  over  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  wliose  kniiihis,  the  bravest  and  most  courteous  of  all  Christendom,  sat 
at  a  round  table  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels  about  precedence.  Arthur  is  at  lcnf,dh 
mortally  wounded  in  fjatlle,  and  disappears,  but  his  followers  claim  that  he  has 
becMi  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  to  slay  among  the  blessed,  whence  some  day 
he  will  relnrn  (Cf.  the  legend  of  Frederick  I'arbarrossa).  The  Historia  re- 
gain Brilanni.T  of  Gaufrey 
de  Monmouth,  and  the 
adaptalion  of  Ihis  work 
in  verse,  under  the  title 
of  Brut  (ll5o),  by  Robert 
Wace  (1),  met  willi  even 
more  sxiccess  in  France 
because,  on  one  hand,  llie 
recent  conquest  of  En- 
gland by  Ihe  Normans 
(1066)  seemed  lo  have 
opened  a  new  source  of 
inspiration,  and  because, 
on  the  other  hand,  ( jaufrey 
and  Wace  had  already 
transformed  the  rough  and 
barbarous  compaiuons  of 
Arthin-  into  kniglds  of 
perfect  chivalry. 


<<  HOW"  JOSEPH  OF  AimrATHEA    KNELT    DOWN    BEFORE   THE    HOLY 
GllAir,,    THE   n()L\    LAKCE   AM)    THE    HOLY    NAU.S.    » 


From  a  minialuio  of  Ihe  xv  century,  in  a   manuscript 
of  Joseph  d' Arimathie  by  Robert  de  Boron. 


Legends  of  the  Holy 
(jrail.  —  The  legend  of 
llic  Holy  Grail  was  con- 
necled   from  very    early 

limes  with  the  Arthurian  legends,  properly  so  called.  The  Grail  was  supposed 
to  be  the  vessel  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  llie  blood  of  Christ; 
and  Ihis  vessel  was  confu.sed  with  Ihe  one  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  that 
In  which  Pilate  washed  his  hands.  The  body  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  having 
been  brought  back  from  the  East  by  (Charlemagne,  given  by  him  to  Ihe  Abbey 
of  .Moje"i'it'uslier,  in  the  \osges,and  afterwards  carried  over  into  England,  the 
history  was  invented,  after  the  event,  ot  the  pretended  journeys  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  the  Grail.     The  Grail  Avas  lost,  and  could  only  be  found  by  a 


(1)  Brut,  because  Brutus  was  considered  the  Patron  hero  of  the  Bretons. 
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knight   Avhose  heart  was  pure  ;  and  Perceval   was  the  most   illustrious   of  the 
knights  who  set  forth  in  search  of  it. 

Mythology.  —  Al  length,  the  enchanter  Merlin,  fust  introduced  by  Gaufrey, 
after  Nennius,  plays  an  important  role  in  several  of  these  romances;  in  them  he 
represents,  with  the  fairies,  an  ancient  mythology  very  difficult  to  reconstruct, 
and  which  the  authors  of  the  lays  or  of  the  romances  did  not  understand 
either. 

The  Lays  (Xll  century).  —  The  romances  of  the  Roimd  Table  were  drawn 
from  lays,  short  poems,  a  sort  of  tales  in  verse,  sung  by  the  Welsh  bai'ds.  These 
lays  were  translaled  into  French;  and  Ihose  which  we  possess  were  almost  con- 
temporary with  Ihe  same  epoch  (Xll  century)  in  which  Chretien  de  Troyes 
wrote  his  romances.     But  the  first  versions  must  have  appeared  earlier. 

Of  the  twenty  Brelon  lays  preserved  to  us,  fifteen  were  comjDosed  l)y  a  woman, 
Mai'ie,  who  lived  in  Kiigland  in  the  twelflli  century,  but  was  born  in  France  and 
is  known  as  MARIE  DE  FRANCE-  The  most  celebrated  are  :  Yonec,  ihe  sub- 
ject of  which  has  become  popular  under  the  title  of  UOiseaa  bleu,  which  siiows 
a  genuine  art  iii  composition  and  description  ;  —  Lanval,  in  which  a  knight  is 
loved  by  a  fairy  who  carries  him  off  witli  tier  to  tlu'  Isle  of  Avalon  ;  —  Elicluc, 
a  dramatic  and  psychological  tale,  in  wliicli  the  fatality  of  love  and  fen:iinine 
devotion  are  rendered  with  rare  delicacy  ;  —  Le  Clievrefeuille,  which  relates  to 
the  adventures  of  Tristan  and  Yseult,  etc.  (1). 

These  tales,  without  doubt,  by  reason  of  their  fairy  marvellous,  are  more  or 
less  like  stories  for  childreu  ;  but  their  depiction  of  love  brings  tliem  into  a  just 
comparison  with  our  best  psychological  novels.  Tlie  love  which,  with  Chretien 
de  Troyes,  becomes  refined  gallantry,  almost  affectation,  is  in  certain  of  these 
lays  —  especially  Eliduc  and  Le  Clievrejeiiille  —  a  piofound  emotion,  melan- 
choly, painful,  exalted  to  madness  even  to  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  self.  This 
sentiment  originated  in  the  mystical  and  dreaming  brains  of  the  country  of 
Wales.  Some  of  its  traits  survive  in  tlie  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  but 
broken  and  intermingled  with  too  worldly  sentiments,  forming  a  whole  which 
is  nearly  incoherent  and  soon  becomes  ridiculous.  In  its  purest  form  it  must 
be  sought,  therefore,  in  the  lays  themselves. 

Tristan  and  Yseult.     —  We  also  find  this  love  plus  fort  que  la  vie  et  que  la 

niorl,  in  the  legend  of  Tristan;  and  it  should  be  considered  separately,  outside 
the  group  formed  by  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  (2). 

(1)  L.  Cledat  lias  given  an  anaij'sis  of  these  Lays,  with  numerous  quotations,  in  llie  Histoire  de 
la  Litterature  fraHr;aise  (Julleville-Golin,  1896),  t.  I.,  p  285.  We  shall  return  to  Marie  de  France 
in  our  chapter  on  the  Fable. 

(2)  There  arc  two  French  romances  in  verse  about  Tristan,  that  of  Beroul,  composed  about  1150, 
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Tristan,  prince  de  Leonois,  .ind  nepiicw  of  Marc,  King  of  Cornwall,  delivers  this 
roTinlry  from  a  monster,  the  Morhout,  n  ho  conies  each  year  to  demand  tribute  of  young 
men  and  maidens  (Gf.  the  Greek  legend  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur).  Victorious,  but 
wounded  by  tlie  poisoned  sAvord  of  the  Morhout,  Tristan  enters  a  bark  without  sails  or 
rudder,  and  drifts  to  Ireland,  wliere  he  is  rured  by  the  queen.  (This  queen  is  tlie 
mother  of  "^seult;  some  \ersions  say  th;it  Tristan  is  cured  by  ^seult  herself.)  Later, 
Tristan  comes  back  again  to 
[reland,  whither  he  is  s(uit  to 
bring  the  Princess  Vseult  to 
King  Marc,  who  is  going  to  mar- 
ry her.  On  the  ship  Axhich  is 
bringing  them  from  Ireland  to 
Cornwall,  Tristan  and  Yseult 
drink  by  mistake  a  philter 
wliich  was  intended  to  bind 
Yseult  and  Marc  tugetherin  an 
uucliaiigrablc  love,  t'roin  this 
results  a  guilty  ami  falal  [las 
sion.  The  rest  of  the  story 
presents  numerous  episodes  in 
whicli  Ibis  passion  causes  mi 
sery  to  the  three  persons  in 
vol\  cd. 

Diflerent  authors  give  differ- 
ent denouements.  According 
to  some,  the  effect  of  the  pbil 
tcr  being  limited  to  three  years, 
Tristan  and  Yseult  cease  to  love 
each  other ;  according  to  others, 
they  are  both  killed  by  king 
Marr. 

The  most  interesting  and 
most  celebrated  denouement 
is  that  of  Thomas.  In  this, 
Tristan  lea^es  Cornwall  for 
Brittany  and  marries  there 
another  Yseult,  Yseult  aiix  blan- 
ches mains,  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  forget  YseuU  la  blonde,  w  ho, 
for  her  part,  never   ceases  to 

lliiiik  f)f  Tristan.  Tristan  being  wounded  by  a  poisoned  weapon  cm  only  be  cured 
by  Yseult  of  Cornwall.  Ttiey  send  for  her,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  (ells  the 
messenger  to  show  a  white  sail  if  he  is  bringing  Yseult,  and  a  black  one  if  the  queen 
refuses  to  come.  (Cf.  again  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  Egeus.)  The  messenger,  Kaher- 
din,  succeeds  in  his  mission,  and  Yseult  returns  with  him.  Tristan,  lying  on  his  bed, 
waits  with  anxiety  the  return  of  the  ship,  >\  liich,  though  almost  in  sight,  is  for  five 
days  tossed  by  a  tempest  and  then  withheld  by  a  calm.  Tristan's  wife,  wlm  has 
discovered  his   secret,  watches  from  her  window    the   arrival  of  the  ship.     She    sees  its 


THISTA.N     DE    I.i;ON'OIS     ANO    UlS     l^CLE,     KlNC     MVUk 

"  How  the  King  was  in  bis  teat,  and  Ihei-u  canio  adamsul 
who  recounted  to  Tristan  a  great  amount  of  misehief 
about  the  wife  (of)  Segurades  whom  Bliobcvis  led  away.  » 

B^rom  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xiv  century,  v:hich 
does  not  give  one  of  the  original  texts  of  the  romance, 
but  of  a  very  complete  later  version. 


and  that  of  Thomas  about  1170.  Finally.  Chretien  de  Troyes  composed  a  Tristan,  no  version  ot 
which  has  survived.^  Riebard  Wagner  based  the  libretto  of  his  opera  Tristan  and  Isolde  from 
the  work  of  Thomas. 
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white  siiil  flapping  in  the  wind,  Init,  Ihrougli  jealousy,  she  tells  Tristan  that  the  sail 
is  black.  Then  Tristan,  A\hu  can  no  longer  sustain  his  strength,  dies  of  grief.  Yseult, 
arriving  too  late,  dies  at  his  side  (1). 

CHRETIEN  DE  TRO YES  (died  1195).  —  Of  all  the  poets  who  exploited 
and  ad:ipl('d  i'or  French  taste  the  matiere  de  Bretagne,  the  most  famous  is  Chre- 
tien de  Troyes.  Scarcely  anylhiiig  is  known  of  his  life.  He  had  for  proleclross 
and  inspire!'  another  Marie  de  France,  wife  of  Comie  Henri  I  de  Champagne, 
daughter  of  Louis  VH  and  Alienoi'  de  (iuienne.  It  is  possible  that  Marie  kneAV, 
through  her  mollier,  who  became  queen  of  England  in  1154,  Welsh  or  Anglo- 
Norman  lays  and  romances  which  she  communicated  to  the  F'rench  poet.  We 
know  Liiat  Chretien  owed  to  tier  the  subject  of  the  Chevalier  a  la  Charrelte ;  we 
also  know  that  he  wrote  his  Perceval  after  an  original  furnished  him  by  the 
Gomte  de  F'landre,   Philippe  d'Alsace,  wlio  had  sojourned  in  England. 

Not  all  the  works  of  Clu'etien  have  survived  to  our  time. 

After  Tristan  (about  1160),  In;  wrote  Erec,  Cliges,  Lancelot  or  Le  Chevalier  a  la 
Charrelte  (about  1170),  1  uai/i  of  Le  Chevalier  aa  Lion,  and  Pe/'ceL'a/ (about  1175). 
This  last  romance  remains  unllnished,  inleirupled  perhaps  by  the  death  of  the 
author.     Following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  linee  principal  poems  : 

Le  Chevalier  au  Lion.  —  This  is  a  genuin(!  Ailhuriun  romance.  There  is  a  sort  o 
prologue  ill  which  several  knights,  assembled  at  Arttnir's  court,  relate  their  exploits. 
Following  the  indications  of  one  of  them,  Yvain  goes  to  the  forest  of  Brocc'Uande,  where 
he  discovers  a  fountain  sheltered  by  a  pine-tree  and  surrounded  by  circular  emerald 
steps.  He  takes  some  of  the  water  in  a  golden  cup  suspended  to  the  pine-tree  and 
sprinkles  it  on  the  ground  (2).  Immediately  a  dreadful  storm  begins.  A  knight  appears 
and  attacks  Jiim.  Yvain  resists  Aaliantly,  wounds  him  fatally  and  pursues  him  to  his 
castle,  wiiere  Yvain  enters  and  hides  himself.  He  attends  the  knight's  funeral,  perceives 
his  \\idow  and  falls  in  love  Avitli  her.  Thanks  to  a  confidant  of  the  lady,  who  is  a  ge- 
nuine soubrette  type  for  a  comedy,  he  succeeds  in  approaching  the  lady  and  marrying 
her.  —  Chretien  lias  treated  with  refined  art,  full  of  wit  and  A^ith  a  sure  toucla,  ttie 
interviews  between  Yvain  and  the  lady  (3).  —  Before  long.  King  Arthur,  followed  by 
•his  barons,  arrives  at  the  fountain  ;  Yvain  receives  them  tiospitably  at  his  castle  ;  then, 
anxious  to  accomplish  new  exploits,  he  leaves  his  a\  ife  for  a  year.  When  he  returns  the 
year  is  overpast,  and  he  is  refused  entrance  into  his  castle.  Then,  in  despair,  he  gives 
himself  to  mad  adventures,  hi  one  of  these  he  rescues  a  lion  from  a  serpent  wliich  had 
entwined  itself  around  tlie  beast.  The  grateful  lion  attaches  itself  to  its  rescuer,  and 
hence  his  title  of  the  Knight  of  the  Lion.     Finally,  his  valour  Avins  him  forgiveness. 

Lancelot  ou  Le   Chevalier  a  la  Charrette.  —  This  romance  is  much  too  rich  in 

episodes,  but  was  not  v\  rillcii  entirely  i)v  (Ihrelien,  w  ho  commissioned  Godefroy  de  Lagni 
to  finish  it.  — •  It  owes  its  title  to  the  f.dlowing  fads:  Oiu^  of  the  knights  of  King  Ar- 
thurs court,  Lancelot  (who  is  not  mentioned  until  late  in  the  poem,  in  onJer  to  pique 
ttie  reader's  curi(jsity),  sets  forth  in  search  of  Queen  Guinevere,  the  wife  of  Arthur,  who 
lias  been  carried  off  by  Meleagant,  son  of  Hademagne,  "  king  of  the   country  whence  no 

(1)  MorceauoJ  choisis,  1st  c.ycle,  p.  11. 

(2)  Read,  in  the  Chrestomalhie  of  M.  Cledat,  p.  142,  the  passage  on  tlie  fonlaine  moroeilleuse. 

(3)  Read,  Chrestomalhie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  95,  that  long  and  charming  scene. 
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uno  roturiK'd.  ''  On  tlio  rond,  Lancelot  loses  his  horse,  asnd,  not  to  delay  his  pursuit, 
ho  agrees  to  get  into  a  carl  driven  by  a  dwarf,  this  being  a  sort  of  dishonour  to  which 
he  voluntarily  submits  the  better  to  serve  his  lady.  \Ve  liave  in  this  an  essential  trait  of 
chivalric  love.  —  Lancelot  crosses  the  perilous  bridge,  cutting  it  like  a  thread  with  his 
sword.  After  several  episodes,  he  rescues  the  queen,  f.ir  love  of  whom  he  again  con- 
sents to  humiliate  himself,  this  time  in  a  tournament,  until  she  shall  authorise  him  to 
lake  his  revenge.  —  Lancelot  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  knight.  No  less  famous 
was  (iawain,  nephew  of  Arthur,  who  was  a  model  of  bravery  and  disinterested  lidelity, 
and  who  plays  an  important  role  in  the  poem.  ^Vitli  them,  the  seneschal  Ken,  also  very 
brave,  is  sometimes  the  centre  of  almost  comic  situations.  Le  Chcvalief^  a  la  Charrctle 
was  rewritten  in  prose 
under  the  title  of  Lan  •-■ 
celot  (12211),  and  had, 
until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  European  reput- 
ation (I). 

PercevaL  —  The  fa- 
ther and  two  elder  bro- 
thers of  the  young  Per 
ceval  having  been  killed 
in  tournaments,  his  mo- 
ther tries  to  avoid  the 
fatal  destiny  w  h  i  c  h 
seems  to  menace  the  fa- 
mily by  retiring  with 
her  child  to  a  castle  hiil- 
deii  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  forest  ;  she  hopes 
that  this  son  may  thus 
escape  the  seductions  of 
Chivalry.  15ut  Perce- 
val, wandering  in  the 
forest,  falls  in  with  so- 
me knights  and  talks 
\\  ilhthem  ;  and,  despite 
the  protests  of  his  mo- 
llier,   he  goes  off.     He 

niaches  the  castle  of  the  roi  pcrlwiir,  where  he  sees  the  Ciiail.  It  seems  that,  should  lie 
ask  a  question  about  the  mysterious  vessel,  the  enchantment  would  be  broken;  but 
he   remains  silent.     —  Chretien's  work  ends  here  (2). 

Till!  le<;fn(l  of  Perceval  lias  been  complolcd  1)\  a  ureal  iiiiinber  of  poets,  and 
in  Iheir  dilTerent  endings,  the  Grail  becomes  the  vessel  in  which  .Joseph  of  Ari- 
nialhea  eanglit  the  blood  of  Christ.  Al  the  same  period,  hobert  de  Boron  com- 
posed three  connected  poems  :  Joseph  d'Arlniallile,  Merlin,  Perceval.  Then, 
under  the  title  of  La  Quete  da  Salnt-Graal  (attributed  lo  Kobert  de  Boron,  and 


El'I^ODE     IHOM     rUE     KOXIVNCE    OK    LVNCELO'l'     HI      I.VC 

u  How  L;iiicolot  was  I'clcasod  from  tlic  dance  ho  could  not  leave  off 
because  of  enchantment  and  magic  art,  and  how  a  gold  crown 
was  placed  on  his  head,  and  he  was  seated  on  a  chair,  and  how 
ho  saw  the  prolilo  of  an  iningo  resembling  tho  king  falling  tlown 
from  on  high.  » 

From  a  miiiinture  of'  the  and  of  tlia  xui  '■entiiri/,  toJien  from 
a  rehandled  version  posterior  to  the  I'-orIi  of  Chretien  de  Troijes. 


(1)  See  the  episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Dante's  Divina  Comedia.   Inferno,  Canto  V. 

(2)  Head  in  the  Recits  ex  traits  des  poetes  ct  prosatexirs  du  moyen,  dye  of  G.  Paris,  the  interview 
between  the  young  Perceval  and  the  knights  he  meets  in  the  forest. 
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oT  which  the  French  text  is  lost),  we  liave  a  iianalive   of  tlie  adventures  of  Ga- 
laliad,  sou  of  Lancelot,  who  replaces  Perceval  in  his  mission  (1). 

II.    —   ROMANCES    OF   ADVENTURE. 

It  was  not  only  from  liritlany  that  the  Middle  Ages  borrowed  subjects  and 
heroes  of  romance.  Material  was  taken  from  the  most  divers  sources,  espe- 
cially (above  all  after  the  Crusades),  from  Byzantine  sources.  Many  ancient 
local  traditions  were  borrowed  also  :  and  often  subjecls  were  invented. 

We  shall  only  be  able  to  enumerate  here  a  very  small  number  of  romances. 
It  suffices  to  note  that  their  production  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries was  extraordinarily  great;  yet  we  have  only  preserved  a  part  of  these  works. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Roman  des  Sept  Sages,  of  Indian  origin. 

Tlic  t]mperor  Vesp;isi;in  lias  a  son,  A\liijni  liis  cruei  slepmollier  wislies  to  destroy. 
Tlie  young  prince  cannot  vindicate  liimself  because  tlie  se>'en  sages,  to  whom  tlic  emper- 
or lias  entrusted  his  education,  have  read  in  the  stars  tliat  the  prince  would  perish  if 
lie  stiould  pronounce  a  single  word  during  the  lirsl  seven  days  after  liis  arrival  at  tlic 
palace  of  his  fattier.  Tlierefore,  to  entertain  Vespasian,  and  pass  tlie  time  until  the 
prince  may  speak  and  prove  his  innocence,  each  of  the  seven  sages  relates  a  story. 

And,  on  the  eightli  day,  it  is  the  queen,  the  cruel  stepmother,  wtio  is  condemned  to 
be  burned  alive. 

Floire  et  Blanchefleur.  — Floire,  son  of  a  pagan  king,  loves  Blanchellcur,  dauglitcr 
of  a  Clirislian  ca[)ti\c.  The  king  wishes  liis  son  to  liclie\e  tliat  Blaiichelleur  is  dead, 
and  shows  him  tlie  tomb  which  he  has  ordered  to  he  made  for  tier.  But  Floire  opens 
tlie  tomb,  finds  it  empty  and  goes  in  search  of  Blanchefleur,  whom  he  finds,  after  many 
romantic  adventures,  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon.  He  marries  her.  Their 
daughter,  tierte  aux   Grands   Pieds,  u  as  later  to  become  the  mother  of  Charlemagne  (2). 

Partenopeus  de  Blois  is  a  new  adaptation  (Xlt  century)  of  tlie  famous  Psyche 
mytli.  In  this  it  is  not  a  woman's  but  a  man's  curiosity  m  liicli  is  punislied  by  the  loss 
of  a  mysterious  privilege. 

The  romances  just  cited  are  sentimental  and  imaginative  works,  their  back- 
ground being  more  or  less  historical  according  to  the  descriptions  and  the  detaiks 
of  costumes.  More  nearly  historical  (but  without  possessing  either  exactitude 
or  probability)  are  La  Chatelaine  de  Vergy  (XHI  cenluryj,  Robert  le  Diable 
(Id.),  etc.  This  production  continued  without  interruption  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  period  to  which  belong  Le  Petit  Jehan  de 
Saintre,  by  Antoine  ue  la  Salle,  and  above  all  Jean  de  Paris. 

(1)  A  German  poet,  Wolfram  d'Eschenbacli  (died  1230),  has  also  left  us  a  Perceval  ;  Richard 
Wagner  took  his  Parsifal  from  this. 

(2)  With  Floire  et  Blaiiche/ieur,  cl'.  Chrustomatliie  of  M.  Clkuat,  p.  56.  —  With  Les  Sept  Sages, 
same  work,  p.  219. 
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Jean  de  Paris.  —  Jean,  son  of  tlio  Ivini;  of  Fr.uico,  goes  to  Spain  to  marry  llic 
Infanta  Anne,  lo  w  liom  he  lias  been  bclrotlicd  l)y  liis  fatlier.  On  tlie  way  lie  meets  tlie 
King  of  England,  wlio  is  also  a  pretender  to  the  hand  of  llie  iirincess.  Jean  pretends 
to  be  a  rich  bourgeois  of  Paris,  and  astounds  his  rival  by  his  luxury  am!  uil.  Ueaching 
Burgos,  he  makes  a  brilliant  entry  into  the  city,  charms  the  King  of  Spain  and  all  the 
court,ends  hy  declaring  his  true  identity  and  recalling  the  promises  made  lo  his  father, 
and  marries   the  infanta   (1). 

We  must  note  hero  a  short  romance  writien  half  in  prose,  iialf  in  verse,  a 
song-fable  called  Aucassin  et  Nicolette  (second  half  of  the  XII  century). 

Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  —  Nicolette  is  a  young  Saracen  captive,  recognised  in  the 
denouement  as  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Carthage.  She  is  beloved  by  Aucassin,  son 
of  the  Comte  (iarin  de  Heaucaire.  The  Count  objects  to  their  love,  and  has  his  son  and 
Nicolette  imprisoned  in  dungeons  ;  but  the  maiden  escapes  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  forest.  There  she  meets  some  shepherds  whom  she  asks  to  \\  am  Aucassin. 
The  count,  after  tlie  disap|)earance  of  Nicolette,  liberates  his  son  ;  Aucassin  mounts  his 
horse,  rides  to  the  forest,  liiids  the  shepherds  there,  who  tell  him  about  Nicolette,  and 
he  seeks  her  ev(!ry\\  here.  He  meets  a  poor  serf,  a  hideous  man,  who  is  weeping  for  a 
lost  ox,  and  a  dialogue  follows  in  a  style  of  simple  and  admirable  r(%Tlism  which  con- 
trasts \\  itii  the  prettine>!S  of  the  other  episodes — like  the  scene  of  the  Pauvre  in  M(diere's 
Don  Juan.  At  last,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  meet,  and  after  several  adventures  they  are 
able  to  get  married.  —  This  delicious  somi-fable,  the  only  specimen  of  a  genre  which 
must  have  been  very  much  liked  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  \\ithout  doubt  of  oriental  origin, 
and  probably  was  brought  to  us  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  (2j. 


III.   —  DIFFUSION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ROMANCES. 

Like  the  Krcncli  chansons  de  gesle,  the  French  roniaiiecs  were  circulated 
throughout  Kuropc,  and  >^ave  rise  in  every  couulry  to  imitations.  NN  e  have 
already  mentioued  Parsifal,  aiid  must  iiudude  also  the  Norwegian  and  English 
versions  ol'  Tristan.  Tlie  Chevalier  aii  Lion,  hy  Chretien,  was  translated  into 
(lerman  ;  and  we  find  Dutch  and  Ciernian  adaptations  of  Lancelot.  In  Italy, 
in  1"2T0(3),  an  epitome  was  made  of  all  these  romances,  which  helped  to  popul- 
arize Ihem  in  Ihat  coutilrN.  \V(!  are  therefore  less  surprised  lo  lind  Ariosto 
mingling  with  his  iinilations  of  the  Chansons  de  geste,  those  of  the  romances 
of  the  Round  Tahle  and  of  the  romances  of  adventure.  In  Spain,  there  was 
the  same  dilVusion  of  our  nari-ative  literature,  which  resulted  in  the  ceie- 
hrated  Aniadis  de  Gaale  and  Ihe  romances  which  followed  il  :  Esplandian,  Flo- 
risel,  etc.,   works  which   Cervantes   mentions    as   forming    the    library    of    Don 

(1)  Read,  in  llie  Reeils  I'.vtrails  des  poetes  el  prosatenrs  da  moi/cn  oge,  de  Gaston  Pahis,  p. -73, 
a  very  interesting  selection  from  Jean  de  Paris.  —  Concerning  these  medi.Eval  romances,  see 
G.  Paris.  Litlcrature  frarifaise  an  inoyen  age,  §§  50,  51,  52,  and  65  to  71. 

(2)  G.  MiciiAUT,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  preface  by  J.  Bi';i)ii;ri.  Paris,  Fontemoing,  I'.HO.  —  Mor- 
ceau.v  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  28.  Chicstomalhic  oi'  G.  Paris,  p.  130. 

(3)  Rustieien  de  Pise 
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Quixote.  The  Amadis  retuinied  into  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
celebrated  transhition  of  HERBERAY  DES  ESSARTS  fG  vol.  in-folio,  1540- 

1556),  which  gave  to  chilvaric  literature  renewed  popularity.  As  late  as  in  Le 
Grand  Cyrus  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  and  in  the  Cleopdtre  of  La  Caiprenede,  Ave 
feel  tlu:  inlUience  of  Amadis,  combined  with  tliat  of  the  travestied  romances  of 
antiquity,  of  a\  liicli  we  shall  soon  speak. 

The  romance,  then,  has  always  existed  in  France.  In  all  ages,  in  every  class 
of  society,  during  the  most  serious  political  events,  these  fictions  liave  always 
found  innumerable  readers.  And  doubtless,  as  it  is  to-day,  Avomen  especially, 
sought  in  lliem  a  diversion  from  the  realities  of  life,  and  food  for  llieir  in- 
satiable curiosity. 
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From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end    of  the  xiv  cent\iry 


PAOF.    ORXAAfENT,    FROM    A    MAM  SCnilT    OF     IHF    TiFfllNNING    OF     IIIE    \I\     CEiNTLUY 


CHAPTER  IV 


LEARNED    AND    ALLEGORICAL    LITERATURE. 


THE    ROMANCES    OF    ANTIQUITY. 
DIDACTIC      AND      MORAL      POEMS 


SUMMARY 

1.  Tlie  educated  trouveres,  the  clorcs,  search  antiquity  to  find  new  subjects  tor 
their  romances.  But  thev  do  not  imitate  the  original  works  of  the  ancients: 
they  select  subjects  from  the  Greco-Bvzantine  compilations. —  The  most  cele 
brated  works  of  this  kind  are  :  Le  Roman  d'AIexandre,  Le  Roman  de  Troie 
Le  Roman  de  Thebes.     The  heroes  are  knights  ;  there  is  no  local  colour. 

2.  OF  THE  ALLEGORICAL  POEMS,  the  masterpiece  is  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 

written  by  two  authors :  G.  DE  LORRIS  composed  the  first  part  about  i23o; 
JEAN  DE  MEUN,  the  second  about  1277.  Tiie  story  of  the  young  knight 
who  desires  to  pick  a  rose,  and  is  prevented  by  Allegories  representing  Sen- 
timents, is  transformed  in  the  second  part  into  a  social  satire.  This  romance 
met  with  great  success  ;  Marot  published  in  the  sixteenth  century  an  edition 
brought  up  to  date. 

3.  All  sorts  of  didactic  treatises  were  published  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Bestiaires, 
Lapidaires,  Imag-e  du  Monde,  <^xc.  ;  and  also  numerous  short  pieces  in 
which  satire  predominated,  as  Le  Dit  des  Jacobins,  Le  Dit  des   Cordeliers, 

etc.     No  other  epoch  has  shown  so  much  taste  for  didactic  poetry. 
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DECORATED    LETTER 

from  a  manuscript  of 
the  IX  century. 


N  this  chapter  we  place  those  works  whicli  wei-e  inspir- 
ed  by    antiquity  as  it  was   understood  l^y  tlie    Middle 
Ages,  and    written  by  the  clercs ;   pseudo-Greek    and 
pseuao-Latin  epics,  imitations  of   the  Ars  Amatoria  of 
Ovid,  and  especially  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose;  also  snort 
and  long  didactic  poems,  tliat  is,  those  whose  object  was  to 
teach  or  sum  up  any  branch  of  knowledge.     This  is  one  of 
the  inost  thankless  sections  of  media'val  literature,  no  long- 
er interesting  except  from  the  critical  and  historical  point 
of  view  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  a  state   of  mind  and  heart, 
which  has  been  profoundly  modified  since  the  llenaissance. 
So  we  shall  sum  it  up  briefly. 

I.  —  THE  ROMANCES  OF  ANTIQUITY.    ' 

Let  us  remember  that  a  conventional  classification  of  nie- 
dijeval  epics  places  the  antique  romances  in  a  Hard  cycle  (of 
wliich  the  lirsl  two  are  those  of  France  and  Brittany),  which 
is  entitled.  Cycle  of  Troy  or  of  Rome  la  Grant.  This  is  the 
division  made  by  Jean  Rodel  in  the  thirteenth  century  : 

"  Ne  sont  que  trois  malieres  a  nul  homme  entendant, 
De  France,  de  tiretagne  et  de  Rome  la  Grant.  " 


But  we  have  pointed  out,  and  we  repeat,  that  this  classific- 
ation is  as  inexact  as  possible.     There  are    no  epics  except 
the  chansons  de  geste;  the  subject  matter  of  Brittany  and  of  antiquity  has  only 
resulted  in  romances  (i). 

Origin  and  nature  of  the  antique  romances.  —  The  trouveres,  at  least  until 
the  eleventh  century,  found  their  inspiration  in  historical  and  religious  national 
traditions.  Their  chansons,  continually  developed  and  reliandled,  were  less 
interesting  in  their  depiction  of  manners  and  passions  than  their  narration  of 
adventures,  which  gathered  more  mystery  and  grandeur  as  they  receded  into 
the  past. 

Now,  the  clercs  possessed  knowledge  of  a  whole  mine  of  adventures  still  more 
remote,  and  capable  of  piquing  the  curiosity  of  audiences  by  the  novelty 
of  the  countries,  the  heroes  and  the  situations  :  tliis  was  the  Greek  and  Latin 
epics.  But  they  did  not  translate  them  accurately,  they  did  not  even  directly 
imitate  Homer,  Virgil,  Statins,  or  historians  like  Quinlus  Curtius.  Tlie  works 
of  antiquity   had  undergone,  in    Greco-Byzantine  society,  singular  adaptations 


(1)  See  delinition  oT  the  word  romance,  p.  56. 
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and  transpositions,  and  it  was  from  tlicsc  llial  lli(>  nicdisfval  clcrcs  drew  their 
supplies.  Neither  must  we  expect  to  find  any  local  colour.  Already  transformed 
at  Alexandria  and  Byzauce,  these  antique  heroes  became  in  the  thirteenth 
century  t'rench  knights  such  as  they  appear  in  liic  following  analyses. 

If  we  seek  an  explanation  of  tliese  truly  cliildish  anachronisms,  it  may  be 
said  :  first,  that  they  were  more  or  less  deliberate;  the  clercs  knew  that  their 
audiences  were  but  little  educated,  that  they  had  never  read  and  would  never 
read  the  ancient  works,  and  that  autiiors  were  obliged  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  taste.  Now  these  knights  and  ladies  knew  nothing  but  war  and  love, 
and  these  according  to  certain  rites  and  customs  without  which  all  is  crime  or 
discoin-tesy.  Furthermore,  we  should  never  foi-get,  when  we  wish  to  explain 
the  attitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  towards  antiquity,  that  there  had  been  a  sudden 
and  lengthy  rupture  of  tradition  :  it  was  inqiossible  for  these  Christians  and 
barbarians  to  understand  perfectly  the  civilisation  and  sentiments  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  All  that  they  could  comprehend  was  the  exploit,  interpreted  and 
commented  in  what  was  to  them  a  modern  manner,  and  the  moral  lesson, 
clumsily  adapted  from  paganism  to  Christianity.  The  Frencli  mind  required 
several  centuries  of  fumbling,  and  the  lessons  given  by  Italy  (where  tradition 
liad  been  less  completely  interrupted),  to  reach  in  the  sixteenth  century  an 
historical  and  human  understanding  of  antiquity. 

Le  Roman  d'Alexandre.  —  Tliis  poem  of  twenty  lliotiscuid  alexandrine  verses  (1), 
attril)utcd  to  two  uutliors,  Lambert  te  Tort  and  Alexandre  de  Bernay,  was  derived 
chielVy  from  a  Greclc  romance  written  at  Alexandria  about  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
atlriliuled  t(j  Callisllienes  (2),  of  wliicli  various  Latin  translations  or  adaptatii)ns  were 
widely  circidaled  llirnugjioul  t'rance  and  (iermany.  Tlie  aullior  of  lliis  worl^  liad  bor- 
rowed its  principal  elements  from  the  Latin  liistorian,  l)ut  had  intermingled  all  sorts  of 
oriental  fables. 

Tlie  story  begins  with  tlif  birlli  of  Alexander  ;  liis  education  Ijy  Aristotle;  ttie  training 
of  l?ucephalus.  Willi  liis  twelve  peers,  Alexander  makes  war  on  Nicolas,  King  of  Cesairc 
(Cesarea);  llien  he  attacks  Darius  king  of  Persia  :  here  follows  a  series  of  marches  and 
l)altles  w  hich  are  approximately  true  to  history,  but  in  w  hich  tlic  manners  are  altogether 
moilern.  Then  ue  come  to  the  most  singular  and  original  part  of  the  romance  :  the 
description  of  India,  tlu!  fantastic  fauna  and  flora  of  which  more  than  once  surprise  us. 
-Vlcxander  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  glass  bell,  and  mounts  into  the  air  in 
a  skiff  draw  n  Ijy  griffins.  The  historical  thread  is  resumeil,  and  through  a  number  of 
remarkable  episodes  we  come  to  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  wlio  is  poisoned  by  two 
traitors. 

This  poem  was  continued,  and  created  a  wliole  succession  of  other  works.  Alexandre 
enjoyed  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  great  celebrity.  "  The  distinctive  trait  of  tliese  romances,  " 
says  G.  Paris,  "  is  to  exalt  in  the  person  of  Alexander  tliose  chivalric  virtues  w  iiich  w  ere 

(1)  Tlie  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  known  as  the  alexandrine,  is  said  lo  liave  taken  its  name 
from  this  poem. 

(2)  Callisthenes  was  a  Greek  histoiian,  who  died  in  328  B.  C.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  campaign,  and  paid  with  liis  life  for  his  courage.  A  history  of  Alexander  was  published  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  his  name,  whicli  is  known  as  Histoire  du  pseudo-Cailisthenes. 
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most  in  fashion  in  llin  Iwell'th  century,  ahovc  all  Hbcraliiy,  so  dear  to  the  tronvercs  and 
jugglers  ^1).  " 

Le  Roman  de  Troie.  —  This  romance  was  comjiosed  by  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  (2), 
who  dedicated  it,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  to  Alienor  de  Guiennc,  Queen 
of  England.  It  is  written  in  rhymed  octosyllabics,  and  contains  about  thirty  Ihousand 
verses.  It  is  the  best  written  and  most  famous  of  tlie  antii|ue  romances.  Tlie  author  lias 
not  followed  cither  the  Iliad  or  the  Of/ysivy,  but  has  taken  for  his  models  two  apocryphal 
works,  the  Ilisloire  de  la  ruine  de  Troic,  attributed  to  Dares  le  Phrygien,  and  the  .Imirnal 

de  la  guerre  de  Troie, 
by  Dictys  de  Crete  (3). 
Henoit  de  Saintc- 
More  begins  with  the 
events  connected  with 
Jason's  conquest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece, 
describes  the  first 
siege  of  Troy  and  thti 
death  of  Laomedon, 
then  the  rape  of  He- 
len and  the  second 
siege.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  here  even 
a  brief  analysis  f)f  the 
episodes  of  all  sorts 
warlike,  chivalric,  gal- 
lant, contained  in  this 
immense  poem.  Not 
only  does  the  poet 
recount,  A^ith  nuin- 
Jjcrless  digressions, 
the  siege  of  Troy  and 
its  conquest  by  the 
Greeks,  but  narrates 
also  the  return  of  all 
the  heroes,  Ajax,  Dio- 
medes.  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Pyrrhus.  It 
is  a  veritable  Greco- 
Trojan  encyclopedia. 
Interesting  roles  are 
played  by  the  women,  Andromache,  Polyxena,  Medea.  Among  the  warriors  Hector  is 
the  author's  favourite  :  he  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  knight.  M(jreover,  Benoit  accepts 
the  legend  according  to  which  the  b'ranks  arc  the  descendants  of  Francus,  son  of 
Hector.     This    subject  was    taken    up    again   iu    the   sixteenth  century  by  Jean  le  Maire 


THE  MEETING  OP  HECTOR  A«D  ANDROMACHE  AT  THE  SEALED  DOORS 

From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  x\v  centxiry  in  a 
mamiscript  of  the  Roman  do  Troie. 

><  How  Andromache  holds  Hector's  son  in  her  arms  and  shows  him 
to  his  father,  and  how  his  mother  and  sisters  weep  and  mourn 
because  he  wishes  to  go  to  war. 

Hector  is  the  "  baron  "'  represented  with  a   helmet    on   his  head;  the 
crowned  King  is  his  father  Priam. 


(1)  G.  Paris.  Hist,  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  §  44. 

(2)  It  is  not  known  if  this  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  is  the  same  who  versified  La  Chronique  des 
dues  de  Normandie,  for  Henry  11  of  England,  in  forty  thousand  verses 

(3)  Of  these  two  works  only  Jjatin  abridgements  are  known.  People  were  convinced,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  Dares  and  Dictys  had  published,  before  Homer,  historic  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  events  to  which  they  did  not  add  the  intervention  of  the  gods. 
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in  his  Illustrations  des  Gaales,  and  by  Housard  in  liis  Franciade. 
immense  success  in  Kniiuc  ;ind  oilier  couiilries  (1). 


Tliis  rDniMiice  had  an 


Le  Roman  d'Eneas,  —  Periiaps  lo  Ihe  same  author  sliouid  he  allrihuted  this  Enca.-i, 
which  i>  a  cK'Ncr  hul  too  chivalric  adaptation  of  Virgil's  JEiieid.  The  poet  lias  proved 
his  inventi\e  pouer  i)y  creating  almost  entirely  the  character  and  role  of  Lavinie, 
daugliler  of  King'  Latiiius  and  the  hetrotlied  of  i'lnee.  In  this  poem  llie  marvellous 
appears,  which  was  entirely  absent  from  the  Roman  de  Troie. 


Le  Roman  de  Thebes.  —  Tiiis  work  contains  ten  Ihousand  octosyllabic  \erses.  It 
has  been  attributed,  but  without  certain  proof,  to  Benoit  de  Sainte-More.  Tin;  au- 
thor's sources  were 
summaries  of  tin?  sto- 
ry of  OEdipus  and  of 
La  Thebai'de  by  Sta- 
tius  ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  knonn  the 
Greek  or  Latin  origin- 
als. 

The  poem  betrins 
\\  ith  llie  adventures  of 
CMildipus,  from  his  in- 
fancy to  his  exile. 
Then  follows  the  nar- 
rative ,  overcharged 
Axith  details,  of  the 
struggle  b  e  t  w  een 
Eteocles  and  Polyni- 
ces,  terminating  uilh 
the  funeral  of  the  t\\  o 
brothers,  enemies 
even  in  death.  Annjiig 
tin'  chief  knightly  per- 
sonages must  be  men- 
tioned T\  dee,  Duke  of 
Calidon ;  Adraste  King 
of  (ircece;  Capanee, 
the  impious  and  bru 
tal  w  arrior;  andamong 

the   \vomen:  Argia,    wife    of    Polv  niccs ;  Antigone    and    Ismene,    tlaughters    of   Olldipus: 
Salcmandre,  daughter  of  Daire  le  Uoux,  a  type  of  resigned  love. 

The  fann-    of  this    romance  equalled    that  (jf   the  prectsdiiig   one.     We  possess  several 
rehaiidlings,  in  prose. 


(^niPUS    AND    THE    SPlllNV 

How  Qidipus  .solved  the  riddle  which  the   monster  asked  liim, 
and  when  he  had  done  so  he  killed  him.  » 

From,  a  miniature  of  tlie  be(jinni)ig  of  the  xiv  century, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Roman  de  Thebes. 


II. 


ALLEGORICAL  POETRY.  —  LE  ROMAN  DE  LA*ROSE. 


Allegory  was  very   iiunli    Ihe   fasiuon   diiiiii;^    Ihe    Middle  Ages.      Hiil    il    is  a 
mistake  lo  allribiilc  its  iiilroduclion  lo   llic  authors  of   Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  as 

(1)  Read,  in  the    Chrestomathie   of  M.   L.  GLiiuAr,  p.    160,   the  dialogue   between    Hector    and 
Andromache. 


Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter. 
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is  sometimes  done.  Tlu-y  only  gave  reason  and  aullioiily  to  lis  use  in  a  remark- 
able work. 

Allegory  consisls  essenlially  in  causing  Ideas,  Seiilimenls,  and  in  a  more 
general  way,  Abslraclions,  lo  act  and  speak  as  if  they  were  living  beings.  I^aint- 
ing  and.  Sculpture  niaUi-  use  of  allegory  when  Ihey  represent  Peace,  War, 
Justice^  Charity,  under  I  he  form  of  human  beings,  whose  physiognomies,  gest- 
ures, costumes  and  al tributes  make  the  in(>aning  evident. 

In  the  plastic  (U"ts  allegory  is  nearly  always  clear  and  suggestive,  lis  etl'ect  is 
less  sure  and  it  soon  tires  in  poetic  works,  above  all  when  applied  to  intimate 
sentiments  which  do  not  reveal  Ihcmselves  ordinarily  by  sufficiently  distinct  and 
apparent  physical  elTecls.  Though  the  reader  easily  forms  an  image  of  Peace, 
War,  Abundance,  Discord,  etc.,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  see  anything  hut  words 
—  despite  the  capital  letters  —  in  Virtue,  Prudence,  Ignorance,  etc.,  still  more 
so  when  he  has  to  do  with  a  whole  arm>  of  Allegories,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
expressing  various  shades  of  love,  of  religion,  etc. 

llow  could  the  singular  taste  for  this  system  have  come  about  in  the  thirt- 
eenth, fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centm-ies?  It  might  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
capacity  for  pure  abstraction  and  for  psychology,  if  liie  romances  of  the  Hound 
Table  and  those  of  antiquity  did  not  prove  to  us  that  polite  society  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  ceiduries  was  entirely  capable  of  following  a  delicate  analysis  of 
sentiments  without  any  recourse  to  allegory  (cf.  Tristanund  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion). 
So  far  from  being  n  priinilive  mode  of  expression,  the  use  of  allegory  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  refinement  and,  as  it  were,  a  crisis  of  affeclalion,  a  crisis 
which  was  to  be  repeated  in  Ihe  first  half  of  the  seveideenlh  century.  The  use 
of  allegory  and  its  success  would  not  have  been  so  widespread  if,  thus  used,  it 
had  not  piqued  the  curiosity  and  Haltered  the  vanity  of  readers,  parlictdarly 
women,  who  disdain  nothing  in  literature  and  art  so  much  as  simplicity  and 
clearness. 

Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  —  Of  all  the  allegorical  Avorks  written  in  Ihe  Middle 

Ages,  the  most  celebrated  is  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which  consists  of  two  parts  : 
the  first  dates  from  about  1:230,  and  was  composed  by  (iuillaume  de  Lorris.  It 
is  said  Ihat  he  died  very  young,  without  having  had  sufficient  time  to  finish  his 
romance,  which  was  continued,  about  forty  years  later,  by  Jean  Clopinel,  sur- 
named  Jean  de  Meun,  who  died  about  1305. 

The  two  parts  are  very  ditrerent,  both  in  inspiration  and  style,  and  must 
therefore  be  analysed  separately. 

Analysis  of  the  First  Pant.  —  (iiiillaume  do  Lorris  declares  lliat  lie  is  telling  us 
a  dream  wliicli  catnr  to  him  "  il  y  a  plus  de  cinq  ans,  lorsqu'il  etait  dans  sa  vinglieme 
annec.  " 

One  morning  in  May  he  goes  walking  in  the  country,  and  comes  to  an  orchard  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  :  on  this  wall  are  painted  hideous  images,  particularly  of  t>nvy,  Avar- 
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ice,  Old  Age  (1).  Tlie  tloor  into  the  orcliard  is  opened  for  llie  young  man  by  Oyseuse 
(Idleness),  who  conducts  liim  to  a  meadow  where  Dediiit  (Pleasure)  the  gods  of  Love, 
Beauty,  Wealtli,  Courtesy,  etc.,  are  dancing.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  orcliard  Guil- 
laume  admires  above  all  a  rosebush,  and  one  of  its  roses  (uliicli  represents  tlie  beloved 
maiden)  appears  to  liim  so  fresh  and  beautiful  that  he  cannot  turn  away  his  eyes  from  it. 
Meanuhile,  Lo\e  stri- 
kes him  \\  itii  liis  darts, 
and  approaching  him, 
teaches  him  a  com- 
plete Art  of  Love  in 
eight  inindred  verses, 
after  ()A id  (2).  Alleg- 
ory is  now  introduc- 
ed, and  is  ingenious- 
ly managed;  indeed, 
the  poet  excels  here 
in  producing,  by 
means  of  allegorical 
personages,  impres- 
sions (juite  contrary 
to  those  of  a  .y(juthful 
heart.  "  Me  has  de- 
composed the  soul  of 
a  young  girl ;  he  has 
extracted  from  it  nil 
its  emotions,  ail  it^ 
qualities  ami  niooils. 
general  or  particular  ; 
to  these  he  has  gi\en 
a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct existence,  \\itli 
the  faculty  of  indlN  i 
dual  action,  each  ac 
cording  to  its  ow  n 
character.  Thus  lie 
has  evoked,  aroinid 
the  rose,  a  whole 
uorld  of  personilied 
abstractions  \\  hich  ac- 
complish, in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  flow  er,  the 
same  functions  as  her 
sentiments  in  the  soul 
of  the  maiden.  Can- 
dour, l>il\  plead  for  the  lo\er;  Danger,  ll;itreil,  Fear  pn'Nent  him  from  a|)proa(iiing 
the  rose  (3).  "  The  young  man,  on  his  part,  is  serxed  by  lb  aily-\\  elcome  and  Love, 
and   persecuted  by   Male-r5ouch(>  (Slander),  Uenscni,  Jealousy,  etc. 

Thus  instr\icted  by  Lo\e,  he  remains  in  continual  cmitemplation  of  tli<'  rose,  when  he 


rni-;  lusi.Nr;  and  coi.no  forth  ok  tuk  «  lonek  » 

From  a  miniature  of  the  begintiiti'i  of  the  wu  centuiy,  in 
a  iinnuscrijit  of  the  UdiiKin  do  la  Rose. 

By  a  curront  convention  of  the  Miiblto  Aires  tlio  pictin-o  represents 
xiinidlaneo'isl!/  Hio  Lover  slcoiiing  and  droaniing,  dressing  in  his 
room,  dcscondiny   llu'  door  slops,  :uid   wallviiig  in   the  country. 


(1)  Read  this  passage  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  O.  Paris,  p.  258. 

(21  Read  a  selection  frotn  this  Aft  of  Loriug  in  the  Chrestomathie  of  M.  L.  SrniiF.,  p.  172.     Three 
other  selections  from  ().  de  Lorris  are  cited  by  M.  1,.  Ci.i'invr.  |>p.   19.?  I'.IG. 
(:{)  Morceaxx  rhoisis.  2ncl  cycle,  pp.  32-.i'i. 
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sees  approacliing  Hearty-Welcome,  son  of  Courtesy,  who  permits  him  to  draw  near  the 
rosebush.  But,  Danger,  accompanied  by  Shmder,  Fear  and  Shame  drive  Guiilaume  far 
away  from  the  flower  garden.  Reason  comes  and  lectures  the  lover,  but  cannot  convince 
him  (1).  Reason  pacifies  tlie  anger  of  Danger  ;  Ciiidour  and  Pity  bring  back  Hearty-Wel- 
come, who  again  allows  Guiilaume  to  approach  the  rose,  and  permits  him  lo  kiss  it.  Hut 
Slander  has  seen  everything,  and  tells  Jealousy,  Avho  causes  tiie  llower-garden  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  builds  a  tower  in  which  to  imprison  Hearty-Welcome. 
Guiilaume  laments,  and  here  ends,  or  is  stopped,  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 


^'-^""m^^^ 


It  is  easy  to  ridicule  I  he  play  of  allegory  in  llie  work  of  Guiilaume  de  Lorris. 

We  should  prefer,  no  doubl» 
direct  psychological  analyses, 
like  those  which  Chretien  de 
Troyes  has  so  delicately  deve- 
loped in  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion. 
lUit,  leaving  ils  method  aside, 
llie  lirsL  part  of  Le  Roman  de 
la  Rose  evinces  genuine  know- 
ledge of  the  huinan  heart. 
Young  Love,  Irouliled,  by  turns 
Irusling  to  tlie  [)oiiil  of  ini- 
[)rudenee  and  reserved  to  (he 
point  of  disdain,  is  described 
with  a  sure  touch  :  (luillaume 
is  an  ancestor,  very  remote,  it 
is  true,  of  Marivaux.  We  should 
note,  also,  that  llic  cliarm  of 
tliis  first  part  lies  in  the  res- 
pect it  shows  for  woman  and 
for  love.  The  avdhor  has  not 
touched  upon  —  as  nearly  all 
liis  contemporaries  did,  including  the  poet  who  continued  Ills  work  —  one 
of  the  most  irritating  tliemes  of  tlie  bourgeois  Middle  Ages,  the  facile  and  stupid 
satire  of  women,  lie  is  chivalrous  like  Chretien  de  Troyes,  and  gives  us  relief 
from  the  meannesses  of  the  fabliaux  and  the  farces,  without  departing  from 
psychological  truth. 

Finally,  considered  as  a  poem,  the  first  pari  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  language  is  supple,  clear,  elegant, 
often  vigorous  and  eloquent. 


TIIR    LOVEU    PAYS    HOMAC.E    TO   T.OVE 

«  In  tilis  manlier  tlie  lover  becomes  a  subject  of  the  God 
of  Love,  and  paj's  him  homage  ». 

Fro'ia  a  tniniatnre  of  tlie  bcgiiinimi  of  the  xiv  centuri/. 
in  a  iiiannscript  of  tlie  Roman  de  la  Rose. 


Analysis  of  the  Second  Part.  —  G.  de  I..orris,  I  hen,  left  liis  |)ocm  unfinished. 

(1)  E.  IjANCr.ois,  chapter  on  Le  Roman  dr  la  Rose,  in  the  Hiatoirc  de  la  litteraturo  franraise  (Jul- 
leville-Golin),  t.  II,  p.   lil. 
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Perhaps  he  had  only  two  episodes  to  be  added  :  the  deliverance  of  llearty- 
^\  elconie  and  the  conquest  of  the  rose,  and  llien  the  dredin  would  be  tinished. 
For  about  forty  years  French  society  contented  ilsell'  with  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
as  its  author  liad  left  il.  Tlien,  about  1"277,  Jean  de  Menu  nudi'riodls.  to  Ihiisli 
it  ;  and — uni(iue  exaniph'  iu  the  liistpry  of  ui(nlriii  IKim  aluics — this  sequel 
was  ever  after  inso|)aral)le  from  the  original. 

Re.ison  returns  to  console  the  Ivniglil,  who  is  in  ilesj);iir.  l$e;ison's  discourse  is  a  formal 
treatise  on  love  and  the  passions,  in  ui()r(:  than  tu  o  llioiisand  verses,  containiiifj;  a  pe- 
dantic medley  of  moral  and 
liistorical  examples  drawn  from 
aniirpiity.  Tlie  young  man 
tlien  goes  to  seek  Ami,  who 
gives  him  ad\ice  founded  on 
the  laAvs  of  chivalry,  adjures 
him  to  be  liberal  uilhoiit  ex- 
cess, and  addresses  to  him  ra- 
ther a  clever  satire  on  mar- 
riage. Here  occur  several  pas- 
sages, celebrated  for  their  bold- 
ness, on  the  Golden  Age  (1),  the 
birth  of  society,  of  royal  po- 
«er,  etc.  (2).  Love,  rclurning, 
decides  to  attempt  the  slurming 
of  the  to^\er  where  Hearty- 
Welcome  is  imprisoned  ;  lu- 
reviews  his  soldiers,  (Courtesy, 
Liberality, Candour,  I'ily,  i5old- 
ness,  and  a  new  character, 
False-Appearance,  son  of  Hyp- 
ocrisy, \vhi)  lives  soinelimes  in 
llieworld,  sometimes  in  a  clois- 
ter. Here  the  |)oet  delivers  a 
violent     diatribe     against     the 

mendicants.  'I'lic  lover  snccecuts  in  entering  the  tower  and  reaching  Hearty-Welcome, 
but  he  is  soon  dri\eri  mil  by  Danger.  Williout  any  preparation,  we  are  now  transport- 
ed to  Nature,  who  is  working  to  protect  species  from  death,  and  who  is  confessing  to 
her  chaplain,  (ienius.  This  confession,  in  two  thousand  six  hundred  verses,  is  a  sort  of 
encyclopedia  of  scientific  knowledge  dnring  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  followed  by  a  ser- 
mon delivered  by  Genius  to  the  personages  who  are  preparing  to  attack  the  tower. 
Venus  joins  them,  and  sets  the  tower  afire  ;  Danger,  Shame  and  Fear  fly,  and  Hearty- 
Welcome  permits  the  young  man  l<i  |)hick  the  rose. 

While  ttie  allegory  in  the  tirst  |)art  conslilulcs,  tor  lliose  wlio  uudersland  how 
to  interpret  it,  a  delicate  psychology  of  love  at  once  timid  and  passionate,  in  the 
second  part  the  fictitious  action  becomes  obscure   and   incoherent,     [t  becomes 


TUV.    PLEASURE    OF    TUK    OANCE 

From  a  miniutio-a  of  the  beiihininii  of  tlw  xiv  coiluvy,  in 
a  manuscript  of  the  Roiiinii  de  la  Koso. 


(i)  Morceaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,   p.  14. 
(2)  Morccau.v  clioisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  37. 
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no  more  than  a  frame  in  which  a  learned  and  audacious  mind,  full  of  poetical 
vivacity  and  asperity,  fixes  its  own  theories  and  memories. 

We  speak  later  on  of  the  continual  contrast  presented  in  French  literature 
between  the  idealistic  spirit  and  plain  common  sense.  In  Lc  Roiimn  de  la  Rose 
these  two  spirits  appear  alternately  ;  and  Ihe  poem  is  in  this  respect  one  of  those 
which  sum  up  the  best  all  the  different  aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
Guillaume  dc  Lorris  represents  chielly  the  pasi,  and  Jean  de  Meun  the  futufe  : 
the  latter  foreruns  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais.  He  is  the  first  example 
of  those  writers  who,  instead  of  merely  creating  a  work  of  art,  seek  to  inspire 
and  direct  opinion.  Of  his  kind,  furthermore,  and  in  spite  of  his  prolixity,  he 
is  a  great  writer  ;  he  has  the  instinct  for  the  powerful  and  piquant  word  ;  when 
he  wants  to,  he  knows  how  to  compress  into  a  restraiiu'd  couplet,  in  a  neat 
rejoinder,  the  whole  of  a  jDicture  or  of  an  idea. 

Success  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  —  Thus  completed,  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
became,  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  French  literature.  The  MSS.  still  in  existence  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  inventiou  of  printing  editions  were 
multiplied.  Marot  published  a  new  edition  in  1527,  the  preface  of  which  is  an 
excellent  document.  And  the  Pleiade,  which  condemned  the  Middle  Ages, 
excepted  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

"  In  France,  "  says  G.  Paris,  "  the  inlluence  of  this  book  dominated  the  whole 
period  which  followed,  and  this  inlluence  camiot  be  said  to  have  been  happy  : 
it  resulted  in  giving  an  allegorical  form  to  literature  for  a  long  time  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  prosaic,  positive,  often  pedantic  character,  which  divests  of 
all  charm  most  of  the  poems  of  the  fourteenth  and  lifteentii  centuries  (1).  " 

The  success  of  a  work  may  be  measured  by  the  opposition  it  excites.  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose  was  hotly  attacked  .•  Christine  de  Pisan  judged  it  worthy  to  be  burned  ; 
(ierson,  chancellor  of  the  University,  wrote  a  book,  Vision  de  Gerson  (1402),  in 
which  lie  borrowed  the  allegorical  system  of  the  book  he  censured,  and  in  which 
he  severely  condemned  the  boldness  of  Jean  de  Meun. 


III.  —  DIDACTIC  LITERATURE 

In  no  other  period  of  French  history  have  didactic  treatises  of  all  sorts,  in_ 
verse  or  in  prose,  been  so  numerous  as   in   Ihe  Middle  Ages.     The  clercs  wiote 
upon  all  questions,  scientific  or  moral  ;  but  wliat  they  sought  above  all,  in  the 
study  of  astronomy,  of  natural  history,  etc.,  was  to  inculcate  a  moral  or  religious 
principle  by  the  use  of  examples. 

(1)  G.  Paris,  Hist,  de  la  litterature  an  moyen  age,  §  115. 
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Bestiaires  and  Lapidaires.  —  So,  in  llic  iiesliinres  (\),  1 1  icy  describe  animals 
ill  order  lo  find  analoiries  helween  I  hem  and  (!od,  Christ,  virUies  and  vices.  In 
Ihe  Lapidaires,  they  ennmerale  Ihe  nature  and  properties  of  precious  or  exotic 
stones,  drawn  from  oriental  sources. 

Image  du  Monde.  —  Le  Tresor.  —  Among  the  longer  works,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  encyclopedias  of  media'val  science,  should  be  mentioned  L'lmage 
du  Monde  (\11I  century),  by  (iaulier  de  Mel/,  in  seven  liiousand  verses  ;  Le  Tresor, 
in  prose,  by  Brunello  Lai ini  (1205),  a  I'lorenline  wiio,  il  is  said,  was  Dante 
Alighieri's  master.  The  latler  is  a  compilation  of  the  liibie,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Seneca  and  a  nuinljer  of  more  or  less  lechiiical  works  wrilleu  in  Latin  by  clercs 
of  [irevioiis  eenlnries.      II  enjoyed  great  eeiebrily. 

Chastiements.  —  Works  whose  leiidencies  are  pedagogical  are  desigiialed  by 
Ihe  name  of  Clidstieinenl  or  dasloieineiiL  The  most  famous  is  Ihe  ChasUenteiit 
d'uii  Pere  a  son  fds  (\\\  ceiilurx),  which  is  very  curious  because  it  includes  a 
certain  nnmbei'  of  Arabian  tales  that  are  akin  in  subject  to  some  of  the  l-rench 
fahliaux  ("2). 

Dits.  —  l'iiiaii\,  liieic  is  a  great  numlx'r  of  shoit  works  in  \erse,  more  salir- 
ical  llian  didactic,  called  />/7.s,  and  (lirecied  againsi  Ihe  inonk>,  Ihe  (iitl'ei-ent 
iruilds,  women,  elc.  :  Le  iJil  des  .larobins,  Le  Oil  des  Cordeliers,  Le  Dil  des  Cor- 
nelli's  (against  head-dresses),  Le  Dil  des  Rues  de  Paris,  Le  Dil  dn  hoii  vin,  Le 
Debal  du  vin  el  de  I'eau,  La  Balaille  de  Careiiie  el  de  Cariiuije,  elc. 
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(1)  The  inosl  famous  Bestiaires  are  those  of  Philippe  <le  Tliaon  'XII  century)  and  of  (iuillaunie 
Le  Glerc  (1210|. 

(2)  This  Chasliement  is  the  translation  in  verse  of  the  Disciplina  clericalis,  writien  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  by  Pierre  .VIphonse,  a  Spanish  .lew  converted  to  Christianity  ;  it  conies 
fioni  oriental  sources.  The  same  work  was  translated  into  prose  under  llic  title  of  Discipline  de 
t'lergie. 


«    THE    ((    DIT    »    <>1'    THE    TUUEE    lllOAI)    I'EOl'EE    AND    THE    THKEE    LlMJiG    PEOPLE    )). 

From  a  miniature  in  a  manuscript   of  tlie  licyiuning  oT  the  ,\iv  century. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BOURGEOIS    AND    SATIRICAL    LITERATURE 


ROMAN   DE    RENART.    —   FABLIAUX. 


RUTEBEUF. 


SUMMARY 

THE  ESPRIT  QAULOIS  is  opposed  to  tlie  feudal,  chivalric  or  courteous  spirit. 
Tlie  exercise  of  it  is  the  retaliation  of  tiie  bourgeoisie  against  tiie  nobility 
and  clergy. 

1.  Fables  were  very  popular  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  collections  were 
made  of  them  under  the  name  of  Ysopets.  The  most  famous  Ysopet  is  that 
of  Marie  de  France  (XII  century).  —  The  compilation  of  fables  and  stories 
of  animals  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  resulted  in  Le  Roman 
de  Renart,  a  sort  of  animal  epic  whose,  main  theme  is  the  struggle  between 
the  fox  (Renart)  and  the  wolf  (Ysengrin),  and  the  triumph  of  craft  over  force. 

2.  THE  FABLIAUX  are  amusing  tales  in  verse  :  of  these  we  possess  about  i5o 
(of  the  XIII  century);  some  of  them  are  mere  anecdotes  but  well-constructed, 
some  are  satirical,  some  moral.  In  them  we  find  valuable  details  on  the 
manners  of  the  time  (Les  Perdrix,  Le  Vilain  Mire,  La  Housse  Partie). 

3.  RUTEBEUF  (died  1280)  is  remarkable  for  his  satirical  wit  (against  the  Uni- 
versity, the  monks,  etc.),  and  especially  for  his  poetry,  which  is  individual 
and  sincere:  he  is  an  ancestor  of  Villon. 
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DECORATKD  LETTER 

I'r  ()  III  a  111  a  ii  u  s  - 
c  r  i  p  t  o  I'  t  h  (' 
vzi  century. 


he   esprit    (j^tnlois;.  —   To  feudal  and  chivalric  iiispir- 

alioii,    lo  the   religions,   tlic    patriolic   or    the   seiili- 

iiiciilal  idi'al,  w  liicli  nlow   in  [\m  rhnnsons  de gesie  ai\(l 

ill    III;'   idinaiiics   of    llii'    ISound    Tabic,  was  opposed   wlial    is 

conventionallN   called  llie  cspril  tjitiilois. 

Kven  now  we  nndersland  by  lliis  nana-  ilia!  spiril  ol'  satire, 
of  raillery,  of  dispara<,aMnent,  of  popular  and  evnical  gaielj 
wliieli  inspires  a  cerl.iin  |)arl    of   I'rench  lih'ial  nre. 

Ceidnry  after  eenlurv  we  find  this  same  eonlrasl.  To  Ro- 
land and  Trishiii  are  opposed  Renart  and  Wir  fnfAian.r  :  to  far- 
fetched nlfechilion,  biu-lesqiie ;  to  syinboUsin,  iidluralisiii.  In 
fact,  Ibis  antilhesis  exists  in  every  country  and  in  all  liter- 
atni'es.  ,iiid  is  often  fixnid  in  tlie  work  of  one  niaii,  arcordin^-  In  the  dill'er- 
enl  periods  of  bis  inspiration.  I'lesidcs,  it  is  unjust  lo  the  Gauls,  lo  character- 
ize by  an  epithet  made  fioni  llieir  name  all  that  is  less  pure  and  elevated  in 
French  literalnic.  The  prodf  thai  the  (iauls  did  not  possess  this  humiliating 
monopoly  lies  in  the  fact  that  eliivalrie  love  was  celtic  in  origin  rather  than  of 
(lennanic  imporlalion,  and  ilial  tlie  poetry  of  tlie  //•'H;^r/(/o/(/\s-,  entirely  (lallo- 
Honian,  sinned  ralher  Ihrough  an  excess  of  refinemenl. 

To  be  Just,  we  should  say,  nol  the  esprit  (janlois  but  the  esprit  Uimnjeois. 
These  saliiical  and  irreverent  works  are  a  relaliation  on  the  part  of  Uie  weak 
against  tlic  powerful.  They  cut  more  deeply  in  the  Middle  Ages  because  the 
social  hierarchy  was  then  more  strongly  organised  and  maintairu'd.  It  is  this 
fact  whicb  giv(>s  such  tang  and  bitteriu^ss  to  these  attacks  directed  against  the 
nijbility  and  the  Church. 

We  shall  study  successively  in  this  chapter  Le  Roman  de  Reiuiii,  the  Jnldiaux 
and  tlie  poet  Unlebeuf. 


I. 


LE  ROMAN  DE  RENART. 


Fables  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  The  Middle  Ages  evinced  a  particular  lasle  for 
the  apologue.  In  lad,  the  works  of  aidiipiily  were  then  searched  for  lessons  in 
practical  morals  ;  and,  of  all  Ihe  genres,  Ihe  apologue  ollered  Ihe  richest  harvest 
of  examples  (1). 

The  first  collection  of  fables  written  in  French  and  in  verse  is  that  of  Marie 
de  France,  who,  in  the  twelfth  centurx ,  translated  an  Fngli>h  Romulus  attributed 


(1)  French  writers,  from  tlie  eleventli  to  the  lil'tccnlh  centiirv.  foun<l  subjects  lor  their  fables 
in  many  Latin  collections. 

The  chief  ones  are  :  that  of  Avianiis  (a  Latin  author  w  ho  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C), 
who  left  forty-two  fables  in  eleffiac  ilistichs ;  and  that  which  bears  the  title  of /v'o#n!t/»s.  compris- 
ing-, in  its  complete  form,  about  eighty  fables  in  Latin  prose,  adapted  from  .K^op,  from  Pliedrus 
and  from  India 
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to  King  Alfred.     This  collection  has  the  title   of  Vsopet  (derived  from  the  word 
jEsop.     Several  other  Ysopels  exist  (1). 

In  addilion  to  tliose  fables  transmitted  by  antiquity,  great  numbers  of  them 
were  circulated  by  popular  tradition.  These  animal  tales,  "  ditVerenl  from  the 
apologue,  "  according  to  G.  Paris,  "  in  that  they  have  no  moral  aim,  are  based 
upon  a  sympathetic  and  gay  observation  of  ttie  ways  of  certain  animals,  and 
attribute  to  them,  in  order  to  excite  laughter,  such  adventures  as  conform  to 
then-  supposed  character  and  ttieir  l-cnown  liabits  (2).  " 

Sources  of  Le  Roman  de  Renart.  —  Tlie  ainnial  tales,  to  which  were  joined 

—  after  leaving  aside  llicii'  morals  —  a 
ninnber  of  Esop's  fables,  formed  alto- 
gether, probably  in  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, a  sort  of  animal  epic.  "  The 
gieal  innovation,  "  says  Gaston  Paris, 
/^itf^^l'^l  £         lit'         "  ^^''''  '"   individualise  the   heroes    of 

%g^Af  J^'-^^L^^       -j/  \^  tliese  narratives  and  give  them  proper 

names  ;  it  was  no  longer  the  advent- 
ures of  a  wolf,  of  a  fox,  but  of  Isen- 
(jrin  and  ot  Raganhard,  with  their  wi- 

TliE    FOX     AND    THli    STOUK.  "  '^ 

ves  Richild  and  llersind  (hiler  Isengrin, 
I'rom    a    ininiatiiie     of     the     xiv    cgntury.    in         „  .     .>.    i         in  £>        >  n  n 

a    manuscript    of    the    FahUs    by    Marie    do         Rcuart,  Richeut,  llerscnt).     Alltlieepi- 

France  sodes  centre  around  these  personages 

in  a  single,  truly  epic  narrative,  which 
passes  from  tlie  first  quarrels  of  the  two  cronies  to  the  death  of  Isengrin  or 
to  tlie  vich)ry  of  Renart  (3).  " 

The  Different  Parts  of  Le  Roman  de  Renart  —  There  exist,  in  luench, 
a  number  of  separate  narratives  composing  altogether  the  work  popularly  known 
as  Le  Roman  de  Renart.  The  authors  of  this  immense  compilation  are  not  all 
known  lo  us  (only  Richard  de  Lison,  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud  and  a  priest  of  the 
Croix-en-Brie  are  mentioned).  "  But,  "  says  M.  L.  Sudre,  "  they  nmst  have 
been  legion,  for  in  the  twelfth  and  especially  the  thirteenth  centuries,  their 
number  had  already  been  increased  by  many  who,  worthy  imitators  of  tlieir 
contemporaries  who  brouglil  up  to  dale  tlie  chansons  de  geste,  undertook  to 

(l)Soine  of  these  niediwval  tables  may  be  found  in  the  Recils  extraits  des  poetes  et  prosateurs 
du  moyen  age,(ie  G.  Paris,  p.  111.  —  Read  le  Loup  el  rAc/neaii,  by  Marie  de  France  in  Mor- 
ceau.'i.  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  17. 

(2)  G.  Paris,  Litterature  fraiifaise  du  moyen  age,  g  82. 

(3)  Id.,  Ibid.,  §  84.  —  It  was  probably  in  the  North  of  France,  in  Picardy,  that  the  first  romance 
of  this  kind  was  written.  We  do  not  possess  the  primitive  version  ;  but  we  can  obtain  an  idea  of 
it  from  a  Latin  poem,  the  Isengrimis,  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Nivard  de  Gand,  and  from 
a  German  poem,  the    Reinhart   Fuchs,  composed   about  1180  by   Henri  Le  Glichezare  :    the  latter 

merely  translated  a  French  romance  now  lost.  i 
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rehandlc  each  episode  and  alas  !  loo  olleii  rendered  it  insipid  and  deprived  it  of 
all  its  early  flavor  (1).  " 

These  many  French  sections  may  be  grouped  in  Isvo  cNcles:  1.  '\'\\r  |)riniitive 
cycle  (XII  and  XIII  centuries),  comprising 
thirty  to  forty  sections  and  a  total  of 
34,000  lines  of  verse  :  Pierre  de  Saint- 
Cloud  must  have  been  the  aiillior  of  Hie 
first  two;  "2.  In  Ihe  rouilcciilli  ci'iilurN  we 
have  tlie  Reitart  le  Nouvel  {b\  Jakeniars 
(iielee),  and  Renart  le  Conlrefait  (tliat  is, 
rewrillcn  after  the  older  poem)  and  wliicii 
contains  50,000  lines.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  Eustachc  Deschamps 
added  a  final  poem  of  8,000  lines.  —  The 
whole  contains  more  than   100,000  lines. 


THE    DONKEY    AJiU    TUU    LI  ITI.E    DOG 


From  M   minhiture  of  the  beginning'  of  Ulc 
XIV   century,  in    a  nianuscriiit    of  the  Fa- 
Characters.  —  The  chii-f  heroes  of  this  blcs  by  Marie  de  France. 

"  ample  comedie  a   cent  actes   divcr.s,  " 

heroes  who,  throughout  all  the  diireiciit  sections,  arc  always  consistent,  are  : 
the  fox  (Latin.  t'u/pec«/(tm)  surnanied  /;t>//(<r/,  a  proper  name  uhich  became  so 
celebrated  lliat  at  a  very  early  time  the  word  gonpil\\i\<.  dropped  in  favour  of  the 

sobriqiicl  ;  llic  wolf,  IsfiKjiin  ;  Hie 
she-fox.  Rirhciil  ni  llcrineline ;  the 
she-woll,  llcrseiil  :  llie  hear,  lirtuio  ; 
the  ass,  Bcrnanl ;  the  badger,  Griin- 
hert  ;  the  cat,  Tiberl  :  the  crow.  Tie- 
re  I 'u\ :  llic  spaiiow,  I >ri)iiui,  {'\c .  The 
animals  aic  iiol  nnuwil  according  to 
I  heir  iialiue,  but  liUe  persoiis.  The 
|)()el  \\lu)  lust  gave  them  these  names, 
out  of  pure  fancy,  endowed  them 
with  trails  so  accurate  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  appearance  and  habits 
of  the  animals,  according  to  [)opidar 
Iradilion,  ihal  llie>  were  forced  upon 
his  mnnci'diis  iinilalois  and  success- 
ors.   —  All  llic  names  of  this  tirsi  gidn|)  .iie  of  ( Ici  manic  oiigiii. 

A  second  group  bears  Krench,  symbolical  names,  I'onnded  upon  the  nature  or 
physique  of  the  animals:  the  lion,  Noble;  the  lioness,  Fiere  or  Onjueilleiise ;  the 


Tiiii  rox  AND  Tin;  chou 

.U'tcr  a  miniature  of  tlie  bej^'iniiin;^  of  the  \iv 
century,  in  a  inanuscriiil  of  tlie  Fables  by 
Marie  de  France. 


(1)  Ilistoire  de  'a  liUerature  franraisc,  Paris,  Colin,  1896,  t.  II.  chap,  i,    \>.  \.b  \^Les  Jiumans  du 
Renatd,  parL.  Sudre). 
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cock,  Chantecler ;  Ihe  hare,  Couarl  :  the  bull,  Braiant;  the  sheep,  Belin ;  the  rat, 
Pele ;  the  slug,  Tardif  \  llie  hens,  Blanche,  Noire,  Roussotte,  etc.- 

Analysis  of  "  Renart.  "  —  Ail  these  cliaractcrs  reappear  in  the  many  episodes  of 
the  romance,  wliicli  results  in  a  sort  ol'nnilv   in  llie  ensemble. 

Tl>e  storj  begins  witli  the  birth  of  llenarl  and  Isengrin.  —  After  having  been  driven 
out  of  terrestrial  Paradise,  Adam  and  V,\c  have  received  from  God  a  rod  Avhich,  if 
struck  upon  the  sea,  v\ill  bring  thom  what  they  desire.  Adam  causes  useful  animals  to 
emerge  from  the  v\aves  ;  V]\c,  harmful  animals;  thus  Isengrin  and  Kcnart  oue  their 
life  to  her.     lienart  soon  liecomos  the  chief  liero  of  the  poem. 

Renartfirst  exercises  his  wits  on  animals  more  feeble  Hum  himself;  be  is  Honied  and 
taken    in    by    each    of    them.    Chantecler,    seized    and    carried    oil"   by     Uenart,    adxises 

bis  ra\isher  to  reply  to  the 
re\ilement  of  the  peasants  ; 
Uenart  opens  his  mouth 
and  the  cock  escapes.  The 
titmouse,  under  pretext  of 
giving  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
Rcnarl,  throws  moss  and 
leaves  in  bis  mouth.  Tie- 
celin,  the  crow,  lets  fall  the 
cheese  « liich  be  held  bet- 
ween his  feet,  but  he  him- 
self escapes  from  another 
ruse  of  the  fox  (!)•  Tibert, 
the  cat,  causes  llenarl  to 
fall  into  the  trap  which  the 
latter  had  set  for  him. 

The  idea  of  the  romance 

is  evidently  the  retaliation 

of  the    weak    against    the 

strong  ;  for,  while  Renart  is    vanquished   by  the  cock,  the  titmouse,   the   crow   and   the 

cat,   lie  himself  triumphs  over  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lion,  etc. 

The  main  episodes  of  the  struggle  between  Renart  and  Isengrin  are  as  follows  : 
Renart,  to  revenge  himself  upon  Isengrin,  who  has  devoured  a  large  piece  of  bacon  of 
wich  the  fox  expected  a  share,  leads  him  to  a  cellar  where  he  makes  him  drunk  ;  Isengrin 
begins  to  speak  and  sing  so  loudly  that  he  is  surprised  and  beaten. — Renart,  seeing  a 
cart  loaded  i^ith  lish,  especially  eels,  lies  down  beside  the  road  and  pretends  to  be 
dead  ;  the  driver  of  the  cart  picks  him  up  in  order  to  sell  his  skin,  and  lays  him  on  his 
baskets.  Renart  quietly  winds  several  eels  around  his  neck,  jumps  to  the  ground  and 
runs  away  (2).  While  he  is  ha\ing  his  eels  roasted  in  his  castle  of  Maupcriuis  {pertuis  means 
Irou  ;  of.  pertuisane),  Isengrin  passes  by  ;  the  odour  of  the  cooking  intoxicates  him,  and 
he  asks  Renart  how  he  came  to  procure  such  an  excellent  dish.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
Renart  takes  the  wolf  to  a  frozen  pond,  and  tells  him  to  let  his  tail  hang  in  the  water, 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice.  Renart  has  fastened  a  pail  to  Isengrin's  tail,  in  whicli  the 
fish  will  be  caught,  and  when  he  feels  that  it  has  become  heavy,  the  wolf  will  only  have 
to  draw  it  up.  Isengrin  is  soon  unable  to  move,  being  imprisoned  in  the  ice.  Hunters 
and  their  dogs  arrive  ;  one  of  the  men  shoots  at  the  w  olf  but  aims  badly  ;  Isengrin's  tail 
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RE.\AUT    IMPLORING    I'VHDON    I'llO.M    .NOliLE 

(1   llow   tlie  two  armies  fight,  ami  liow  Renart  falls  down 
before  the  King  and  asks  for  pardon   ». 

Froiti  a  miniature  of  the  end  of  the  xni  century,  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Roman  do  Renart. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  20. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  41. 
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is  rut  nil'  c'\eu  with  tlie  ice,  and  he  escapes. — Renart  is  at  llie  botloiii  of  a  null,  and 
dues  not  know  how  to  ^et  out;  Isongrin  arrives,  and  Hcnart  persuades  him  to  fjet  into 
liie  otlier  bnck.et  in  order  to  come  and  join  liim  in  paradise  ;  the  weight  of  Isengrin 
raises  Rcnarfs  bucicet,  and  the  wolf  remains  in  his  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  from 
which   he  is  oiiIn    drawn  onl  to  be  half  stifntied  with  blows. 

In  Renart  Teinturiar,  UenarL  has  fallen  into  a  tub  lull  of  yellow  li(piid  i)repared  for 
dyeing.  During  his  long  absence,  his  wile,  Hermcline,  wishes  to  marry  her  cousin 
(irimbert,  the  badger.  Renard,  disguised  as  a  juggler,  is\)resent  at  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding,  suddenly  reveals  himself,  and  severely  chastises  his  forgetful  wife.  Isen- 
grin and  his  wife  llersent  play  their  part  in  this  amusing  episode,  but  the  bulToonery 
is  extra\agant,  and  the  animals  do  not  seem  to  be  so  accurately  portrayed  as  in  the  first 
seclions. 

Le  Jugement  de   Renart  is  perhaps   the   most  celebrated   of  all   llie  parts.     In  all  tlie 
more    ancient    versions 
the    lion    Noble,   being 
ill,  liad   summoned  Ue- 
nart   to    appear    before 
him  to  answer  the  accu- 
satiouj^of  the  wolf,  the 
cat   and  the   stag.     Re- 
nart at   last  comes.  He 
justifies     himself    by 
saying  that  he  was  tra- 
velling   in    search  of  a 
remedy    for   the    lion  : 
the    latter    nnisl    wrap 
his  shoulders  in  the  skin 
of  the    wolf,    after    the 
latter  has  been  skinned 
a!i\  e,  his  feet  in  the  skin 
of  the  cat,  and  that  he 
should   make  himself  a 
belt  of  the   stag's    skin 
(cf.     La    Fontaine  :    Le 
Lion,   le  Loup  cl  le  Re- 
nurd).     In  Le  .luijenicnl  <le  lienuil,  Ihe  lion  is  iKjt  ill.      lie  is  holding  court  and  receiving 
his   friends.     A  cortege   arri\es   consisting  of  (Ihantecler  and   his   liens,    Pinle,  Hlanche, 
\<iiie    and   Roussotte,    who    bring  the  body  of  another   hen,    (loupee,  just   killed    by   Re- 
nart.     The    complaints  of  the    lady     I'inti;  and    of    Chantecler,    the   anger   of   Noble,   the 
burial  of  the   lady   Coupee,  arc  admirable  parodies  of  the   speeches  and  proceedings  of 
the  chansons  de  geste  :    it    is    here  that  the  esprit  fjaiilois   is   manifested   in  its  most  piq- 
uiuil   inamier   (1).      Bruno  is    sent  to  look  for  Renart,  and  then  Tibert.     Both  fall  into  the 
traps  set  for  them  by  the    fox,  anil  return  all   l)leediiig  to  report   lo  the  king  llie    fiiilure 
of  tlieir  mission.     At  last  Renart,  full  of  audacity,  presents  himself.     He  humbly  ackiiow 
ledges   his  misdeeds,   and   asks    leave,    to    expiate  them,    to    make    a   pilgrimage    to    Hie 
Holy  I.aml  (2). 

The  lirst  group  or  I'usl  cycle  of  Renart  ends  with  Le  Couronnemeut  de  Renart. 
Here,  l!en;irt  has  entered  a  comeiit  of  .hicobins.  Dressed  as  a  monk,  he  goes  to  Noble  to 
predict  his  early   de.itli,  and    make  him  realise  the  necessity  of  appointing  his  successor. 


THE    RECONCILlATIOiN    OV    NOBLE    AND    RENART 

«  Renart  and  King  Noble  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.  » 

From  a  uiiniatKrc  of  the  end  of  the  .\m  ce>ttury,  in 
a  manitscript  of  the  Roman  dc  Renart. 


(I)  Morceaxx  rliohix.  intl  cycle,  p.  44. 

(21  Cf.  The  licineke  Fuchs,  ami  the  adaptation  of  (Joetlie. 
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Noble,  in  his  confession,  avows  that  Renart  only  is  capable  of  wearing  the  crown.  Re- 
nart  is  eventually  crooned  :  he  persecutes  the  weak,  and  flatters  tlie  powerful;  he  travels 
in  Palestine,  Spain,  Italy  (at  Rome  he  is  received  by  the  Pope),  in  Germany,  etc.  This 
section  is  a  satire  against  the  mendicant  orders. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  continuations  of  Renart  are  more  and  more  animated  by 
a  metiiodical  and  \irulent  spirit  of  ridicule.  This  spirit  operates  freely  in  Renart  le  Nou- 
veau,  ill  A\  Inch  the  animals  too  often  lose  the  comparati\eiy  natural  cliaracter  which  they 
retained  in  the  earlier  sections  :  here  are  only  battles,  assaiilts,  surprises,  obscure  alleg- 
ories. —  This  is  still  more  true  of  Renart  le  Contrefait,  an  immense  incoherent  poem, 
which  OAVcs  its  success  to  the  malicious  allusions  antl  the  pedantry  «ilh  nhich  it  is  hlled. 
But  here  Renart  personifies  all  the  blotter  the  spirit  of  cle\erness,  of  l^naAcry,  of  resist- 
ance to  authority,  of  lawlessness  in  every  sense  of  the  word  :  he  is  the  forerunner  of 
Pathelin,  Panurge,  and   Figaro. 

II.  —  THE  FABLIAUX. 

Definition.  —  FabViaa  is  the  Picard  lonii  ot  (lie  French  vvord/a6/eau  (cf.  biau- 
and  beau).  11  is  not  by  chance  llial  Uiis  dialectal  form  has  always  been  pre- 
fen-ed  to  Ihe  French  form:  "  It  is  becanse,  ''  says  M.  J.  Bedier,  "  Picardy  is  the 
province  which  seems  lo  have  developed  Ihis  genre  Ihe  most  fully,  and  in  one 
sense  it  is  right  that  the  form  of  the  word  should  preserve  for  us  Ihis  literary 
fact  "  (1). 

The  fabliau  is  essentially  a  tale  inverse,  designed  to  excite  laughter  ;  but  this 
definition  must  not  be  too  restricted,  for  Ihere  are,  among  [he  fabliaux,  some 
which  are  amusing  lo  (he  point  of  obscenity,  while  there  arc  others  which,  by 
their  senlimeutalily  or  the  seriousness  of  the  subject,  should  be  classed  wilh 
chivalric  or  edifying  literature.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  fabliaux  have 
come  down  lo  us,  collected  in  the  Ihirleenlh  and  fourleenlli  centuries. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Fabliaux.  —  The  spirit  which  animates  the /a6/iVa/j- is  no!, 
properly  speaking,  satirical  ;  it  is,  rather,  merry  raillery,  occasionally  excessive 
and  too  Gallic,  in  ihe  worst  sense  of  the  word,  sometimes  lovable  and  highly 
moral.  Often,  also,  Ihe  fabliau  is  nolirmg  more  lliaii  an  ingenious  plot  without 
pretention  other  than  to  pique  and  satisfy  curiosity. 

But  the  real  interest  of  ihe  fabliaux  lies  less  in  their  morality,  positive  or  negat- 
ive, and  in  the  cleverness  of  their  plots,  than  in  their  direct  and  archly  express- 
ed observation  of  the  manners  of  the  time  (2).  We  meet  inlhem  the  principal 
types  of  aristocratic,  clerical,  middle  class  and  popular  society,  with  their  appro- 
priate costmnes,  speech  and  actions.  The  brutal  or  courtly  knight,  the  country 
priest,  the  monk,  the  magistrate,  the  merchant,  the  small  proprietor,  the  valet, 

(1)  J     Bedikr,  Las  Fabliaux,  Paris.  2'  ed..  1S95,  p    2o. 

(2^  Taliiiig  into  consi.leiation.  as  said  above,  certain  manners  of  oriental  origin,  or  which  charact- 
erised thirteenth  century  abuses,  no  longer  in  existence,  and  which  had  been  unskilfully  amal- 
gamated to  manners  of  more  recent  origin. 
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oven  flio  beggar — each  plays  his  part  according  to  nafnrc.  >"obl(>  or  middle- 
chiss  women  are  numerous,  and  nol  attractive  ;  (hey  are  described  as  equally 
ill — natiu'ed  and  lighl.  We  recognize  in  tliis  last  point  of  view  one  of  liie  mosi 
un  for  lunate  cliaract  eristics  i)i'  yauloiseries. 

\i\  liieir  clever  constiuci  ion  and  llieii-  lifelike  realism,  l\n\f(ibli(ntx  may  be 
compared  with  Iho  farces  of  Ihe  comic  drama.  As  they  developed  especially 
in  tlie  thirteenth  and  foiuleenlh  centuries,  and  the  farces  especially  in  the 
fifteenlh,  an  etlort  has  been 

made  to  establish  a   soil  of      [f_  -       '  ■    '■    "^'"'^' '_  ..      ■rTiiftit'T— r 'n-j^^ii;;.^^ 

reIationshi|)  between  Ihe  I  wo 
gem-es,  which  would  make 
the  farce  merely  a  dramatis- 
ed /W^j/iVa/.  We  do  not  find, 
however',  in  Ihe  comic  diama 
of  Ihe  lifteenth  centur\  any 
sidjjecl  which  has  been  heal- 
ed b>  [h(^  fabliaux  Ihni  have 
been  pieserved .  Ihil  Ihe 
theory  remains  true  in  so  far 
as  dramatic  liteiature  did 
succeed  narralive.  Kor  a  long 
lime  people  were  salislied 
willi  hearing  the  juggler  re- 
cite  a  short  story;  this  jug- 
gler was  a  sort  of  actor,  and 
imitated  Ihe  geslures  ami  Ihe 
voice   of   the   characters:    in 

short,  lie  acled  several  roles  himself,  'riii-u  audiences  became  more  exacting 
and  laz\  ;  they  required  to  see  the  scenery,  and  tlial  llie  roles  should  l)i'  sejiar- 
aled  and  characterised  b>  costume  and  make-up. 

Origin  of  the  Fabliaux.  —  II  has  been  staled  thai  I'reiich  fabliaux  were  of 
oriental  origin.  In  India,  I  lie  religion  of  Buddha  made  use  of  tales  and  para- 
bles. These  tales  were  spread  llironghout  Europe  from  Byzantium,  and  afl(>r- 
wards  by  the  movement  of  the  (Crusades:  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
sermons.  But  a  large  number  of  the  fabliaux  had  their  source  simply  in  the 
great  oral  tradition  known  as  folk-lore  (  I  ).  I'Ih'  aniliors  of  \\w  fabliaux  fre- 
quently declare  that  llie>  heard  their  slor\  told  in  siicli  and  such  a  coniilr>  or 
village.      The  same  tales  are  found,  with  local    \aiialioiis,    in   all    regions.      They 


"    TlUi    TAI.E    OF    Tllli    rOOI. 

From  a  miniature  of  the  bc},'inning  of  the  .\iv  century, 
in  a  manuscript   of  Fabliaux. 


(1)  Folk-lore  signifies  the  literature  of  the  people.  Tlie  first  lamous  work  of  this  kind  is  the 
collection  of  Tales  made  by  the  brothers  Orimm  ((iollingen,  1812).  Cf.  Hist,  de  la  lilt,  allemande, 
by  M.  BossKRi.  Hachette,  iy04,  p.  832. 
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foim  an  ancient  Ireasure  common  to  litunanity,  whei'c  all  authors  have  found 
material,  and  Avhich  has  become  in  recent  years  the  object  of  intense 
research.  However,  thanks  especially  lo  the  labor  and  lessons  of  M.  J.  Bedier, 
we  are  beginning  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  superstition  o[  folk-lore,  and  to  perceive 
that  many  of  Ihc  fabliaux  were  simply  the  works  of  learned  clercs  or  of  trouveres, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  theii'  origin  either  in  Hie  Orient  or  in  popular 
traditions  (1). 

The  Principal  Fabliaux.  —  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  various  kinds  of 
fabliaux.  We  shall  analyse  a  few  of  them,  from  those  founded  on  a  play  of 
words,  a  naive  mistake,  to  the  most  serious. 

Le  Cure  qui  mangea  des  mures.  —  A  cure  is  returning  from  ;i  lininiamcnt,  on 
liorsel)aik.  I'assiiiy:  Ijy  a  ImisIi  lull  of  Ijlarklx'rries,  Ik^  slops,  Init  as  lie  cannot  reacli  tlie 
berries,  lie  slaiuJs  up,  balancing  hinisell  (ui  his  saddle.  "  1  slialt  t)e  in  a  nice  mess  "',  said 
lu!,  "  if  some  practical  joker  cried  :  hue  !  "  but  lie  j)roni)unc('s  aloud  llir  w  ord  liue  !  The 
liorse  runs  away,  and  Uie  cure  falls  into  the  l)usli. 

La  Vieille  qui  graissa  la  patte  au  chevalier.  —  A  poor  old  woman,  wliosa  cow 
has  been  taken  by  the  s(|uir(',  is  lold  thai  she  can  gel  il  Ijack  again  if  she  will  grease  llie 
palm  {(jraisser  la  palte)  of  the  steward.  She  goes  to  the  castle  wilti  a  piece  of  bacon, 
and  perc(^i\iiig  Ihe  Squire,  who  is  walking  with  his  haiuls  l)eliind  liis  back,  stie  a)>proaclies 
him  silently  and  greases  his  ])alm... 

Estula.  —  In  tliis  fabliau,  the  am]>iguity  is  caused  by  the  name  of  a  dog,  Estiila. 
Hearing  a  noise  in  iiis  garden  during  the  night,  a  Ijourgeois  sends  liis  son  to  call  the 
dog.  The  child  calls,  "  Kstula  !  "  One  of  ttie  two  thieves,  thinking  it  is  liis  accomplice 
calling  hiin,  answers,  "  Yes,  1  am  here  !  "  The  child,  convinced  that  the  dog  has  spoken, 
runs  for  llie  cure  to  exorcise  it.  When  the  cure  arrives^,  the  other  thiel',  ttiinking  he 
sees  tlie  first  thief  bringing  a  sheep,  says,  "  1  have  a  good  knife,  I  will  kill  it  at  once,  lest 
it  make  a  noise.  "  Tlie  liorrilied  cure  runs  away,  leaving  liis  surplice  caught  in  a 
bush  (2). 

Les  Perdrix.  —  A  peasant  named  Gonibaud  has  cauglit  two  partridges  ;  he  gives  them 
to  liis  wile  to  cook,  while  he  goes  to  invite  the  cure  to  come  and  eat  with  tliem.  In  her 
husband's  absence,  the  wUe  wlio  is  very  greedy,  tastes  tlie  partridges  and  finislies  by 
eating  them  all  up.  The  peasant  returns,  and  his  wife  advises  him  to  sharpen  his  knife. 
MeanwTiile,  the  cure  arrives,  and  the  woman  says  to  him,  "  Partridges  there  are  none ; 
(lombaud  wants  to  cut  oif  your  ears  ;  see  him  sharpening  his  knife;  Run  !  "  And  to  her 
husband  she  cries:  "Quick!  tlie  priest  is  carrying  off  tlie  partridges  !  "  Gombaud,  with 
his  knife  in  his  hand,  rushes  after  the  priest,  wlio  has  time  to  reach  liis  presbytery  and 
lock  himself  in. 

Le  Vilain  Mire  [Le  Paysan  iWdecin).  —  A  peasant  beats  his  wife  every  day,  while  she 
waits  for  a  chance  to  revenge  lierself.  Two  messengers  pass  by  :  the  king's  daughter 
lias  a  fisli-bone  in  her  throat,  and  a  mire  (medecin)    is   needed  at  once.     The  wife  of  the 

(1)  On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fabliaux,  cf.  G.  Pakis,  La  Poesie  au  monen  age,  2nd 
series,  Hachetle,  1903,  p.  75  ;  2nd  J.  Bedieu,  Les  Fabliaux. 

(2)  Read  Eftnla  in  the  Clirestomalhie  of  G    Paius,  p.  153. 
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pe;isant  tells  the  king's  messengers  Hint  lur  luisljand  is  an  excellent  doctor,  but  that  he 
will  not  acknowledge  it  unless  he  is  suuiKlly  beaten.  Thoroughly  \\hippod,  and  doctor 
ill  spite  of  himself,  the  peasant  follou  s  the  messengers  to  court.  In  tin'  princess's  pre- 
sence he  makes  such  grotesque  contortions  that  she  laughs  excessively,  whicli  delivers 
her  from  the  lish-bone. — Thenceforth,  the  reputation  of  the  pretended  doctor  becomes 
so  great  that  sick  people  come  to  him  from  every  direction.  To  get  rid  of  them  he 
conceives  the  following  strategy  :  he  places  all  his  patients  in  front  of  him,  and  tells 
them  that  he  will  cure  them  all  in  succession,  uilh  the  ashes  of  the  one  who  is  the  most 
ill,  but  as  none  desires  to  be  burned,  they  all  declare  themselves  to  be  quite  well. 
Kiiially,  the  peasant  returns  to  lii<  wife,  laden  wHli  gifts.  ;mil  iiromises  Ihe  king  to  be 
always  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend him  without  first  the 
necessity  of  a  beating.  Mo- 
liere's  comedy,  Le  Medecin 
inidyre  lui,  was  inspired  by 
this  fabliau  (I ). 

Le  Tombeur  Notre. 
Dame  {Le  Jonijleur  de  \olrr- 
Daine).  —  \  juggler,  having 
retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Clairvaux,  finding  himself 
very  ignorant,  is  unhappy 
because  he  cannot  take  part 
in  the  services  and  ceremon- 
ies. Nevertheless,  he 
wishes  in  his  own  way  to  pay 
lK)nour  to  the  Virgin;  so, 
standing  before  her  statue, 
he  performs  all  tin;  tricks  of 
his  profession  unlit  he  falls 
down  with  fatigue.  The 
other  monks  surprise  him  in 
the    performance     of    these 

strange  devoticjns.  Soon  afterwards  he  dies,  and  the  Virgin  herself  appears,  u  ith  angels, 
to  carry    ofl  tr)   Paradise  the   soul  of  this  naive  juggler  (2). 


IHE    SIVULF,   OF    THE    ME.\L)OA\ 


From  a  niinialure  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  century,  in 
a  manuscript  of  Fabliaux. 


La  Housse  Partie  (La  Couverlure  parlagie).  —  .\  rich  bourgeois  sacrifices  all  his 
fortune  ill  order  to  achieve  an  jfdvantageous  marriage  for  his  son.  The  latter  receives 
his  fatJKM-  into  his  own  bouse  for  twelve  years  ;  but  one  day,  on  the  instigation  of  his 
wife,  he  drives  him  fortli.  "  Givi?  iik;  at  least '.said  the  old  man,  "  a  coverlet  to  kee|)  me 
warm.  ''  The  son  sends  his  little  boy  to  fetcli  a  lioise-blaiiket  from  the  stable;  but  the 
boy  cuts  the  blanket  in  Iavo  and  gi\es  only  half  to  his  grandfather.  Then  follow  the 
lam(?ntations  of  Hie  old  man,  and  Hie  father's  reproaches  to  the  child,  who  replies:  "The 
other  half  1  am  keeping  for  you  ;  when  you  have  given  me  all  your  properly  and  you 
are  old,  1  shall  drive  you  out  in  my  turn,  and  1  shall  give  you  what  you  have  just  given 
liim.  "     The  father  understands  the  lesson,  and  the  old  man  stays  in  his  home  (8). 


Le  Chevalier  au  barizel  {bardlet) 


\u  im|)ioiis    knight   goes   on   (icjod   Friday  to 


II)  ChrestomathieoiM.  \..  Ci.edat,  p.  2?7. 
{2)  Chrcstomatliie  oiM.  h  Gledat,  p  231. 
(3)  Moveaux  clioisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  W. 
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worry  a  hermit  in  liis  retreat.  He  makes  a  mock  confession  to  liim.  "  I  liave  only  one 
penance  to  impose  upon  you  "',  says  Hie  liermit,  "  go  and  till  this  liUle  barrel  willi  A>ater 
from  tlie  brook.  "  Tiie  kniglit  goes  and  dips  tjis  little  barrel  into  the  brook,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  enters.  Furious,  he  declares  he  will  not  rest  until  the  barrel  is  filled. 
He  goes  off,  and  wanders  from  one  country  to  another,  trying  ahvays  in  vain  to  fill  the 
little  barrel  and  never  succeeding.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  returns  day  by  day  nearer 
to  the  hermit.  H(5  is  worn  out  and  hardly  to  be  recognized,  but  just  as  hard  and  im- 
penitent as  he  was  at  his  departure,  ,'^ceiug  him  so  wretched,  the  hermit  is  tilled  with 
pity  ;  he  begins  to  weep  aiul  implore  (iod  to  be  merciful  to  so  great  a  sinner  as  this.  The 
hermil's  emotion  works  upon  the  knight.  A  tear  falls  from  his  eyes  into  the  bunghole 
of  the  empty  barrel  which  he  carries  suspended  to  his  neck,  'flic  repentant  knight  then 
makes  an   honest  confession,  and  dies  Imlily  in  Ihe  arms  of  the  hermit  (1). 

Those  few  examples  suffice  (o  show  the  variety  and  iiigeiiiousness  of  the 
fdbtiaux.  In  these  analyses  we  have  followed  an  ascending  order  :  beginning 
wilh  the  niosl  simple  and  naive  lillle  stories,  we  have  ended  with  serious  and 
edifying  lales.  \\C  should  nide,  also,  among  Ihe  l'i[i\\<Mis  J'uhlidii.r  :  Lcs  Trois 
AveiKjles  de  Ooinpil-fine  {i),  Merlin   Mcrlul  ('A),  and  LWnyt'  el  rFrmite  (A). 


III.  —  RUTEBEUF  (died  1280). 

While  a  few  of  (he  authors  of  the /ab/taiM' are  km)wn  lo  us,  it  wovdd  he  use 
less  lo  mention  Ihe  names  of  Ihose  authors   whose    survival   is  due    lo  a   single 
agreeable  tale. 

But  among  satirical  poels  who  were  lrnl>  personal,  and  prolific,  in  the  thirt- 
eenth century,  special  place  must  be  allotted  to  RutebcLif,  who  is  the  finished 
type  of  the  poor  and.  needy  trouvere,  and  Ihe  ancestor  of  Villon. 

But  little  is  told  of  his  life  :  two  dales  oidy  are  known,  that  of  his  second 
marriage  in  1261,  and  of  his  death  in  1280.  He  has  written  a  few  fabliaux;  a 
dramatic  monologue,  Le  Oil  de  l Herberie  ;  a  miviwle-plny,  Tlieopliile,  and  nu- 
merous satirical  pieces  against  women,  the  University,  the  mendicants,  etc.  As 
a  satii'ical  poet,  he  has  vivacity  and  caustic  powev.  But  his  chief  value  lies  in 
his  lyrical  poetry;  a  lumdred  years  before  Villon,  he  sang  with  poignant 
sincerity  his  moral  and  physical  misery  (5),  his  devouring  passion  for  play,  his 
unhappy  situation  as  a  man  of  letters  in  the  pay  of  great  lords,  and  finally  his 
remorse  and  penitence. 

(1)  Read  Le  Chevalier  au  bariilat  in  G.  Paris,  Recits,  etc..  p    126. 

(2)  Gasto.n  l^ARis,  Recits,  etc.,  p.  93. 

(3)  Id.,  Recits  etc.,  p.  117. 

{i)  Id.  ,  La  Poesie  au  moyen  df/e,  2nd  series,  Hachette,  p.  151.  L'Ange  el  FErmite  lias  been 
imitated  by  Voltaire  in  chapter  xx  of  Zadig  ;hal  the  mediaeval  tale  is  far  superior 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  rycle,  p  55;  1st  cycle,  p.  27.  —  Cf.  Chrestomathie  of  M.  L  Cledat, 
p.  350.  —  On  Rutebeuf  as  dramatic  poet,  see  the  chapter  on  Mysteres  and  on  La  Comedie  au  inoyen 
age. 
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From  a  niiniature  of  llio  .w  conturv. 


A    TItOUllADOL  II 

Bonifaci  Calbo. 


A  TROU\  i:he 
The  conito  do  Bar. 
Fruia  three  miniatures  of  the  xill  century 


A    TKOUBADOUR 

Pordiaon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LYRIC    POETRY. 


SUMMARY 


MEDI/EVAL  LYRIC  POETRY  derived  from  the  chanson;  this  is  the  literary 
epoch  of  a  genre  essentially  popular.  It  subdivides  into  two  periods;  first,  up 
to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  second,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  which 
Ivricism  becomes  more  personal  in  character.  The  poetry  of  the  south  (trouba- 
dours) inlluences  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  poetry  of  the  north   ;trouveres). 

I  TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES.  —  The  genres  of  popular  origin 
are:  the  chanson d'histoire,  the  aube,  the  rondeau,  tiie  pastourelle,  etc.  From 
the  south  comes  the  jeii  parti,  the  sirvente,  the  ballade,  etc.,  and  lamoiir  cour 
tois.  —  Among  the  troubadours:  JOFROY  RUDEL,  BERNARD  DE  VEN 
TADOVR,  BERTRAND  DE  BORN,  etc.  ;  among  the  trouveres  ;  CONON 
DE  BETHUNE,  THIBAUT  DE  CHAMPAGNE,  COLIN  MUSET. 

2.  FOURTEENTH    AND    FIFTEENTH    CENTURIES     —     BUST  ACHE   DES 
CHAMPS,  lyric  and    historical  poet  ;   CHRISTINE  DE   PISAN  ;    ALAIN 
CHARTIER,  surnamed  the  father  of  French  eloquence;  CHARLES  DOR- 
LEANS,  graceful  and  melancholy. 

3.  FRAN(?OIS  VILLON,  student,  leads  a  vagabond  and  criminal  life.  He  writes 
the  Petit  Testament  (1456)  and  the  Grand  Testament  (1461),  in  which  he 
mingles  with  traditional  jests  the  sincere  and  deepfelt  expression  of  his  remorse, 
and'deals  with  the  great  lyric  themes  of  love,  death,  etc.  He  is  the  first  of  great 
French  poets,  and  has  never  been  forgotten. 
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DECORATED    LET] ER 

ol'  the  beginning  of  the 
.\v  century. 


etc. 
and 


EFINITION    AND    CLASSIFICATION.    —    The 

lyrkisin  of  the  Middle  Ages  lius,  with  lew  except- 
ions, nolliiiig  ol'  tiie  rcliizious  and  patriotic  graud- 
cuv  of  (he  Hebrews  and  the  tireeks,  nor  of  the 
moral  profundity  of  romantic  lyricism,  it  is 
nearer  akin  lo  Ihal  of  llic  l-alins.  Everything, 
lliemes,  senliments,  rhjlhms,  may  be  traced  lo 
I  he  chanson;  and  music  is  inseparable  from  it. 

There  existed  from  a  very  early  lime  canli- 
Icnes  wrillen  in  liic  vulvar  tongue  on  religious 
or  profane  suljjeiis,  danci'-songs,  rondes,  pat- 
riotic or  satirical  stanzas,  narrative  coinplainles, 
l)ii('ll\.  ail  liiose  comi)()sitions  which  now  belong  to  the  popular  domain, 
lal  of  ihlidliootl,  liad  in  tlir  Middle  Ages  their  lilerary  period. 
But  it  ninsl  no  longer  be  held,  since  Hie  conclusions  reached  b>  M.  .1.  I'xMiicr, 
that  media-val  lyrical  poetry  was  of  popular  origin.  11  seems  to  be  established, 
on  the  contrary ,  that  each  genre  was  created  and  developed  in  the  brgiiuiing 
by  genuine  aiiisls,  and  that  the  naivete  found  in  their  work  was  mereh  a  pro- 
duct of  refined  literary  art. 

In  the  extensive  develoi)menL  of  lyricism  between  Hie  twelftli  and  sixlecntli 
centuries,  the  following  points  must  be  observed: 

1.  The  lyric  poets  of  the  north,  the  trouvi'res,  are  distinguishable  from  the 
lyric  poets  of  the  south,  \1\q  [roul>ndoiirs  ;  the  latter  developed  their  art  to  a  high 
degree  of  relinemenl,  both  in  subject  and  form,  and  in  Hie  lliiileentli  century 
they  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  north. 

2.  The  trouveres,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  the  twelfth  and  Ihirleenth  cent- 
uries. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  lyric  poet  was  no  longer 
generally  a  great  lord  or  i\  juggler;  he  became  a  man  of  letters,  a  poet  in  the 
more  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

The  subject  should  therefore  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  in  the  Firsl  Pari  we 
shall  study  medi;eval  lyricism  i)ro|)erly  so  called — {\\€'lrouvhres  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  And  although  I'rovenyal  poetry  is  not  in  the  domain 
of  our  history,  and  in  general  does  not  enter  into  our  plan,  we  shall  speak  of  it 
in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  the  liansformations  of 
genres  and  of  sentimeiUs.  In  the  Second  Part,  we  shall  group  the  lyric  poets  ol 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries:  ICustache  Deschamps,  Alain  (Ihartier. 
Charles  d'Urleans  and  ^  illon. 


I.  — THE  TROUVERES  AND  THE  TROUBADOURS 
(TWELFTH  AND  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES). 


Qeures  of  French  Origin.  —  We  >liuuld  first  jiote  several  genres  which  seem 
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lo  have  developed  in  the  sirictly /'>e/ic/i  region  Avilhout  any  souliiern  influence, 
or  wrhicii,  at  least,  had  reached  definitive  form  hefore  such  inllnciice  could 
alter  fhcni. 

The  chanson  d'liistoire  is  narrative  in  character,  and  may  be  compared  to  our  modern 
ballads;  it  sets  fortli,  weaves  and  unravels  a  httle  drama  in  several  stanzas,  of  which  each 
ends  witli  tlic  same  refrain.  We  possess  a  certain  number  of  these  which  date  from  the 
tuelftli  century,  and  whose  form  is  definitive  and  original  (1). 

These  chanwns  d'hisLoire  were  also  called  cliunsons  de  toile,  because  the  \\omen  sang 
them  while  spiiuiing  or  weaving.  —  As  types  of  this  genre  may  be  mentioned  Orioar  (2) 
and  Belle  Docile  (3). 

The  motel  is  a  song  for  se\eral  \ohes,  and  is  of  Latin  anil  religious  origin. 

The  Holnienge  is  a  song  AAith  a  refrain,  not  narrative;  it  expresses  some  more  or  less 
personal  sentiment.  l'"or  example:  the  rolrjenge  of  liichard  Cu'ur-de-Lioii,  a  prisoner  in 
Germany  (4).  (This  word  comes  perhaps  from  rote,  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
jngglcrs  accompanied  themselves.) 

The  serveulois  (which  must  not  be  confused  w  ith  the  satirical  sircenle  of  the  I'rovencaux) 
seems  to   have  been  in  the  begiiming  a  jocose  song. 

IJaube  (or  song  at  daybreak,  alba),  is  usually  written  on  the  theme  of  lo\eis'  parting 
lo  the  song  of  the  lark  (Cf.  Shakespeare, /?o/nto  and  Juliet). 

The  rondeau  is  a  dance-song,  not  divided  into  stanzas,  bnl  in  which  the  lirsl  j)art  is 
twice  re[)eated,  as  in  the  triolet. 

The  bulelle  is   the  same,  and  nuist  not  be  confnsed  with  the  I'rcjNenca!  balUiite. 

The  lai  (which  should  not  be  confnsed  with  the  narrali\e  /at,  cf.  p.  58)  is  a  song  with 
dissimilar  stanzas,  upon  some  subject  connected  with  lo\e.  —  The  u/'/e/i  (become  virelai) 
is  analogous  to  the  rondeau. 

The  paslourelle  was  one  of  the  most  popular  niediaival  genres.  The  usual  theme  of 
the  paslourelle  is  de^eloped  in  the  celebrated  piece  of  Adam  de  la  Halle,  Roljin  et  Ma- 
rion (;■)). 

The  chanson  de  croisade  appears  under  three  forms:  sometimes  it  is  a  war-song  ^\ilh  a 
refrain,  a  lyrical  exhortation  to  fight  the  infidels;  sometimes  a  lo\e-song,  the  lament  of 
a  \vife  or  of  a  betrothed  maiden  whose  knight  is  on  a  crusade;  sometimes  it  is  a  knight 
who  sorrows  for  the  lady  left  at  home(()). 

Genres  of  Proven§al  Origin.  —  l^yric  poclrj,  cliaraclcrised  by  more  learning 
and  reiinemenl,  was  developed,  from  the   end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in   Ihe 

(1)  "  In  these  we  no  longer  find,  "  says  G.  Paris,  '•  Ihe  [irolixity  and  banality  of  expression 
which  too  often  tire  us  (in  the  chanson  de  geste).  The  characters,  usually  inimbering  two  or  three 
at  most,  are  rapidly  sketched  in  some  characteristic  attitude,  and  exchange  hut  few  words,  which 
are  however  full  of  the  feeling  which  animates  them.  The  scene  of  the  jioem  is  indicated  in  a 
word  or  two,  and  along  with  this  extreme  conciseness,  a  few  details  are,  on  the  contrary,  presented 
more  fulU',  and  give  to  the  figures  and  to  tht  framework  a  striking  relief  It  would  be  difficult 
lo  burpass  the  grace  and  energy  of  several  of  these  little  cijiupositions,  to  which  their  refrain, 
vaguely  fitted  to  the  theme,  and  often  somewhat  strange,  like  po[iular  refrains,  addt  still  more 
poetic  charm.  "  Cr.  Paris,  Litt.  franr.  au  moyen  aye,  §  IIS. 

(2)  Chrestomat\'e  of  G.  Paris,  p.  278. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  57. 

(4)  Clirestomalhie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  283. 

(5)  Chrestomathie  of  G.  Paris,  p.  291,  and  of  M.  Cledat,  p.  3.30:  Cf.  Aubertun,  p  92.  —  Cf. 
Chapter  on  La  Comedie  au  moyen  age. 

(6)  Morreau.v  choisis,  1st  cycle,  i>.  24.  —  Chrestomathie  oi  M.  L.  Sudre,  p.  137. 
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\    Ml.VNESlMilill    ;     lllllliU.l     \i)\    ^^\  \M;(;niiui 

From  a  (ierman  niinitittire  of  the  xiii  coituri/. 

The  Minnesingers,  in    tlic  (ieiman   language,  wci.'  the  Pot'ts  of  Love 
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south  of  France.  This  poetry  was  not  written  in  tlie  dialed  known  now  as  pro- 
veiK^al,  but  in  another  dialect  of  the  langae  d'oc,  the  limousin,  which  was  adopted 
as  tlieir  literary  medium  by  all  the  southern  pods.  The  centre  of  lliis  cult  was 
Toulouse,  whose  counts  were  patrons  of  the  gai  saber  and  were  often  poets 
themselves.  The  war  of  the  Albigenses  broke  out  suddenly  and  ruined  this 
brilliant  civilisation. 

The  genres  pecidiar  to  the  south  were  : 

The  salut  clamour,  a  sort  of  epistle  \\  itliout  fixed  rules. 

The  lenqon,  a  dispute  between  two  poets  upon  sorius  (jueslioii  of  gallantry  ;  one  variety 
of  this  crenre  is  the  jeu-parti  (1). 

The  .•iirventc,  satirical  or  war-song  ;  the  ballade,  with  three  couplets  followed  by  a 
retrain,  ending  with  an  envoi. 

The  chanson  courloUe,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  his  own  sentiments,  and  which  is 
composed  of  three  stanzas,  only  two  of  \\  hich  have  the  same  form. 

The  solte  chanson,  \\  hich  is  a  parody  of  the  preceding. 

In  all  this  poetry  appears  liie  amour  coiirlois,  a  conventional  sentiment  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  The  poet  sings 
his  own  love,  reserved  and  patient,  for  a  lady  who  accepts  the  homage,  but  with 
an  ever-ready  pride,  and  who  exacts  every  sacrifice  from  the  wooer.  This  kind 
of  love  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  virtues,  and  can  only  be  addressed  to 
a  worthy  object.  This  is  the  theory  of  love  founded  upon  esteem,  w  hich,  after 
having  influenced  Spanisli  literature,  inspired  the  tragedies  of  Corneille.  The 
idea  gives  rise  througliout  all  these  little  poems  to  a  complicated,  line  spun, 
almost  mystic  psycholog~y.  Despite  its  obscurities  and  exaggerations,  this  ana- 
lysis of  tlie  heart  is  ingenious  and  piquant. 

Proven9aI  Influence.  —  Now,  provenqal  poetry  exercised,  Jrom  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  very  profound  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the 
north.  The  two  daughters  of  Alienor  de  Guienne,  Marie  and  Aelis,  married 
respectively  Henri  I.,  Count  de  Champagne  and  Thibaut  de  Blois,  his  brother. 
Alienor  was  the  grand-daughter  of  (iuillaume  IX.,  Count  de  Poitou  m\(\  Duke 
d'Aciuitaine,  illustrious  patron  of  the  troubadours  and  himself  a  distinguished 
poet;  and  she  must  have  trauemitted  to  her  daughters  his  taste  for  the  gai  saber. 
We  know,  in  fad,  that  under  Marie  the  court  of  Champagne  became  a  center  of 
courtoisie  and  literature,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Chretien 
de  Troyes.  Aelis,  on  her  part,  encouraged  and  patronised  the  trouvercs,  whom 
she  must  have  led  to  know  and  imitate  provenqal  poetry.  Finally,  Alienor  had 
introduced  the  taste  for  provenqal  things,  for  some  years,  even  into  the  court 

(1)  Tlie  envois  of  these  jeux-partis,  wrongly  interpreted,  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  coiirs 
d'amour,  where,  it  was  supposed,  these  pieces  were  recited  before  a  sort  of  tribunal  composed 
of  ladies,  who  passed  judgment  upon  the  dispute  between  the  two  poets  (cf.  Journal  dcs  savants, 
Oct.  et  Dec,  1888). 
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of  France.  Al'ler  Irt  duorcL",  llie  new  qucfii,  wlio  was  tlic  sislec  ol'  llie  Couiil 
de  Champagne  and  of  the  Count  de  Hlois,  had  carried  on  this  influence.  During 
a  whole  century,  from  Ilie  end  of  llie  twelflh  lo  tlic  end  of  tiie  ihirteenlli,  part 
of  llie  poetry  of  the  north  Avas  inspired  b)  I'ninour  conrtois,  wliile  llie  oilier 
pari  remained  failliful  to  its  origin. 

Principal  Lyric  Poets.  —  The  Troubadours.  —  We  sliall  first  name  a  fe«  trou- 
badours, wlio  were,  lor  tlie  uiost  |)art,   more  aui  lent  than  llic  Irouvercs: 

Gaiilauine  l\.,  Couut  de  l^oiliers  and  Oul^e  d'Aquitaiiie  ; 

Jofroy  Rudcl,  Prince  de  Blaye,  «ho,  falling  in  love  uitli  the  (Countess  de  'fripofi  merely 
on  tli(!  fame  of  fier  fjeauly  and  virtues,  «ent  on  a  crusade  in  1147,  and  readied  Tripoli 
seriousfy  ill,  where  he  died  under  llie  eyes  of  Ihe  countess.  'I'liis  romantic  and  vera- 
cious ijtory,  entirely  characteristic  ol'  I'ainour  courtois,  has  been  dramatised  hy  jldniond 
Rostand,  in  his  La  Princesse  lointaine  (1) ; 

Bernard  de  Venladoar  took  the  name  of  Ids  patron,  llic  Viscount  de  X'cntadnur  in 
Limousin,  sang  tlie  Viscountess  de  Ventadour,  and  then  Alienor  de  (iuienne  ;  he  attached 
himself  later  to  the  person  of  Raymond  V,  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  died  in  a  monastery. 
hi  the  twelfth  century  he  was  considered  the  first  of  the  troubadours. 

However,  Berlrand  de  Born  (11+5-121.5),  Lord  of  Hautefort  in  Limousin,  was  better 
known  ;  he  celebrated  war  and  love.  He  was  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  between  the 
sons  of  Henry  II.  Plantagenet,  and  took  the  part  of  Henry  le  Jeune  (2)  against  Richard  ; 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  he  became  reconciled  vv  ith  Richard,  whom  he  defended,  in  his 
turn,  against  Philippe-Auguste.  His  most  beautiful  poems  are  sirvenles,  of  a  singularly 
violent  satirical  tone,  but  which  breathe  also  lyrical  passion,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  (3). 

The  trouveres.  —  Among  the  trouveres  of  the  north,  the  follov\ing  should  be  men- 
tioned ; 

Conon  de  Bilhane  (died  1220),  frequented  the  cf)urt  of  ('.iiampagne,  and  belonged  to  a 
group  of  pocles  cuurtuis  who  were  inspired  by  Marie,  daughter  of  Alienor.  He  engaged 
in  the  third  and  fourth  crusades,  and  Villi'hardouin,  in  his  Conquetr  de  (Constantinople, 
attributes  to  him  discourses  as  courageous  as  they  were  eloquent  {i)  ; 

Gui  IL,  Lord  of  Couci  (die<l  12(l4i,  fellow  scddier  of  Conon  in  the  fourlli  crusade,  has 
less  power  and  more  grace  (5)  ; 

Blondel  de  Nesle  (end  of  the  X,ll  century)  is  he  whom  legend  has  made  tlie  faitlitul 
friend  of  Richard  Co'ur-de-Lion  ; 

Gace  lirule  (died  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlll  ceidurvj,  a  kniglit  of  Champagne,  has 
elegance  and  pleasing  rhythms  ((5) ; 

Jean  Bodel  (died  1207  ?)  of  Arras,  (knovv  n  especially  as  epic  poet  by  his  (Jhanson  des 
Saisnes,  and  as  dramatic  poet  by  his  Jeu  rfc  Saint-Nicolas),  wrote  a  Conge,  a  lyrical  piece 
in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  on  leaving  .\rras  lo  enter  a  leper-house  (7)  ; 

(1)  Performed  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  Paris,  April  5.  1895. 

(2)  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  Book  XXVIII,  refers  to  Bertrand  de  Born  "  who  gave  b^id  advice  to 
the  young  king.  " 

(3)  Witti  regard  to  the  other  trouliadours  of  .Vquitaino,  Languedoc,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Pro- 
vence, the  Roussillon,  sec  L.  CriiDAT's  La  Poesie  li/riqite  et  saliriqiie  an  tiioi/en  a ije  [l^ecene  et. 
Oudfn,  1893),  pp.  100-146. 

(4)  Read  a  Chanson  de  Vroisaile  by  Conon  de  Belhune  in  the  Chreslomalhic  of  M    Gledat,  p.  335. 

(5)  Chrestomathie  of  M.  Cledat,  p.  337. 

(6)  Chrestomathie  of  M.  Ci.kdat,  p.  341. 

(7)  Id.,  p.  339. 
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ThibuiU  IV.  <li'  Champagne  (cliod  1253)  is  as  celebrated  for  his  exploits  as  for  his  verses. 
He  took  [>arl  in  the  crusade  against  tiic  Albigenses,  and  in  the  coalition  of  the  nobility 
afrainst  Blanche  of  Castillc,  \\lio  was  regent  during  the  niinority  of  LouTs  W.  Blanche, 
with  one  glance,  had  won  his  submission,  and  Thibuult  wrote  >crscs  to  her  of  a  courtois 
delicacy  amounting  to  allectation.  He  also  \\  rote  Chansons  dc  croisadc,  tencons.  and  pas- 
toiirelles  (1)  ; 

Rulcbcuf,  already  mentioned,  ranks  auKjng  the  lyric  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Avith  a  larije  number  of  poems  of  a  personal  tone,  which  [)rove  him,  as  we  have  said,  a 
direct  ancestor  of  Villon  (2)  ; 

Colin  Musel  (end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is  the  type  of  the  poor  trouvere,  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his  patrons;  on  account  of  his  condition,  as  well  as  by  the 
lovable  and  witty  grace  of  his  songs,   he  is  comparable  to  Marot  (8)  ; 

Finally  must  be  mentioned  Adam  de  la  Ilallc  {iUvd  1288},  whom  we  shall  consider  later 
as  dramatic  poet,  and  who  sang  his  fireside  and  wrote  a  Conge. 

The  vogue  of  rourtoise  poetry  seems  to  liave  ended  al  llie  begiiiiiiiig  of  the 
I'ointeenlh  cenliiry  ;  Rideheid'  and  Colin  Muset.  emphasize  Ihe  change,  one  by  his 
animation  and  earnestness,  Ihe  oilier  by  his  facile  gracefidness  and  clarity,  both 
by  their  more  personal  and  candid  inspiralion. 


II.  —  LYRICISM    IN  THE  FOURTEENTH    AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


We  tiave  said  thai  Ihe  Middle  Ages  proper  end  al  Ihe  close  of  Ihe  Ihirteenth 
century.  The  poels  whom  Ave  shall  now  consider  belong  lo  that  intermediate 
period,  dillicult  lo  define,  which  lies  between  Ihe  accessicjn  of  Ihe  Valois  and 
the  beginning  of  Ihe  Renaissance  (io'lS  to  1500,  about).  However,  we  shall 
connect  with  the  sixteenth  century  those  grands  rheloriqaeurs,  some  of  whom 
date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cenluij,  but  who  were  Ihe  immediate  prede- 
cessors of  Marot. 

Characteristics.  —  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  lyricism  of  the  four- 
teenlh  antl  lifteenth  centuries  is  characterized,  in  subject,  by  a  more  personal, 
more  true  and  sincere  inspiration;  but  in  form,  on  Ihe  contrary,  by  the  tyranny 
of  fixed  forms  (the  ballade,  rondeau,  chant-royal,  etc.),  which  continued  to 
become  more  intricate  up  lo  the  time  of  Marot.  Exception  shoidd  be  made  of 
^  illon,  for,  though  the  testament  is  a  conventional  genre,  it  left  more  freedom 
to  the  poet. 

(1)  Chrestomathie  of  M.  Cledat,  p.  343. 

(2)  Id.,  p.  350. 

(3)  With  regard  to  Colin  Mu.set,  cf.  J.  Bedier,  Dc  Xicolao  Museto  (1893).  a  Latin  thesis,  followed 
by  a  critical  edition  of  his  poems.  —  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  59;  Chrestomathie  of 
M.  Cledat,  p.  348. 
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LYRICAL  POETS  OF   THE   FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  We  should 

mciitiou  ljricll>  Guilldinnc  dc  MucIkjuI  i  liiUO-l.STT  i,  aullior  ol  llic  Voir  (UKHistoire 
vraie),  a  love,  roniaiicc  ;  Jean  Froissarl,  tiio  fainons  as  a  clironiclci-  lo  have  iirc- 
servcd  his  fame  as  pod.  Mis  EpineLle  (iiiKiiin-itse,  iiis  Drlxil  <lii  vhfi'nl  el  dti 
levricr,  his  loniaiuc  in  vci-so,  Mrliador,  his  Paradis  d'dinuiir,  Uil  da  l-lorin,  clc, 
arc  siirficicnl   lo  have  made  Ih''  raiiic  ol  aii\  oilier  pnel.      His  cUarnnn'^  hdlldde, 


i.noNTispii-.ci-:  OK  Lii  ('.'lie  (Ics  haines  nv  cmkisiine   dk   i'Isan 

From  a  niiitiatHre  in  a  maniiscripi  of  the  xv  centinij. 

In   her  study  on  the  left  Christine  do  Pisa  is  visited  by  Priidenee,  Force  and  Temperance  ;  on  the 

right  she  places  the  first  stones  of  the  "  Cite  des  Dames  ". 


"  Siir  louics  Jlt'urs  j'idme  la  inarynerile'',  iiisoiied  in  \\\s  Paradis  d'aiiiour,  is  sliil 
often  quoted. 

Eustache  Deschamps  ^134r)-140o)  peiloiined  importanl  seivices  al  couit  : 
he  Avas  roval  inessenoer,  Innssier  d'arnies  to  Cliarles  V,  equeiT>  lo  llie  Dau- 
phin, haililV  ol'  Senlis.  \taster  ol"  waters  and  I'oresls  al  \  illers-(  iol  lerels,  iloval 
Treasurer.  He  Irasidled  widely,  as  I'ar  as  Bohemia  and  llungarv.  He  knew 
all  the  fxi'eat  men  of  one  of  llie  most  lroui)led  periods  of  French  iustory  : 
Cliarles  \.,  (Cliarles  \\.,  \)u  (luescliii,  the  Duke  Louis  d'(  )rleans  :  lie  saw  at  close 
range  the  English  war  and  the  Parisian  insurrection.     So,  in  his  inimense  work 
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of  80.000  verses,  the  most  interesting  pieces  are  liistorical  poems.  "  These  are  '', 
says  Petit  de  Julleville,  "  real  liistorical  documents  ;  tliere  sliould  be  a  separate 
collection  made  of  them,  in  wliich  they  would  be  classified  in  tlieir  natural, 
that  is  chronological,  order.  \n  Ihis  we  should  see  Eustache  Deschamps,  official 
poet  of  Franc  and  the  reigning  dynasty,  celebrating  one  by  one  all  the  important 
events,  as  later  on  Malherbe  did  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  Xlll.  ...  lie  is  the 
historiographer  in  verse  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom  for  nearly  forty  years  (1)  ". 
The  most  famous  of  these  historical  poems  is  the  ballad.  On  the  death  of 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (2).  lie  also  composed  a  large  number  of  moral  and  satir- 
ical poems,  in  which  he  attacked,  after  the  manner  of  llutebeuf,  the  Church, 
the  Stale,  the  financ-iers  and  especially  the  women.  Mis  work  includes  some 
Avitty  ballades  (Le  Chat  et  la  Soiiris)  (3|.  Finally,  he  left  a  sort  of  Art  Poelique, 
under  the  title  :  L'art  de  dictier  et  de  fere  chan(;,ons,  balades,  virelais  et  rondeaux. 
(1362).  Eustache  Deschamps'  art  lacks  ease  and  elegance,  but  it  is  concise,  and 
manly  ;  he  thinks  and  leasons  ;  he  is  more  than  an  author,  he  is  a  man. 

LYRIC  POETS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY-  —  We  come  first,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  to  Christine  de  Pisan  (1363-1431).  Daughter  of  Thomas 
de  Pisan,  who  was  astrologer  and  physician  to  Cliarles  V.,  she  was  born  at 
Bologna.  W  idowed  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  without  fortune,  she  first 
wrote  verses  for  her  own  consolation,  then  to  please  the  court,  and  then  to  gain 
a  living.  So  she  produced  much  hasty  work,  wrillen  in  the  taste  of  her  time, 
and  sometimes  merely  inspired  by  some  passing  event.  Her  principal  poetic 
work  is  Le  Poeine  de  In  Pucelle  (.leanne  dWrc)  ;  but  she  chiefly  owes  her  reput- 
ation to  short  pieces,  dits  moraiix  written  in  the  form  of  ballades,  rondeaux,  etc. 
Some  of  these  will  always  be  quoted  (4).  Among  her  works  in  prose  is  La  Cite 
des  dames,  which  is  very  interesting  for  its  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  polite, 
society  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  her  masterpiece,  if  the  word  is  not  too 
strong,  is  Le  Livce  des  fails  et  bonnes  mcenrs  du  rot  Charles  V,  which  classes  her 
anmng  historians,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Alain  Chartier  (1380-1449)  was  a  brother  of  (iuillaume  Chartier,  Bishop  of 
Paris  (died  1472).  lie  became  attached  to  Ihe  court  as  secretary  to  the  Dauphin 
(later  Charles  VII).  His  very  numerous  poems  are  allegorical,  and  their  pro- 
digious success  astonishes  us.  We  may  mention  :  Le  Livre  des  quatre  dames  (a 
sort  of  debate,  at  once    conrtois  and  patriotic  on  the  battle  of  Agincourt)  (5). 

(1)  Julleville,  Hist,  de  la  lilt,  francaise,  t.  II,  p    351,  Colin. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  62. 

(3)  Morceaux  rhoisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  61.  —  Read  two  other  ballade.s  in  the  Chrestomathie  of 
G.  Paris,  p.  295. 

(4)  G.  Paris,  Chrestomathie,  p.  .%1  ;  L.  Sudre,  p.  148. 

(5)  Four  ladies  have  lost  their  knights  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  :  the  first  has  been  killed,  the 
second  taken  prisoner,  the  third  has  run  away,  and  the  fourth  has  disappeared.  The  point  is  to 
know  which  is  the  most  unhappy  of  the  four  ladies.    (Cf  Chrestomathie  of  Cledat,  p.  369.) 
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As  prose  Avriler,  Alain  Charticr  is  less  coiiveiilioiial,  and  merits  for  several 
reasons  an  honourable  place  in  French  literature.  First  of  all,  he  expresses  the 
most  generous  patriotic  senlinicnl-i  in    his  Quadriloge  i/ivedi/ (1422)  (1),  and  in 


FRONTISPIECE  OF  THE  Quculriloge  Invcctif  of  alain  chartier 

From  a  miniature  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  cciitui'V. 

liis  Livre  de  i Espci'diice  {IA^9) ,  written  just  Ijeforc  tlie  deliverance  of  Orleans  by 
■leanne  d'Arc  (2).  Alain  Chartier  is  also  the  aiifhor  of  the  Ciirinl  (Vhomme  de 
conr),  which  is  a  poucrfid  ironic  saliir  ii|)(in  the  conrrKM'.      Tlic  aiillmr  addresses 


(1)  Quadriloge  means  a  conversation  among  four  cliaracters  ;  iiiventif',    containing  invectives. 
The  characters  are:  France,  :tn(i  ',he  three  orders,  the  people,  nobility  and  clergy. 

(2)  With  regard  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Chartier  wrote  a  letterin   Latin  to   the    Kmperor  Sigismond,  in 
which  he  said,  "  This  girl  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  is  sent  Irom  Heaven.  " 
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it  to  his  brother  Thomas  Chartier,  and  urges  him  to  leave  llie  court,  where  he 
himself  lias  lived  a  long  time,  and  of  which  he  knows  all  Die  troubles.  It  is 
useful  to  compare  this  portrait  of  the  courtiers  of  ttie  fifteenth  century  with 
certain  passages  from  Joachim  du  Bellay,  fi-om  Montaigne,  Balzac,  La  Brnyere, 
Saint-Simon,  etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  document.  Chartier's  style  is  oratorical, 
full  of  action  and  fire ;  and  his  language  reminds  one  of  Balzac.  His  contempor- 
aries surnamed  him  the  Pere  de  V eloquence  franqaise.  It  is  recounted  that  Mar- 
guerite d'Ecosse,  dauphine  of  France,  kissed  the  lips  of  the  old  poet  while  he 
was  sleeping  ;  but  this  legend  is  open  to  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  Alain 
Chartier  enjoyed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  an   immense  renown. 

Charles  d'Orleans  (139d-1465).  —  Son  of  Louis,  due  d'Orleans,  and  of  Valen- 
tine de  Milan,  and  father  of  Louis  Xll.,  Charles  was  involved  in  his  youth  in 
the  most  teirible  j)olilical  catastrophes.  Taken  [nisoner  at  Agincourt  in  1415, 
he  was  taken  to  Kngland,  where  he  was  kept  for  twenty  live  years  in  the  closest 
captivity.  Delivered  in  1440,  he  retired  to  Blois,  where  he  formed  around  him 
an  agreeable  and  intellectual  court.  During  his  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
while  at  Blois,  Cliarles  d'Orleans  composed  a  number  of  short  poems,  ballades, 
rondeaux,  chansons;  but  after  his  deafli  he  was  forgotten,  and  the  MS.  of  his 
poems  was  not  discovered  and  published  until  1734. 

With  Charles  d'Orleans,  we  return  to  the  coiirloise  poetry  of  a  Thibaul  de 
Champagne,  and  there  are  but  slight  traces  in  Charles'  work  of  the  important  and 
painful  events  which  had  affected  his  destiny.  Only  a  few  of  his  pieces  on  the 
subjecl  of  peace,  and  of  longing  for  his  country,  invite  hislorical  commentary  : 
for  instance,  the  ballade  XXIV.,  whose  refrain  is„De  veoir  France  que  nion  aeur 
aimer  doit,  and  the  ballade  XXV.  :  Priez  pour  paix  le  vrai  tresor  de  joie  (1).  The 
theme  of  all  the  other  poems  is  the  conventional  love  of  the  troubadours  and  the 
trouveres,  w  ith  all  their  usual  allegory.  But  Charles  d'Orleans  introduced  into 
this  subject  a  novel  grace,  a  melancholy  retinence,  a  courtly  affectation,  Avhich 
recalls  Marot,  Voiture  and  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus,  that 
charming  ballade  whose  refrain  is  fainvisse  mieux  de  bouche  vous  le  dire  could 
liave  been  recited  at  the  court  of  Franc^ois  I.,  or  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

Who  does  not  know  those  short  pieces,  delicate  in  substance,  so  ingenious 
and  perfect  in  form  :  Le  Temps  a  laissie  son  manteau...  ;  Les  fonrriers  d'este  sont 
venuz...;  Dieu  I  quil  la  fait  bon  regarder.  La  gracieuse.  bonne  et  belle!...  ;  Petit 
mercier,  petit  pannier  !...  Je  meurs  de  soif  empres  (aupres)  de  la  fonlaine... ;  Levez 
ces  couvrechefs  plus  hault,  Qui  trop  convrent  ces  beaux  visages...  etc.  (2). 

The  personality  of  the  poet  appears,  with  reserve,  in  a  few  melancholy  pieces 
on  the  flight  of  time  (Par  les  fenestres  de  mes  yeulx,  Au  temps  passe  quand  regar- 
doye...),  on  solitude  (Laissez-moi  penser  a  mon  aise...).  Charles  d'Orleans  did  not 

(t)  Read  these  two  ballads  in  Aubertin's  Choix  de  te.vtes,  etc.,  p,  198. 
(2)  Morceaii.v  cJioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  34;  2nd  cycle,  p.  64. 
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CIlAltLKS    U  ORLEANS    PIUSONEn    AT    THE    TOWER    OF    LONDON 

From  a  miniature  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century 
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.seek  ill  poetry  merely  a  careless  dislraclion  :  he  was  a  bom  poet.  Or,  rattier, 
tie  is  to  tlie  true  poet  wliat  tlie  ctiaser  is  to  the  sculptor,  the  miniaturist  to  the 
painter.     He  could  have,  himself,  written  upon  his  MSS.  :  Enamels  and  Cameos. 

III.   —  FRANCOIS   VILLON   (1431-1480). 

Biography.  —  Frangois  des  Loges,  or  de  Montcorbier,  whose  father  was  a 
native  of  Bourbons,  and  his  mother  of  Aujou,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1431,  and 
adopted  by  Guillaume  de  Villon,  chaplain  of  Saint-Benoit.  The  child  took  the 
name  of  his  "  more  than  father  ",  and  studied  diligently,  althougli  he  says 
{Helas  !  si  J^eusse  etudie,  Au  temps  de  majeunessefolle  !...).  He  became  a  student 
at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (1)  intending  to  be  a  clerc  ;  and  he  was  Master  of  Arts  in 
145'2  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Gaston  Paris  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  remorse 
must  be  referable  to  the  period  which  followed.  He  then  entered  either  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  or  tlie  Faculty  of  Decrees  (canon  law;. 

At  this  period  the  students  at  the  Lniversity  were  in  perpetual  contlict  witli 
royal  justice.  Villon  must  have  taken  part  in  several  uprisings  between  1451 
and  1454.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Grand  Testament  (78  th  stanza)  that  he  had  written 
a  Roman  du  Pet-aa-Diable,  the  description  of  a  burlesque  frolic  (2) ;  he  joined 
his  comrades  in  unhooking  shop  signs,  and  in  stealing  from  the  shop-windows. 
In  a  word,  he  became  one  of  those  students  who  are  facetious  and  roguish,  a 
witty  and  dangerous  vagabond,  belter  known  in  tlie  taverns  than  at  the  Univer- 
sity. There  is  usually  published  at  the  end  of  Villon's  works  a  short  poem 
entitled  :  Les  Repnes  /ranches  de  Fran<;ois  Villon  el  de  ses  conxpagnons  (3)  ;  a 
repue  frannhe  is  a  repast  which  costs  nothing  ;  tripe  is  stolen  from  the  tripe-shop, 
bread  from  the  baker,  roast  meat  from  the  cook-shop.  For  Villon  to  have 
•become  the  hero  of  this  burlesque  code  of  thievery,  he  must  without  doubt  have 
left  behind  him  a  sad  reputation. 

On  June  5,  1455,  Villon  quarrelled  with  a  priest,  Philippe  Sermoise,  and  killed 
him.  He  took  to  flight,  but  later  asked  for  pardon  and  obtained  it :  Lellres  de 
remission  were  accorded  him  in  June,  1456.  It  is  not  known  where  he  lived 
during  this  voluntary  exile.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  doubtless  again  frequented 
a  very  dubious  society,  and  descended  a  degree  lower  by  associating  with  pro- 
fessional thieves.  He  and  two  bandits,  Colin  de  Cayeux  and  Gui  Tabarie, 
broke  into  the  College  de  Navarre  and  stole.  It  is  said  that  it  was  then  he  com- 
posed his  Petit  Testament,  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  announces  his  depart- 
ure for  Angers,  where  he  Avished  to  go  to  see  his  uncle.     He  set  out.     The  tlieft 

(1)  The  Faculty  of  Arts  corresponded  approximately  to  the  modern  French  Faculty  of  Letters  ; 
maitre  es  arts  was  the  equivalent  of  licencid  es  leltres. 

(2)  G.   Paris,  Fraiiro is    Villoii,  p.  26. 

(3)  Edit.  P.  Janet,  p.  178. 
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was  discovered  (1457),  and  Tabario  denounced  him  as  one  of  liis  accomplices. 
Notliing  is  known  about  Villon  durinn;  the  years  14o7-l-4()l  ;  he  is  said  lo  have 
been  received  by  Cliarles  d'Orleans  at  tlie  Chateau  dc  Blois.  In  14f)8  lie  was  in 
Houibonnais,  after  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  a  band  of  brigands,  I  he 
Coquillnrds,  in  whose  jargon  he  wrote  several  pieces  thai  arc  (liriicMJI  to  itiU'r- 
pret.  One  fine  da>  lie  allowed  hinisell'  lo  be  captured,  and  in  l^frl  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Meun-sur-l.oirc,  by  Ihe  retiiiesl  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  riiihaiiil 
d'Assigny.  Colin 
de  Cayeux  had  been 
hanged,  and  \  illon 
feared  the  same  fate. 
llappil_\  for  him, 
Louis  \l,  who  had 
just  be(Mi  ci'ow  ned, 
passed  through 
Menu  and  set  him 
at  liberty. 

11  was  in  this  same 
year  li(U,  en  Vnii 
trenlleme  de  son  age, 
Ihal  \illon  wrote 
his  Grand  TcslanirnL. 
lie  seemed  to  have 
complelciv  reform- 
ed, and  e\})ressed 
sentiments  of  shame 
and  repentance. 
Nevertheless,  in  146i 
he  was  imprisoned 

4n  the  (ihalelet  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  lie  then  wrole  his  admirable  Hal- 
lade  des  j)endus  (Freres  humains  qui  ain-es  nous  vivrez...)  (I;.  But  again  he  was 
set  free,  on  .January  5,  1463,  and  baiushed  for  ten  years  from  Ihe  city  of  Paris. 

After  1463  311  trace  of  Villon  is  lost.  Uabclais  Iclls  ns  lli;il  "  iii;i-h'r  I'ranyois 
\  illon,  in  his  old  age,  retired  lo  Sainl-Maixent  in  I'oiclon,  uiuler  llie  palronage 
of  a  good  man,  abbot  of  Ihe  [)lac(\  There,  to  eidertain  Ihe  peo|)le  he  undertook 
to  have  the  I'assion  played  in  Puiclevia  language  and  manneis  '"  {•i).  The  ilate  of 
his  death  is  unknown.      The  first  edition  of  his  woi-Us,  in  Paris,  is  dated  1  i81>. 

Le  1*6111  Tastament.  —  Tliis  poum  ol'  lurl}   .slan/.ns  alsu  buars  Uic   lillc  uf  lais  ,o|.      It 

(1)  Morrcaa.r:  clioisis.  2iiit  cycle,  [>.  7;i. 

(2)  Rabklais,  Hv.  IV,  p.  12. 

(3)  fAiis  or  Ici/a  ;  the   form   lais  is   llie  best.     The   word    comes   from    the  verb   laissier   and    not 
leguer.     Moreover,  the  correct  proniim-iation  of  the  word  legs  is  lai. 


A    I.I.ASS-UOdM    IN     Tllli    TINM')    Ol'     IHANCDIS     MLI.ON 

From  a  iiiiiiiat\ir(>  taken  in  a  iiiaiiuscri|il   of  the  xv  reiitiiry. 
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was  a  genre  then  in  vogue,  and  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  conge.  We  know  the 
conijes  of  Jean  Bodcl  and  of  Adam  de  la  Halle,  and  tiic  teslainents  of  Jean  de  Meun  and 
of  Jean  de  Regnier  (1482). 

Villon  is  about  to  go  to  Angers,  and  is  not  certain  of  coming  back.  So  he  makes  his 
will.  He  leaves  to  Guillanme  de  Villon,  his  adoptive  father,  his  bruit,  that  is  to  say,  his 
fame:  to  her  ivhom  he  lf)Ves,  and  who  disdains  liim,  his  lioart;  to  various  persons,  the 
celebrated  shop-signs  of  tiie  quarter  :  to  Jean  Trouve,  Ijutcher,  tlie  Moulon,  the  Bceuf  cou- 
ronne  and  the  Vache ;  to  the  captain  of  the  watch,  the  Heaunie  (helmet) ;  to  tiie  night  archers, 
tbe  Lantcnw  :  lo  Maitre  Jacques  Regnier,  llie  Pomme  de  Pin  (the  sign  of  a  wineshop, 
v\liich  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Regnier  spent  loo  much  of  liis  lime  there)  ;  he  leaves 
money  to  Irois  pelits  enfanls  lout  nus,  Pauvres  orphelins  depourvus,  whose  names  he  gives 
(and  these  arc  three  abominable  usurers);  different  things,  such  as  gloves,  caps,  hose, 
diamonds,  to  real  or  imaginary  friends;  to  Robert  Valee  his  braies  (underdravvcrs),  which 
arc  held  in  pawn  at  the  wine-shop  of  the  Trumclicres;  to  his  barber  the'cutlings  of  his 
hair;  to  his  shoemaker  his  old  shoes,  etc.  Then  follow  a  few  lais,  figurative  or  allegor- 
ical, addressed  to  canons,  to  his  companions  in  misery,  lo  the  cures  of  Paris,  to  the 
monks  (1). 

Although  there  arc  much  wil  and  especially,  here  and  there,  excellent  touches  of  realism 
in  Le  Petit  Testament,  this  work  would  not  have  assured  Villon's  fame  ;  he  would  have 
been  lost  among  the  crowd  of  second-rale  poets.  _  ^       .... 

Le  Grand  Testament.  —  In  this,  though  the  general  framework  is  analogous,  the 
composition  is  nmch  more  complex.  The  poem  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  stanzas,  and  furthermore  includes  numerous  IniUades  of  wliicli  some,  according  lo 
(1.  Paris,  were  written  some  tinxe  before  14(51,  and  which  the  poet  had  the  fortunate  idea 
of  enshrining  in  the  best  place.  It  even  seems  evident  that  he  freciuently  developed  or 
changed  his  work  so  as  to  introduce  the  ballade,  which  he  intended  never  to  lose.  — 
Stanzas  1-70  form  the  lirst  ])art,  in  whicli  Villon  speaks  of  his  imprisonment  ami  of  his 
wasted  youth,  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  of  death  which  spares  no  one  (2).  It  is  here,  after 
stanza  41,  that  we  fmd  La  Ballade  des  dames  da  temps  jadis  (refrain  :  Mais  oh  sont  les  neiges 
d'anlan  1)  (3),  La  Ballade  des  seigneurs  du  temps  jadis  (refrain  :  Mais  uk  est  le  preux  Charle- 
magne!). He  returns,  in  slan/a  42,  lo  the  bre\ity  of  youth,  and  makes  La  Belle  Heaul- 
miere  regret  her  lost  beauty  ;  he,  himself,  mourns  his  former  loves.  —  In  stanza  70, 
Villon  begins  to  make  his  bequesls,  and  this  is  the  second  part  and  a  separate  poem. — 
The  lais  of  the  Grand  Testament  are  less  burlesque  than  those  of  Le  Petit,  yet  are  often 
ironical  :  to  Guillaume  de  Villon  he  leaves  his  library  ;  to  the  mendicant  friars  a  goose, 
whose  bones  he  gives  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  to  Jean  le  Loup,  thief,  a  dog  to  catch 
the  ducks  in  the  moals  of  Paris,  and  a  cloak  to  hide  them  in  ;  arms  to  a  quarrelsome 
monk  ;  to  his  mother  he  leaves  a  ballade  a  Nolre-Dame  (4),  etc.  —  But  the  chief  interest  of 
the  Grand  Testament  does  not  lie  in  these  legacies,  the  allusions  of  which  are  obscure 
and  have  now,  possibly,  lost  all  their  point,  but  in  the  moral  reflexions  which  each  one 
incites.  Thus  in  stanza  149  Villon  describes  himself  in  the  charnel-house  of  tlie  ceme- 
tery of  the  Innocents  (.5),  and  re\erts  lo  the  theme  of  death  :  he  returns  to  this  again  in  the 
last  stanzas,  where  he  gives  instructions  for  his  burial  (stanzas  163-173).  One  last  ballade 
serves  for  conclusion. 

Originality  of  Villon.  —  11  is  an  exaggeration  lo  say  that  Villon  was  the  first 

(1)  Morceaux'  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  29. 

(2)  —  ,  —  '  2nd  cycle,  p.  68 

(3)  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  70. 

(4)  —  —         1st  cycle,  p.  .32. 
(5j  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  72. 
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to  write  personal  poetry,  licforc  liini,  se 
—  particularly  Jean  Bodcl,  Ruteljciif, 
Eustache  Deschamps,  Colin  Muset, 
Alain  Chartier  —  \vitli  conventional 
framework  and  allegories,  have  spo- 
ken of  their  lives,  of  their  loves  and 
their  regrets.  But  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  Villon  had  a  more  marked  pers- 
onality, a  more  human  soul,  and  espe- 
cially a  more  sincere  tone. 

This  unsatisfactory  student,  this  va- 
gabond, this  coquillard,  relapsing  into 
crime    and    three    times    imprisoned, 
twice  on  the  point  of  being   lianged, 
was  a  poet  in  the  most  modern  sense 
of  the   word;   lie    was   not   guided  by 
reason,   bnl  by  sensibility,   which  ex- 
plains botli  his  mistakes  and  liis  rem- 
orse,    or    lliis   fact    he  is   llie    victim  ; 
but  if  his  crimes  are  due  to  it,  he  owes 
it  also   his    repentance  and   his  tears. 
So  mucli  for  tlie  substance  of  his  poems. 
And  notlilngapjx'als  more  to  our  symp- 
athies than    a   poor  human  soul  who 
knows   and    lias   tasted    the   beauly   of 
virtue,  who  is  drawn  l)y  liis  own  weak- 
ness to  evil,  awakes  with  a  sliudder  of 
disgust,   lr<'Mil)ling  lest   lie   should  fall 
again,  and  who  combines  his  despair, 
like   Heine  and  de  Musset,  with   irony. 
In   Cjualil),    also,    \  illon    is   a   great 
poet  :  he  sees  and   he  depicts.  He  does 
not    seek    new     or    ingenious    things, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Hie  mediocre 
and  artificial  poet.     He  rejuvenates  un- 
consciously, by  the  natnriil  force  of  his 
feeling  and  bis  vision,  the  most  com- 
mon themes.     W  hat  conld  be  more  or- 
dinary, indeed,  than  rellexions  on  the 
flight  of  time,  regrets  for  lost  youth, 
the  pang  of  dealh?  But  it  is  exactly  by 
we    recojiiiisc   Hie    lejii    poet-;.      Vjlhin    i 


veral  lyric  poets  whom  we  have  named 


;f  rcree  (Jumains  qui  apiee  no^  Siuce 
iDapc^feecueuceoonttc  no^cnSutcia 
Cttt  (c  piticlk  iio^  pouutej  aut^ 
t:)icwe»;aurapfuilofl5e5oud  mercie 
i)ouB  f  loue  Coice  cy  o  tacf)CQ  ruiq  fi^p 
£}u4(Dcfar6ar^r[opaNd6MCunie 
ic(fc(i  piera  5cuourcectpourric 
et  mo''  IctJ  06  Scuciide  rcSiee  a  pouf  5iC 
iDcriofite  mof  pctfouMC  nc  jci)  nc 
^i\  16  puc^  &w:u  que  tou«  iiouBSucif 
Uttt)jouf5jie  5"»* 
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Fi'oin  an  edition  ol'  the  works  of  Villon 
printed  in  1-490. 

their  way  ol"  Irealing  such  Hienics  Ihal 
II    Hii'    cliiiMicl-liiiiise    of  Hir   liiiiorcnls 
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equals  Shakcspoare  a\1ioii  Hamlet  speaks  in  the  cemetery  at  Elsinore,  and 
Bossuet  ouvrant  un  tonibeau  devanl  In  coiir.  We  see  all  that  Villon  wishes  us 
to  see  ;  tlie  oulJines  are  exact,  picturesque,  full  of  colour.  "  lie  knew  how 
to  paiiil,  "  says  G.  Paiis,  "  okl  women  cowerin^^  around  their  small  fire  of 
flax,  and  the  women  squatting  in  the  church  on  the  folds  of  their  gowns,  and 
the  model  scholars  with  their  thumbs  stuck  in  their  bells,  and  honest  Jean 
Cotard  reeling  lo  bed,  and  the  skulls  piled  up  in  the  charnel  of  the  Innocents, 
and  the  skeletons  of  hanged  men  balancing  in  the  wind  from  the  gallows  at 
Montfaucon  (1).  " 

Fame  of  Villon.  —  The  first  edition  of  Villon's  works  appeared  in  1480.  II 
was  often  reprinted  unlit  Marot's  edition  in  1533,  which  corrected  and  com- 
mented Villon's  work — sometimes  happily,  sometimes  ralher  naively — and  which 
met  with  great  success  (2). 

Villon  has  never  been  forgotten.  Much  appreciated  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
still  known  and  read  in  the  seventeenth  (ef.  Boileau's  Art  poelique),  and  in  the 
eighteenth,  \  illon  profited  more  than  any  other  poet,  more  even  than  Ronsard, 
by  the  romaiUic  reaction.  His  Bohemian  life,  the  variety  of  his  style,  which 
unites  the  grolesque  to  the  sublime,  his  daring  realism,  all  combine  to  establish 
his  |)osition  as  an  anceslor. 
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TIIEATKICAL    DECOUATIOXS    I'OU    A    MVSTliUY    UEl'UESIi.MKIJ    A 1'    \  ALENCIEN  \  ES    IN     1547 

From  a  miniature  of  the  middle  of  the  xvi  century. 

■■  The  Theatre  or  roujih  masonry   work  designed  as  it  was  when  the  Myster}'  of  the  Passion 

of  our  Saviour  was  plaj'od. 
Paradisi!    Nazareth    The  Temple    Jerusalem    The  Palaee    Tlie  (Jolileii  Door   Le  Lualx' ilcs      Hell 
A  Hall  The  Bishop  s  House  Peres         The  Sea 
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RELIGIOUS    DRAMA    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 


MIRACLE-PLAYS     AND    MYSTERIES. 


Sl'MMARY 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMATIC  works  of  tiie  Middle  At^es  have  to  be  replaced,  more 
than  any  other  brand)  of  literature,  in  their  own  milieu.     They  cannot  be  com 
pared  to  the  Greek  drama,  except  that  both  orij^inaied  in  a  system  of  worship. 

1.  FROM  THE  XI  TO  THE  XIV  CENTURY.  —  LITURGICAL  DRAMAS  AND 
MIRACLE-PLAYS.  —  Cliurcii  ceremonies  are  developed  and  give  rise  to  litur 
gical  dramas,  the  principal  examples  of  which  are  the  Fierg-es  Folles,  the 
Prophetes  du  Christ  and  especially  the  Drame  d'Adam  (.\ll  century  ,  which 
IS  no  longer  presented  in  the  choir  of  the  Church,  but  under  the  porch.  In 
the  thirteenth  centurv,  Le  Jeu  de  Saint  Nicolas,  by  Jean  Bodel,  is  remarkable 
for  its  melange  of  epic,  religious  and  familiar  scenes.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Miracle  plays  are  given,  drawn  from  the  lives  of  tlie 
Saints,  above  all  from  legends  relating  to  the  Virgin,  .\mong  these  are  Le 
Miracle  de  Theophile,  by  Rutebeuf  (Xlll  century)  and  LesMiracJes  de  IVotre- 
Dame  !.\1V  centurvi;  these  pieces  have  plots  which  are  often  ingenious,  and 
contain  curious. information  about  the  manners  of  the  times.  A  national  drama 
could  have  been  constructed  from  them. 

2.  XV  CENTURY.  —  THE  MYSTERIES.  —  There  are  no  professional  actors  : 
the  Mysteries  are   played   by   brotherhoods  of  amateurs,  the  chief  of  which  is 
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the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  at  Paris.  The  scene  represents  several  places, 
side  by  side.  —  The  Mysteries  are  divided  into  three  cycles  :  i.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament; 2,  the  New  Testament,  which  includes  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Mysteries,  and  tlie  Passion  of  which  we  have  several  versions  ;  the  best  are 
those  of  Arnould  Greban  (1452)  and  of  Jean  Michel  (14X6)  ;  3,  the  Cycle  des 
Saints. —  To  these  are  added  a  few  profane  Mysteries,  among  others  the  Siege 
d'Orleans  (1439). 

The  Mysteries  were  prohibited  in  1548,  by  decree  of  Parliament,  as  this  naive 
mixture  of  the  sacred  with  the  profane  was  beginning  to  scandaiiz.e  both  the 
spectators  and  the  clergy. 


DECOKATED    LETTER 

from  a  manuscript  of  the 
.\v  century 


eneral  character.  -  In  oidcr  to  understand  me- 
di'.L'val  religious  drama,  cue  must,  more  than 
for  any  other  genre,  take  account  of  its  time, 
its  milieu  and  its  object.  We  must  remember 
that  these  representations  were  a  complement 
of  llie  ceremonies  of  ilie  church  ;  IhaL  they  were 
intended,  first  of  all,  to  edify  the  spectators,  and 
the  mental  atlilude  of  those  spectators  can  scar- 
cely be  compared  ^\  ith  that  of  our  contemporary 
public. 

Let  us  not  forget,  furthermore,  thai  I  his  reli- 
gious theatre  was  hardly  a  theatre  at  all.  Neit- 
her the  scenery,  accessories,  costumes  nor  actors 
resembled  what  we  see  nowadays.  Those  were 
spectacles  out  of  the  ordinary,  given  in  broad 
daylight,  on  a  stage  lacking  anything  which  miglit  create  illusion,  played  by 
clercs,  citizens,  workmen,  who,  their  part  being  over  for  the  moment,  went  to 
sit  on  hL'nches,  facing  the  public,  until  it  should  be  resumed.  Only  the  actors 
representing  Christ  and  the  N'irgin  wore  conventional  costumes,  only  the  devils 
were  disguised  and  made  up  ;  the  rest  were  dressed  like  the  onlookers  or  like 
llie  archers  of  the  watch. 

So  true  it  is  that  this  drama  depended  essentially  upon  a  state  of  mind,  upon 
a  momeniai)  combination  of  circumstances,  that  hardly  had  it  reached  its  full 
developmenl  when  it  disappeared.  In  1548,  a  decree  of  Parliament  forbade  the 
representation  of  Mysteries  ;  and  this  act  of  authority  was  so  legitimate,  so  well 
founded  on  existing  necessities,  that  neither  the  church  nor  the  dramatic 
authors  ever  called  il  in  question. 


Greek  Tras?edy  and  the  Mysteries.  —  There  is  no  exact  comparison  between 
the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  and  that  of  Krench  religious  drama. 
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Greek  Iragedy  resulled  from  tlie  evolution  of  a  lyric  genre,  llie  dilhyramh 
sung  at  the  feasts  of  Bacehus.  In  Wrance,  llie  Mystere  was  cvolveti  from  certain 
ceremonies  of  Ihe  Calholic  religion. 

Of  Ihe  dithyraml)  (Ireek  tragedy  preserved  onl,\  ils  higli  and  impassioned 
spirit,  llie  legeiul   of  Uact'iuis   nol   conliiuiinLC  for  long   to    l)e   the  chief   Ihenie. 


In  III 


THE    INTERIOR    OV    A    THEAIUE,    A    STAGE,    IN    THE    XV    CENTCUY 

From    a    miniature   painted    by   Jean   Foucquet  \Jit5  {^)-146'()\. 
iiilniiitiirc,  w  liich  re[>resents  the   Martyrdom  of  Saintc  AiJolline.   everytliiiij^   figures  the 


re|iri;N(jiilation  of  a  mystery  play.  The  picture  is  taken  from  tiie  stafje.  The  '"  stands  ''  where 
llic  s[MMi;itor.-;  are.  arc  exteiiipori/ed  On  the  left  o(  the  henches  sit  the  anfjeis  who  are  leadinj. 
ii|i  (ii   Ihc  sliy.     On  the  rij;lit  opens  the  Miouth  of  Lc\  iathan.  doniinatcd  hy  Satan. 


As  soon  as  the  new  genre  acquiicd  form  and  indi\  iduality,  il  adnulled  all  the 
gods  and  all  llie  Ikmocs.  Tlie  subject  of  (he  Myslei'y,  even  when  represeided  in 
public  |)Iaces,  was  esscntiallN  Ihe  !Valivit\,  Ihe  Passion  and  Hie  llesiureclion  ; 
and  the  Mlracle-pldy,  though  more  free,  was  always  consecrated  lo  the  Virgin 
or  the  Saints,  in  a  word,  the  profane  element,  historical  or  imagined,  was 
never  subslilulcd    for    tlie  religious   in    these  plays,  when    their   form   became 
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definitive.     There  was  a  Mystere  cVOrleans  and  a  Myslere  de  saint  Louis;  bul  these 
were  exceptions,  merely  experiments  by  men  ot  tellers. 

I.  —  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES.   LITURGICAL  DRAMAS  AND  MIRACLE-PLAYS. 

Liturgical  Drama.  —  "  We  may  place  tlie  birtli  of  litnrgical  drama  sliortly 
after  tlie  year  iOUO.  During  this  time,  tlie  people's  love  for  Iheir  rejuvenated 
and  embellislied  cliurclies  was  constantly  growing  ;  for  Ihem  there  were  never 
enougli  feast-days,  never  long  enough  services.  Having  no  oilier  public  pleas- 
ures, they  were  never  tired  of  those  supplied  by  the  Church.  This  hunger  of 
the  failhful,  willingly  fed  by  the  clergy,  who  were  naturally  favorable  lo  Ibis 
pious  taste,  even  wlien  carried  to  excess,  could  only  be  satisfied  lay  furllier 
developing  the  liturgy.  The  services  were  prolonged  by  numerous  and  cons- 
tanlly  longer  interpolations,  and  these  were  soon  varied  by  llie  inlioduclion 
of  drama  (1)...  » 

These  interpolations  were  at  first  tropes,  that  is  to  say  short  questions,  in 
Latin,  followed  by  short  responses,  also  in  Latin  :  the  text  being  always  in  prose, 
and  simply  liturgical. 

Then  they  inserted  in  Ihe  liturgical  lex.t  short  Latin  poems,  wliether  hymns 
sung  by  a  choir,  or  pieces  to  be  recited  by  some  special  person.  Finally,  all 
this  resulted  in  real  dramas,  half  French  (or  provenc^-al),  half  Latin,  without 
subjecting  lliis  use  of  the  two  languages,  and  Ihe  passage  from  one  to  the  other, 
lo  any  rule  whatever. 

Principal  Liturgical  Dramas.  —  It  was  in  this  manner  that  tliey  tiad,  at  Christmas, 
the  drania  ot  the  SItcphfrds,  tlie  scene  taken  directly  frum  the  Gospel,  with  the  manger, 
tlie  Virgin  and  the  Child,  the  angei  announcing  the  Nativity  to  the  sliepherds,  a  choir  of 
cliildren  up  in  the  roof  of  the  cliurch  singing  the  Gloria,  and  tlie  shepherds  advancing 
and   adoring  (XI  century). 

On  Christmas  Day  they  presented  the  drama  of  VEpoux,  or  Les  Vierges  scujes  el  les 
Vienji's  falles.  In  these,  provcnral  is  found  side  by  side  with  Latin*.  The  Gos[)el 
(St.  Malliiew,  XXIV,  1-1-5),  is  presented  in  very  well  arranged  scenes.  At  the  denoue- 
ment, the   foolish   Virgins  are  seized  by  demons  and  hurled  into  hell  (XI  century]. 

The  Propheles  du  Chrisl  exists  in  several  forms.  The  most  ancient  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  an  apocryphal  sermon  by  Saint.  Augustine,  evoking  successively  all  those 
who  announced  the  birth  and  the  mission  of  Christ  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Moses, 
David,  llabakkuk,  Simeon,  Zachariah,  Elisabeth,  John  the  Baptist,  Virgil,  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  Sybil.  The  celebrant  recited  a  part  of  the  sermon,  and  to  his  appeal  eacti  of 
the  prophets  replied  in  Latin  verse.  —  In  the  twelfth  century  tliis  drama  was  altered 
and  added  to.  In  this  Balaam  appears,  on  his  she-ass,  and  the  she-ass  speaks.  Tliis 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the/ete  de  I'diie  (see  the  chapter  on  Comedy). 

We  possess  other  liturgical  dramas  on  the  Massacre  des  Innocenls,  Les    sainles   Femmes 

(1)  Petit  ue  Julleville,  Les  Mysleres,  I,  21. 
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ail  tnmbeau,  Lii  Conversion  de  saint  Paul,  La  Hcsurrrrlii,n  di>.   I.a:are,  etc.      Willi  lliesc  must 
l>u  coniiecleil  fdiir   Miracle-plays  about  saint  Xicohis  in  l.alin  verse  il|. 

Le  Drame  d'Adam  (XII  (ciiliii-y).  — ^  This  was  tiu-  (iisl  (Irainatic  \\oiU  Ihat 
was  not  i)rcs('nlc(l  in  llic  cliuicii.  It  loinicd  llic  I  laiisilionai  slcp  l)cl  \v<'(Mi  IIu> 
liliinjicdl  (IniiiKi  ol'  llic  clcvciilh  (■cnliirx  and  {\\i-  iiiysleries,  Y>\o[n-il\  so-callcil. 
'I'lii'  lc\l  is  ill  aiiiilo-nDiiiiaii  dialcil,  in  I'rcncii  vcisc  ;  lh(Mubrics  (or  dirccl  ions 
lo  llu-  ac-lois,  proi)abl>  rli'rcs)  dvv  in  Laliii  (2).  According  lo  Ihcso  directions, 
(lie  drama  was  played  bclore  Ihc  doorol'  the  chnrcli.  The  mannsci'ipl  contains 
ruil  details  concerning  the  scener,\,    the  costumes,   the  entrances  and  exits,  the 


PROLOnLE    gV    THE    MYSTEUY    OF    THI-:    I'ASSIOX 

liepicsoMteil  at  ValiMicicnnes  in  l.Vi7. 

Proiii  a  contem j)urari/  iniuialure .  Iliilicrt  C.aillaiix.  a  paiiilcr.  wIki  li.iv  [i.-uiiUmI  the  illu^tratidiis  of 
each  clia[iter  ol'  llic    book,  wms  also  ;in    actoi'  in  tliis  Mystery. 

"  stage  i)iisiiiess  "  ol"  lh(>  actors.      This  piece  can    he  reconsl  itiitcd  e\acll_\    as  it 
was  [ilased   in  Ihc  Iwcll'lli  ci'iiliii). 


Analysis.  —  As  in  tlio  mysti^ries  of  the  iiftcHMitli  century,  the  scene  represents  \arious 
lilaccs  :  para.lise,  earth,  hell.  The  lirsl  part  takes  places  in  paradise.  'I'lierc^  is  t'oiiaiic 
anil  trull.  Tiu-  Ahuijihty  is  represented,  chitliecl  in  a  dalmalii',  and  causes  .\dain  In 
appear  hil'ore  liiin  in  a  red  tunic  and  Eve  in  a  while  robe,  lo  whom  lie  i^ivcs  slriil  iii- 
junctidiis.  tU'inuns,  escaping' from  iiell.  tianihnl  on  the  staf^e  and  even  amon^i;  the  ranks 
III  tlie  spectators  ;  they  approach  paradise,  and  Satan  enU'rs.  In  a  scene  \\  liicli  is  reall\ 
(h'xer,  and  reveals  in  this  anonymous  author  of  the  Iwcll'lli  century,  a  precursor  of  our 
hesl  dianialists,  Salaii,  w  iio  lias  failed  with  .\dani,  nailers  and  seduces  Eve.  tie  arouses 
ill  lu'r,  one  after  the  other,  ((Hinetry,  <;reediness,  jiride,  tlu;  desire  for  knowledge,  jea- 
lousy ;  Iheii  \\('  disa[ipears.  Adam  comes  on,  and  rebukes  his  wife  for  ha\ini^  listened 
to  the  leinpler.  I!ul  l'.\e,  ajiiiroaching  the  tree,  sees  there  a  serpent  conslruil  avec  art  el 
ijui  senronle  autour  du  tronc  ;    she  listens  to  the  scriient,    who  whispers   in   tier   car;    she 

(1)  .\nalyses  of  tliuse  may  be  lound  in  I'Erir  \>e  Jui,li;vili.i:,  l.es  .Ui/.s/c/cv,  I,  47  to  08. 
\2)  The  M8.  ol  this  diama  was  liiscovereil  at  Tours,   published    in  1854  by   M.    Lczauceik  and  in 
IHTT  by   i\I.  l-'M.csTiiE. 
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picks  an  apple,  tastes  it  and  makes  Adam  do  tlie  same.  Immediate], y,  llioy  hoHi  realize 
tlieir  mistake,  and  fall  to  himenling.  The  Almighty  appears  and  drives  them  out  of 
paradise,  at  the  same  lime  promising  them  redemption. 

The  scene  then  passes  to  the  earth,  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  spade  and  rake,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  Satan  puts  thorns  and  lares  in  their  way. 
At  last  Ihey  die,  and  are  carried  olV  hy  devils,  who  again  gamhol  amongst  the  spectators. 
Cain  and  Abel  appear,  one  dressed  in  red,  the  other  in  w  hite.  After  a  dialogue,  Cain 
kills  his  brother  ;  both  are  then  conducted  into  hell,  but  Abel  more  slowly  because  he 
is  to  come  out  again  after  the  Redemption. —  In  the  third  act,  all  the  prophets  who  have 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  file  past,  as  in  the  liturgical  drama  indicated  above. 
A  sermon  in  verse  brings  the  performance  to  a  close  (1). 

To  llio  Iwcirili  cciitiuy,  also,  belongs  a  Redemplioii,  of -wliicii  we  only  possess 
fragiiuMjls,  among  llicm  a  prologue  in  verse  wliicli  indicates  the  prineipal  places 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  to  the  number  of  tliirteen. 

So,  at  Uiis  peiiod  was  already  eomplelely  I'ormed  the  drama  which  existed  at 
the  end  ol' the  fourteenth  and  in  the  lirsl  hall'  of  the  liftecnlh  centuries.  From 
llu"  lime  of  the  clerr.s  \\iio])la\ed  llie  dvame  lV  Adam  in  the  Iweil'tli  century,  to  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  no  important  change  was  made  eitlier  in  the  subject  or 
form  of  this  genre. 

Le  Jeu  de  saint  Nicolas,  hy  .Tkan  BonicL  of  Arras.  —  This  interesting  piece 
belongs  lo  the  lliirteenlh  century,  our  only  example  of  a  biancli  ol  dramatic 
literature  which  must  have  been  fruitful,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  a  woik  like 
this  should  have  been  the  oidy  one  of  its  kind. 

Jean  Bodel,  author  ol"  the  Chanson  des  Saisnes,  caused  his  Jeu  de.Sainl  Nicolas 
to  be  given  at  Arras  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenlh  century,  because 
the  Congi  which  he  addressed  to  his  fellow  citizens  Avhen,  attacked  by  leprosy, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  world,  was  dated  1202  ;  he  is  said  to  have  died 
about  1205.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  lo  suppose  that  this  piece  contains  allu- 
sions to  till'  battle  of  Mansourah  and  to  Robert  d'Artois  (1250). 

Analysis.  —  The  stage,  iti  this  drama,  represents  simultaneously  :  the  palace  of  a 
mussulman  k-ing  (the  palace,  itself,  it  seems,  is  divided  into  several  parts,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  lia^e  a  room  where  the  king  receives  his  emirs,  a  treasury,  and  a  prison)  ;  a  plain 
where  the  battle  is  fouglil,  and  a  tavern.  We  learn,  from  a  prologue,  lliat  tlie  piece  is 
gi>en  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Si.  Nicolas.  A  messenger  announces  to  tlie  king  that  his 
kingdom  is  invaded  by  Christians  ;  the  king  consults  the  idol  of  Tervagant,  and  sends  his 
messenger  to  convoke  llic  emirs  and  tlieir  troups.  This  messenger  stops  on  the  way  at 
the  tavern,  where  he  drinks  and  plays,  and  at  length  arrives  with  his  message,  and  the 
emirs  respond  to  the  call  of  tlieir  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  Christians,  assembled  on  the  plain,  exhort  each  other  to  fight  valiantly 
for  the  defence  of  their  faith.  All  join  in  an  invocation,  after  which  a  Christian,  and 
then  a  young  knight,  speak  with  truly  heroic  simplicity,  whicli  recalls  the  best  passages 
in  Roland.     And  we   should  seek  vainly  in  all  the  poetry  of  the   Middle  Ages  to   find  a 

(i)  A  detailed  analysis  may  be  found  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Lev  Mt/sleres,  I,  81  ;  all  the  Chres- 
tomatliies  give  the  scene  of  the  temptation  of  Eve.  Read,  in  Morcaan.v  clioisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  37; 
and  in  the  Clirestomatliie  ol  Sudre,  the  dialogue  between  Cain  and  Abel,  p.  59. 
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more  correct  use  of  the  Cliristian  niarvcllous  than  liie  apparition  of  tlic  anpcl,  wlio  first 
cxliorts  tlie  koiirlils  lo  fifflit  cowrageou.sly,  iinil  llieii  tells  lln'iu  lliat  lliey  uill  ail  die  iiiid 
will  all  go  to  paradise.  The  l)altle  ljeL(ins,  and  tlie  predictiDii  is  aC(oiii|dislicd.  Tlicu, 
above  the  dead  Chrislians  lyiiij^  mi  the  plain,  the  aa<iel  appears  a-^aiii,  pil\ini;  and  con- 
soling- Ihom. 

To  these  sublime  scenes  sticcecd  others  of  a  more  lively  aiid  familiar  character.  An 
i>ld  Christian  man  has  survived  and  is  found  by  the  pagans  pruyin>j;  before  a  statue  of 
.St.  iNicolas.  Thrv  lead  him  before  Ihe  king,  wlio  ridicules  his  devotion,  and  Houid  put 
St.  Nicolas  lo  Die  tcsl.  lie  commands  a  herald  to  proclaim  that  the  royal  Ireasurv  x\ill 
be  left  open,  guarded  only  by  llie  statue  of  the  sainl.  The  old  man  is  put  iti  pri'-on, 
and  the  angel  comes  and  promises  him  the  conversion  <d' his  persecutors. 

We  are   Ihcii  Iransporteil  again   lo  the   tavern,    where    thethic\es,  Clicjuel,   I'incedrs  and 


inE   GRCCIFIXIO!* 

Principal  scene  ui  Iho  Mystery  of  the  Passion  rcprosentcit  at  Valenciennes  in  1547 
Froiii  a  contemporary  lalnialure  painted  by  Hubert  CvAllaux. 

Rasoir,  playing  and  quarrelling  in  argot,  form  the  most  picture.squo  contrast  hHIi  the 
noble  poetry  of  the  preceding  scenes.  They  go  to  the  i)alace,  steal  the  treasure  and 
bring  it  back  to  the  tavern,  where  they  drink  until  they  are  overcome  and  sleep. — The 
king,  infuriated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  treasure,  delivers  the  old  man  lo  the 
executioner,  liut,  at  the  same  moment,  St.  Nicolas  appears  to  the  sleeping  thieves  in  the 
tavern,  and  orders  them  to  take  back  the  stolen  money.  Ttic  old  man  is  saved,  and  the 
king  and  all  his  subjects  converted  (1). 

The  Miracle-plays  (end  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries).  —  Tl\e  name  mirndes 
was  first  applied  to  sliort  narrations  in  Latin,  tiien  in  Frencli,  «liith  (icscritx'd 
the  intcrvenlioii  of  Ihe  Virgin  or  llu'  Saints  in  liunian  alTairs.  Tiio  most  cele- 
brated collection  of  Miracle-plays  is  that  of  Gaulier  de  Coinci,  who  died  in  1'236, 
and  which  comprises  30.000  verses  ;    but  several  other  collections  are  known. 


(1)  Morceaux  choiiis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  74. 
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From  very  early  times,  both  clerical  and  lay  authors  found  subjects  in  this 
inexhaustible  mine.  The  feasts  of  the  saints,  who  were  patron  saints  of  bro- 
therhoods, of  cities,  of  churches,  the  reunions  oi  Ihe  puis  Noslre-Dame  (1),  anni- 
versaries, etc.,  were  so  many  occasions  for  edifying  and  amusing  tlie  people,  by 
dramatizing  narratives  familiar  to  everybody  (Ihc  sermons  of  the  lime  are  full 
of  examples),  and  which  lent  themselves  wonderfully  lo  a  picturesque  descript- 
ion of  all  the  milieux  and  of  all  the  social  classes.  Jn  (his  depiction  of  manners, 
in  fact,  lies  the  special  interest  the  miracles  have  for  us.  Not  appropriate  in  our 
time  for  the  edification  of  more  enlighlened  Ciirislians,  they  constitute,  before 
Ihc  farces,  valuable  historical  documents. 

Le  Miracle  de  Theophile.  —  Le  Miracle  dc  Theophile,  hy  Hulrl)ciil'  (2),  must  he  pla- 
ccii  at  llic  cud  ol'  llio  lliirlccrilh  century.  It  is  short,  cornprisiiij;'  about  seven  liundred 
verses,  and  is  written  in  llie  [)ure  dialect  oC  the  Ue-de-France.  Jt  consists  ol'  a  series  of 
scenes  set  side  Ijy  side,  rather  than  connected.  Compared  to  tlic  Jeu  dc  sainl  ISiculas,  its 
art  is  rudimentary.  It  is  the  story  of  a  clerc,  Tlieopliile,  wlio,  robbed  of  tiis  property, 
by  a  Ijishop,  denies  God  and  j^oes  to  seek  a  magician,  Salatin  ;  Salatin  evokes  Itie  devil- 
and  Tlieopliile  enters  into  a  compact  with  hell :  he  gives  his  soul  in  exchange  for  his  res, 
lored  riches.  Seven  years  later,  Tlieopliile  repents  and  invokes  the  Virgin,  who  tears 
from  Satan   the  pact  signed  by  the  unfaithful  clerc. 

lUitebenf  has  not  made  the  best  of  the  story  ;  nevertheless,  the  interview  between  Satan 
and  Theophile  has  some  value  in  the  seductions  of  the  demon  and  the  man's  hesitation; 
the  scene  of  repentance  also  has  a  certain  moral  interest  (3). 

Les  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame.  —  We  possess  a  collection  of  forty  Miracles  de  Notre- 
Daiac  par  jiersonnaijcs  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  miracles  were  surely  given  by 
the  puis,  which  arranged  competitJDns  for  lyric  poetry  and  dramatic  representations.  11 
is  known  that  there  were  puis  at  Amiens,  Arras,  Uouen,  etc.  (4).  Tliese  forty  miracles 
are  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  lle-de-France  ;  aiul  it  is  evidently  .{he  collection,  the 
repertory^  of  a  single  pni.  The  authors  have  drawn  tlieir  subject  from  the  most  diverse 
sources  :  the  miracles  of  Gautier  de  Goinci,  those  of  Jean  Le  Marchant,  the  chansons  de 
fjeste,  legends  of  the  saints,  romances  of  adventure,  and  even  from  history.  Hut  the 
climax  is  always  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  who  appears  borne  by 
angels,  and  ascends  again  into  Heaven. 

The  chief  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary  to  analyse 
here,  and  the  titles  of  which  will  suffice,  are:  Berthe,  femme  du  roi  Pepin  (taken  from  the 
chanson  de  gvste  of  Adenet  le  roi;;  Robert  le  Diable  (also  taken  from  an  epic  poem)  ;  La 
Conversion  de  Clovis  (which  comes  perhaps  from  some  Merovingian  epic  now  lost) : 
these  are  all  on  historical  sulijects.  Others  are  romantic,  sometimes  founded  on  legends 
of  the  saints,  but  often  resembling  stories  of  crimes,  or  well-known  criminal  cases. 
Nearly  all  these  anecdotes  appear,  as  we  liave  said,  in  the  collections  of  miracle-plays 
under  the  form  of  narratives.  Examples  :  Comment  la  femme  du  roi  de  Portugal  tun  le  sene- 
chal  du  roi  et    sa  propre   cousine,    dont  cite  fat   condamnee  a  ctre  Ijrulee^  ct  Notre-Dame  ten 

(1)  The  puis  were  a  kind  of  academic  society  under  tlie  proteclion  of  the  Virgin. 

(2)  For  Rutebeuf,  see  p.  86. 

(3)  Read  the  prayer  of  Theophile,  in  Sudre's  Chreslomathie,  p.  67. 

(4)  According  to  Petit  de  Jullev^ille  (Mysteres,  I,  116),  the  word  pui  or  puy  means  not  only 
mountain  (of.  Puy-de-D6me),  but  an  eminence  of  any  kind;  it  must  have  been  used  to  designate 
the  platform  where  the  competitors  delivered  their  verses.  According  to  G.  Paris,  the  word  must 
have  come  from  the  city  of  Puy-en-Velay,  where  these  competitions  originated.  (Litt.  au  rnoyen 
age,  §  127). 
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ijiiranl'd ',   Commenl  tin  rnj'nnt  ressascitd  cnlrc  Ir.-i  hrds  dc  sa  mere  que  I'nn  vonlnil  hri'ilcr  parce 
qu'elle  I'avail  noye,  etc. 

At  lliis  period  may  be  connected  witli  the  Miracle-plays  I'Histoire  de  Griselidis, 
Avliicli  Boccaccio,  in  this  same  fourlcenth  renlnry,  relates  in  his  heraiiinnin.  I'hr  Iretu  h 
piece  is  well  constructed,   and 

seems    to    have     been     drawn        yfxt.vawt^rfjf^i^-i'i^-iif.«eji.r.ir^^ 
from    11  le  same  source  as  !3oc- 
caccicj's  tale. 


The  management  of  I  lie 
aclion  in  these  Mirncle-pUiys 
is  worlliy  of  notice,  except 
in  the  denouement,  wliere 
llie  intervention  of  tiie  Vir- 
gin is  often  clumsii>  mana- 
ged, even  to  llie  [joint  of 
seeming  superadded  and  in- 
tended to  oll'sel  tlie  boldness 
of  the  subject.  The  plot, 
which  is  complex  from  the 
beginning,  moves  swifllv, 
aided  by  the  multij)le  sce- 
nery. There  are  no  long 
drawn  out  scenes,  the  dia- 
logues are  succinct,  the  prin- 
cipal facts  well  chosen,  llie 
sec  on  da  r\  fads  liiinicd 
Ihrougii  a  la  fnim^-disc.  and 
there  is  an  interesling  re- 
cord of  bourgeois  and  |)i>p- 
ular  manners,  mingled,  iiol 
loo  i  iico  n  g  i'  iKi  (I  s  1  \ ,  w  illi 
those  of  I  III'  kings  and  I  In- 
clergy.  Such  are  Ihe  qua- 
lities which  make  of  these 
miracles  the  ancestral  genre 
of  the  tragi-comcdies  of  the 
sevenli'ciilli  ami  llie  melodramas  of  I  lie  niiiclcenlh  cenlmies 


THE    MIUACLK    Ol'    TIIKOPHILLS 

FioMi  a  miniature  of  ttio  xiil  fLMilury.  taki'n  from  Psautior 
d'Ingcburge,  wife  of  Philip-Aujruste. 


'  In   I  he  hands  of 

poets  possessing  even  a  little  skill",  says  (laslon  Paris,  "  Ihe  miracle-pla>  could 
have  been  developed  inio  Irue  modern  drama,  h\  elimiiialing  little  b)  little  the 
supernatural  inlcrvenlion  al  Ihe  eiul.  Hiil  this  was  iiol  done,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  taiciil  and  ('S|)('(ia  1 1  \  pcisdiial  iiiilialive  in  Ihe  aniliois  of  Ihe  miracle-plays, 
and  modern  drama  had  its  source  in  an  iinilalioii  of  aiili(}uil\  "  (1). 

(1)  G.  I'aiiis,  LUtdralura  au  moyen  age,  g  168. 
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II.  —   THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  THE  MYSTERIES. 

Definition.  —  The  word  wysiere  docs  not  designate,  notwithstanding  its 
orthography,  a  pieto  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The  word  should  be 
written  mhl^re,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ministerium  in  the  sense  of 
Jknciion,  eXi^t<cise^  and  so,  repres<6nMMn  (cf.  dr&ine,  taken  from  a  Greek  word 
Ahich  signifies  action,  and  the  Spanish  word  mdo,  act,  representation)  (1). 

The  earliest  Mysteries  seem  to  have  been  puntomimes^  or  rather  tableaux 
i^uvaw/s  organised  at  certain  festivals — the  entry  of  kings,  or  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors (t)v  But,  from  tJic  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  term  was 
applied  more  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  to  pieces  drawn  from  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  legends  of  saints,  and  exceptionally,  from  history. 

The  Mystery  could  not  have  given  rise  in  any  way  whatever  to  tragedy  or 
serious  drama  as  we  conceive  it  nowadays,  either  by  its  construction  or  mode 
of  action,  or,  still  more,  by  its  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  an  improbable 
length,  consisting  of  30.000,  iO.OOO,  60.000  verses  ;  its  presentation  required 
several  days,  usually  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  week  passed  between  two 
parts  of  a  performance.  The  characters  number  100,  ;200,  500,  with  iimniner- 
abic  ligurauls  :  in  some  cases,  it  seems  as  if  half  the  town  was  engaged 
in  aniusing  tlie  other  half.  There  is  no  unity  except  in  the  subject,  the 
development  of  which  is  imposed  by  tradition;  the  scenes /o//ou?  each  other  and 
are  set  side  by.  side.  Doubtless,  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  Ihat'thc  Pas-sl<ni  does 
not  possess  dramatie  quality;  it  is  perhaps  llie  fiuest  and  most  strongly  k4iit  of 
all  dramas  :  but  it  is  much  less  drnuialic  in  the  Mysteries  than  in  the  (iospel. 
The  authors  of  the  Mysteries  seem,  in  general,  to  have  possessed  the  dramatic 
sense  in  a  much  less  degree  than  those  of  the  Miracle-plays.  To  this  diffusion, 
this  dispersion,  this  lack  of  tompositi'on ,  the  Mysteries  join  some  singular  incon- 
^ruiiies,  not  only  to  a  reader  with  classical  taste,  but  every  reader  or  spectator 
who  is  not  purely  mediaeval.  The  action,  so  sublime  in  itself,  is  constantly 
interrupted  by  grotesque  episodes,  not,  as  in  Shakespeare  or  Calderon,  to  fur- 
nish contrast  Avith  the  grandeur  of  horror  of  the  tragic  scenes,  but  merely  to 
amuse  the  crowd  ;  and  to  an  enlightened  faith,  this  seems  profane  and  sacrile- 
gious. It  was  moreover  this  strauge  mixture  of  motives  which  alarmed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  consciences  as  were  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  disarming  the  ci'iticism  of  protestants;  and  this  led,  in  1S48,  to  the  brusque 
and  decisive  prohibition  of  the  .Mysteries.  Finally,  most  of  the  Mysteries  ai-e 
written  witli  deplorable  facility  ;  Lhe  versification  is  flow  ing,  sometimes  learned, 

(i)  See  the  texts  cited  b}*  Petit  de  JuLLEv«Lt,E,  Mysteres,  I,  p-.  i88.    However,  this  etymology  is 
still  questioned,  so  we  preserve  the  orthography  Mysteres  as  traditional. 
(2,  Id  ,  1,  p.  96. 
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bill  Ihe  dialogue  degenerates  iiilo  dilTuse   chatter,  and    the  style  rarely  charac- 
terizes the  personages. 

lIo^vever,  we  should  not  forget  thai  no  dramatic  representations  of  any  other 
kind  or  time  ever  had  so  much  success  as  the  Mysteries.  If  the  religious  con- 
victions of  tlie  crowd  partially  explain  its  curiosity  and  enthusiasm,  it  cannot 
be  denied  tliat  the  Mysteries  olTered  a  ^jierUirlo  of  a  kind  which  (>\('iled  in 
the  highest  degree  tlie  most 
diverse  sentiments.  The  au- 
thors, incapable  of  any  power 
regarding  unity,  possessed 
the  skill  to  vary  the  scenes 
according  to  the  taste  of  their 
time.  Majestic  allegory, evan- 
gelical simplicity,  touching 
or  diabolical  inarvellous,  epi- 
sodes of  a  picturesque  or  hor- 
rible realism,  alternate,  not 
without  incolierence,  bul  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hold  con- 
tinually the  attention  of  the 
crowd.  The  Mysteries  are 
interminable  but  I  hey  are  not 
monotonous;  they  sin  rather 
by  an  excess  of  variety.  In- 
deed, all  those  who  liave  read 
attentively  the  Passion  of  dre- 
ban  and  that  of  Jean  Michel, 
are  aware  that,  along  with 
inventions  worthy  of  the  great 
dramatists  (and  concerning 
which  we  ma>  onl.\  regret 
that  tlie  authors  do  not  seem  I 
couplets  or  dialogues,  wITkIi 
them  out  in  flie  aiialvses. 


THE    SCENE    OV    A.    "     >nK\CLE    BY    PEUSOXNAGES 

The  miiaele  of  Saint  Jean  lo  Paulu,  hoiniit.  who  I'oiceil 
by  tlie  Dovil  killed  King's  dauglitor,  whom  Notre-Dame  ha- 
vinfc  compassion  on  his  penitence,  brought  to  life  again. 
From  a  miinuture  of  the  xiv  rrnliiri/. 


have  realized  Ihe  value),  ar(>  lonnd  cerlMiii  pari- 


ic  IiiiIn  successful  achievemeiils  :  we 


lall 


ponil 


The  Brotherhoods.  —  There  were  no  professional  aclors  in  ihe  Middle  Ages. 
There  wvvv  jmiiilcrs  who,  in  some  cases,  can  be  compared  to  aclors  or  lo  strol- 
ling mountebanks,  who  carried  here, 111(1  Iherea  reperlorv  ol'liicks.  monologues, 
jests  ;  but  on  every  occasion  of  a  real  representation  rccpiiriMg  scenery  and 
several  actors,  it  was  always  llie  confn'ries  who  momded  and  played  Ihe  piece. 
We  have  already  merdioned  [\w  puis  hv  whom  Ihe  Mirarle-plays  wer<'  given;  the 
nicinbers  of  these  societies,  at  onic  religions  and  liter;ir\ .  s|i  incd  II  ic  puis.      ISnt 
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a  Miracle-play  usually  comprised  five  or  six  characters,  Avhilc  for  Ihe  Mystery  a 
iiuich  larger  troupe  ^\as  needed.  An  appeal  had  to  be  made  lo  good  will  as  well 
as  to  vanity.  The  clergy,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  colleges,  the  guilds,  even  tbe 
poor  people,  supplied  the  actors  and  the  figurants.  'Ihese  associations  wliich 
were  at  first  transitory  were  permanently  organized  in  Paris  and  in  the  pio- 
vinces.  Each  town  had  its  rnnfrerie,  with  its  own  laws  and  regulations,  its 
civil  statutes,  its  endowments,  its  revenues. 

The  most  celebrated  of  themi  all,  and  the  only  one  wliich  has  a  right  la  a 
place  in  Ihe  history  of  mediaeval  drama,  is  the  Coiifrerie  de  la  Passion,  organized 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  received  letters  patent 
from  Charles  VI  in  140"2.  This  confrerie  had  the  sole  right  lo  present  Ihe  Mys- 
teries in  Ihe  metropolis.  They  were  at  first  established  in  Ihe  liospitai  of  llie 
Tiinilv,  near  the  Saint-Denis  gate,  later  in  loHO  at  the  hotel  de  llandre  in  Ihe 
rue  Coq-lleron,  and  lin.iii),  in  1548,  Ihey  removed  lo  the  hotel  di;  Bonrgogne, 
rue  Mauconseii,  at  Ihc  very  moment  when  Parliament  foibade  the  represent- 
ation of  sacred  Mysteries.  'The  confreres,  neverlheless,  settled  in  tiieir  new  liall, 
and  played  profane  pieces.  At  the  end  of  the  sixleenlh  century  they  let  their 
theatre  to  a  company  of  provincial  professional  nrhjrs,  reserving  to  themselves 
certain  privileges  and  a  reidal.  Ihe  Confrerie  de  la  Passion  lemained  in  exisl- 
ence  as  a  company  until  1676,  at  whicli  date  Louis  XIV  suppressed  it  and  made 
over  its  property  to  the  llopital  General. 

These  amateur  actors  had  no  less  zeal  and  vanity  Ihan  those  of  the  professional 
class.  Sometimes  one  of  them  achieved  a  reputation  in  his  own  (own  which 
extended  considerably  further  ;  and  the  confreries  occasionally  borrowed  the 
sei'vices  of  some  celebrated  actor,  whom  the  public  knew  and  applauded  as  it 
does  to-day.  Some  roles  were  extraordinarily  long  and  often  dangerous  lo  the 
player.  Examples  are  mentioned  of  a  priest  representing  Christ,  who  fainted 
during  the  scene  of  Ihe  Crucifixion  (Metz  1437),  and  of  a  Judas  who,  after  being 
hanged,  had  to  be  "  hastily  taken  down  and  carried  elsewheie  to  be  rubbed 
with  vinegar  ''  (1). 

Women  very  rarely  took  part  in  tlie  Mysteries,  and  when  they  did,  Ihey  were 
not  given  speaking  parts  ;  usually  the  feminine  roles  were  played  by  young  men. 

The  Representations.  —  Numerous  documents  attest  thai  the  Mysteries 
were  given  generally  on  their  liturgical  chilas  :  the  feast  of  a  saint.  Holy  Week,  etc. 
They  were  also  given  to  obtain  protection  from  Heaven  in  case  of  a  scourge,  or 
in  gratitude  for  seme  accorded  grace  (2). 

The  clergy  always  encouraged  the  Mysteries  ;  and  Ihe  municipalities,  especially, 
encouraged  and  allowed  subsidies  to  ihese  jeux  which  furnished  both  distract- 
ion and  profit    to  their  towns.     Sometimes    a  prince  or  some  rich    individual 

(1)  Petit  de  Jiii.i.kvii.lk,  Mysteres,  1,  p.  375. 

(2)  Id.,  ibid.,  I.,  p.  -i'M. 
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paid  the  always  large  expenses  for  the  theatre  and  costiiiiu's.  Tlie  spectators 
paid  a  inoderato  sum  for  their  places  (12  deiiiers  and  G  denicrs  at  tlie  J'assion 
at  Valcncicuiies  in  1547;  ;  and  atler  all  expenses  were  dedncled,  the  prolits  were 
divided  between  the  managers  and  the  actors. 

Several  weeks  before  liie  reprcsciilalion,  \\]i'  rmifrrn's  of  llic  lowii,  or  llic 
temporary  association  or- 
ganised for  the  occasion, 
caused  a  (■;■)',  or  solemn 
proclamalion  to  he  made, 
aiiiKUiiuiiig  llic  forlhcom- 
iiig  play,  in  order  to  in- 
cite gifts  of  njoney  or  cos- 
Inincs,  and  arouse  th'  zeal 
of  llic  V()lnnlar\  aclors. 
A  corlcgi',  |)r('(('d('d  by 
buglers,  and  consisting  of 
heralds  on  horseback,  ma- 
nagers of  the  Myslery  and 
leading  c  i  t  i  /e  ns,  went 
llniiui,;li  till'  cil>  ,  sto|)ping 
al  Ihr  cross  sircels  where 
llic  town  crier  read  the 
jiroclainalion  (1). 

The  Scenery  and  Ac- 
cessories. —  The  theatre 
in  which  the  confri'ri's  de 
III  Passion  presented  the 
Mysteries  (and  we  have 
much  testimony  to  prove 
lliat     provincial     Ihealrcs 

were  the  same)  (2),  di<l  no!  resemble  mn  niodeiti  theatres,  as  we  have  idrea(l\ 
remarked  in  connection  with  the  Miracle-phiN  s.  ||  wasfoi-  ;i  long  lime  llioiighl 
llial  the  stage  consisted  of  several  superimposed  slmies,  Ihc  l(i|)niosl  being 
iieaven,  Ihe  lowest,  hell,  and  Ihe  iiilermediale  stories  rcpreseiding  the  dilVerent 
earthly  scem;s.  Hut  Paulin  Paris,  in  a  stud>  published  in  1855(3),  has  delinit- 
ively  established   Ihe  selling  of  th(^  Mysteries. 

The  thcali-e  consisled  ol  a  Hal  space  (solier),  similar  lo  om-  modern  stage,  but 
extremely  large,  and  (in    lhi>  ilcMir,  al    Hie    back,  were   small   independeni  cons- 


THli    SCliNK    (II'    A     "     MIUACI.l'.    IIV     I'KIISU.N  >  .\(;  liS 

Tiic  niiraclo  (iT  Ihc  liislioii  w  hdiii  the  iiruhdeacon  kills  so  that 

ho  iiiay  bo  l)ish(Jii  after  his  death. 

Froiii  a  minidtiire  of  the  xiv  century. 


(1)  Read  in  Pktit  de  Jci.i.kvii.i.k,  Mi/sleres,  I,  36">,  Ihe  rri/  of  llir  Actcs  tie.s  Apotres,  i540. 

(2)  Cf.  Id.,  t.  I,  pp.  391  et  se(|. 
(31  Paris.  Dii|ioiit.  in-8. 
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truclioiis  known  as  mansions  (innisons),  so  made  thai  tlie  actors  could  pass 
freely  from  one  lo  the  oilier,  and  these  represented  dillerent  scenes,  the  charac- 
ters grouping  themselves  around  one  or  the  ol,her,  according  to  the  progress 
of  the  drama.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Paradise  A\as  placed  above  the  mansions, 
often  at  one  side  on  a  sort  of  platform,  and  tlial  hell  was,  so  lo  speak,  under- 
ground ;  and  through  a  graling  which  closed  an  air-hole,  the  damned  could  be 
seen  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  llames.  The  devils  leaped  out  on  llie  stage  through  a 
trap-door  simulating  a  dragon's  mouth. 

The  mansions  were  many  in  immbcr.  A  minialiue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Passion  of  Valenciennes  (1547),  shows  the  following  scenes,  from  left  lo  right 
(looking  from  the  andiloiium)  :  i\iradise,  a  room,  Nazareth,  tlie  Temple,  Jeru- 
salem, a  palace,  the  iiouse  of  the  Bisliops,  tlie  (ioldeu  Door,  the  sea,  limbo  and 
hell.  A  door  in  the  side  of  a  wall  serves  to  indicate  Nazareth  or  Jerusalem  ; 
a  square  basin.  Idled  willi  water  on  wliicli  lloals  a  small  boat,  represents  Ihe 
sea — (Lake  of  Tiberius),  etc.  In  a  Mystery  played  at  Rouen  in  1474,  there  were 
twenty-five  mansions;  in  some  plays  there  were  as  many  as  fifty. 

Such  scenery  is  doubtless,  very  conventional ;  but  in  Ihe  theatre  every  accept- 
ed convention  is  legitimate.  Though  Die  juxtaposition  of  so  many  diHereid 
places  lacks  probability,  yet  Ihe  action  gains  in  rai)idity  and  coincidence.  As 
there  were  no  interruptions  for  change  of  scene,  the  illusion,  once  created,  was 
easier  lo  sustain.  Furthermore,  the  poets  were  com[)elled  to  make  use  of  a 
vast  and  complicated  stage,  because  Ln  these  religious  dramas  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Heaven  and  hell  are  involved  in  Ihc  development  and  denouement, 
and  the  mysterious  relations  between  (lod  and  man,  between  the  sacrifice  on 
Golgotha  and  the  destiny  of  the  world,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
theatre  was,  therefore,  though  almost  infantile  in  its  nature,  an  exact  adaptation 
of  the  framework  to  the  subject. 

In  the  architecture  of  these  mansions  no  elTort  was  made  to  obtain  either 
exactitude  or  local  colour,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  costumes,  Avhich  were 
in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  though  richer  and  more  luxurious.  Only  the  devils 
wore  grotesque  and  horrible  disgnises.  Christ  and  the  Virgin  alone  wore  long 
while  tunics  and  blue  cloaks  ;  having  lo  be  separated,  by  these  robes  of  mys- 
tical simplicity,  from  Ihe  picturesque  and  noisy  crowd  in  modern  clothing. 
In  the  same  manner  they  are  distinguished  from  the  splendid  convivial  Vene- 
tians in  Paul  Veronese's  "  Marriage  at  Cana  ''. 

The  actors  remained  all  Ihe  lime  on  the  stage.  Their  part  finished,  or  inter- 
rupted, they  grouped  themselves  at  the  sides,  instead  of  disappearing  in  the 
wings.  It  would  have  been  easy,  in  the  absence  of  wings,  for  them  to  have 
concealed  themselves  behind  the  mansions.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  in  sight 
of  Ihe  spectators  because,  on  such  an  immense  stage,  their  absence  would  have 
left  too  marked  a  void  in  the  places  where  action  was  momentarily  suspended. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mysteries   presented  mechanical  tricks,   appar- 
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ilioii><,  ascensions,  fires,  b;ilUos,  etc.,   all  very  naivel>   cxemlrd,    hul    siirfidcnlly 
\\'<'U  done  lo  satisfy  spectat(Ms  in  Hie  loinlcculh  and  firieenlh  cenludes  (1^. 

The  Principal  Mysteries. —  It  is  rnslomai  y  lo  divide  tin-  Myslcries  into  several 
cycles:  1,  Cycle  of  the  Old  Teslanieiit ;  ^2,  Cycle  of  lite  Xetv  TeshtinenI ;  3,  Cycle  of 
the  Saints  ;  4,  Profane  Mysteries, 

1.  Cycli-  of  Ihf  Old  Teslaineiil.  —  Uiulcr  the  title  Old  Tfslament  we  possess  a    \ory    long 


M.^'>i!":M. 


\     \nilACr.E    OF     NOTUE-nWII 


"  Concern iu^'  tJio  woiium.  who.  in  the  [ilace  of  the  child  she  liad  lost,  liidnapped  in   the  liliciioss 

of  Noti'c-iJaiue,  he  whom  Notrc-Dainc  heltt.  " 

From  a  painting  in  a  manuscript  of  Vie  xv  century. 


cniiipiisition,  printod  at)Oul  llio  year  15(X),  and  comprisinif  ;  first,  a  iiiblc  i'ncydofM\ii<i, 
I'roiii  llie  Cnuiliou  to  Sol<jiiioii  (2),  tlieii  six  disliiicl  MysLcrii's :  Jot),  Tobias,  Susunnali  anil 
Daniel,  .ludilli,  Esther  (8),  Octavianus  ami  the  Sybils — making  altojietlier  49,2(.Ht  verses.  It 
is  probable  that  the  first  part,  which  alone  cont^tius  3l>,r»0U  verses,  is  a  combination  of 
Mysteries  originally  sep«ral'e<l.  N>«  also  havo  a  Mystere  de  l<i  Patience  de  Job  (iri40),  con- 
sisting f)f  5,51)0  verses  and  tiaving  49  characters. 

2.  Cycle  of  the  !\ew  Testament.  —  This  includes  those  J/y.^TtTies  which  present  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  liistory  of  Jesus  Ctirist  and  llie  Apostles.  Of  these,  seven  comprise  the 
Nativity,  the  I'assiun  and  the  Resurrection.  The  <ihlesl  is  Ihe  Mss.  of  ."^ainte-nenevieve, 
in  9,800  verses.  The  most  famous  is  that  of  Arnouid  Greban,  r<  presented  in  14.52, 
during  four  <la\s,  and  comprising  34.574  verses  and  nearly  40U  cliaraclt.rs.  Of  ttiis  we  shall 
gi\e  a  brief  analysis,  following  the  edition  by  H.  I'aris  an<l  Uaynand. 

(1)  CoTiccrning  this,  cf.  Petit  he  Jiit.i.kvili.e,  Myst^res,  I,  p.  394. 

(2)  Read,  in  li.  Si  iiRe's  f'hrestontalhic,  Les  Adieu.v  d'Ece  moitvanle,  p.  71. 

(3)  Id.,  p   74,  Esther  el  Assuerus 
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Analysis  de  la  Passion  of  Arnould  Greban.  —  The  first  1,500  \orsts  include  :  a 
prologue,  which  is  a  sort  of  sermon,  and  the  story  of  Creation  down  to  tlie  nuirder  of 
Abel  and  the  dcatii  of  Adam.  Then,  Atkim,  in  limbo,  invokes  the  promised  Redeemer, 
while  in  hell  the  de\ils  sing  the  fall  of  the  hnman  race  :  the  scene  is  tnaly  grandiose  (1). 
In  Ilea\en,  before  (iod,  Mercy  and  I'cacc  conduct  their  case  against  Justice  and  Truth: 
the  Redemption  is  decided,  and  this  arouses  Joy  in  limbo  among  the  just,  v\liile  pro- 
voking the  fury  of  the  devils.  Then  follow  :  the  Annunciation,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
the  adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (a  charming  pastoral  scene)  (2),  the  wise  men,  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  the  flight    to    Kgypt,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors. 

During  the  second  day  are  jjri'sented  all  the  e\ents  which  lake  place  betwen  llie  preach- 
ing of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  (3)  and  the  Passion,  properly  speaking.  Among  the  finer 
scenes,  which  display  a  certain  dramatic  sense,  may  be  noted:  the  entry  of  Clirist  into 
Jerusalem,  where  the  impressions  among  the  crowd  of  old  men,  women  and  children, 
aregi\en  with  accuracy  and  variety  —  to  the  popular  rejoicing  are  contrasted  the  lament- 
ations and  predictions  of  Jesus  ;  the  Last  Supper,  where  Satan  appears,  only  seen  by 
Jesus  and  Judas;  tlic  recital  of  Lazarus  to  his  sisters  (4),  and  above  all  the  dialogue  bet- 
ween Jesus  and  his  Mother  (5). 

The  third  day  the  Passion  is  presented.  We  may  notri  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives,  where  the  agony  of  Christ  is  expressed  in  fine  verse;  Peter's  denial,  surrounded 
by  popular  characters,  servants,  soldiers,  executioners,  with  |)ictures(pie  names,  and 
speaking  realistically  ;  the  scourging,  where  the  verse  has  a  curious  rhythm  ;  the  despair 
and  suicide  of  Judas,  to  Aviiom  Despair  appears;  the  lament  of  Our  Lady  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  (6)  ;  the  sharing  of  Christ's  raiment  by  the  soldiers. 

The  fourth  day  is  consecrated  to  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Then,  to  balance  the  prologue,  there  is  a  scene  in  limbo  and  in  hell  ; 
the  demons  lament,  and  the  Sf)uls  of  I  he  just  are  led  an  ay  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  At 
the  end,  the  leading  actor  adresses  a  farewell   lo  the  speclalms. 

Among  the  other  Pnssions,  should  be  noted  that  of  Jean  Michel  (148(j),  in  (i.^.OOO  ver- 
ses. Despite  its  length,  this  mystery  does  not  cover  so  wide  a  field  as  Greban's.  It 
begins  (after  a  sermon  in  l.UOO  verses),  with  Hie  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  com- 
prises the  history  of  Jesus  until  the  Kutombment.  But  each  episode  is  given  in  detail; 
the  torture  antl  demoniac  scenes  are  further  developed;  certain  parts  in  Jean  Michel's 
work,  such  as  that  of  Pilate,  show  a  genuine  originality  (7).;  finally,  it  seems  that  this 
Passion  abounded  in  mechanical  devices.  —  To  sum  up,  Jean  Michel  took  the  second  and 
third  days  of  Greban's  work,  exploited,  as  a  skilfid  dramatist,  all  the  situations,  added  to 
them  everything  that  could  pi([ue  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  and  often  expressed 
tlie  sentiments  with  much  success:  for  example,  the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  his 
Mother,  both  in  style  and  matter,  is  replete  with  truth  and  pathos  (8). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  77. 

(2)  Citedby  Petit  de  Julleville,  Mysteres,  II,  p.  401. 

(3)  Read  in  G.  Paris,  Chresloiaathie,  the  dialogue  between  John  and  Herod,  p.  346 

(4)  Cited  by  Petit  de  Julleville,  Mi/sli-res,  11,  p.  405. 

(5)  Cited  by  Petit  de  Julleville.  Mysleres,  I,  p.  213.  On  the  subject  of  this  passage,  which  was 
later  to  be  taken  and  successfully  developed  by  Jean  Michel,  G.  Paris  writes:  "  The  mysterious 
complexity  of  this  heart  of  the  Virgin  mother,  which,  in  the  same  being,  loves  her  son  and  vener- 
ates her  God,  of  this  soul  which,  though  full  of  the  prescience  of  future  glory,  is  no  less  agonized 
by  present  grief,  this  complexity  which  it  is  impossible  to  graspor  truly  represent,  Arnould  Greban 
had  the  power  to  imagine,  and  at  times  to  indicate  with  some  success.  Mary  is  the  purest  and  at 
the  same  time  most  hielike  character  in  his  work.  "  (Passion  of  Greban.  Introduction,  p.  17.) 

(6)  Read  this  piece  in  Cledat's  Chreslomathie,  p.  430. 

(7)  Read,  in  Petit  de  Julleville's  Mysleres,  I,  p.  225,  Pilate's  hesitations  and  his  reproach  to 
the  .lews. 

(8)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  80. 
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Of  llic  uork.s  olMtMii  Michel,  \\  c  pusscss  also  a  fiesarreclion,  v\lii(li  >\as  prcsenl(i<l  al  An- 
gers, like  llie  foregoing  I'assion,  in  three  days,  ami  luul  2().UO0  verses  and  105  characters. 

Arnould  Greban  and  his  l)rollier  Simon  wrote  in  collahdratioii  the  Aclcs  dcs  Apotres, 
60.000  verses,  494  characters,  which  was  printed  in  l.'jIiS.  It  is  tlie  history  of  the  preach- 
ing and  marl yrdorn  of  the  Aposlles,  w  ith  a  nnndjor  of  familiar  and  of  ilemoniac  scenes. 

3.  Cycle  of  Uic  Suiiils.  —  Pclil  de  .lulic\ille  analyses  tliirly-fnc  Mysleres  consecj-alcd  to 


A    MniACLIi    Ol'"    .NOruli-DAMi; 

Concerning  llie  child  naincil  (lauboit  that  the  Devil  made   fall  fruiu  the  winilow,  and  whom 

Notre- Da  me  received. 
From  a  paintiny  in  a  manuscript  o/'  the  xv  centunj. 

the  .saints,  of  u  liicli  the  most  remarkable  are  :  Saint  An<lrc,  Sainte  liarhc,  Suiiil  /)<7i/.<, 
Sainl  Louis,  Samt  Nicolas,  etc.  These  mysteries  are,  like  Miracle-plays,  full  of  realistic 
and  dramatic  situations  ;  but  IIk;  execuli'm  is  weak. 


Profane  Mysteries.   —  If  llic  liflcciilli  or  sixlcciilli  ci'iiltu  >  had  ijkkIikciI  in 
France  a  Shakespeare,  or  even  a  .Marlowe,  we  sliould  have  possessed  from  llial 
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period  dramas  Avhieh  Avould  have  perfectly  prepared  the  way  for  such  hislorical 
plays  as  Henri  IV,  Henri  V,  or  Richard  III.  The  French  stage  was  as  large,  as 
free,  as  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  most  varied  poems  as  (hat  of  Ihe 
t'llobe  Tliealrc  in  London.  Tlie  efforts  of  French  dramatic  authors  were  not 
without  merit ;  had  Ihey  eventually  produced  mast(Mpieces,  their  earlier  plays 
Avoukl  have  been  studied  with  the  most  sympathetic  curiosity.  But,  such  as 
they  are,  Le  Myslefe  de  Troie,  by  Jacques  Millet  (14()3),  Le  Mystere  dn  Siege  d' Or- 
leans (1439),  of  which  (he  author  is  unknown,  and  (he  Myslere  de  saint  Jmuis,  by 
Pierre  Griugoire  (ioli),  are  disappointing  to  read.  The  first  is  as  romantic  as 
the  work  of  Henoit  de  Sainle-Morc ;  the  second,  of  scrupulous  historical  exact- 
itude, but  written  in  a  very  na{  stjle,  and  it  required  such  complicated  scenery 
lh;d  il  was  doubtless  never  given;  (he  third,  though  belter  wrillen,  and  sufli- 
cienlly  faithful  to  historical  verily,  is  monotonous  and  liix'some  to  the  last 
degree. 

The  End  of  the  Mysteries.  —  Wc  have  already  said  that  a  decree  of  l*ar!ia- 
men(  at  I'aris,  on  I  lie  17  of  November,  1558,  forbade  (he  representation  of  Mys- 
(eries  in  Ihe  capilal.  Tlie  reasons  for  (his  in(erdiclion  are  easy  to  imagine. 
Prolestanls  severelj  bhuned  (he  (jalholic  Clergy  for  tolerating  (his  admixture  of 
the  sacred  wilh  the  profane;  the  spectators  had  already  begun  to  indulge  in 
joking  which  was  more  sacrilegious  than  naive ;  professional  actors  were  becom- 
ing more  numerous  and  were  replacing  the  confreres;  and  finally,  the  taste  of 
educated  people  began  (o  be  shocked  by  (he  gross  defects  of  an  art  which  was 
very  unequal,  and  usually  very  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  its  subject. 

11  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  (hat  the  Mysteries  disappeared 
simullaneously  from  all  (he  towns  of  France.  Representations  are  noted  in  15G0, 
1573,  1580,  elc.  In  1624  (here  was  still  played  at  Draguignan  a  Hisloire  des 
Macabees ;  and  in  the  country,  during  certain  feasts,  Ihe  custom  of  presenting 
Mysteries,  either  spoken  or  in  pantomime,  was  continued  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  genre 
fell  into  desuetude  and  disappeared.  From  other  ideas,  another  society  and 
another  taste  was  born  a  new  genre,  tragedy,  which  was  imitated  from  anti- 
q-jity. 
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Nummary 

MEDIAEVAL  COMEDY  is  related,  at  least  through  its  principal  genre,  the 
farce,  to  classical  comedy. 

1.  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  ilie  jun- 
gleurs  have  a  repertory  of  monologues,  of  dits,  of  disputes,  which  already 
exhibit  dramatic  form.  —  AT>AM  DE  LA  HALLE  causes  to  be  played  at  Arras, 
in  1202,  the  Jeu  de  Ja  FeuiJIee.a  satirical  and  fantastical  comedy:  and  at  .Naples, 
about  1285,  Robin  et  Marion,  a  pastoral  play  accompanied  witii  music.  —  We 
have  no  comedy  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  The  Societes  joyeuses  are  founded,  analogous 
to  the  confreries  :  Las  Clares  de  la  Basoche,  Les  Enfants  sans  Souci. 

3.  FARCES.  —  The  best  known  is  Pathelin  (1470),  the  author  of  which  is 
unknown.  Its  plot  is  clever,  its  character  types  alive,  its  morality  is  all  empir- 
ical. To  this  may  be  added  Le  Pate  et  la  Tarte,  and  Le  Cuvier,  the  wittiest 
of  the  farces  directed  against  woman. 

4.  THE  MORALITY  made  use  of  allegorical  characters  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the 
spectators.  —  Among  the  religious  moralities  may  be  mentioned  Bien-Avise 
et  Mal-Avise  ;  among  the  didactic.  La  Condamnation  de  Banquet. 
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5.  THE  SOTIE  was  a  political  play,  dealing  with  passing  events  and  represented 
by  the  Sofs  or  the  Enfanis-sans-Souci.  —  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sots,  by  Gringoire  (i5i2),  which  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
quarrels  between  Louis  XII  and  Pope  Julius  II. 

6.  Lastly,  there  were  monologues,  satirizing  the  ditlerent  social  classes,  and 
sermons  joyeux,  which  had  come  down  from  the  ancient  Fele  des  Foiis. 


0? 


I'ECORATED    LETTER 

IVom  a  manuscript  of  the 


HOUGH  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle-plays  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  did  not 
give  rise  to  serious  classic  French  drama, 
y(!t  it  cannot  be  denied  llial  the  history  of 
French  comedy  is  one  of  continuous  devc- 
lopmenl.  Between  the  comic  pieces  given 
from  tlie  thirteenlli  to  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury and  those  of  tlie  seventeenth  and  righl- 
eenlii,  there  are  without  doubt  sliiking 
differences,  but  only  such  as  tlie  taste  of  each 
epoch  dictated  to  tlie  ptx-t.  Without  comp- 
aring the  author  of  Pallieliii  to  the  author 
of  TdrtitJlJ'e,  nor  Adam  de  Ja  Halle  to  Beau- 
marchais ,  tliis  evolution  is  unquestion- 
able (1). 


-\v  century. 


I.  —  FIRST  PERIOD:  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  TO 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Origin.  —  Tlie  jugglers  not  only  carried  about  from  castle  to  castle  or  from 
town  to  lown  the  chansons  de  geste  and  romances,  they  had  a  w  hole  repertory 
of  dils,  monologues  and  disputes  or  debuts.  "  A  vein,  which  was  doubtless  never 
cut,  although  it  is  rarely  to  be  seen  amidst  the  obscurity  of  vanished  centuries, 
connected  the  Roman  mimes  with  the  bulToons  of  the  fifteenth  century  (!2).  " 
We  possess  no  dramatic  text  before  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Hie  fourteenth 
shows  a  complete  gap  difficult  to  explain.  But  it  is  sure  that  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  subjects  represented  in  the  fifteenth  century— an  epoch  of  large  develop- 
ment for  all  the  comic  genres  — are  rehandlings  of  older  pieces.  Of  all  MSS. 
those  of  dramatic  works  were  most  destined  to  go  astray,  as  only  the  latest  ver- 

(1)  Concerning  this,  see  Petit  de  Julleville,  La   Comedie  et   Ics  Micurs  an  moyen  age,  intro- 
duction and  conclusion. 

(2)  Gaston  Pakis,  Lilteralure  an    moyen   age,  %  131. 
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sion  of  the  pliiy  was  ever  kcpl.  II  was  only  aflcr  priiilin<f  had,  as  il  wcvr,  fired 
a  dated  text,  lliat  a  deliiiilive  tonn  of  llie  play  was  circulated  ainoiiji  tlie  pu- 
blic. Ttie  greater  part  of  the  printed  texts  do  no!  l)ear  tlie  names  of  llie  au- 
thors ;  and  (lie  aul  lior  of  M////c///)  IS  nol  known  I'criiaps  no  pod  Ihou-lii  lie 
had  the  riglit  tosign  a  work  wliicli  he  oni.\  icwrole  :  one  does  not  sign  a  |.irlure 
Avhicli  one  only  ref)airs. 

ADAM  DE  LA  HALLE  (1230-1-288).  —   By  chance,  however,  nnc   begin   will. 


THE  iiAi.r,  OK   Tin:   pm.vce 
From  a  priiiliiig  of  the  xvi  conturV:    eiigraveil   by   .Jacques  AiidrDiiet   du  (^eri-eaii  |1.")1.'>  ('.'j- 158i  (?) 


works   bolii  dated  and   signed,   and   whose   author  seems  lo  have  had  Ihr  most 
marked  literary  personalil>. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  like  .lean  Bodid,  came  from  Arras.  Destined  at  first  for 
the  Church,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl  and  married  lier.  Laler  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Paris,  to  uproot  himself  from  his  provincial  idleness.  Before  depart- 
ing, ill  12G2,  he  had  his  first  play  performed,  Lc  Jen  de  In  Feuillee,  and  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Arras  a  conge.  He  does  not  appear  lo  have  stayed  away 
for  a  long  while,  as  we  find  him  in  exile  at  Douai  in  i'iO."),  and  this  exile  seisms 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  civic  troubles  b)  whicli 
Arras  was  then  lorn.     He  followed  Robert  d'Artois  to  Naples  in  1*283,  when  the 
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]atler  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Charles  d'Anjou.  Tliere  he  had  a  kind  of  official 
position  as  organizer  of  the  dramatic,  and  musical  diversions  of  I  he  court  of 
Naples,  and  he  presented  his  pastorale,  Robin  et  Marion.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known  ;  we  only  know,  from  an  allusion  made  by  his  nephew,  Jean 
Mados,  that  Adam  de  la  Halle  was  no  longer  alive  in  1288. 

Le  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee,  or  Jeu  Adam,  was  protjably  not  played  in  piihlic,  but  must 
Iiave  been  given  by  a  pay,  which  would  explain  the  excessive  boldness  of  certain  satirical 
!5l)eeclics  in  tlie  play. — The  scene  is  laid  under  a  green  arbour,  a  feuillee,  sol  up  to 
celebrate  tlie  return  of  spring.  Ttiere  are  eighteen  characters  :  the  jjoet,  maitre  Adam  ; 
— his  lather,  maitre  Henri  ; — several  citizens  of  Arras,  n  hose  names  are  probably  au- 
thentic ; — a  doctor  ;  —an  itinerant  monk,  exhibitor  of  relics;  — a  lady  ; — a  maniac  and  his 
father  ; — a  tavern-keeper  ; — the  coinmun  (the  people,  wliom  we  shall  find  again  under 
this  name  in  the  soties)  ; — three  fairies,  Morgue,  Matjloire  and  Arsile  ; — Fortune,  and  the 
messenger  Croquesos. — Adam  announces  to  his  father  and  the  citizens,  that  he  wishes 
to  goto  Paris  to  study;  that  he  will  leave  his  wife,  Marie,  whom  he  does  not  love  any 
more.  But  he  needs  money,  and  asks  it  of  his  father:  his  father  protests  that  he  has 
none,  and  says  that  he  is  very  ill.  "  C'est  dun  mal  que  je  connais  bien,  declare  le 
medecin  ;  on  le  nomme  avarice.  "  And  he  mentions  tlie  names  of  various  inhabitants  of 
i\rras  suffering  from  the  same  malady.  The  monk  appears,  showing  the  relics  of  St. 
Acaire,  whose  touch  cures  madness  ;  but  nobody  wishes  to  confess  himself  mad,  except 
tli(!  maniac  Avho  is  led  by  liis  lather,  and  who  does  not  gel  cured.  He  chatters  ram- 
Ijjingly  on  current  affairs,  and  his  bokl  talk  is  full  of  comment  upon  actual  events  which 
must  have  seemed  vxitty  an<l  amusing  to  his  contemporaries. — iSighl  comes,  a  spring 
night  (lik(!thatof  A  Mitlsumnwr  Nisid's  Dream);  tlie  fairies  arrive,  precediid  by  the  mys- 
terious hunter,  Hellequin,  u  hose  sl(!ps  die  away  in  thi^  distance.  Then  comes  Fortune, 
who  shows,  on  her  ever-turning  wheel,  sundry  personages  of  the  lime.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  this  faery  and  allegorical  cortege,  the  citizens  sitting  under  the  arbour  drink  and 
play  at  dice;  they  make  the  monk  believe  that  he  has  lost,  and  must  pay  the  reckoning 
of  the  others;  but  the  monk  has  no /noney,  and  leaves  the  relics  of  St.  Acaire  in  pawn. 
As  may  be  seen,  this  piece  is  a  singular  admixture  of  satirical  comedy  with  lively  cha- 
racters— andfaeiy  enchantment.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  was  a  \>urk  unique  of  its 
kind  in  th<^  thirteenth  cenlury,  or  wlielher  Adam  iiad  precursors  and  imilators  (1). 

Very  different  is  the  play  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion,  which  is  truly  called  the  first 
Frt'Mcli  comic  opera.  11  is  t'lilireiy  in  verse  ;  l)ul  there  were  sung  as  well  as  spoken 
scenes,  the  music  of  which,  conif)osed  by  Adam  himself,  has  been  recovered. — The 
theme  of  Robin  et  Marion  contains  nothing  original  ;  Adam  borrowed  it  from  Itie  lyric 
poetry  of  his  time,  and  it  is  only  a  dramatized  pastourelle,  but  done  with  taste.  —  The 
shepherdess,  Marion,  while  guarding  her  sheep,  sings  her  love  for  Robin.  A  knight  ar- 
ri\es,wilh  his  falcon  on  his  wrist;  he  invites  the  stiepherdess  to  follow  him  to  his  castle; 
she  replies  that  he  is  wasting  liis  time,  for  she  will  never  love  anyone  but  Robin.  The 
knight  goes  away  and  Robin  appears;  they  talk  and  eat  and  dance.  But  the  shepherd 
being  gone  to  seek  his  friends,  tlie  knight  returns,  and  this  time  carries  off  Marion  on 
his  charger,  in  sight  of  Robin  and  liis  companions,  who  dare  not  attack  him.  But 
Marion  defends  herself  so  well  that  the  knight  lets  her  escape,  and  this  happy  denoue- 
ment is  celebrated  with  new  games  and  dances. 

The  plot  is  ordinary;  but  the  details  are  charming  and  dainty,  and  accurately  rustic; 
llie  characters  are  well  projected  and  sustained.  And  here  we  may  again  ask  whether  a 
work  so  well   poised,    so  true,  does   not  presuppose  previous  efforts   and   an    extensive 

(l)  Read  in  G.  Irakis,  ChresComalhie,  p.  322,  a  scene  from  the  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee. 
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dramatic   liU'rnturc   already    rirli    in  Iradilious  (1;;.     In  addilioii   \vc  liaM'   milv   In  imtc  a 
farce  jilayeil  at  Tiuuiiai  in   1277,  Ir  Gurron  el  iAveugle. 

The  fourteenth  Century.  -  l(  is  true,  however,  that  we  possess  no  comic 
text  whatever  of  the  foiirlceiilli  century,  \\liile  of  serious  drama  we  liave  llie 
collection  of  the  Miracles  de  Notre-Dame . 

We  shall  mention  only,  with  Petit  de  .iulleville,  two  sliort  works  by  !{ustache 
Deschamps  :  1,  the  dit  of  the  lour  deparlniciiLs  of  tlie  king's  liotel,  pannelerie, 
echnnsonnerie,  cuisine  and  saucerie.  According  to  the  indications  given  by  the 
poci  hiinseif,  this  dil  was  Id  he  played  by  actors;  -2,  llie  dialogue  l)ch\ccii  nutilre 
Truberl  and  Antroignarl,  a  crafty  advocate  and  a  litigant  willionl  coiiscicnce  ; 
but  it  is  possible  tlial  this  dialogue  was  not  intended  to  l)e  phned. 

II.  —  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  THE  SOCIETES  JOYEUSES. 

Like  tiie  Mysteries  and  tlie  Miracle-plays,  mediaeval  comedies  were  not  pla>ed 
by  professional  actors.  The  best-known  joyous  Brotherhoods  at  Paris  were  those 
of  the  Clercs  de  la  Basoche  and  the  Enfants-sans-Soiici. 

The  Clercs  de  la  Basoche.  —  Basoche,  horn  the  hatin  hasiliva,  designalt-d 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Basoche  du  Parlenient  was  composed  of  allorneys' 
and  ailvocates'  clerks,  clerks  of  registrars  and  pailianuMilary  counsellors.  The 
Basoche  du  ClKitelet  comprised  the  clerks  of  notaries,  allorneys  and  registrars  of 
the  (Jhrilelel.  The  (Irande  Basoclie  (lluil  of  Pnrleineul)  seems  to  have  existed 
from  the  lirst  >ears  of  the  fourleeidh  centurj,  and  lasted  tnitil  Ihe  end  of  (he 
sixlcenlh.  It  enjoyed  certain  privileges:  the  election  of  a  roi,  llu'  right  lo  coin 
money,  piuinission  to  play  on  the  marble  table  at  the  Palais,  e\c.  II  i debrated 
feasts  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  for  Ihe  planting  of  the  nu>>pole,  and  in  July. 
It  is  believ(>d  that  Ihe  clercs  more  especially  \)\ii\ed  farces  nud  panlomimes. 

The  Enfants-sans-Souci,  or  the  sots,  are,  according  lo  I'elil  de  ,lullc\ille, 
"  the  ancient  celebrants  of  the  Fete  des  Fous,  Uunetl  oiil  of  Ihet^hiuch  b>  indig- 
nant coimcils,  and  reassembled  on  the  public  s([uare,  or  Ihe  neighbouring  cross- 
streets,  lo  conliniic  liie  ftMe.  "  'I'hcN  were  dressed,  like  court  fools,  half  in  yellow  , 
half  in  green;  lhe>  wore  hals  trimmed  wilh  lillle  b(>lls  and  siirmonnled  l)\ 
asses'  ears  :  lhe\  held  in  Ihrir  hands  a  bawble.  The  snts  were  probably  poor 
students,  joyous  Bohemians ;  but  somelinu-s  lliey  seem  to  have  been  almost 
confounded  with  the  Basochiens.  Al  the  head  of  this  society  was  the  Prince  des 
sols;  the  second  dignitary  was  Mere-SoUe,  a  lilh*  which  the  poet  Gringoiro  bore. 
Tlie  EnJantS'Sans-Souri  played  soties,  as  well  as  /acres  and  nioralit^s  unlil  Ihe 
end  of  Ihc  sixteenth  ccnlnrN. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  44. 
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Other  Societies.  — ■  A  great  many  other  joyous  societies  could  be  named,  in 
Paris  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  :  at  Paris,  VEmpive  de  Galilee  ;  at  Dijon,  la 
Mere  folic;  at  Lyons,  Les  Sappots  da  Seigneur  de  la  Coquille,  a  society  composed 
of  typograpliers  ;  at  Rouen,  Les  Connards,  etc.  In  every  town  of  any  importance, 
tlie  clercs,  artisans,  students,  formed  associations  for  representing  at  certain 
feasts  amusing  and  satirical  plays (1). 

III.  —  FARCES. 

Definition  of  the  Genre.  —  The  farce,  from  the  Luiin  farsa  ifarcire,  to  till), 
is,  in  culinary  language,  the  hashed  meat  placed  inside  a  fowl,  a  pate,  etc. 
Primitively,  the  word ^arce  meant  certain  interpolations  mingled  with  the  litur- 
gical text  of  the  Epistles,  the  Gospels,  etc.  Very  serious  epilres  farcies  were 
recited  at  some  feasts;  at  the  Fete  des  fous  these  were  burlesqued  (2),  and  then 
[he  farce  was  in  French.  Rut  must  we  conclude  from  this  Ihat  the  first  dram- 
atic/arces  owed  their  name  to  the  admixture  of  diverse  dialects?  We  should 
rather  believe  that,  at  the  period  when  short  comic  interludes  were  introduced 
into  the  inysteres,  these  comic  parts  were  regarded  as  Ihe  farce  whicli  was  added 
to  the  more  substantial  dish,  and  served  as  an  agreable  condiment.  In  this  way, 
these  short  comedies  Avould  have  preserved  their  name  of  farce  even  when  they 
were  presented  alone.  Nevertlieless,  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  [he  farce  is  the  true  comedy  ol'  manners,  \\i[[\  a  ph)t  ;  developed  further, 
it  would  sometimes  be  a  study  of  character.  If  tiic  farce  often  borrowed  its 
scenario  from  some  familiar  short  story,  and  Ihougli,  like  the  fabliau,  it  drew 
material  from  the  treasury  of  popular  tales,  it  rejuvenated  these  traditional  suIj- 
jects  witli  its  direct  observation  of  contemporary  types  and  manners.  Its  style 
is  always  lively,  very  French,  and  dramatic  in  tlie  true  sense  of  tlie  word.  It 
should  be  noted  lliat  the  farce,  lilve  the  moralite,  sometimes  made  use  of  allegor- 
ical characters. 

We  have  preserved  one  liundred  and  fiity  farces,  (he  lext  of  which  has  been 
frequently  garbled  ;  they  are  almost  always  rejuvenated  versions  of  some  piece 
which  had  already  passed  through  several  evolutions.  Tlie  inost  renowned,  of 
very  dilferent  genres,  are  Pathelin,  Le  Pcile  et  la  Tarte  and  Le  Cuvier.  • 

Analysis  of  "  Pathelin.  " —  Malhc  Palhclin  is  -dii  avoail  sous  I'urme,  thai  is  to  say,  a 
IjrielU'ss  h)arrister.  His  wife  Guillemette  complaitis  of  not  liaviiiga  farlliins  to  tier  name, 
and  only  llireadl^aro  gowns.  PalJiclin  promises  to  bring-  liack  from  tlie  fair  some  clotli 
for  lii(Mn  hotii.     He  quits  liis  tiousc,  wliicli  is  at  llie  left  of  tlie  stage  (tliis  house  is  open, 

« 

(1)  Concerning  all  the  Couf'reries  Joi/euses,  see  Petit  de  JuLLEvn.LE,  Les  ('omediens  en  France 
au  moyen  age.  Paris,  1885. 

(2)  The  Fete  des  Fous,  or  of  the  Innocents,  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated  on  St.  Elienne's  and 
St.  Innocent's  days.  The  Church  ritual  was  parodied,  even  in  the  Chuceh  itself.  .4n  ass  was 
brought  into  the  choir.  Grotesque  songs  replaced  the  liturgical  chants.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1445  by  an  edict  of  Charles  VII. 
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;ui(l  the  herl  in  liis  roo-.u  is  visil)li>',  .iiid   oim>s  to   the  ri^iil   where  llie  sliop  ul' tiiiillaume 
llie  draper  is  to  l)e  seen  :  pieces  of  clulli  are  exposed  oiilside. 

Till!  draper,  sittln<i-  l)el'ore  his  door,  watclies  for  customers.  PaHielirL  approaches  iiim, 
sahites  him  and  praises  his  (h'aJ  Caliier,  and  wliile  tallying  lays  his  hand  as  if  by  accident 
on  a  piece  of  the  cloth,  lie  prelenils  to  he  delighted  with  its  fine  qnalily,  asks  the 
jtrice.  pretends  to  bargain,  and  lakes  six  ells  of  the  stiiir(l).  Pathelin,  having  still  one 
pdrisis  (about  a  French  franc)  in  his  pocket,  gives  it  as  earnest  money,  and  the  sale 
is  concluded.      He    then    asks   (hiillainne    to   come 


to  his  house  to  recciM'  his  mone.\  in  golden  ecus, 
and  to  eat  some  of  the  goose  his  wife  (luillenielte 
is  roasting.  The  draper  accepts  :  he  will  carry 
tlie  chjlh  :  but  Patlielin  puts  the  package  briskly 
under  his  own  garment,  protesting  with  great  po- 
liteness that  he  will  save  the  merchant  that  trouble. 
The  lawyer  being  gone,  the  merchant  cougralul- 
ates  himself  on  having  obtaincil  24  sous  for  each 
ell  (about  24  francs  in  French  money)  for  a  cloth 
which  was  only  worth  20.  Thus,  for  the  moment, 
it  is  he  who  belie\es  himself  to  have  cheated  his 
customer.     Pathelin  returns  home. 

At  sight  of  this  fine  cloth  Guillemette  cries  out 
and  is  troubled  :  how  stiall  they  e\er  pay  for  it".' 
Her  husband  reassures  her,  and  tells  her  what 
they  must  do  :  when  Guillaume  comes  to  cat  the 
goose  and  get  his  money,  they  will  make  him 
believe  that  the  lawyer  has  been  ill  for  six  weeks, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  bought  chjth  of  him 
or  in\ited  him  to  sup;  and  I'athelin,  lying  in  bed, 
w  ill  pretend  to  be  delirious.  We  may  imagine  the 
astonishment  of  (luillaume,  who  arrives  presently . 
The  poor  man,  at  lirst  incredulous,  is  obliged  to 
gi^e  in  when  he  sees  Pathelin  tossing  on  his  bed_ 
a  prey  to  feverish  agitation,  and  jabbering  in  all 
■sorts  of  language.  Cuillaume  goes  away,  wond- 
ering what  illusion  has  so  \iclimi/ed  him. 

Meanwhile,  a  naive  looking  shepherd  comes  to 
see  Pathelin  ;  his  name  is  Agnelet  and  he  is  Guil- 
iaume's  shepherd.  His  master  has  just  caused  his 
arr(\st,   accusing  him  of  having  clubbed    to   death 

seveial  of  his  sheep  in  order  to  eat  them  and  sell  Iheir  wool.  Now  Agnelet  has  need 
of  a  lawyer,  ami  ccjuies  to  consult  Pathelin.  '\'Uc  latter,  who  is  full  of  tricks,  advises 
the  shepherd  to  pretend  to  be  an  idiot,  anil  to  answer  every  ijucstion  addressed  to  him 
i)y  the  judge,  by  Guillaume  or  himself,  by  the  word  baa...  fhe  lawyer  will  pie, id  irres 
ponsibilily,  and  the  poor  man  will  be  acciuitled.  Then  begins  the  judgment  scene  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage  which  represents  the  public  square  |2|.  (inillaume  is  ,d  one 
side,  Agnelet  at  the  other,  and  behind  Agnelet  is  Pathelin.  The  diaper  makes  his  accus- 
ation, when  all  at  once  he  recognizes  the  lawyer.  His  ideas  become  confused,  and  he 
mixes  up  the  stolen  cloth  with  the  killed  sheep.  Tin'  judge  belie\es  him  mad,  brings 
liim  bacl\   to    the  subject  of   the    sheep,    and     ends    b\     discharging     the    shephenl,     who. 


I'ATUtH.N     A.NU    i;HLL.VLMl-: 

From  llu'  fri)iitis|iii'i'o  engravccl  on 
woo, I  edition  of  the  Fo,rce  de  Pathe- 
lin. 


[I)  Mtirriuiii.i'  clmisis.  1st  cycle,  [i.  •iS. 
(21  Moiceait.i'  c/iuisis.  iiid  cycle,  p.  S4. 
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true  to  his  promise,  has  only  answered  baa  to  every  question.  Pathelin  triuniplis  this 
time,  l)ut  Jic  is  going  to  find  Viis  master.  Left  alone  with  Agnelet  he  asks  for  his  fee, 
Agnoiet  continues  to  bleat  in  reply,  and  the  furious  Pathelin  cannot  get  a  Avord  out  of 
him.     With  this  final  deception  the  piece  ends. 


The  Plot  and  the  Characters  in  Pathelin.  —  Pathelin.  is,  firsl  of  all,  what  is 

called  a  iKell-constnictedplaj.     The  expos- 

r— ^"■•"  "^  ?•<  ^^'■*    ".     k  itioii  is  clear;  the  incidenls  follow    one 

iOi^Ufm^C  \         [    ipftf^cni)  \        anotlier  wilh  natural  logic;  there  are  no 

unnecessary  scenes  ;  no  tediousness  ;  a 
denouement  in  which  the  situation  of 
each  character  is  in  accordance  with  his 
behaviour.  Here  is  already  sonielhing 
of  Beauniarchais  or  Scribe  in  the  ea^e 
and  rapidity  of  the  action.  Here  is  also 
an  excellent  psychology  with  reference 
to  each  character's  date  of  life  :  the  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  shepherd,  the 
judge,  act  and  speak,  in  every  least  de- 
tail, like  people  who  bear  the  deep  im- 
print of  Iheir  callings,  The  judgment 
seene,  in  which  all  four  are  in  conflict, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  aceitracy  ahd  variety. 
The  morality  of  the  piece  is  not  at  all 
artificial,  but  becomes  evident  as  the 
events  themselves  uni'oll ;  it  is  altogether 
inwoven  with  the  action,  as  in  the  great- 
er part  of  Moliere's  comedies.  It  is  a 
"  ricochet  of  knavish  tricks  ",  as  natur- 
al as  it  is  diverting,  as  sad  upon  reflect- 
ion as  it  is  amusing  to  see.  Jhtt  it  would 
be  wronging  Pathelin  to  seek  characters 
in  its  scenes  ;  it  must  suffice  us  to  admire 

its  types.,  so  well  observed  and  rendered  tlial  they  still  seem  to-day  alive  and 

human. 


;2<inf<c  marie  guiffrmfffe 
jpour  qtif  fquf  peine  4  ie  mette 
'U  (afiafffrnaramaffer 
Vioue ne poud&  ilci) cimaffn 
3©*  Sttt  k  que  ia1mocci({oyc 


PATHELIN    AND    HIS    \VIl'E    GUII.LEMKTTE 

I'^om   an   engraving  on    wood    taken    from 
edition  of  the  Farce  de  Palhelin. 


The  Style  of  Pathelin.  —  Tlie  language  of  Palhelin  is  so  purely  French  that 
even  now  it  scarcely  seems  archaic.  With  the  help  of  a  few  notes  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  read  this  fifteenth  century  comedy.  The 
style  is  rapid  and  tliiect  as  is  essentially  proper  in  drama.  The  dialogue  is 
crisp,  the  retort  incisive  ;  there  is  no  pretention,  no  literature ;  the  language  is 
colloquial  rather   than    written  ;   and   French    drama  possesses   nothing  more 
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precise  and  natural  before  Moliero.  Tlu!  sliorl  octosyllabic  verses,  are  brisk  and 
well  rhymed,  show  no  sense  of  ell'orl,  and  pleasant  ov(>rhipy)in£rs,  ah\:ns  in 
iiarniony  with  the  action,  give  llieni  supph'ncss. 

Who  was  the  Author  of  "  PaHielin  ? 

conied\  is  anonN  nious.  The  piece  was 
written  in  1470,  and  not  one  of  tlic 
nunicrons  editions  wliicli  appeared  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  lifteenlh  century 
bears  the  name  of  tiie  author.  It.  has 
been  attributed  lo  \illon,  lo  a  certain 
Pierre  Blanchet,  who  lived  from  1459  to 
i519,  to  Antoine  de  la  Salle,  autlu)r  ol 
the  Petil  Jehnn  de  Saintre.  None  of  these 
suppositions  is  based  on  any  authentic 
[)iouf.  It  remains  true  that  Pulhelin  was 
the  work  of  a  genuine' artist,  and  lliat 
its  exceptional  value  was  immedialclx 
recognized  (1).  In  fact,  though  all  the 
other  comic  material  was  constanll_\ 
subjected  lo  rehandling  and  renewing, 
Pnlhelin  "  crystalliz,ed  ''  finally  in  its 
1470  text.  It  was  never  rewritten;  but 
sequels  a])()eared,  called  De  Noiiveaii  Pu- 
lhelin, Le  TeslanienI  de  Pathelin  {"2).  Its 
verses  l)ecame  proverbs.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  I  lie  eighteenth  centni\,  when 
all  French  media'val  literature  was  dis- 
dained or  miknown,  Hrueys  and  Pala- 
prat  w  role  L'Avucnl  Pnthelin,  a  sufficient- 
ly faithful  imitalioTi,  though  spoiled  by 
a  love  intrigue  (1706).  In  1872  a  more 
exact  adaptation,  by  Edouard  Fouinier, 
was  presented  at  the  (^omedie-Kranyaise, 

under  the  title  La  Vraie  Farce  de  Palheliii  ;  and  remains  in  the  rej)eitor)  of  llial 
liieatre. 

Le  PSte  et  la  Tarte.  —  This  is  unly  a  slmrl,  liiuiionruus  piece,  n  hlncllc,  l>ul  11  li;is 
llio  easily  recos'iiizutl  toucli  <il'  ;ill  Itie  Freiuli  .iiilliors  of  vaudevilles  and  Spani'-li  threes 
riiiiii    llic   lii'lccnlli    ceiiluiy    iintii     ikiw.  —  Two    \  a^.ilniiuls,    shi\erinj;-    al    a    street    idnier, 

(1)  Conccrninj;-  lliis  (luostii)ii,  sec  Pktit  \<e  .Iui.i  v:\ii. i.k,  /.ii  (^omvdie  ft  h's  Mnurs  vii  Frnnre  an 
moyen  dye.  Paris,  ISSfi,  \i.  2'M. 

(2)  These  two  sequels  may  bo  read  in  the  Recueil  da  farces,  by  the  bibliophile  .lacob.  Paris. 
Garnier,  1876. 


P.VTUELIN    AM)    AOKLKT 

Fi'om   an   engraving  on  wood,  taken  I'nini  an 
inclinable  edition  ol'  the  Farce  de  I'ullielin. 
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* 
overhear  a  pastry-cook  say  to  his  wile  :  "  I  am  going-  to  dine  with  friends,  and  I  shall 
send  a  messenger  lor  the  eel-pic.  '  After  his  departure,  one  of  the  vagabonds  enters 
the  shop,  asks  for  the  pic,  carries  it  off,  and  goes  away  \\[[\\  his  companion  to  eat  it. 
During  this  pro\idential  rejoast,  the  pastry-cook  returns  ;  his  friends  «ere  not  there,  he 
will  eat  the  pie  with  his  wife.  "  The  pie  ",  says  she,  "  I  gave  it  to  your  nieesenger. 
Whereupon  she  gets  a  beating.  —  But  our  two  vagabonds,  the  pie  Ihiished,  A\ish  for  a 
tart  which  the  first  one  sa«  in  llie  shop  ;  and  this  time  the  second  vagabond  plays  the 
part  of  messenger.  The  pastry-cook  makes  as  if  to  club  him,  but  spares  liim  on  condit- 
ion that  his  comrade  comes  to  receive  the  blows.  So  the  second  vagabond  returns  to 
the  first,  to  whom  he  says,  "  The  woman  w'lli  not  give  the  tart  except  to  the  same  one 
to  whom  she  gave  the  pie.  "  The  other  vagabond  runs  to  the  pastry-shop,  where  he 
receives  a  sound  drubbing.  Praise  is  chiefly  due  to  this  little  piece  for  the  surene!.s  of 
the  dramatic  sequciice,   v\hich   is  developed  in  a    highly  probable  and  amusing  maimer. 

Le  Cuvier.  —  There  is  more  observation  and  art  in  Lc  Ciivier,  \Nhich  is  one  of  the 
numerous  satiri(;al  farces  directed  against  women.  It  shows  also  that  French  dramatic 
authors  of  the  lifteenth  century  drew  their  material  largely  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
authors  of  Ihc  fabtitiu.r. — Jacquinot,  a  weak  and  (jver-indulgcn t  husband,  is  persecuted 
i)y  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law  .  lie  asks  them  in  order  to  avoid  perpetual  disputes, 
to  w  rile  on  paper  (a  rollvl  or  little  roll)  a  complete  list  of  his  obligatory  duties.  In  a 
very  well-constructed  scene,  we  see  Jacquinot  scaled  at  his  table,  writing  at  the  dicl- 
alion  of  Ihe  two  women,  who  heap  up  his  tasks,  racking  their  brains  to  think  of  more, 
while  .lacquinol,  who  has  his  own  ideas,  keeps  on  writing.  The  paper  is  signed,  and 
Jacciuinol,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  aids  his  va  ife  with  the  washing.  A  large  washtub 
stands  in  the  mid(ile  of  the  stage  ;  the  wife  falls  into  it,  because  of  a  wrong  motion  made 
by  her  husband,  and  cannot  get  out.  She  calls  .lac(|uinot  to  her  assistance.  But  he, 
very  coolly,  draws  the  rollct  from  his  pocket  and  reads  it,  item  by  item.  Interrupted 
at  each  line  by  the  cries  and  supplications  of  his  w  ife,  be  at  length  declares  that  this  is  not 
on  his  list  of  duties.  The  mother-in-law,  incapable  of  getting  her  daughter  out  of  the 
wash-tub  alone,  promises  Ihat'lhey  will  tear  up  the  list.  The  husband  then  consents  to 
I)ull  out  his  wife,  and  vows  to  himself  to  become  master  in   his   own  home  (1). 

A  true  and  etitertaining  portrayal  of  popular  types  is  found  in  llie  I'olloiwng 
farces  :  Le  Chandronnier,  Le  Sotird  el  nvroijne,  Le  Marchand  de  poinines.  In 
some  of  them  a  joker,  a  sol,  plays  the  principal  part.  Several  famous  farces 
satirize  women,  often  stupidly  and  coarsely,  but  sometimes  rather  wittily,  such 
as  Maiire  Miinin,  Ln  Cornelte,  Les  Fenimes  qui  veulenl  refondre  lears  iiKtris,  La 
Pipee,  Geonjes  le  Veau,  etc. 

Political  Farces.  — Aloug  wilh  the  farces  devoted  to  the  depiction  of  various 
social  conditions  and  of  Ihe  manners  of  Ihe  time,  we  And  a  few  which  take 
their  subjects  from  current  political  events.  But  these  we  shall  treat  of  with 
the  solies,  which  were  more  especially  devoted  to  this  kind  of  satire. 

IV.  —  THE  MORALITY-PLAY. 

Definition.  —  The  Moralily-play  is  didactic  and  allegorical.  We  have  seen, 
by  the  success  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  how  much  the  personification  of  virtues, 

(1)  Morceauj)  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  82. 
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metefotte-  ^^  ;^^^ 


vices,  opinions,  clc,  was  liked  in  llic  Middle  A^a's.     Tlie  oijjccl  ol  llie  Moralllc 
was  Id  instruct  rallier  llian  amuse. 

Sixty  Moralities  have  been  perseived,  and  these  may  be  snixlividcd  into  reli- 
gious, didactic,  satirical  and 
pathetic    Moralities.       This 
genre  persisted  nnlil  about 
1550. 

Religious  Moralities.  — 

The  chiet  religions  Moral- 
ities are  :  Bien-Avise  et  Mal- 
Avise ,  UHomine  juste  et 
r Homme  mondain,  L' Homme 
pecheur,  Charlie,  Les  Blas- 
phemaleurs,  Les  Enfants  de 
mainleiiaiil,  etc.  The  first 
may  be  taken  as  a  type. 

Analysis  of  "  Bien-Avise 
et  Mal-Avlse  ".  —  ISicu-Avisd 
separates  himself  from  Mal- 
Avise,  his  companion  on  the 
road,  ill  order  to  follow  Reason 
who  conducts  him  to  Faith ; 
from  Faith,  he  goes  to  Contrit- 
ion, then  to  Confession  and 
lliiiiiilily.  He  then  goes  to  Pe- 
nitence, visits  Ciiurity,  Fast- 
ing, Prayer.  Abstinence,  Obed- 
ience, Patience,  Ilononr;  he 
contemplates  tlie  v\lieet  of  For- 
tune to  which  are  attached  four 
men  named  Regnabo  (I  shall 
reign).  Regno  (I  reign),  Regnnvi 
( I  liave  reigned),  Sum  sine  regno 
(I  am  without  a  kingdom).  Bien- 
Avise  comes  to  Good-End,  who 
delivers  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  angels. — tluring  tliis  time 
Mal-A\ise  Imd  followed  Lei- 
sure, Rebellion,  Folly,  Despair," 

Poverty,  etc.,  who  conducted  him  to  Had-Fnd  ;   he   is  precipitated  intc 
spectators  can  see  him  supping  with  Satan. 

We  may  connect,  with  the  religious  Moralities,  L'Aveugle  et  le  Boiteux,  l)y  Andre 
de  la  Vigne,  wliich  was  given  at  Seurre  in  1496  at  the  end  of  a  My^lhe  dr  Sdint  Martin, 
by  the  same  author.  Saint  Martin  has  just  died,  and  they  arc  about  to  carry  his  body 
in  procession.  Tlie  ceremony  has,  as  usual,  drawn  a  great  number  of  beggars.  A  l)lind 
man    and    a   lame    man    Ijeg,   with    toutl    and  plaintive   voices,  for  public  charity.     They 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  5 


LE    JEL    DV    PRINCE    DES    SOTS    ET    MERE    SOTTE 

"  Foolishness,  morality  and  farce  composed  by  Pierre 
Gi'ingoire,  called  mere  Sotte  ". 

Frontispiece,  €■  graved  on  ivood,  of  a  yothic  edition 


lietl   where    the 
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converse  famili;irly  uith  each  other,  and  the  hime  man  says  to  the  blind  man  that  he 
vvouhl  like  to  go  away,  because  if  by  chance  the  body  of  the  saint  should  pass  there, 
they  might,  both  of  Ihem,  be  cured  by  a  miracle,  and  in  that  event  how  could  they  gain 
their  living?  So  thobjind  man,  guided  by  the  lame  mans  voice,  comes  near  to  him, 
an  1  taking  him  on  his  liack  they  prepare  to  escape.  But  tlie  cortege  arri\es,  and  they 
are  both  cured  !  The  lame  man  laments  ;  but  the  blind  man  cannot  help  but  rejoice 
enthusiastically  in  the  light  \\  hicli  he  now   sees  for  the  first  time  (1). 

Didactic  Moralities.  —  The  type  of  this  genre  is  La  Condamnalion  de  Banquet, 
composed  by  Nicolas  de  la  Chesnaye  in  1507  (?).  II  is  long,  containing  about 
6.000  verses. 

Analysis  of  ''  La  Condamnation  de  Banquet  ".  —  The  first  character  to  appear  is  the 
Docleur  Pivlociilcur,  \\  ho  sets  forlli  tlie  subject  and  the  moral  of  the  piece. — A  company 
of  people,  whose  gaiety  and  carelessness  is  re>ealed  by  their  names:  Good  Company,  Cilut- 
touy,  Sweet-Tooth,  Leisurely,  Your-Hcalth,  Let-me-pledge-you,  Pleasant-Routine  accept 
successively  three  invitations  for  the  same  day,  from  Dinner,  Supper  and  Banquet.  Dur- 
ing the  copious  repast  at  Dinner's,  appear  at  the  windows  the  faces  of  the  diseases  which 
are  already  on  the  watch  for  the  diners  :  Apoplexy,  Paralysis,  Epilepsy,  Pleurisy,  Jaun- 
dice, etc.  After  dinner,  the  company  go  to  Supper's.  This  time,  the  diseases  fling 
themselves  upon  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  shaking  a  few  of  them  roughly  ; 
l)ut,  tliough  they  escape,  despite  this  cruel  lesson,  they  have  nothing  more  urgent  to  do 
than  to  run  to  Banquet's.  Here  the  action  is  interrupted  by  a  sermon  from  Docleur  Pro- 
loculeur,  who  preaches  three  hundred  verses  on  sobriety. 

Banquet  has  delivered  up  the  company  to  the  Diseases  ;  the  latter  leap  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who,  with  the  exception  of  three,  Good-Company,  Leisurely  and  Pleasant- 
Routine,  succumb  to  their  blows.  The  survivors  go  to  seek  Dame  Experience,  and 
lodge  a  complaint  against  Banquet.  The  sergeants  of  Experience,  who  are  called  Assist- 
ance, Sobriety,  (Jlysterc,  Pill,  Bled,  etc.,  arrest  Banquet  and  Supper.  The  culprits 
are  brought  to  judgment.  On  either  side  of  Dame  Experience  sit  Hippocrates,  Galien, 
Avicenne  and  Averroes.  Banquet  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Supper  to  Avear  cuffs  of 
lead,  that  his  hand  may  be  heavier  when  lie  pag^^es  around  meat  and  drink  ;  and  he  must 
ah\;iys  keep  six  leagues  away  from  Dinner  (an  interval  of  six  hours  should  separate  the 
two  repasts).  Bantpiel  is  shriven,  asks  pardon  for  his  crimes,  and  is  hanged  by  Low- 
Diet  (2). 

Satirical  Moralities.  —  Some  Moralities  are  devoted  to  questions  of  contem- 
porary politics.  These  we  shall  group  with  the  solies  with  which,  in  spile  of 
their  lille,  Ihey  blend. 

Patlietic  Moralities.  —  A  few  Moralities  are  genuine  dramas,  analogous  in 
subject  and  method  to  the  Miracle-plays  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  speak 
accurately,  these  are  not  Moralilies  at  all,  since  tlicir  characters  are  historical 
or  legendary  and  not  allegorical.  Among  these  we  may  note  the  story  of  the 
woman  condemned   to  starve  to  death   in  prison  by  the    consuls   Oracius  and 

(1)  L'Aveugluet  le  lioilnux  may  bo  reait  in  the  Racueil  de  farces,  by    P.-L.   Jacob,    bibliophile. 
Paris,  Gainier,  p.  215. 
{2j  Text  published  by  P.-L   Jacob,  Jiecueil  de  farces,  p.  273 
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Valerius  ;  her  daughter,  who  has  a  young   baby,  visits   her  and  nouristies  her 
Willi  her  own  milk  ;  the  consuls  are  moved  to  pity,  and  pardon  the  imprisoned 
Avoman.— An  emperor  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  nephew.     The  iiephew  commits 
a  crime,  and  the  emperor 
kills    him    with   his   own 
hand.      As    he  refuses    to 
repent  of  a  murder  which 
he   regards   as  an  act    of 
justice,  his  chaplain  refuses 
him    communion.      Then 
the  Deity  performs  a  mi- 
racle :    the    sacred     Host 
moves  of  itself  to  the  lips 
of  the  emperor. 

It  is  well  to  note  the 
presence  of  these  historic- 
al and  legendary  pieces 
in  I  he  fourteenth,  fifteentli 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 
These  dramas  or  melo- 
dramas (whether  they  are 
called  Miracle-jjlays  or  Mo- 
ralities) prove — and  this 
cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
ed— that  French  drama 
could  have  been  develop- 
ed in  the  same  way  as 
English  or  Spanish  dra- 
ma. Subjects,  methods, 
style,  all  were  ready  for 
an  author  of  genius,  but 
he  did  not  appear. 


V.  —  LA  SOTIE. 
Definition.  —  Tlie  solie 


FA.ITH,    CHARITY,    HYPOCUISV,    UIDIIES    AM)    l>i:M)T10iN 
Kiom  the  IVontisiiioce,  engraved  on  wood,  of  a  gotiuc  edition. 


or  soltie  was  played  by  the 

Sots  or  Enfants-sans-Soaci.  The  Sots  founded  Ihcic  system  of  satire  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  society  is  entirely  composed  of  madmen.  Over  their  costumes 
they  wore  symbols  of  dilferent  functions  and  social  conditions  :  the  judge,  the 
soldier,  the  monk,  the  nobleman,  the  inan  of  ihe  peoph^,  etc.  "  En  solie j\  says 
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Petit  de  JuUeville,  "  is  universal  satire  put  upon  the  stage  and  represented  by 
Sots,  Avhose  fool's  cap  protects  them  from  the  resentment  and  anger  which  the 
boldness  of  their  slander  might  provoke  "  (1). 

M  Emile  Picot,  in  his  study  of  La  Solie  en  France  (2),  notes  twenty-six  of  these 
pieces.  He  points  out  that  tlie  sotie  was  frequently  given  together  with  a.  farce 
and  a  inoralitc  in  those  numerous  performances  wliich  were  similar  to  wliat  is 
called  in  France  a  spectacle  coupe;  and  in  lliis  case,  the  entertainment  began 
with  the  sotie,  a  sort  of  ludicrous  parade.  The  sotie  did  not  always  enjoy  com- 
plete liberty  ;  its  most  brilliant  period  was  under  Louis  XII,  wlio  encouraged  it 
as  a  means  of  serving  and  sustaining  his  tiome  and  foreign  policies. 

The  Principal  Soties.  —  In  dSOS,  tlie  Enfants-sans-Souci  played  Le  Noiiveaa 
Monde,  of  whicli  I  lie  autlior  was  probably  Andre  de  la  Vignc.  This  piece  deals 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Louis  \i,  and  the  liopes  for  its 
re-establishment  by  Louis  XII.  Its  method  is  allegorical,  like  that  of  the  morn- 
lite. 

In  1512,  Pierre  (Iringoire,  or  Gringore  (3)  wrote  and  had  represented  Le  Jen 
du  Prince  des  Sots,  a  piece  in  which  he  attacked  violently,  with  the  king's  per- 
mission and  in  hispresence.  Pope  .lidius  II  and  theChnicli.  This  work  contains 
a  large  nundjcr  of  characters  :  the  Prince  des  Sots  represents  King  Lonis  XII  ; 
Mere-Sotle,  the  Churcli  ;  Solte-Commune,  the  people  ;  Sotte-Fiance  and  Sottc-Orca- 
sion  are  ministers  t)f  llu^  Church;  the  General  fi'/?/)/a/ice  is  perhaps  Gaston  de 
Foix;  and  tiiere  are  also  the  Sei(jnenr  dn  I^lai-d'' Anjenl,  the  Seujnear  de  In  Lune,  etc. 
Le  Jen  da  Prince  des  Sots  does  not  admit  of  any  analysis  :  it  is  a  series  of  satirical 
allusions,  ol'  passing  events  vividly  expressed  and  proiuptly  understood  by  con- 
temporary spectators.  It  was  followed  by  a  moralite  entitled  :  Peiipte  Fran<;ais, 
Peuple  italique,  and  V Homme  obstine,  also  dealing  with  the  quarrels  between 
Louis  XII  and  Pope  Julius  U  :  the  latter  being  no  other  than  tlie  homme 
obstine  (4). 

Among  the  soties  of  a  more  general  significance  we  may  mention  :  Le  Monde, 
Abas,  les  Sots  (13 H  ?).  Wliile  the  weary  world  sleeps  profoundly,  Abuse  brings 
on  the  stage  Glorious  Fool  (soldier),  Corrupt  Fool  (judge).  Cheating  Fool  (mer- 
chant), Silly  Fool  (woman).  These  different  fools  desire  to  construct  a  new  world. 
They  build  it  upon  pillars  which  are  called  Hypocrisy,  Cowardice,  Good-Living, 
Treason,  Corruption,  Usury,  Tittle-Tattte,  Weakness,  etc.  But  the  Fools,  wlio 
are  joyously  dancing,  soon  bump  against  the  pillars,  and  everything  falls  down, 
the  World  reappearing  just  as  it  was  before. 

(1)  La  Comedie  et  les  Mn'urs  au  moyen  age. 

(2)  La  Sotie  en  France,  by  Emile  Picot,  8  vol  ,  187S.  (Extract  from  Romania,  t.  VII.). 

(3)  Concerning  Gnngoire,  see  Petit  de  Julleville,  Les  Comediens  en  France  au  moyen  age. 

(4)  Read  an  extract  from  Le  Jeu  dii  Prince  des  Sots,  in  Aubkrtix's  Choix  de  Te.Vtes  de  I'ancien 
frauQais  (Belin),  p.  188. 
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VI. 


THE   MONOLOGUE  AND  THE  JOYOUS  SERMON. 


The  Monologue.  —  The  jugglers,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  rcpeitoiy  of  shoit 
pieces,  conslaully  lejuveiialed,  dramatic  monologues,  in  leciliug  whicli  Uiey  per- 
haps wore  special  costumes,  or  at  least  certain  accessories.     Similar  in  invention 


(',I,()\\NS    AND    DinM.S    J  \  W  S    l)F    IIKT.I. 

After  a  drai'-'uia  o/'  the  wii  ceiittiry. 
y\t  tills   laic   cpoi-li.  clowns  altlu)Uf;li    tliciv  ki'iil   their   IratUi  ioiial   cosUiiiic,  w  crc   iid  mure  tliaii 

acrobats  ami  Tools. 


and  sInIc  Io  Modeiii  ImciuIi  monolooiii's,  llicse  shorl  [ticces  roiincd  alldocllier  a 
sort  of  satirical  review  of  llic  dillVrciil  social  classes.  Tlie>  jiic  \\itt.\  in  tone, 
and  essentially  coinical,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  woid.  Indeed,  the  character 
\\li()  speal<s,  displays  naively  all  his  oAvn  oddities  and  misadventures,  making  his 
auditors  laugh  at  him  without  himself  knowing  that  he  is  ridiculous.  And  it  is 
in  this  that  the  mediaeval  monologue  is  so  often  superior  to  the  monologue  of 
the  end  of  llic  ninclecMtli  centuiy.  _ 

About  twenty  of  these  moiiolotjties  have  been  preserved.  The  characteristic 
types  of  the  gemM>  arc:  La  Cliainhrierc  a  loner  a  lout  /aire;  Ia-  Varlet  a  loner  a 
lout  fnire;  Le  Clerc.de  laveriie  (tavern  waiter);  Le  Rainoiienr ;  Le  \'endeur  de 
livres,  etc... 
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Le  Franc-Archer  de  Bagnolet  must  be  classed  apart.  It  was  composed  about  1  +  68, 
and  has  often  been  attributed,  ])ut  without  sufficient  proof,  to  Villon.  The  francs-archers 
fornaed  a  sort  of  citizen  militia  ;  and  eacli  parish  had  to  equip  and  support  its  own.  But 
most  of  these  communal  soldiers  became  unpopular  because  of  their  cowardice,  and 
abused  the  privileges  of  their  position  to  blackmail  and  pillafi^e  the  peasants. — In  the 
monologue  in  question  ihe  franc-archer  (dressed  iio  doubt  in  a  costume  at  once  correct 
and  amusing)  begins  by  drawing  his  sword  and  provoking  every  passer-by.  lie  des- 
cribes shamelessly  the  combats  from  which  he  has  run  away,  and  boasts  of  it.  A  crow- 
ing cock  gi^es  him  hope  that  there  is  somewhere  nearby  a  poultry-yard  to  pillage.  But 
as  he  is  seeking  his  plunder,  he  sees  in  a  field  a  scarecrow  for  sparrows,  made  of  an  old 
gendarme's  coat  filled  Avith  straw,  with  a  white  cross  before  and  a  black  cross  behind. 
The /ranc-arc/iw  falls  to  his  knees  in  fear,  and  begs  for  mercy.  He  makes  a  long  confess- 
ion of  his  sins;  he  has  stolen  much,  and  has  never  killed  anything  but  liens...  But 
the  wind  blows  down  the  scarecron,  the  franc-archer  drawing  near  sees  his  mistake, 
gradually  resumes  his  bluster,  and  goes  away  more  insolent  than  before  (I). 

Finally,  the  Dilde  Vllerberie  by  lliilebiMif  is  a  true  monologue.  In  this  a  quack 
boasts  of  Ihe  cxtraordhiary  virlues  of  liis  drugs,  esperially  of  an  herb  (worm- 
Avood)  which  cures  all  sorls  of  ills.  This  monologue  is  mixed  prose  and 
verse  (2). 

The  Sermon  Joyeux.  —  At  ihe  Fele  des  Fous,  a  student  or  a  clerc  preached 
in  the  church  pulpK  a  parody  of  a  sermon.  After  Ihe  /bui'  were  driven  from  the 
cliurcli,  tliis  genre  siuvived  and  clianged,  Ihough  i!  retained  llie  cliief  character- 
istics of  its  origin  :  a  sacred  text  in  Latin,  a  division  under  lieads,  citations  from 
Ihe  Bible  and  Ihe  Fathers,  a  moral  conclusion  and  a  benediction.  Furliieiniore, 
it  was  customary  to  begin  every  represenlalion  of  a  miracle  play  or  a  mystery 
with  a  sermon. 

About  Ihivlj  sermons  joyeux  hii\c  been  preserved,  the  titles  of  which  indicate 
their  subjecLs  :  Saint  Raisin,  Saint  Hareng,  Saint  Jambon,  Le  Menage  et  la  Charge 
da  mariage,  etc.  Each  one  relates  the  so-called  martyrdom  of  tlie  saint  in  quest- 
ion. It  is  a  kind  of  jesling  as  "  old  as  the  world,  "  and  which  is  found  in  all 
literatures  (cf.  "John  Barleycorn  ",  by  the  poet  Burns). 

CONCLUSION. 

The  history  of  mediseval  comedy  brings  us  to  tlie  second  third  of  the  sixt- 
eenth century.  Certain  farces,  soties  or  moralites  came  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Pleiade.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  sotie  and  the  moralite  vanished  com- 
pletely from  the  public  stage  after  the  last  third  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  The 
farces  continued  to  be  given  in  spile  of  opposition  from  educated  people  who 
wanted  to  replace  them  by  adaptations  of  ancient  comedies. 

We  can  follow  in  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,    the  normal  developmeid 

(1)  Le  Franc-archer  de  Bagnolet  is  published  in  all  the  editions  of  Villon's  works. 

(2)  Read  extracts  from  Le  hit  de  I'Herberie  in  SuDRE'ri  (Jhrestomathie.  Compare  the  Riitebcuf 
of  Gledat  (Hachette). 
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of  Ihc  farce,  and  sec  it  result  —  thanks  to  Italian  and  antique  elements  which 
were  incorpni-ated  in  il,  and  wliicli  (Miiiclird  willioul  alleiiny  its  nature — in  the 
comedy  of  Moliere. 
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HISTORY  IN   THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  —  THE  SERMON 


SUMMARY 

1.  HISTORY.  —  FIRST  BEGINNINGS.  Hisiory  was  first  written  in  I.atin  (Gre- 
i^oire  de  Tours,  VI  century) ;  tiien  in  French  verse  (very  long  poems  like  tiie  Brut 
and  tlie  Rou,  XII  century):  then,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  in  French  prose. 
In  1274,  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis  bet^an  to  be  written  in  French. 

2.  VILLEHARDOUIN  (1  i5o  I2i3),  marshal  of  Champagne,  wrote  L'Histoire  de  Ja 
Conquete  de  Constantinople,  a  simple  and  skilful  narrative,  in  which  he  pleads 
the  cause  of  those  who  had  turned  aside  the  Crusade  from  its  primitive  object_ 

3.  JOINVILLE  (1224-1317).  Towards  the  end  of  his  long  life,  Joinville,  urged 
by  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  wife  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  wrote  an  Histoire  de  Saint 
Louis,  in  which  he  brings  together,  rather  confusedly,  certain  little  details  with 
a  narrative  of  the  Crusade  in  which  he  took  part.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
naivete  and  picturesqueness  of  the  style. 

4.  FROISSART  (1337-1410),  at  first  merely  a  cle7-c,  then  cure  of  Lessines  and 
canon  of  Chimav,  was  a  chronicler  by  profession.  He  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  Chroniques.  in  four  books,  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Not  philosoph- 
ical, he  is  valuable  because  of  exactitude  of  detail  and  local  colour. 

5.  COMMINES  (;445-i5ii)  left  Charles  the  Bold  to  attach  himself  to  Louis  XI, 
whom  he  served  faithfully,  and  to  whom  he  devoted  his  Memoires.  With 
less  variety  than  Froissart,  he  was  the  first  of  the  philosophical  and  moralizing 
historians. 

II.  THE  SERMON.  —  Comparatively  few  mediaeval  sermons  have  been 
preserved.  We  possess  some  by  SAINT  BERNARD  {died  \i53\  by  MAURICE 
DE  SULLY  (died  1196),  by  GERSON  (died  1429),  by  MENOT  [died  i5i8)  and  by 
MAILLARD  (died  i5o2). 
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I. 


HISXORV. 


FIRST  BEGINNINGS. 


istory  written  in  Latin.  —  The  first  enduring  examples  of 
French  national  history  were  aniiIIcii  in  l.aliii.  We 
shall  deal  willi  thoni  here  simply  as  memorials,  and  lo 

[f*j|:  M  ^-i.^^J^i i%\  »         make  known  brielly  Ihc  sources  whence  French  aimaiisls 

and  chroniclers  drew  their  ni.ilciial. 

(iregoirc  dc  Tours  (544-593)  Idi  a  Uhlor'ui  Fninrorttm, 
in  wliicli  is  Tonnd  a  narration  ol'  the  events  comprised 
between  397  and  591.  This  was  contimied  to  the  year 
ii'A  by  Fredi'ijalre  (died  about  (iGO?),  to  whose  chronicle 
various  anonymous  contributions  were  added,  which 
bring-  the  record  down  lo  7()8. —  From  (he  eiglilh  to  llie  elevenih  centuries,  tliere 
was  a  whole  series  of  clunjnicles  and  aimals,  lives  of  sainis  and  kings,  and  nar- 
ratives of  crusades.  The  whole  resulted  in  L>t  Chronique  dc  Saiitt-Benoil,  La 
Chronique  de  Sniiit-Germain-des- Pres  and,  in  llie  lliirleenth  century,  in  the  Hin- 
lorut  regum  h'raiicoriini. 


.r.-.^r.-.  =  •.■*: 
IlEC;OI!ATKIl    I.ICTTER 

IVoni  a  luanusci-ipt  of 
the  VIII  centurv. 


We  do  not  possess  the  original  version  of  the  first  poems  wiilliMi  aljoul  llie 
Crusades.     Of  these,  Villehaidouiirs  Chronique  gives  us  the  lirsl  true  account. 

Of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  we  possess  a  Conquete  de  I'Irlande  (in  about 
3.500  verses)  ;  a  Vie  de  saint  Thomas  le  martyr,  in  6.000  verses,  by  Garnier  de 
Pont-Sainte-Maxence ;  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (UEstorie  des  An- 
gles), in  0.000  verses,  by  Geoffroy  Gaymard  ;  and  especialh,  Ihc  two  long  poems 
by  Robert  Wace  :  the  Briil  (history  of  the  Britons,  in  which  Ihulus  is  made  their 
patron  hero),  in  15.000  verses,  and  the  Rou  (Rollon,  history  of  tlie  Normansi,  in 
16.500  verses.  These  two  histories  are  continued  in  the  Chronique  des  dues  de 
Normandie,  in  42.000  verses  by  Benoist  de  Sainte-More.  Finally,  Itiere  has  been 
recently  discovered  the  life  of  Guillaume  le  Marcchal,  a  remarkable  anonymous 
poem  of  about  20.000  verses  (1). 


(1)  Co«cerning  this  poem,  discovered  by    M.   Paul   Meyer,  cf.    ti.  Pahis,   LiUcrature  an  moyen 
age.,  %  63. 
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History  in  French  Prose.  —  In  llie  thirteenth  century,  Beaudouin  IX,  count 
of  Flanders  and  future  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  caused  to  be  compiled, 
in  French  prose,  all  the  preceding  chronicles,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Beau- 
douin, the  text  of  which  is  lost.  Villehardouin's  Conquete  de  Constantinople  be- 
longs to  the  beginning  of  the  same  century  ;  we  shall  revert  to  this  later.  — 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  Abbot  of  Saint-Denis,  Mathieu  de  Vendome, 
caused  a  monk  named  Primal  to  make  a  French  translation  of  all  the  preceding 
Latin  chronicles,  and  the  first  edition,  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Bold,  appeared 
in  1274.  This  work  Avas  continued  down  to  Charles  V.,  and  is  a  sort  of  official 
history  bearing  the  title  :  Grundes  Clironiques  de  Saint-Denis.  After  Charles  V, 
the  preparation  of  the  Grandes  Clironiques  was  confided  to  lay  historiograpliers 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  complete  compilation  tarings  us  to  (he  accession  of 
Louis  XI. 

We  shall  study  individually  those  writers  who  are  customarily  called  [he  four 
mediaeval  chroniclers,  and  which  arc  sepai-ated  from  eacli  other  l)y  about  a  cent-- 
ury  :  Villehardouin  died  in  1213;  Joinviile  in  1317  ;  Froissarl  in  1410  (?);  Com- 
mines  in  1511.  —  But  betAveen  tliese  dates  were  numerous  other  chroniclers,  of 
whom  we  shall  indicate  the  principal. 

II.  -   VILLEHARDOUIN  (1150-1213). 

Biography.  —  Geoffroy  de  Villehardouin  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Villehar- 
douin, situated  about  thirty  kilometres  east  of  Troyes,  between  Arcis-sur-Aube  and 
Bar-sur-Aube.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  occurred 
between  the  years  1150  and  1164.  All  tliat  we  know  about  him,  previous  to  his 
departure  on  the  Crusade,  is  that  he  was  Marshal  of  Champagne  from  1191.  Of 
his  biography  we  know  only  the  period  included  in  his  Menioires,  from  1198  to 
1207.  Later  on  we  find  his  name  mentioned  a  few  limes  in  letters;  and  as  his 
son  Erard  look  the  title  of  lord  of  Villehardouin  in  the  year  1213,  the  death  of 
(leoffroy  at  Messinople  must  have  occurred  then. 

In  fact,  Villehardouin  was  never  to  see  France  again  after  leaving  it  in  1198  to 
go  to  Venice  and  negotiate  for  the  transportation  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  Orient. 
His  book  gives  us  all  the  details  of  this  expedition.  He  appears  to  have  been 
both  a  clever  diplomat  and  a  brave  knight.  But  his  naivete  has  often  been 
exaggerated  ;  for  never  was  a  man,  under  extremely  difficult  circumstances, 
more  conscious  and  more  shrewd,  and  we  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  archaic 
chai-acter  of  his  work.  It  is  indeed  hardly  critical  to  attribute  a  childish 
character  to  men  because  they  speak  a  language  which  is  Still  in  its  infancy. 

It  Avas  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  at  Messinople,  that  Villeliardouin 
wrote  his  Menioires;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  his  object  Avas  not  so  much  to  make 
an  interesting  narrative,  as  to  justify  himself  in  having  contributed  to  the  de- 
viation of  the  expedition.     The  MS.  soon  became  knoAvn  in  France  and  at  Ve- 
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nice  ;  five  copies  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  a  sixth  which  was  transcribed  in  Ihe 
fourteenth  century  by  a  Yeiiilian.  The  first  printed  edition  is  llial  of  dii  Caiige 
(1657);  the  last,  those  of  Natalis  de  Wailly  (IST^;  and  E,  Bouchel  (A.  Lemerre, 
d891). 

Analysis  of  the  Conquete  de  Constantinople.  —  This  wf)rk  is  divided  in  Wailly's 
edition  irilci  UC  cliiipters,  subdividud  iulo  500  paragraphs.  I'Vorn  liie  lirst  paragraph  we 
learn  that  Foulque,  cure  of  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  began  to  preach  the  Crusade  in  1198.  At 
the  lournanieiit  of  Ecri,  ia  ll!)!l,  a  great  number  of  knights  join  the  Crusade,  among 
others  Tliibaud,  Count  de  Champagne,  and  Louis,  Count  de  Blois  (l-lO).  —  Tlien  follow 


TUE    CliLS.VDEKS    UEI-OllE    CO  N  S  1  A  NT  I  NOPI.E 

Ffoiii  a  miniature  of  the  iiiiildlo  of  llie  xni  century,  in  a  manuscript 
of  tlio  Conquete  de  Co>istanlijiople. 


the  preliminary  reunions  of  llie  Crusaders  ulio,  after  numerous  discussions,  decide  logo 
liy  way  of  the  sea,  and  send  ten  conunissioners  to  tiic  Venitians.  In  this  commission, 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin  represents  tlie  Count  de  Champagne,  and  Gonon  de  Bethune 
the  Count  de  Fiandre  (Beaudoin  IX.,  who  was  to  be  elected  l']mi)eror  of  Constantinople 
and  to  die  fighting  the  Bulgarians  in  1205).  The  doge  Henri  Dandolo  receives  them,  anti 
discusses  in  council  their  propositions.  It  is  agreed  that  tlie  Venitians  are  to  furnish 
vessels  for  the  Crusaders  for  the  sum  of  85. i  00  silver  marks  (about  five  million  francs  in 
French  money)  (11-24).  —  The  agreement  is  ratified  by  a  public  assembly  of  the  Veni- 
tians in  the  Church  of  Saint-Marc  :  it  is  a  fine  scene  of  enthusiasm  (25-1^2)  (I ).  —  It  is  decided 
that  the  expedition  shall  leave  Venice  on  June  24,  1202.  Then  the  Champenois  commis- 
sioners return  to  France,  while  the  Flemings  stay  in  Italy  to  win  allies  (33-34).  Mean- 
while, the  chief  of  the  expedition,  Thibaud  de  Champagne,  has  dietl,  and  the  conunand 
is  given  to  Boniface  de  Montferrat.  The  Crusaders  start,  in  June  1202,  for  Italy.  At  Ve- 
nice the  doge  Dandolo  and  a  large  number  of  liis  subjects  join  the  Crusade  (35-69).  — 
But  there  is  already  discord  among  the  Crusaders,  and  some  of  them,  refusing  to  embark 
from  Venice,  have  travelled  towards  other  ports.  Also,  they  cannot  collect  the  whole 
of  the  sum  called  for  by  their  signed  contract,  and  they  must  pledge  themselves  to  pay 
the  last  part  by  the  conquest  of  Zara,  a  Slavonian  port  taken  from  the  republic  by  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  whicli  is  restored  to  the  Venitians  (70-91). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  tnA.  cycle,  p.  93. 
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The  Crusaders  pass  the  winter  at  Zara;  there  they  have  received  dangerous  and  seduct- 
ive offers  from  tlie  young  Alexis  IV,  heir  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Isaac  the 
Anrrel  who,  seven  years  previously,  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother.  Alexis  asks  the 
Crusaders  to  restore  him  to  his  throne  ;  he  will  recompense  them  with  200.000  silver 
marks  and  a  reinforcement  of  10.000  men  for  their  expedition  to  Palestine  (91-93).  —  The 
fleet  sails  ;  dissensions  break  out  again  among  the  Crusaders,  and  some  of  them  go  to 
Syria,  while  the  Flemish  lleet,  sailing  from  Marseilles,  instead  of  joining  the  expedition 
from  Constantinople  goes  directly  to  Palestine.  At  Corfu  there  are  more  debates  ;  all  the 
efforts  of  the  leaders  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Villehardouin  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
army  from  breaking  up  (94-120).  —  They  come  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  are  struck 
by  its  beauty  (121-128);  they  camp  at  first  opposite  the  city,  and  several  councils  arc 
held  to  prepare  the  attack  (129-153)  (1).  Then  follows  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Crusaders,  the  city  might  have  made  a 
lengthy  resistance  if  an  internal  revolution  had  not  re-established  on  the  throne  the  old 
Isaac,  father  of  Alexis,  who,  escorted  by  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Constantinople  (154-191).  Alexis,  however,  crowned  Emperor  on  August  1., 
1203,  refuses  to  keep  his  promises.  The  Crusaders  declare  war  against  him.  Another 
usurper,  Murzuphlc,  strangles  Alexis  and  lakes  possession  of  the  throne.  Then  I'oHoaas 
the  second  assault  on  Constantinople,  and  tlie  llight  of  Murzuphle,  and  the  Crusaders 
establish  themselves  in  the  city  (195-232)  (2).  —  There  are  two  candidates  for  the  empire  : 
Bcaudouin  de  Flandre  and  Boniface  de  Montferrat;  whichever  is  not  elected  empertjr 
will  have  the  government  of  Asia  Minor  and  (Ireecc  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  other. 
Bcaudouin  is  chosen  Emperor  and  crouned.  (133-2<>1). 

The  remainder  of  the  book  has  less  interest  for  us,  and  may  be  rapidly  summed  up. 
To  sustain  and  extend  their  conquest,  the  Crusaders  make  various  campaigns  against 
Murzuphle,  who  is  taken  and  executed  ;  against  the  Creeks,  and  especially  against  the 
Bulgarians  whose  emperor,  Joannis,  holds  out  intrepidly  against  them  (262-353).  — 
Bcaudouin  is  defeated  at  Andrinople,  and  killed  ;  his  army  is  routed.  Villehardouin 
has  the  glory  of  having  directed  this  painful  retreat  of  the  army  to  Constantinople  (354- 
376).  —  Beaudouin's  brother  Henry,  at  first  made  regent,  is  crowned  emperor  in  120t)  ; 
Villehardouin  receives  the  city  of  Messinoplc  in  hef  ;  Boniface  de  Montferrat  is  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Bulgarians  (376-500). 

The  Historical  Value  of  Villehardouin.  —  Tlie  account  given  by  Yillehar- 
doLiin  has  every  appear;uice  ol  Itie  frankest  ;ind  most  naive  narrative.  Events 
are  given  chronologically.  The  author  speaks  of  hhnself  in  the  third  person, 
wilhout  intervening  except  willi  a  few  exclamations,  or  in  giving  a  few  impress- 
ions entirely  objective  in  nature. 

However,  beyond  doubt  the  work  is  a  sort  of  plea,  analogous  in  certain  res- 
pects to  Caesar's  Conimenlaries.  Never  would  lliis  kniglil  have  written  his 
Memoires  for  the  mere  vain  pleasure  of  telling  his  friends  in  France  about  events 
which  were  already  celebrated  ;  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  professional 
historian,  of  the  chronicler,  of  the  romancer ;  this  is  quite  evident  in  his  style, 
and  in  the  disdain  with  which  he  allows  every  occasion  to  describe  or  depict  go 
by. — But  he  has  written  to  oirer  an  apology  for  an  expedition  which,  though 
bi'illiant,  was  nevertheless  turned  aside  from  its  object.     And  what  an  object  ! 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  95. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  52- 
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the  delivraiice  of  tlie  Holy  Scinilcluc.  To  wluil  blaiucwoitliy  ambiliuu  liad 
the  Crusaders  yielded  >vho,  having  set  t'oilli  for  holy  places,  besiege  and  take 
Constantinople,  settle  there,  form  fiefs  for  llicinselves  in  Turkey  and  Greece, 
instead  of  \val('ring  with  their  blood  the  deserts  of  Palestine!  —  If  we  are  to 
believe  \  illehardouin,  chance  alone  was  Ihe  cause.  Money  was  lacking,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  Zara  ;  then  it  was  thought  advisable  to  accept  the  olTcrs 
of  the  young  Alexis.  If  he  liad  U('[)l  liis  [jroniises,  after  I  lie  tusi  siege  of  Cons- 
tantinople, they  would  have  set  sail  lor  the  Holy  Land  reinforced  by  10.000  allies. 
The  bad  failh  of  Alexis  detained  Ihe  Crusaders,  who  lost  time  and  used  up 
their  strength  in  this  new  empire. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  has  been  held  by  several  French  and  foreign 
savants  concerning  the  veracity  of  Villehardouin  (1). —  M.Ch.-V.  Langlois  sums 
it  up  as  follows  : 

"  Tlie  deviation  of  the  fourth  Crusade  was  certaiidy  not  caused  by  a  sequence 
of  chance  events,  as  Villehardouin  has  wished  us  to  believe.  This  operation  was 
premeditated.  Villehardouin  was  informed  of  the  project,  no  matter  what  he 
says,  long  before  the  army  in  geneial.  H  is  therefore  true  that  the  castellan  of 
Messinopie  has  tricked  posterity.  He  has  not  wished  to  assume  before  them  the 
responsible  pari  he  certainly  played  in  the  organisation  of  a  campaign  which 
was  very  prolilable  to  the  leading  men  of  Ihe  Crusade,  with  very  little  benehl 
to  the  cause  of  Christendom,  and  the  results  of  which  appeared,  even  at  the 
moment  when  lie  wrote,  already  compromised.  It  is  equally  true  that  liis  very 
marked  apologetic  tendency  tainis  Ihe  judgments  of  our  historian  upon  those 
who  were  adversaries  of  his  designs.  They  are  cowards,  traitors,  hypocrites.  In 
a  word,  La  Conquele  de  Constantinople  was  not  written  purely  and  simply  ad 
narranduni ;  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  a  vindicatory  memoir  (2).  " 

The  literary  Value  of  Villehardouin.  —  We  are  apt  to  wrong  Villehar- 
douin in  seeking  to  deline  his  lllcnivy  merit.  Villehardouin,  treating  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  subjects,  sought  nothing  but  clarity  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  For  a  man  who  knows  how  to  see,  think  and  feel,  clarity  is  the 
supreme  art  of  presenting  things  and  ideas  in  that  order  which  is  most  likely 
to  give  the  reader  the  illusion  of  truth,  of  thereat  truth,  intellectual  and  moral. 
The  reality  of  things  is  frequently  confused  and  always  complicated  ;  by  clarity, 
we  organise  reality,  giving  it  again  its  absolute  truth  or  its  essential  beauty.  — 
In  Ihe  work  of  ^  illehardouin,  the  diitlnir  never  interposes  himself.  There  are 
no  rounded  descriptions,  but  tliere  are  short  and  vigourous  touches  which  evoke 
a  whole  picture.  There  is  no  analysis  of  sentiments,  but  the  precise  notation 
of  a  deep  impression,  wliicli  he  leaves  the  reader  to  complete.     This  simple  and 

(1)  See  note  on    Villelianlouin  in   Ihe   Kxh-aits   des  Chroniqt<eurs  fnuirais.    by    fi.    Paris   and. 
Jeanrov  (Hachette). 

(2)  Jiistoire  de  la  lAlleralure  franraisc  (Petit  ue  Jullevili.e,  Colin),  1S96.  t.  II.  p.  2SG. 
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clear  style  is  noL  without  some  stifTiiess,    but  chiefly,  we  niust-admil,  for  tliose 
Avho  read  old  French  with  difficulty. 

"  Villehardouin's  book,  "  says  Gastou  Paris  (1),  "  is  one  of  the  oldest  endur- 
ing models  of  original  French  prose ;  it  opens  the  series  as  worthily  as  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  does  that  of  poetry,  and  it  still  retains  something  of  the  epic 
tone  from  Ihe  preceding  age  ;  it  recalls  the  Roland  as  Herodotus  recalls  Homer. 
]n  reading  it,  we  seem  to  hear  a  manly  voice,  naturally  sonorous,  which  with 
no  help  from  art  achieves  the  most  powerful  effect  merely  by  its  precision  and 
simplicity  (2).  " 


III.  —  JOINVILLE  (1224-1317). 

Biography.  —  Jean,  Sire  de  .loinville,  was  born  in  1224  of  a  family  already 
illustrious,  and  who  were  hereditary  seneschals  of  Champagne.  The  castle  of 
Joinville  dominated  llic  iillle  village  of  lliat  name  on  the  Marne  (3).  Jean,  Avho 
lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  early  sent  to  the  court  of  ThibaudIV 
of  Champagne,  to  learn  chivalry,  courtesy  and  the  gai  savoir. 

At  the  fetes  of  Saumur  in  1241,  given  in  honour  of  the  brother  of  Louis  IX, 
Alphonse,  count  de  Poitiers,  Joinville  fulfilled  the  functions  of  gentleman 
carver. 

Made  a  knight  in  1245,  he  went  on  a  crusade  with  Louis  IX  in  1248,  and  it  was 
not  without  emotion  that  he  left  his  fine  castle  and  his  hvo  children.  He  return- 
ed in  1234,  after  having  valiantly  performed  his  knightly  duty  at  Damiette, 
at  Mansourah,  and  especially  during  that  sad  captivity  which  served  to  increase 
his  intimacy  with  the  king.     We  know    all   this   part  of  his  life  from  his  book. 

(1)  G.  Paris,  Lilteratnrc  an,  inoyen  ape,  §  89. 

(2)  From  Tilli'lini'doiiin  to  Joiuvillp.  —  Nearly  a  century  elapses  between  the  death  of 
Villehardouin  and  tliat  of  Joinville,  who  is.  after  the  former,  the  most  illustrious  French  chronicler. 
But,  during  this  century,  history  continued  to  be  written,  and  a  few  autliors  should  be  mentioned. 

Robert  de  Clari  has  left,  like  Villehardouin,  a  narration  of  the  fourth  Crusade;  "  He  represents  '', 
says  G.  Pahis,  "  the  opinion  of  the  humble,  of  the  "  pauvres  chevaliers  "  and  he  gives  us  more 
picturesque  details  concerning  Constantinople  than  Villehardouin.  " 

Henri  de  Valenciennes  had  composed,  about  1210,  a  rhymed  chronicle  about  Henri,  successor  of 
Beaudoin  de  Flandre.  Only  a  part  of  this  chronicle,  with  the  rhymes  taken  out,  has  survived; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  forms  an  interesting  complement  to  Villehardouin  and  Robert  de  Clari. 

Philippe  Mouskes  or  Mousket,  of  Tournai,  wrote  a  general  history  of  France,  from  the  siege  of 
Troy  to  the  year  1243,  in  31.000  verses.  As  an  historian  he  is  particularly  interesting  from  the 
time  of  Phihppe-Auguste  ;  but,  for  the  preceding  period,  he  has  made  use  oi  chansons  de  gcstc  now 
lost,  whose  traces  are  curiously  followed  in  his  text  by  the  erudite. 

Guillaurne  Guiart,  of  Orleans,  relates  in  12.000  verses,  in  his  Branche  des  roijaux  lirinages,  the 
events  which  occurred  between  1180  and  1306.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  military 
descriptions. 

(3)  Joinville  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Vassy  The 
castle,  which  passed  successively  to  the  houses  of  Lorraine,  Guise  and  Orleans,  was  demolished 
during  the  Revolution.  The  charters  of  the  Joinville  family  were  preserved,  and  we  shall  see 
later  what  use  N.  de  Wailly  has  made  of  them. 
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Returning  to  his  castle,  he  led  the  most  peaceful  existence,  not  caring  to  accom- 
pany Louis  IX  on  his  second  crusade  in  1^270.  During  the  many  years  ol'  his 
old  age  he  enjoyed  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Champaguo  and  that  of 
France,  and  was  charged  with  several  missions  requiring  finesse,  which  lie 
accomplished  with  intelligence.  During  the  process  for  the  canonisatiou  of 
Louis  IX,  in  1282,  he  was  called  as  a  witness  ;  aud  he  participated  iu  the  fetes 
celebrated  in  lionour  of  the  healificatlon  of  the  king,  to  wliom  lie  had  conse- 
crated an  altar  iu 
his  chapel  at  Join- 
ville.  —  Tradition 
relates  tliat  lie  com- 
posed his  Memoirs 
at  the  request  of 
Jeanne  de  Navarre, 
wife  of  Philippe  le 
Bel.  Jeanne  having 
died  in  i30S,  before 
Joinville  had  comp- 
leted his  work,  he 
dedicated  it  in  1309 
to  Louis  le  llulin. 
Count  de  Champa- 
gne and  King  of  Na- 
varre, w  ho  was  later 
to  become  King 
Louis  X  of  France. 
When  Joinville  was 
ninety  years  old,  he 
could  still  accom- 
pany Louis  X  on  his 
expedition  to  Flan- 
ders in  1315.  He 
died  in  his  castle  on 
December  24,  1317. 

The  earliest  MSS.  of  Joinville  are  lost,  the  oldest  existing  one  being  a  copy 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  the  language  has  been  modernised. 
The  first  printed  edition  was  that  of  Pierre  de  llieux  (Poitiers,  1547)  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  edition  of  Menard  (l''Al)  and  Du  Cange  (1688).  The  only  correct 
edition  today  is  that  of  Natalis  de  Wailly  (1868).  the  text  of  \\hich  has  been 
restored  with  the  aid  of  the  charters  of  the  castle  of  Joinville. 

Analysis  of  the  Histoire  de  saint  Louis.  —  This  work  is  composed  of  14!)  eli;ii)t- 
ers,  subdivided    iiilo    7<;;t  par;ii^rii|ilis.    —    .luiinitle    liiinsell'  tells   us  his  phiii  :   "    l>;i  pre- 


Tiii:    rvKix;  ok   i)\MM;TTii 

From  a  miniature  of  the  bcjiiinimi  of  the  ,\iv  centio-i/. 
in  a  mantiseript  of  the  Histoi'y  of  Saint  Louis. 
Joinville.   with    his    sword    high,   immediately    priu-eding   the    King, 
is  easily  recognised  by  his  crowned  helmet.    The  Duke  of  Brittany 
is  seen  in  the  second  plan  between  Joinville  and  the  King. 
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miere  parlie  s'y  divise  comment  il  se  gouverna  tout  son  tens  selonc  Dieu  et  selonc 
I'Eglise,  et  au  profit  de  son  regne.  La  seconde  partie  don  livre  si  parle  de  ses  granz 
clievaleries  et  do  ses  granz  faiz  d'armes  "  (i;  2)  (1).  —  It  should  be  noted  Uiat  tlie  lirst  part 
comprises  but  67  paragraphs  of  the  769. 

Joinville  first  gives  examples  of  the  devotion  of  saint  Louis  (7-16),  whicli  would  seem 
to  have  better  been  placed  in  the  second  part.  —  Then,  in  paragraphs  18  and  19,  he 
pbmges  int(j  a  new  preamble,  aniiouncing  his  plan  again.  —  From  Par.  20  to  2.5,  Join- 
ville speaks  of  Saint  Louis'  Ioac  of  truth,  of  his  temperance,  of  his  manner  oi  dressing. 
—  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  order  in  the  anecdotes  which  follow,  and.  whicli  are  set 
down  lia|-jlia/ard  from  an  octogenarian's  memory.  Let  us  recall  llie  most  celebrated  of 
lliese  :  the  tlialogue  between  .Saint  Louis  and  ,loiii>ille  upon  mnrlal  sin  (27-28);  on  the 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy  Thursday  (29);  wisdom  and  probity 
(31-32)  (2);  how  one  should  dress  (3,5-:^8) ;  the  king  dispensing  justice  seated  under  an  oak 
at  Vincennes,  or  in  his  garden  in  Paris  (57-()())  ;  his  lirmness  with  the  bishops  (61-64)  ; 
his  honesty  (6.5-67).  —  The  second  part  begins  with  a  few  details  of  the  birth  and  coron- 
ation of  the  king  (69-70).  Joinville  then  relates  the  earliest  troubles  in  his  reign,  with 
many  digressions;  so  he  says,  in  paragraph  93:  "  Or  revenons  a  nostre  matiere  ". — 
Description  of  the  plenary  court  held  at  Saumur  in  1241  (93-97).  —  The  battle  of  Taille- 
bnurg  (98-102),  and  the  submission  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  had  called  the  king 
of  England  into  France  (103-113).  —  The  king,  after  an  illness,  vows  to  go  on  a  crusade 
in  1244,  and  Joinville  prepares  to  follow  him  !'1(I6-113).  After  a  digression — (the  story 
of  a  cleir  wlio  killed  three  of  the  king's  sergeants  who  li;id  robbed  him),  Joinville  (119), 
begins  the  account  of  the  crusade  in  which  he  took  part  (3),  extending  it  to  paragraph  666, 
not  w  itliout  adding  many  somewhat  unexpected  recollections.  This  is  the  least  incoher- 
ent part  of  the  book;  Joinville  is  constantly  on  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  and  only  refers 
to  the  king  in  connection  Avith  himself.  —  In  paragraph  667,  we  seem  to  have  reverted 
to  the  lirst  part  again:  Joinville  entertains  us  until  paragraph  730  with  the  domestic  and 
political  virtues  of  the  king,  gives  us  once  more  details  about  his  toilet,  his  sobriety, 
ins  firmness  with  the  bishops,  his  justice,  his  hjve  of  peace,  his  horror  of  blaspliemy 
his  charities,  his  police  reforms,  again  his  charities,  his  pious  foundations.  At  para- 
graph 730  the  story  is  again  resumed  :  saint  Louis  goes  forthe  second  time  on  a  crusade, 
and  Joinville  refuses  to  folhjw  him.  The  details  of  this  crusade  are  briefly  given.  "  De 
la  voie  que  il  fist  a  Thunes  (Tunis),  "  writes  Joinville,  "  ne  vueil-je  riens  confer  ne  dire, 
pour  ce  que  je  ni  fu  pas,  la  merci  Dieu  !  ne  je  ne  vueil  chose  dire  ne  mettre  en  mon 
livre  de  quoy  je  ne  sole  certeins.  "  (738).  —  He  contents  himself  with  telling  us  the 
counsel  which  the  king,  being  about  to  die,  gave  to  his  son  Philippe  (739-754).  He  then 
describes  his  death  (4),  an  account  of  whicli  was  brought  him  by  the  Count  d'Alemjon 
(755-759).  Then  follow  a  few  details  concerning  the  canonisation  of  Saint  Louis,  and  a 
dream  of  Joinville's  (760-767). 

How  Joinville  composed   his  Histoire   de  Saint  Louis.    —  If  we  are  to 

believe  Joinville,  tliis  book  was  written  in  his  extreme  old  age,  and  in  a  conse- 
cutLve  manner.  He  declares  his  plan  in  the  beginning.  At  the  end,  he  says  : 
"  Je  faiz  savoir  a  touz  que  j'ai  ceans  mis  grant  partie  des  faiz  nostre  saint  roy 
devant  dit,  que  j'ai  veu  et  oy,  et  grant  partie  de  ses  faiz  que  j'ai  trouvez,  qui 
sont  en  un  romant,  lesqniex  j'ai  fait  escrirc    en   cest  livre.  "     This  romant  is  a 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  98. 

(2)  Read  the  chief  anecdotes  in  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  99-103. 
(3;  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  103;  1st  cycle,  p.  56. 

(4)  Morceaux  clioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  57. 
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French  chronicle  inserted  in    the  Chroniques  de   Saint-Denis,  and  corresponds 
willi  the  paragraplis  740  to  754  of  Joinville's  worlv. 

But  the  preceding  analysis  has  shown  that  the  Hialoire  de  Saint  Louis  lacks 
essentially  composition  and  sequence.  It  is  formed  of  separate  parls,  and  seems 
to  have  been  finished  twice  and  started  afiesli.  Gaston  Paris  lias  closely 
studied  its  singular  structure,  and  iii  an  article  in  Romania  (1),  and  then  in 
volume  XXXII  of  the  Histoire  lillernire  de  In  France,  he  has  established  definite- 
ly Ihe  following  conclusions  :  "  The  narrative  ol  the  crusade  must  have  been 
a  separate  part,  and  conslihilcs  true  Memoires,  no!  at  all  designed  for  the 
special  glorification 
of  saint  Louis,  in 
fact,  its  hero  is.loin- 
ville :  he  lells  us  his 
adventures,  his  dif- 
ficulties, his  man- 
lu'r  of  living,  delails 
w  liicli  have  ahsolul- 
ely  nothing  to  do 
with  saint  Louis  ; 
the  latter  is  never 
the  central  figure  of 
the  narrative,  and 
is  only  referred  lo 
when  in  compan\ 
with Joinville.  This 
is,  tlien,  simply  a 
collection  of  the  se- 
neschal's personal 
memoirs.  " 

These  Memoires,  Avhich  comprise  paragraphs  HO  to  666,  were  probably  com- 
posed about  1272.  Though  not  a  very  succinct  composition,  at  least  this  part 
of  the  work  does  not  betray  Ihe  senility  of  the  octogenarian.  Wiicn  he  i-esumes 
his  Memoires  in  order  lo  add  anecdotes  relative  to  saint  Louis,  .loiuNillc  pain- 
fully gathers  a  number  of  incongruous  recollcclions  and  pud^i  his  end  willi 
borrowings  from  a  romant. 

The  Historical  Value  of  Joinville.  —  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  maslerv  of 
Villehardouin  to  the  somewhat  superficial  iiuiuisiliveness  of  Joinville.  I'ul  Ihe 
latter  was  a  loyal  and  frank  witness,  and  reports  with  ingenuity  all  he  saw  or 
heard.     And   he  has  the    gift    of  seeing:    liis    eye    is  that    of  a  ptimilive  artist. 


joixviLLE  orFEUs  HIS  History  of  Saint  Louis  ro  iiiii  kix.  i.oli>  hi  tin 

From  a  miniature  of  the  beginning  of  the  xiv  century, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the   Histort/  of  Saint  Louis. 


(i)  Romania.  1894.  p.  508 
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struck  by  silhouettes,  colours,  picturesque  details  oi'  all  kinds.  Unfortuualely, 
Joinville,  too  much  occupied  witli  details,  never  seeks  to  grasp  the  whole.  His 
narrative  of  the  crusade  is  a  succession  of  trifling  facts,  more  amusing  than 
interesting,  of  fragmentary  descriptions,  naive  and  often  obscure  (the  battle  of 
Mansourah),  even  of  chatting  which  interrupts  without  clarifying  the  account. 
On  the  whole,  his  portrait  of  saint  Louis  is  rather  awkward.  Perhaps  Joinville's 
work  in  preserving  I  he  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  kings  has  not 
been  so  valuable  as  generally  supposed. 

The  Literary  Value  of  Joinville.  —  Mere  it  may  be  said  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Freiuii  literature,  ''  We  thought  to  find  an  author,  and  we  found 
a  man.  "  Joinville  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and  probity,  distinguished  in  mind  and 
heart,  and  who  talks.  Do  not  read  his  book  as  an  historical  document,  but  seek 
therein  the  manner  of  thinking,  feeling,  seeing  of  a  thirteenth  century  knight, 
and  you  Avill  be  fascinated  and  instructed.  Though  one  may  be  compelled  to 
speak  Avith  reserve  of  llie  liislorian,  the  faults  pointed  out  become  exquisite  • 
merits  in  the  causeiir.  We  have  said  that  he  only  saw  details;  but  what  pictur- 
esque naivete  in  what  he  relates  about  the  Nile  (iST-iQO),  about  the  Bedouins 
(2i9-253)  ;  of  the  Vieux  de  la  Montague  (451-463).  He  sees  at  a  glance  the  colour 
of  the  baimers  (198),  the  costumes  (408),  the  appearance  and  the  effects  of  the 
Greek  fire  (206  and  314),  etc.  He  describes  the  haltle  of  Mansourah  like  a  knight 
who,  having  taken  part  in  it  himself  was  unable  to  see  it  as  a  whole,  but  tells 
with  truthful  realism  all  he  has  himself  seen  (cf.  Stendhal's  description  of 
Waterloo  in  his  "  Chartreuse  de  Parme  ". 

To  this  gift  of  seeing  he  adds  a  candid  analysis  of  his  sentiments.  He  admits 
his  weaknesses  ;  he  does  not  like  to  dilute  his  wine  (25),  he  does  not  disdain 
wealth  (439):  he  has  more  horror  of  leprosy  than  of  mortal  sin  (26-28);  he  is 
disgusted  at  the  idea  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  (29),  etc.  H  is  this  sincer- 
ity wliich  makes  Joinville  one  of  the  most  popular  ancestors  of  the  French. 
It  gives  his  book  exceptional  rank  among  the  Imman  documents  of  the    past  (1). 

IV.  —  FROISSART  (1337-1410?). 

Biography.  —  Born  at  Valenciennes  in  1337,  Froissart,  concerning  whose 
infancy  we  have  only  the  few  ordinary  details  which  he  gives  in  his  poetry,  went 
to  England  in  1361,  to  join  the  entourage  of  Queen  Philippe  de  Hainaut,  wife  of 

(1)  History  from  Joinville  to  Froissart   —  Guillaume  de  Nangis  (died  1302)  wrote  a  Life  of 

Saint  L(juis,  the  French  \ersion  of  wliich  \\  as  insertdl  in  the  Gratidps  Chroniques  de  Saint- 
Denis.  —  La  Chronique  des  Qnatre  premiers  VaJois  (1327-1392)  was  written  by  a  clerc  of  Rouen, 
who  possessed  genuine  narrative  talent.  —  Jean  Label  (1290-1370),  canon  of  Liege,  wrote  Vrayes 
Chroniques  [1326-1361),  the  MS.  of  which  was  not  completely  i-ecovered  until  1862.  by  Paiilin 
Paris.  —  The  continuation  ot  the  Grandes  Chroniques  must  always  be  noted,  written  for  this 
period  by  a  sort  of  official  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  Pierre  d'Orgefhont. 
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Edward  [II.  He  presented  to  his  patroness  a  book  which  hr  h;id  made  from  the 
chronicle  of  his  compalriot  Jean  Lebel,  and  which  contained  an  acconnt  of 
events  from  1336-11^60.  Dnring  the  eight  years  he  passed  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  queen  as  "  clerc  de  sa  chambre  ",  Froissart  composed  many  verses  ;  but 
he  chiefly  profited  by  his  situation  to  question  mnneioiis  \vilness(>s,  both  English 
and  French,  concerning  the  events  he  proposed  to  relate.  Furliieiniore,  he 
visited  Scotland,  Western  France,  and  Italy;  and  il  was  al  Rome  in  \'M)  that 
he  heard  of  the  deatluof 
the  Queen  of  England. 

lie  returned  to  Flanders, 
and  found  a  patron  in  the 
Duke  de  Brabant,  Wen- 
ceslas,  who  gave  him  in 
i'M'S  the  cure  of  Lessines 
in  the  environs  of  Mons 
in  Hainaut.  lie  was  also 
protected  at  this  time  by 
Robert  de  Namur,  lord  de 
Beaufort,  who  was  married 
to  the  sister  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  It  was  then 
that  Froissart  wrote,  for 
Wenceslas,  the  romance 
of  Meliador,  and  for  Robert 
de  Namur  the  first  book  of 
his  Chroniqaes  in  1378. 
After  the  death  of  Wen- 
ceslas in  1383,  Froissart 
found  a  new  patron  in 
tiuydeChatlllon,  Count  de 
Blois,  who  made  him 
canon    of    Chimay,     and 

attached  him  to  hisown  person  as  chaplain.  The  count  de  Blois  was  a  friend  of 
France  ;  and  he  balanced  in  Froissart's  mind  tlie  English  influence  of  Robert  de 
Namur.  In  1386,  he  accompanied  Guy  on  his  travels,  after  which  he  undertook 
a  long  excursion  :  in  1388,  lie  went  to  Beam,  to  gather  more  information  at  the 
court  of  Gaston  Pliebus,  Count  de  Foix.  During  the  long  journey  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Orthez,  Froissart  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  by  questioning 
all  sorts  of  witnesses  ;  and  in  this  regard  he  may  be  compared  to  a  kind  of  re- 
porter. At  Pamiers  he  met  one  of  Gaston's  knights,  Messire  Espan  du  Leu,  who 
served  liim  as  guide  while  telling  him  excellent  stories.  Froissart  stayed  three 
months  at   Ortliez,    where  Gaston  held  his  court.     In   February,  1389,  he  left 


FUOISSART    DlJ-liKS    HIS    ClirulliclcS     TO    ED\\A1U)    Ul, 
KING    OF    ENGLAMD 

From  ;i    miniature  of  the    end   of  the  siv  century, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 
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Orlhez,  and  Avent  to  Avignon,  then  to  Auvergne  where  he  attended  the  wedding 
of  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  Jeanne  dc  Boulogne.  In  August  he  was  again  at  Paris, 
for  the  solemn  entry  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere. 

Retiring  to  Valenciennes,  he  finished  his  second  book,  which  he  had  begun 
in  1388,  wrote  his  tliird  in  1390,  and  began  the  fourlli  in  1392.  In  1395  lie  re- 
turned to  England,  otfered  to  Bichard  II  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  passed 
three  months  at  court,  and  returned  to  Valenciennes  to  complete  his  fourth 
book.  He  lost  his  patron,  tlie  Count  de  Blois,  in  1397.  In  what  year  did  he 
die?  1410  has  long  been  ciled  as  tlie  date,  but  no  mention  of  Froissart  is  found 
after  U04. 

We  possess  many  MSS.  of  Froissarl's  Chroniques.  The  first  edition  was  publish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  lifteenth  century  in  foiu-  folio  volumes.  Aflerwaids  fol- 
loAved  the  edition  of  Buchon  (1824),  then  that  of  Simeon  Luce  (1869-72;,  etc. 

Fnoissart's  Chronicles.  —  II  is  impossitjI(>  to  make  an  analysis  of  so  extensive  a 
work.  We  must  content  ourselves  n  itti  indicating,  book  by  Ijook,  Itiosc  passages  wliicli 
arc  ttie  most  remarliablc  and  Itic  most  frequently  ciuoled. 

In  a  prologue  Froissart  praises  kuinlitly  courage,  and  iinites  all  young  kniglits  to  read 
his  book  ill   order  to  learn  liovv  to  become  valiant  (1). 

'I'lic  first  book  contains  an  account  ol~cvents  between  132.5  and  1378.  In  one  whole 
part  de\otcd  to  past  events,  Froissart  makes  use  of  tlie  Chroniques  of  Jean  Lebel.  But  lie 
twice  rewrote  this  lirst  book,  and  liis  last  version,  made  after  1400,  is  tlic  most 
impartial. 

We  should  note  in  this  lj:jok  :  iMtuard  Ill's  campaign  against  the  Scots  in  1327 
(ch.  xxxiv-l);  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346  (cli.  lx)  (2);  the  siege  of  (Calais  and  the  devotion 
of  Eustactie  de  Saint-Pierre  1346-47  (ch.  i.xvi)  (3);  the  combat  of  the  Thirty,  1351 
(ch.  Lxxn)  ;  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  1356  (ch.  Lxxvia)  (4)  ;  the  story  of  Ktienne  Marcel  and 
liis  dealli,  135S  (ch.  lxxx)  ;  the  battle  of  Coclierel,  1364  (ch.  lxxxviu)  ;  llie  sack  of 
Limoges,  1369  (ch.  cccxvi). 

The  second  book  includes  tlie  events  between  1378  and  1385.  —  We  should  note  :  the 
famous  story  of  the  roaliers  and  their  chief,  ^Icrigot  Marches  (cli.xLvn);  [this  account  is 
continued  in  Book  ill  (ch.  xiv)]  ;  the  narration  of  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  13S2(ch.  i.ii- 
Liii)  ;  the  revolt  of  Wat  Tyler  in  Fngland,  1381  (ch.  cvi-cxii). 

The  third  book  covers  the  period  of  1385-1388.  The  most  remarkable  episodes  are 
Froissart's  journey  to  Beam  and  his  sojourn  at  the  court  at  Ortliez  (ch.  ii-vvin)  ;  and 
especially,  the  tragic  death  of  the  young  son  of  Gaston  Pliebus  (ch.  xui). 

The  fourth  book  deals  willi  events  occurring  between  1388  and  1400.  The  following  are 
notable:  the  exploits  of  tlie  French  knights  at  tlie  jousts  of  S.iint-Sugetleberth,  near 
Calais  (ch.  vi  and  xii) ;  the  taking  of  tlic  stronghold  of  Mont-Ventadour  (cti.  xi)  ;  the 
dcalli  of  (laston  de   Foix  (<li.   \\ni)  ;   Froissart's  last  journey   to  iMigland  (cti.  xl),  etc. 

The  Historical  Value  of  Froissart.—  The  imnwious  professioiidt  cliruniclers 
of  the  preceding  centuries  had  been  merely  compilers.     Their  works  are  con- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.   105. 
.  (2)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  107. 

(3)  —  -         2nd  cycle,  p.  110. 

(4)  —  —         Isl  cycle,  p.  60. 
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suited  for  iiironnation,  not  read  lor  Ihi'iiiselves.  They  show  exact iliuh'  and 
diligence;  hut  we  do  not  look  to  them  for  picturesque  and  vivid  pictures  of  any 
epoch.  Froissarl  was  the  first  who  uiidertoolv  vividly  lo  (k'[)icl  chivahx,  with 
its  costumes,  its  exploits,  its  leles,  its  castles.  He  Avas  not  himself  a  knight,  hut 
a  curious  spectator,  dizzied  by  tourneys  and  battles.  Not  always  spectator, 
either;  it  is  true  he  did  not  see  Cressy  nor  Poictiers,  but  he  made  squires  and 
heralds  talk  about  them,  and  even  from  the  greatest  lords  he  often  gathered  many 
details  valuabh'  lor  their  ver\  minuteness.  And  he  was  really  an  eye  witness  of 
some  events  :  tlie  troubles 
in  Flanders,  the  feles  of 
Riom,  etc.  He  lived  at  the 
courts  of  i]ngland  and  Or- 
Ihez  ;  he  knew  Edward  III 
and  Richard  11,  Robert 
Bruce,  king  of  Scot  land,  Wil- 
liam Douglass,  hero  of  the 
Scottish  insurrection,  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  Pierre  de 
r.usignan,  and  Ciaston  Phc- 
bus.  Count  de  Foix.  He  saw 
Chaucer  in  England,  and  Pe- 
Irarch  in  llal\.  For  guides 
he  had  Edward  the  Dispen- 
ser in  England,  and  Messire 
Espan  du  I.eu  in  Ream.  He 
travelled  with  Lords  de  la 
'I'remouille  and  de  Couci, 
and  many  others.  We  must 
remember  that  his  patrons 
were    extremely    great   and 

powerful  lords,  who  look  part  in  tlie  most  imporlani  events  of  a  period  as  bril- 
liant as  it  was  troubled,  and  that  he  received  in  succession  contradictory 
impressions,  sometimes  favourable  to  the  English,  sometimes  to  Ihe  F'rench.  Fi- 
nally we  must  remark  tliat  Froissart  belonged  l)y  birth  and  position  neither  lo 
one  camp  nor  the  other. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  his  Chionicles  arise  Irom  tlie  conditions  under 
which  they  were  written.  We  should  not  ask  of  him  anything  but  iKirnttives 
more  or  less  connecled,  and'of  an  accuracy  quite  objective.  "  He  has  nuuvel- 
lously  painted  his  epoch,  "  says  M.  Jeanroy,  "  though  he  understood  it  very 
little;  he  no  more  reflected  ujion  the  events  whose  narration  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure,  than  did  those  who  brought  him  the  tales,  and  who  had  been  too 
intimately  involved  in  the  circumstances  to  understand  their  significance;  every- 


HEllOISM    or    THE    CITIZESS    OF    CAL.VIS 

How  Calais  surrendered  to  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
hardships  the  citizens  suffered  before  surrendering. 

Froin  a  miniature  of  tlie  end  of  the  xiv  centunj. 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 
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thing  which  was  nol  perfectly  evidejit,  escaiDed  him.  Vov  tiiai  the  sense  of  the 
story  was  lost  in  its  sound  (1).  "  M.  Jeanroy  also  points  out  liis  credulity,  insen- 
sibility and  indifTereiice.  "  His  true  fatherland,  "  he  says,  "  was  the  world  of 
chivalry.  His  sympathies  did  not  belong  to  a  country,  but  to  a  special  class  ; 
on  one  side  lie  placed  knights,  or  soldiers  in  general,  on  the  other  citizens  and 
peasants,  of  whatever  naliouality  ;  for  the  former  he  had  esteem,  for  the  latter 
an  equally  instinctive  distrust  (2).  "  In  short,  though  he  gives  us  a  very  anim- 
ated and  very  entertaining  picture  of  a  society  whicli  was  soon  to  be  trans- 
formed and  to  disappear,  yet,  serious  as  his  suJjject  was,  and  ricli  in  great 
lessons,  he  never  attained  the  heights  of  the  philosopliy  of  history. 

The  Literary  Value  of  Froissart.  —  But  Froissart  knew  how  to  see,  and  he 
makes  his  readers  see.  He  is  a  great  artist.  We  do  not  learn,  from  his  Chron- 
icles, the  sentiments  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  the  appearance  of  his 
personages,  their  actions  and  their  words,  ilieir  costumes,  castles,  all  live  again 
before  our  eyes.  And  in  this  abundance  of  details  there  is  no  confnsion  ;  every 
feature,  every  touch,  every  nuance  is  in  its  place.  There  was  never  a  richer 
palette,  nor  an  illamiiiator's  linnd  more  sure. 

Let  us  add  that  never  were  colours  more  appropriately  applied  to  the  painting 
of  diveise  pictures.  Sometimes  it  is  a  splendid  and  sanguinary  battle—  Cressy, 
Poictiers,Cocherel — where  we  see  great  masses  of  kniglits  and  men-at-arms  mov- 
ing against  an  accurately  painted  background,  in  good  and  correct  order  :  the 
impression  is  tremendous,  as  reality  Avould  be.  Sometimes  it  is  fetes  and  tourna- 
ments :  banners,  shields,  tapestries,  costumes,  gold,  steel  make  luminous  spots 
which  vibrate  before  us.  Sometimes  the  chronicler,  riding  astride  of  his  am- 
bling nag,  follows  the  highroad  accompanied  by  his  valets;  at  his  side  is  Mes- 
sire  Espan,  who  points  out  to  him,  sometimes  at  the  right  hand  sometimes  at 
the  left,  a  castle,  a  forest,  a  vale  ;  and  the  anecdotes  they  tell  cause  the  sil- 
houettes of  knights,  of  roiitiers  and  serfs  to  star  up  amidst  the  pleasant  lands- 
cape. Or  perhaps  it  is  some  legend,  like  that  of  the  fairy-women  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  "  worthy  ",  says  Madame  Darmsteter,  "  to  be  enshrined  in  a  comedy  qf 
Shakespeare  "  (3).  And  Ch.-V.  Langlois  says  (4),  "  His  full-length  portraits  of 
Gaston  Phebus  and  of  Thomas  of  Gloucester,  his  Scottish  landscapes  and  those  of 
the  Midi,  place  Froissart,  among  Avord-painters,  by  the  side  of  Saint-Simon  (S).  " 

(1)  Extraits  des  Chroiiiqueurs  frani;ais  (Hachette),  p.  186. 

(2)  Id.,  p.  189. 

(3)  Froissart,  by  Mary  Darmsteter  (Hachette),  p.  171. 

(4)  Hisloire  de  la  lilterature  franraise  (Juli.evu.le,  Colin),  t.!!,  p-  322. 

(5)  Historical  Works  between  Froissart  and  Commines.  —  Should  be  cited :  Le  Livra  des 
fails  et  buiines  taceurx  du  sage  roi  Charles  V,  written  in  1403  by  Christine  de  Pisan  ;  —  Georges 
Chastelain^  attached  to  the  house  of  Bourgogne,  has  left  a  Chronicle  covering  1419-1474  ;  —  Molinet 
succeeded  him.  ;ind  brought  the  Chronicles  down  from  1476  to  1506.  —  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet 
continued  the  series  of  Burgundian  chroniclers,  and  wrote  the  account  of  the  years  1500-1544.  — 
Olivier  de  la  '*!arche,  chamberlain  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgund}'.  wrote  Memoires  which  cover  the 
period  from  1435  to  1488.  —  Le  Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris  (from  1405  to  1449)  is  also  favour- 
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V.  —  PHILIPPE   DE  COMMINES   (1445-1511  >. 

Biography.  —  lMiilip|)o  Vnii  don  Clylo,  lord  dc  Comniincs,  \\,i^  dcsct'iidt'd 
Iroin  a  boiiigeois  Flcinisli  lainily  ennobled  in  the  loiirleenl  li  cciiIiiin.  lie  was 
born  af  Henescure,  bet\\een 
l-i45  and  1447,  and  his  god- 
i'alher  was  the  Duke  de 
Bourgogne,  Philippe  le  Bon. 
His  education  was  neglecl- 
ed,  and  he  did  nol  learn 
I.alin.  But  he  had  a  great 
talent  for  living  languages, 
and  besides  Flemish  and 
French  he  knew  Italian,  Spa- 
nish and  German.  Scjuire 
to  Philippe  de  Bourgogne 
in  '1404,  be  became  I'avorile 
and  chamberlain  of  the 
Count  dc  Charolais,  latej' 
Charles  the  Bold,  lie  lodk 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monl- 
Ihery  in  14()o,  and  in  the 
campaign  against  the  peo- 
ple oX  Liege  in  1467.  In 
4  i68  lie  intervened  in  tavour 
of  Louis  \1.  after  the  inter- 
view at  Peronne  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  thai 
from  this  time  the  King  of 
France  sought  to  detach 
him  from  the  service  of 
Bui-gundy.    —    Meanwhile, 

in  1471   liew'cnt  to  England  i-omuArr  oi    c<)MMi.m:s 

to   bribe    Lord   llaStino^S     fa-         From  an  oiijiinal  skotcli  of  tiio  beginning  of  tlie  .\vi  coiituiy. 

vorite   of  Edward  IV,    and 

from  there  he  weid   to  Brilanny,  and  tlien  to  Spain,  to  clench  certain  intrigues 

against    Louis   XI.     Bui    the  latter,    profiting   by   Commines'    jKissage    tluough 

able  to  the  house  of  Burgundy.  —  Tlie  oftielal  liistoriographer  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  was. 
under  Chai'les  VI,  an  anonymous  monk  of  .Saint  Denis,  whose  l.atin  text  was  translated  in  1430  by 
Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins  Idied  147^)  and  this  translation  iovm^thQ  Histoire  du  ie(jne  de  Charles  VI 
from  13S!0-14i-2,  the  Hrst  edition  of  which  was  published  iti  1614.  .luvenal  des  Ursins  is  valuable 
for  details  and  anecdotes.  —  During  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the  oflicial  historiographer  was  Jean 
Ghartier,  brother  of  Alain  Charlier. 
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France,  made  him  accept  a  pension.  Finally,  on  August  7,  1472,  Gommines 
openly  abandoned  Charles  the  Bold  for  Louis  XI.  It  ^vas  a  real  betrayal,  as  the 
two  princes  were  then  engaged  in  a  struggle,  and  Commines  brought  the  king 
of  France,  for  money,  all  the  secrets  of  his  former  inaster. 

For  this  he  Avas  royally  recompensed.  CJluimberlain  and  councillor  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension  of  six  thousand  pounds,  captain  of  Ihe  castle  of  Chinon, 
senesctial  of  Poitou,  he  married  in  1473  llelene  de  Chambes,  whose  doAvry  was 
20,000  golden  ecus  and  twelve  lordsliips.  Louis  also  gave  him  the  principality 
of  Talmont,  which  he  liud  sei/ed  from  the  family  of  La  Tremoille,  and  which 
comprised  1,700  fiefs  and  sub-iiefs.  lie  was  thus  the  confidant  and  ambassador 
of  a  king  who,  spending  nothing  on  his  own  person,  never  spared  expense  to 
buy  and  hold  Ihe  services  of  unscrupidous  followers. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XI  in  1483,  Conmiines  was  at  first  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Regency.  Ihit  Aimc  de  Beaujeu,  favourable  lo  tlic  La  Tremoille, 
who  h;id  brought  a  suit  against  the  usurper  of  llicir  principality,  did  not  like 
Commines,  and  she  allied  herself  with  Ihe  paily  of  (he  Duke  d'Orleans,  (he 
future  Louis  XIL  Commines  was  arrested,  despoiled  of  his  property,  imprisoned 
for  eight  months  in  an  iron  cage  at  Loches,  and  for  twenty  months  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie  at  Paris,  and  was  at  length  tried  and  acquitted.  But  the  domain  of 
the  La  Tremoille  was  never  restored  to  him,  and  lie  Avas  banished  to  his  own 
estate.  In  1490  he  resumed  his  seat  in  (he  Council,  and  Churles  Vlll  confided  (o 
him  several  diplomatic  missions  to  Kaly.  lie  does  not  seem  lo  have  enjoyed 
much  favour  under  Louis  Xll,  though  Ik^  accompanied  the  king  lo  Milan  in  1507. 
He  died  on  October  18,  1511,  at  (he  age  of  sixly-four. 

Commines  had  written  Ihe  first  part  of  his  Memoires  (covering  evenls  from 
1464  lo  1483)  during  the  yc^ai's  1488  to  1494  ;  Ihe  second  part  he  wrote  at  Argenlon 
during  tlie  latter  years  of  liis  life.  Of  the  first  part  we  possess  four  MSS.  ;  the 
first  printed  edition  appeared  in  1524.  XVe  have  no  MS.  of  the  second  part, 
the  first  edition  Of  which  is  dated  1528.  The  Memoires  were  reprinted  in 
the  seventeenlli  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Analysis  of  the  Memoires  of  Commines.  —  Tlie  Memoires  are  divided  into  eiglit 
boolis  :  the  first  six  Iia\e  to  do  witli  Charles  tlie  Bold  and  Louis  XI;  tlii;  last  two,  witli 
llie  expeditions  to  Italy  under  Charles  Vlll,  and  a  mention  at  tlic  end  of  the  coronation 
of  Louis  \ll,  May  27,  1498.      We  note  tlie  principal  chapters  : 

Book  I. — Preface  (1).  —  Battle  of  Montlliery  (ch.  in-iv)  ; — Louis  XI.  puts  an  end  to  the 
League  for  Public  Good,  and  enters  Paris  (ch.  vni)  ; — in  this  connection  tlrst  draws  a 
portrait  of  Louis  XI.  (ch.  x)  (2). 

Book  H. — The  interview  at  Peronne  (ch.  \-ix) ; — Chapter  vi  is  a  digression  Sur  Favan- 
tage  que  les  bonnes  lettres,  et  principalenient  les  histoires,  font  aax  princes  el  aux  grands  sei- 
gneurs (3) ; — The  expedition  against  the  revolting  Liegeois  (ch.  xi-xiii). 

(1)  Morceaux  citoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  H5. 

(2)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  116. 

(3)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p    119. 
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Book  /F.— History  of  Ihu  Constalilc  dc  Saiiil  Pol  (cli.  \imi)  ;  — liil(  r\  icw  between  the 
Lord  of  Creville,  ambassador  from  tlie  Constable,  and  Louis  XI  ich.  viii)  ; — capture  of 
the  Constable,  his  ex(;ciition  (ch.  ix-x);  —  Reflections  upon  Fortune  (cli.  xii). 

Book  V. — Ttiis  book  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting,  containing  the  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate campaigns  of  Charles  the  Bold  against  the  Swiss,  the  battles  of  Granson  and 
Morat  in  147fi  (ch.  v-vi)  ; — The  siege  of  Nancy  (ch.  vii) ; — The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
(ch.  viii) ;  -  Eh^quenl  reflections  on  his  politics,  his  character  and  his  fall  (ch.  i\)  (1); — The 
resolutions  made  by  Louis  XI  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  (ch.  x)— A  fine  essay 
on  the  ejfels  de  la  justice  dc  Dieu  upon  princes  (ch  xiv)  (2). — Comtnines'  opinion  upon  the 
character  of  the  French,  and  upon  absolute  government  ;  it  is  here  that  he  pleads  in 
favour  of  the  Estates  General  (ch.  xix). 

Book  VI. — Commines,  returning  from  a  successful  mission  to  Italy  finds  Louis  XI  ill  ; 
The  life  of  the  king  at  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours  (ch.  \i)  ;  — Interview  between 
Louis  XI  and  Francois  de  Paule,  whom  Commines  calls,  we  do  not  know  why,  Brother 
Robert  (ch.  vii)  ; — Last  interview  between  Louis  XI  and  the  Daui)liin  Charles  ^ch.  x)  ; 
—  Reflections  upon  the  evils  endured  by  the  king  and  those  which  he  made  others 
endure;  details  concerning  Plessis-les-Tours;  death  of  the  king  ((-h.  xi)  (S); — Disroars  sur 
la  misl're  de  la  vie  des  hommes,  et  principaleinent  des  princes  (ch.  xii). 

Book  VII. — Commines'  ncgocialions  in  Italy  ;  at  Venice  (ch.  vi); — at  Florence  (ch.  ix)  ; 
Entry  of  Charles  VIII  into  Naples  (ch.  xm) ; — Ilis  coronation  (ch.  xiv). 

Book  F///.— Continuation  of  Charles  VITI's  expedition  into  Italy  (ch.  ii-v)  ;— the  passage 
of  the  artillery  over  the  Apennines  (ch.  vii)  ; — the  battle  of  Fornoue  (ch.  ix-xii)  ; — relurn 
of  Charles  VIII  to  France,  his  projects  of  reform  (ch.  xvui)  ; — dcatli  of  Charles  VIII 
(ch.  xxv)  ; — obsequies  of  Charles  VIII,  and  coronation  of  Louis  XII  (ch.  xxvii). 

Historical  and  Moral  Value  of  Commines.  —  In  bis  dedkalion  lo  tlu'  Aicii- 
bishop  of  \  iciiiiL',  Aiiyelo  Calo,  Coininiiie;;  declares  Ibal  bis  only  object  is  lo 
furnish  documents  to  Ibis  prelate,  wbo  wisbed  to  write  in  Latin  a  history  of 
Louis  XI.  However  this  may  be,  bis  Memoires  possess,  above  every  merit,  that 
of  being  accurate  and  sincere  :  Commines  speaks  only  of  what  be  has  himself 
seen  ;  he  depicts  only  such  personages  as  be  has  himself  intimately  known.  Of 
Charles  Ibe  Bold  and  Louis  XI  lie  has  left  final  porl rails  ;  modern  k'arning  has 
only  had  lo  complete  them.  II  is  llic  same  with  regard  lo  Louis  \l's  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  and  of  Charles  Viil's  expedition  lo  ilal\  :  Ccnnmines  gives 
the  whole  truth. 

But  Ihougb  his  facts  are  exact,  and  bis  characters  well  drawn,  Commines'  real 
merit  lies  elsewhere  :  in  his  understanding  of  men  and  their  actions.  He  thinks, 
and  he  frequently  interrupts  his  narrative  lo  share  his  reflections  wilh  ns.  And 
these  are  not  vague  or  naive  corifidences,  biil  proton nd  and  penelraling  ideas 
regarding  Ibe  slalcsman,  the  philosopher  and  Ihe  moialisl.  In  reading  him  we 
understand  why  he  left  Charles  the  Bold — that  is,  Ihc  thoughtless  and  hrulal  re- 
presentative of  all  that  was  most  narrow  in  the  past,  for  Louis  XI,  the  most 
thoughtful  of  French  kings,  the  statesman  of  Ibe  future.  Commines  is  full  of 
ideas  which  make  him  less  like  Machiavelli,  whom  he  is  too  often  said  lo  resemble, 

(1)  Morceaux'  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  121. 

(2)  —  —        1st    cycle,  p.  65. 

(3)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  125 
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than  Richelieu  and  Monlesquieu  ;  he  is  bolh  the  champion  of  Ihe  royal  power 
against  the  great  vassals,  and  of  the  Estates  General  whicli  limit  the  absolutism 
of  princes.  He  admires  the  English  constitution,  like  a  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Again,  he  reminds  one  of  Bossuel,  when,  after  liavingso  subtly  analys- 
ed the  human  causes  of  success  and  failure,  he  ends  with  Ihe  theoiy  of  Pro- 
vidence and  the  mysterious  action  of  God  ;  and  his  rellections  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  the  liold  bear  comparisop  with  the  Oraisoiis  funebres, 

So,  Commines  was  a  thinker,  a  statesman  and  moralist.  Between  his  Memoires 
and  those  of  .loinville  there  is  a  great  coiitrast  ;  he  is  nearer  related  to  Villehar- 
douin. 

Literary  Value  of  Commines.  —  Commines  has  neither  the  picturesque  bril- 
liance of  Froissarl,  nor  the  charm  of  .loinville.  He  Avriles  heavily,  and  he  never 
paints.  But  he  has  precision,  finesse,  his  sallies  hit  Ihe  mark,  and  above  all  he 
has  no  literary  alTectalion.  "  Conunines  complains  somewhere  of  lacking /i7er- 
ary  skill ;  a  modern  reader  is  completely  disposed  to  congratulate  him  (1).  " 
In  his  work  we  find  witty  pages  {VOurs  et  les  Trois  Compa(jnons)  {^),  and  images 
and  metaphors  of  Hie  most  striking  precision,  like  those  of  Saint-Simon  (3). — But 
he  should  especially  be  praised,  when  he  rises  to  the  consideration  of  religious 
and  political  subjects,  for  using  a  solemn,  well-knit  language,  full  of  sense, 
which  makes  the  same  impression  as  the  seventeenth  century  (yra/id  style. 


11. 

IVIKDl^^VAIv  SKRMONS. 

It  seems  surprising  liow  fewKrcncli  texts  survive  of  a  genre  of  liicialure  more 
cultivated  than  any  other  in  the  Middle  Ages,  until  we  learn  that  Ihe  greater 
part  of  these  texts  came  down  to  us  in  Latin,  whether  the  preachers  themselves 
made  use  of  Latin,  or  whether  their  sermons,  preached  in  French,  had  been 
prepared,  written  and  preserved  in  Latin  There  are  even  sermons  written  half 
in  Latin,  half  in  French:  tlie  macaronic  style.  Here  we  have  a  problem  in  cri- 
ticism Avhich  is  difficult  and  probably  unsolvaljje.  Wi'  must  content  ourselves 
with  noting  the  chief  preachers  whose  sermons  in  French  have  survived. 

SAINT  BERNARD  (I091-1153j.  —  Of  Saint  Bernard  we  have  eighty-four 
sermons  in  French,  translated  from  Latin   at  Ihe   beginning  of  the  thirteenth 

(1)  Jeanrov,  Extraits  des  Chroniqueurs  (Hachette),  p.  354. 

(2)  Morreaua:  chuisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  63. 

(3(    Jeanroy,  Extraits  den  Chroniqueurs,  (Hachette),  p.  356. 
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century.  Saint  Ik'inard  Avas  an  admirable  orator,  sometimes  (oo  subtle  and 
scholastic  for  our  taste,  but  full  of  unction  and  vehemence,  strength  and 
tenderness.     He  often  evokes  comparison  with  l»ossuet  (i). 

MAURICE  DE  SULLY  (  '?  -1196).  —  Bishop  of  Paris,  Maurice  de  Sully  had 
great  fame  as  a  preaclier.     He  tias  left  a  collection  of  his  French  sermons,  which 
he  prepared  for   his  priests,  and  IwcMily  MSS.  of   which  liave  been    discovered. 
Tliese   sermons  were  print- 
ed in  U84and  1511.— Sully 
has  an   easy,    pleasant    aud 
appealing-  eloquence.      His 
sermons    abound    in   anec- 
dotes and  examples.     This 
may  be  §een  in  his  delight- 
ful   sermon    for    the    third 
Sunday     after     Easter,     in 
which  he  relates  Hie  legend 
of  the  monk   who   listened 
to  fli(>  song  of  a  bird  (2). 

JACQUES  DE   VITRY 

(  ?  -H'M).  —  Aullior  ol 
several  'historical  and  mys- 
tical works,  .Jacques  de  ^  i- 
try  made  a  collcclion  of 
numerous  seiinons  as  a  sort 
of  manual  lor  the  use  of 
preachers.  Ibis  collection 
is  especially  c-urious  by  rea- 
son of  the  examples  it  gives, 
in    Hie    form  of  anecdoles, 

legends,  oriental  aud  popular  tales,  etc.  We  have  ahead}  [xiiidcd  oul  llic 
service  which  could  be  rendered  by  these  examples,  otlier  media'val  collections 
of  which  exist,  to  students  of  folk-lore. 

GERSON  (1 368-1 4''29j.  —  We  pass  over  a  long  period,  very  rich,  however, 
in  celebrated  preachers  belonging  eilher  to  tlie  secular  clergy  or  to  Hie  Francis- 
cans and  l^reachcrs.  In  the  thirteeiilh  century,  nearl\  llnce  huntlred  preach- 
ers may  be  cited. — In  the  fonilcenlii  century,  Jean  Chailier,  born  at  Gerson, 


.lean  (jerson.  —  tiil;   iiuasuiie  of  wisdom 
•'  How  Sapience  speaks  to  the  disciple,  ami  shows  him  hnw 

ho  (•,<)\ilil  lead  a  holy  and  devout  life.  " 
TJih  miniature,  exlructed  from  a  manuscript  of  the  treatise 
of  picti/  composed  by  Jean  Gerson,  dates  onUj  from  the 
beginninri  of  the  xvi  centurij. 


(1)  Read  a  Frenc-h  sermon  by  .Saint    Bernard   in  the   Chai.r. 
other  in  Gledat's  Chrestomathie,  p.  395. 

(2)  Text  given  by  Aubertin.  p.  256  ;  by  Ci.i':nAT,  p.  :592. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Univcrsily,  preached  before  the  court  from  1389  to  1397  in  the 
church  of  Saitil  Paul.     A  few  years  later  he  became  cure  of  the  parish  of  Saint- 

.Teau-de-Greve,  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  was  a  popularprcacher. 
We  possess  about  sixty  Freucli 
seiiHons  by  (lersou.  We  lind 
ill  I  hem  a  considerable  abuse 
of  allegory  and  scholasticism, 
bill  lliey  possess  unction, 
patlios,  a  sustained  dignity 
wliicli  did  not  exclude  vehe- 
ment familiarity  but  never 
descended  to  Ihe  trivial  (1). 

ME  NOT  (U40-1 518),  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  If  we  possess  the 
true  text  of  his  sermons  (the 
most  celebrated  of  wliicli  are 
lliose  on  Sainle  Madeleine  and 
on  L'Enfanl  Produjue),  \leiiol 
ceilainly  mingled  French  and 
Latin  in  Hie  most  burlesque 
iiiaiiiicr  ;  hut  tliis  did  not  pre- 
vent liis  having  admirable  mo- 
menlsof  eioiiuencein  Ihe  midst 
of  his  butVooncry. 

OLIVIER    MAILLARD 

(    ?    -150-2),    was    vicar-general 
lo  tlie  French  Franciscans,  con- 
fessor to  Charles  VI 11,  and  prea- 
ched in  many  places  from  14G0 
to  1502.  His  numerous  sermons 
have  been  published  in  Latin; 
we  have  but  three  in  French  : 
La  Confession,  La  Passion  and 
Le  Sermon   do   Bruges  (popularly  called    Ihe  sern^on  tousseux,  because  it    is  said 
that  the  author  maiked   willi  hem!  hem  !  the  places  where  he  intended  to  stop 
and  cough?)     These  three  sermons  give  an  idea  of  the  original  and  powerful 


Juan  (iursoii.  —  si;chet  assemisi.y  of  tug  man 

MliDITATlINa    Willi     ins    SOUL 

Miniature  oi'  Uie  iK^^iiiniui;'  cif  llie  xvi  rentviry.  IVonlis- 
piece  composed 
versity . 


by 


Chaiicelli)!'   of  the  Paris  Uni- 


(1)  Two  fragments  from  Gerson  are  quoted  by  Aubertin,  p.  308;  Gledat  quotes   his    Plainte  de 
rUniversile,  iil  onc(!  so  ingenious  and  eloquent,  p.  402. 
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aiiimalion  of  Maillard,  who  took  liis  lislcMuns  to  task  and  lixMlod  liiein,  wlialcver 
llicir  rank,  wilh  truly  eloquent  roughness. 

In  his  Passion,  which  was  preached  at  Laval  in  1490,  we  ina\  adniirc  a  realistic 
and  pathetic  picture  ol'  the  deatii  of  (IhrisI,  wliicli  (\itr<  not  surprise  in  a  con- 
temporary of  Villon  (1). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Coiiceniiiig  hisloriotjraphical  ivoi-k^    of  Ihe  Middle  A(jes,   consult   (Hi.  \  .    I.anclois'   Histoire 

de  [a  lilteraturc  francuise  (.lulIeNillo,  Colin),  vol.  11,  cliap.  m. 
Exlruits  des  Chroniqueurs  fraiifais,  editions  Pahis-.Ieanuoy  (Hachette),  Ptrrr  deJulleville 

(Colin),  AuBERTiN  (Belin). — Each  of  theso  volumes  contains  cxccllunt    notices   upon  Vil- 

lehardouin,  Joiuvillo,  Froissart  and  Coiumines. 
E.  Faglet,  Sei:ieme  sieclc,  first  chapter  :    Commynes,  1894. 
Concerning  the  Sermon-wrilers  :  Lecuy  de  la  Mauche,  La    Chaire    fran^aisc  nil    moyen   lige 

(2nd  ed.,  1886). — Abbe  Bolr(;oi>,  La  Chaire  fraricaise  an  douzieme  sii-cle  (Paris,  lS79j. — 

Abl)(''  Samolu.lan,  Elude  sur  la    Cluiire  el   la  Soc'ele  francaise  an    xei:ieiiu-  sii'clc,  ()li\icr 

Maillard  (Paris,   1891). 


(1)  Read  extracts  from  the  Seriaou   da    Bruges   and  La    Passion   hv   O.    Maillan: 
p   317. 


in     AlIBERTIN, 


the    duke   of    n e II  n  y   a  .n  h    mis    \\  i  r  r 
From  a  ininial\u'o  of  the  ,\iv  centuiv . 
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SECOND  PART. 

The   Sixteenth   Century 


FIRST  CHAPTER. 
GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 


1.  THE  RENAISSANCE  is  the  period  of  French  literature  extending  approxim- 
ately between  i5i5  and  1610.  This  word  expresses,  by  a  happy  metaphor, 
the  awakening  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Among  the  causes  of  the  Renaissance  must  be  mentioned  :  The  Italian 
wars  (i494-i5i5),  the  invention  of  printing  (1450),  and  the  Reformation    i52i). 

3.  HUMANISM  is  the  disinterested  study  of  antiquity,  both  from  the  critical 
and  aesthetic  points  ol  view.  Its  first  representatives  were  Italians  like 
PE7R4RCH— {XIV  century);  ERASMUS  in  Holland  (1467-1536),  after  which  it 
spread  throughout  France,  especially  by  the  teaching  of  the  College  Royal, 
founded  in   1529. 

4.  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES.  I'nder  Francois  1  the  court  was  a  centre  of  ele- 
gance and  taste.  —  The  aristocracy  protected  men  of  letters.  —  The  clergy 
adopted  reforms  after  the  Council  of  Trent  (i543-i563).  —  The  middle  classes 
were  better  educated,  and  it  was  above  all   for  them  that   Rabelais  and  Mon- 


5.  THE  ARTS,  under  Italian  influence,  were  revived  ;  this  was  also  an  epocii 
of  important  scientiflc  discoveries. 

6.  Among  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  must  be  noted  that  of  Italy  and  of  Spain; 
in  England,  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON,  who  were  unknown  in  France. 
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I. 


DATES   AND  DEFINITIONS. 


DECOIiATL'l)    LETTER 

used   ])v    Gh.  Plantin. 


Ill:  name  Renaissance  is  given  lo  lliat  period  whieh 
evieiids  approxinialel v  fiom  llie  aecessioii  ol' 
Krangois  1  (1515)  to  the  dealli  of  Henri  IV  (1610). 
i5nl  these  dates,  like  those  which  define  the  Middle 
Ages,  have  lo  be  slightly  altered  ^\illi  relation 
to  the  drama  :  Mysteres  were  not  prohibited  un- 
til 4.'i4'^,  and  sixteenth  century  tragedy  did  not 
begin  until  after  155".  On  the  other  hand,  Ma- 
Iherbe,  who  is  classed  in  the  classic  period, 
had  reached  full  maturity  under  Henri  IV  ;  and 
a  writer  such  as  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  whose  Tra- 
giques  did  not  appear  until  1620,  is  regarded  as 
a  sixteenth  century  poet.  We  must  therefore 
take  account  of  schools  and  individual  temper- 
aments even  more  than  of  dales. 
The  word  Renaissance  expresses  in  the  happiest  manner,  by  a  simple  and  poetic 
metaphor,  the  awakening  of  arts  and  letters  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tlie  ninth  century  (Ch^irlemagne)  and  the  thirteenth  (Saint  Louisj  had 
already  had  their  awakenings.  Rut  is  it  regrettable  that  the  sixteenth  century 
should  have  liroken  away  from  llie  Middle  Ages,  abandoned  Hie  national  genres, 
and  imitated  Italy  and  especially  Hie  ancients?  Tliis  question  has  long  been 
settled.  The  fourteenth  and  ])articularly  Hie  fifteeiiHi  centuries  were,  so  to  speak, 
torpid.  Tliey  continued  ("lolliic  Art,  but  altered  it ;  they  also  deformed  the  liter- 
ary genres,  and  produced  iiDlliing  new  except  perhaps  in  drama. 

But  at  Hie  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  everything  awolce  lo  new  life. 
Life  at  court  and  castle  was  reorganised;  —  Hie  citizen  and  rural  classes  acquired 
more  and  more  social  and  political  importance;  -  science  tended  to  separate  from 
theology; — the  arts  were  secularised,  religious  architecture  diminishing  and 
private  architeclure  developing; — the  ideas  of  cliivalry,  decidedly  upset  by 
the  Hundred  Years  \N  ar,  gave  place  lo  modern  strategy; — literature  abandoned, 
more  and  more,  direct  observation  and  realism,  to  draw  substance  from  the 
sources  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  became  more  individual  and  more 
xsthelic. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  movement? 


II.   —  CAUSES  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 


The  Italian  Wars  (U95- 1515).  —  France  had,  throughout   the  Middle   Ages, 
continuous  relations  with  Italy,  and  until  the  fourteenth  century  the  latter  bor- 
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rowed  ire  )i  II  Ficiicli  lilcialiiir.  lUil  in  llie  rourlcciilli  Lciiliiiy  occurred  a  sort  of 
rupture.  Tlic  rapid  developnieiil  nl  llal\,  which  had  become  freer  and  bolder, 
%vas  not  repeated  in  France.  Tlic  canipai^^ni  of  (Jliaries  VIM  in  the  kin<,^dom  of 
.Naples,  at  (he  end  of  the  fiflecnih  century,  renewed  contact  between  the  two 
nations.  Continued  under  Louis  Ml  and  Frangois  I,  these  expeditions  estab- 
lished an  uninterrupted  connection, 

The  Italian  Renaissance.  —  Haly,  when  lije  French  arrived,  had  already  been 
for  two  cenlinies  in  tin*  enjoyment  of  a  complete  renascence,  and  was  tlien 
making  ready  to  produce  incomparable  masterpieces  in  arts  and  letters.  Uante 
had  died  in  IS'il,  Petrarch  in  1374,  Boccaccio  in  1375.  The  painter  (liotlo  (died 
lH3i)  had  freed  Italian  art  from  the  imitation  of  the  Byzantine.  These  men 
had  left  successors,  and  everything  was  in  their  favour.  The  political  condition 
of  Italy,  the  perpetual  struggles  between  cities,  between  difTerent  parties  in  the 
same  city,  liad  given  rise  to  local  tyrannies  which  were  as  beneficial  and  pro- 
pitious to  arts  and  letters  as  they  were  fatal  to  individual  liberty.  The  Sforza 
family  at  Milan,  the  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Medici  at  Florence  favoured  poets  and 
artists.  At  Uome  the  Popes  kept  architects  and  sculjjtors  at  work  perfecting 
the  beauty  of  the  Eternal  City. 

After  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453;,  a  great  number  of  learn- 
ed (ireeks  took  refuge  in  Italy,  bringing  with  them,  to  princes  and  Universities, 
such  MSS.  as  had  escaped  fire  and  pillage,  and  they  were  given  professorships 
for  the  teaching  of  their  language.  Italy,  furthermore,  had  never  ceased  to 
study  the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato  ;  and  Petrarch,  already  an  old  man, 
took  lessons  in  Creek.  But  in  the  second  half  of  llic  fiftccntli  ceidnry,  Creek 
culture  rellowered  everywhere  in  Italy  and  the  Platonic  Academy  at  F'lorence, 
under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  became  a  ceiil(M'  of  enthusiasm  and 
erudition. 

Then  magnificent  libraries  were  foundi'd  :  Ihe  \ledicis  enrii  hed  Florence 
with  that  of  llie  monastery  of  San  Marco;  Cardinal  I'.essarion  l)c(|iical  hed  hislo 
Venice;  Nicolas  V  established  the  Vaticdn  (1);  each  city  and  monastery  wished 
to  have  now  its  own  library,  so  that  even  to  day  the  MSS.  preserved  in  these 
collections  form  the  basis  of  all  scholarly  editions. 

In  Italy,  the  arts  followed  the  same  movemeni  ;  llie  names  of  Ciotio,  Uruuel- 
leschi,  Chiberti,  Doiuitello  prepare  us,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  for  the  marvels  of  painting,  sculpttne  and  architecture  of  the  sixt- 
eenth. 

Finally,  the  most  delicate  and  varied  taste  was  cluuacteristic  of  Italian  life 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onward,  whether  the  life  of  courts,  of  castles,  or  of 
cities.     At  Florence,    Venice,  Rome,  Milan,  Urbiuo,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Verona, 

(1)  The  famous  Atnbrosian  of  Milan  dates  only    from  Uie   seventeentli  century  ;  it  was  founded 
by  Cardinal  Frederic  Rorromeo. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  LUer.  6 
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everybody  was  an  artist  and  coiiiiaisseiir.  As  il  had  foinierly  been  at  Alliens, 
the  citizen  and  the  man  ol'  the  i^eople,  as  well  as  the  great  lord,  inslinclively 
loved  beauty.  The  most  humble  monument,  religious  or  civil,  public  or 
private,  had  its  own  distinction  and  originality.  The  splendour  of  the  sky,  the 
harmony  of  the  landscapes  and  the  elegance  of  the  architecture  formed  an  ad- 
mirable background  for  these  strong  and  supple  bodies  Avhich.  draped  in  silken 
cloaks  or  plebeian  rags,  assumed  quite  naturally  the  most  statuesque  poses. 

This  thrilling  life,  of  art,  of  liberty,  of  curiosity,  must  liave  forcibly  impressed 
the  soldiers  of  Charles  Vlll,  Louis  XII  and  Fran(;ois  I  ;  and  the  Italian  expedit- 
ions are  justly  considered  one  of  the  essential  causes  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance (i). 

Printing.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Coster  de  Harlem,  had 
printed  pictures  of  the  saints,  with  legends,  by  means  of  wood-engraving.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  he  who  first  used  characters  cut  out  of  wood  for  printing 
by  hand  the  inscriptions  on  pictures.  But  it  was  Gutenberg  who  invented 
movable  characters  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  method  of  grouping  them  so  as  to 
form  plates  from  which  any  immber  of  copies  could  be  drawn  Ijy  means  of  a 
machine  moved  by  tlie  arm.  The  first  printed  work  was  the  Bible  of  Guten- 
berg, produced  at  Maycnce  in  1450  and  known  as  the  Mazarine  Bible. 

At  first,  the  printers,  who  printed  on  vellum,  to  which  were  added  by  hand 
the  initial  letters  of  chapters,  titles,  etc  ,  wished  llieir  books  lo  be  considei-ed 
as  manuscripts  and  sold  them  very  dear.  But  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  printing-shops  were  established  in  Paris  and  Venice,  and  soon  appeared 
everywhere.  The  new  industry,  however,  met  willi  much  opposition.  The 
Parisian  corporation  of  copyists  appealed  to  Parliament,  so  that  il  was  necessary 
for  King  Louis  \l  himself  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  printers  and  accord 
them  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  Louis  \ll  and  Fran- 
^"ois  I.  The  most  famous  printers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were,  in  France, 
[ha  Esliennes,  and  in  Italy  the  Aldi  of  Venice. 

The  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  printing  should  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view  : 

i.  In  the  first  place,  that  of  [he  fi.icalion  of  the  texts.  We  can  realize  how  the 
works  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  must  have  been  garbled,  passing  as  lliey  did 
from  MS.  to  MS.,  subjected  to  the  blunders  of  copyists,  and  especially  the  cor- 
rections made  by  pedants.  It  was  indeed  time  these  texts  sliould  be  definitely 
fixed,  by  means  of  comparison  between  all  llie  discovered  MSS.,  and  Ihe  correct- 
ion of  one  by  anollier.  It  seemed  that  an  end  would  now  be  put  lo  the  disas- 
trous changes  made  in  medi;eval  works  by  their  constantly  being  brought  up  to 
dale;  the  original  MSS.  could  still  be  consulted,  and  the  true  text  of  the  Roland 

(1)  ("lEBHART,  Ics  Ovigincs  de  la  Renaissance  en  Italie,  Hachette. 


PORTRAIT    Ol-    FUAi\(.;01S    PREMIER    IN    :MAJESTY 

After  a  miniature  taken  tVoni  the  Chronicles  of  Jean  Dutillet 
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or  of  Renaiid  de  Montauban  could  be  published.  But  unfoiluiiately,  the  practice 
of  printing  coincided,  in  France,  Avilh  the  craze  for  antiquity  and  disdain 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  centuries  were  to  pass  before  the  printers  deigned 
to  notice  these  French  manuscripts,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  deteriorated 
or  been  lost. — Still,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Mss.  could 
be  made  definitive  from  the  sixteenth  century  onAvard,  and  new  Avoris^s  escaped 
tlie  fate  of  the  mediieval  poems.  The  texts  of  a  Marot  or  a  Uabelais  Avcre 
authentically  printed  under  the  eyes  of  (heir  aulhors;  and  thenceforAvard  only 
one  subject  for  complaint  remained  :  that  the  printing-press  also  preserves,  to 
encuinber  our  libraries,  every  sort  of  liuinan  stupidity. 

2.  The  printing-press  Avas  to  produce  a  still  more  iinportaut  result.  This  Avas 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  copies  of  both  ancient  and  contemporary  au- 
thors, and  thus  to  popularise  a  knoAvledge  of  tliem  and  their  use.  The  MSS.  of 
certain  ancient  authors  were  so  rare  and  costly  that  the  masters  themselves  only 
possessed  extracts  or  resumes.  Students  Avcre  generally  obliged  to  limit  them- 
selves to  copying  a  feAV  passages  of  Virgil  or  Cicero  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury one  could  consult  the  complete  text  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  possess  all  of 
Homer  and  Horace.  Ncav  books  especially,  Avhich  up  till  then  liad  been  reserved 
for  a  very  few  of  the  initiated,  and  Avhose  ideas  were  circulated  but  slowly  even 
in  the  Avorld  of  letters,  Avere  uoav,  from  their  first  appearance,  Avithin  reach  of 
everybody.     Then  only  could  rise  and  spread  Avhat  is  called  pu^/ic  opinion. 

The  Reformation.  —  Tlie  Reformation,  prepared  by  Wickliffe  in  England 
(XIV  century),  and  by  Joliii  Ihiss  in  Hohemia  (XV  century),  began  with  the  separ- 
ation of  Luther  from  the  Catholic  Church  (1521);  and  all  of  Northern  Ger- 
many broke  Avith  Uome  in  order  to  adopt  a  reformed  Christianity.  England 
followed  the  movement  under  Henry  VTIl  in  1531.  After  this,  Geneva  became 
the  centre  of  Calvinism,  whicli  Avas  introduced  into  France  by  Theodore  de  Beze. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  take  up  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  or  discuss  it.  It 
suffices  for  us  to  note  its  importance  and  iufiuence  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
social,  intellectual  and  literary  evolution.  The  Reformalion  is  the  greatest  fact 
of  modern  times.  Carried  out  as  an  act  of  faith,  and  not  in  the  least — as  a  later 
view  of  it  leads  us  to  imagine-as  a  philosophical  reaction,  it  was  to  have  conse- 
quences which  its  promulgators  never  suspected.  Luther  desired  to  bring  back 
his  compatriots  to  a  stricter  practice  of  Christianity.  As  an  apostle  he  Avas 
aniinated  by  an  ardent,  exalted,  intolerant  faith.  Calvin  went  still  farther:  his 
more  troubled  faith  resulted  in  the  dogma  of  predestination,  and  lie  became  a 
religious  leader  more  absolute  than  the  Pope.  The  Reformation,  therefore,  did 
not  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  art  and  letters,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  proscribing  as  it  did  any  return  to  Pagan  antiquity.  But,  upon  Avhat 
Avas  the  Keformatioii  founded?  Upon  the  s(i:dy  of  Ihe  Bible,  a  German  translat- 
ion of  which  Luther  pulilishi'd  in  l.o34,  lliit   each  one  might  icad,  meditate  and 
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reach  his  own  ipasons  for  boliof,  and  principles  of  action.  It  was  (he  break 
wllh  Iradilion  and  nnlhorily ;  il  was  the  appeal  to  iiidividnal  reason,  and  conse- 
qnenlly  liherly  of  thonghl. 

Liberty  of  Ihought,  or,  as  was  said  al  lirst,  uru'cslrained  evaniinalion  (le  lihre 
^xamen),  Avas  the  element  contributed  by  the  lU'lornialion  to  tlie  Renaissance. 
In  fact,  though  the  iMilk  of  proleslanls  did  nolhing  more  than  pass  from  one 
authority  to  another;  and  though,  while  reading  the  Bible  themselves,  they 
accepted  all  the  same,  each  in  his  own  sect,  th(>  aniiiorily  of  a  pastor,  yet  the 
bolder  minds — the  learned,  llie  luimanists— w  ho  hadonl>  rallied  to  the  lleform- 
ation  to  escape  from  the  Church,  lost  no  time  in  escaping  also  liom  hidher 
and  C;dvin.  These  made  more  libeial  use  of  the  principle  of  inu-eslrained  exa- 
mination, and  introduced  broadcast  the  crilicid  sijiril  —  that  which,  witliout  con- 
sidering the  consequences  of  a  discovery  or  of  an  idea,  has  for  sole  object  to 
advance  the  development  of  science,  and  expose  \\hat  it  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

Therefore,  the  three  chief  causes  of  the  heuaissance  were  llnly,  itrinlinn  and 
the  Ref'orinalion. 

HI  —  THE  NEW  LITERARY  SPIRIT. 

The  Study  of  the  liumanities.  —  The  French  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
ignorard  of  anliqnil>;  bid  lhe>  had  either  misunderstood  il  or  not  studied  il 
thoroughly.  With  regard  to  this  period  they  lacked  the  liislurlcdl  sense.  By  a 
singular  contradiction,  while  admitting  that  Christianity  had  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world,  they  did  no!  feel  the  profouiiil  ditVerences  which  sejiarated 
pagan  from  Christian  society.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  blind  to  the  ;estljelic 
beauty  of  ancient  works.  In  Virgil  they  saw  nothing  but  a  prophet;  in  Homer 
nothing  but  facts  and  adveidures.  It  should  be  added  that,  as  we  have  said, 
the  greater  part  of  the  original  texts  were  unknown  to  them.  (If  the  Latins  they 
had  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  but  of  the  Greeks  they  conceived  the  most 
false  ideas  from  compilations  or  Byzantine  imitations. 

The  Italians,  and  notably  Petrarch,  had  from  the  fourteenth  ceidury  applied 
themselves  to  tli(>  hnnianilies,  that  is,  the  disiiUerested  crt7itY(/and  .cs/Ztr/fc  study 
of  antiquity.  A  luiiiKiiiisI  is  not,  then,  accordiiig  to  thecuricid  and  vague  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  French  language  (humaniste),  a  cnlluicti  man,  capable  of 
fpiotiug  from  Horace  or  of  following  the  literary  movement  of  his  time  ;  but  a 
Iminunisl,  of  whom  Petrarch  is  the  type,  is  at  once  a  savant  and  an  artist.  He 
knows  how  to  read  a  manuscript,  how  to  prepare  a  critical  edition,  to  discover 
and  correct  a  copyist's  mistake,  how  to  comment  upon  an  author  by  comparison 
with  history  and  other  texts.  At  the  same  time,  he  seeks  in  his  author  a  por- 
trayal and  analysis  of  human  sentiments  at  a  certain  time,  without  being  preoc- 
cupied with  any  thesis  of  his  own.  Finally,  he  is  sensitive  to  beaulj  of  form; 
he  can  distinguish  Uiodorus  from  Herodotus,  and  Statins  from  Virgil.     Petrarch's 
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Letters  teach  us  whal  an  Italian   liumanist  was  in   llie  rourlcenlli  cerUury  ;  and 
Tor  two  centuries  longer  Italy  was  lo  be  the  country  ol'  humanism. 

Meanwhile,  Erasmus  (1167-1536),  an  indefatigable  worker  Avith  an  imprejud- 
iced  mind,  a  savant  without  pedantry,  a  man  of  taste  without  narrowness, 
exercised  in  his  Inrn,  at  Holterdam,  an  inlelleclual  inllncnce  akin  to  lliat  of  Pe- 
trarcli.  His  Adages,  in  which  he  comments  on  all  Ihe  ancient  proverbs,  revealed 
to  his  contemporaries  the  life  of  Ihe  ancients  in  all  its  details,  lie  corresponded 
incessanlly  with  all  the  savants  of  Europe,  and  formed  a  sort  of  vepublic  oj  let- 
ters in  which,  Avithout  attention  to  frontiers,  and  Ihanks  io  the  luiiversal  and 
inicrnalional   language  which  Latin  ihcn  was,  all  ihe  superior  minds  fralernised. 

Study  of  the  Humanities  in  France.  —  Humanism  was  to  si)read  quickly  in 
France,  where  Hie  taste  lor  lileralure  and  psychology  was  innate.  But  men  of 
learning  seemed  suspicious  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  it  was  to  group  them,  and 
enable  them  to  exercise  an  inlluence  Ihrough  leaching,  that  FrarK^'ois  I  founded, 
by  the  advice  of  Dade,  the  Colleye  Royal,  Avhicli  later  became  the  College  de 
France  (1529).  The  original  character  of  this  establishment  is  not  now  appar- 
ent, as  its  teaching  is  almost  |)arallel  with  that  of  Hk;  FaciiUe  des  Letlres  and 
of  Ihe  Faciille  des  Sciences.  But  in  the  sixleenth  century  everything  at  the 
I'aciilte  des  Arts  was  suhoidinatecl  to  scholasticism  and  theology,  and  neither 
(ireek,  Hebrew,  classical  Latin,  nor,  of  course,  pure  oi'  applied  sciences  were 
taught  there.  —  The  names  of  Vatable,  Turnebe,  Lamhin,  Rnn}tis,  etc.,  repre- 
sented the  great  movement  toward  liumanism  encouraged  by  Ihe  Uing  in  spite 
of  the  Sorboinie.  Tliis  movenieid,  furthermore,  was  quickly  propagated  by 
printing,  translations,  and  by  Ihe  making  of  admirable  works  of  reference  such 
as  the  Tliesauras  Hngit;e  lalimr  of  Kobeit  Kstienne  and  Henri  Kstienn(>'s  The- 
saurus lingurr  qrn'cw. 

Education.  —  We  shall  see,  by  Uabelais'  criticisms  against  the  sur-boni(ineitrs 
and  pedants,  that  there  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  veritable  crisis  in  educat- 
ion. The  Universities  had  lost  their  prestige  ;  media'val  philosophy  had  become 
nothing  more  than  a  machine  that  turns  without  working.  ToAvard  the  end  of 
the  century  the  tendency  became  more  and  more  marked  toAvard  education 
which  should  be  bolh  literary  and  scienlijic,  freed  from  all  theological  bias,  and 
for  the  realisation  of  a  certain  equilibrium  between  intellectual  and  physical 
education.  But  no  reforms  develop  more  slowly  than  those  of  pedagogy,  and 
Latin  remained  for  tAvo  more  centuries,  almost  exclusively  the  basis  of  educat- 
ion. At  least,  the  undigested  compilations,  ridiculed  by  Rabelais,  began  to  be 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  direct  study  of  the  texts. 

Literature.  —  Influenced  by  this  intellectual  movement,  literary  taste  chang- 
ed.    The  Middle  Ages  Avcre  interested  only  in  the  subjecl,  Avhelher  adventures, 
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From  a  contemporary  miniature. 

On  the  left  of  the  picluro.  Antoino  Miicaull,  the  Kings  secretary,  is  giving  a  lecture 
of  llie  translation  which  lie  has  composed  of  Diodoro  de  Sicilc,  to  Francois  I. 
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morals,  or  satire.  Hence  their  disdain  for  style,  and  consequently  tlieir  frequent 
incapacity  for  pernianently  enshriniiKj  a  subject,  no  matter  liow  good,  and  which 
was  tlius  left  to  pass  easily  from  one  ephemeral  form  to  another.  In  the  sixt- 
enth  century  the  study  of  the  ancients  taught  the  value  of  style,  and  from  this 
resulted,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  crisis  of  ridiculous  formalism  to  which  poetry 
was  first  subjected  by  [he  grands  rhetoriqueurs.  Then  the  exaggerations  dimin- 
ished, and  we  see  Marot  give  to  "  airy  nothings  "  that  elegant  and  precise  turn 
which  assures  duration:  above  all  we  see  Uonsard  borrowing  style  and  even  a 
language  from  the  ancients  and  the  Italians,  so  strongly  does  he  feel  that  the 
form  of  a  work  of  art  must  be  sti'ong  and  carefully  wrought  to  i^esist  the  wear 
of  time.  Prose,  on  its  side,  separated  from  Latin,  cleared  up  its  vocabulary, 
regularised  its  syntax,  and  aspired  to  eloquence  or  wit.  Henceforward  we  feel 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  desires  that  his  work,  as  conceived  and  written 
by  himself,  should  pass  to  posterity  under  his  own  name. 

lY.  —  THE  SOCIAL  CLASSES. 

The  literature  of  the  sixteenth  ceidury  was  no  longer,  like  llial  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  drawn  from  direct  and  realistic  observation.  It  took  its  models  some- 
times from  Italy,  sometimes  from  the  ancients,  or  it  analysed  the  soul.  There- 
fore, we  no  longer  ask  kow  it  rcpreseidcd  the  various  classes  of  sociely,  but 
rather  in  what  milieu  it  was  produced  ;  because  the  author  who  writes  to  be  read 
desires  to  please,  and  it  is  well  to  know  to  whom  he  addresses  himself. 

The  Court.  —  The  institution  of  the  Court  dates  really  from  Francois  1. 
The  king-knight,  so  seductive  by  his  wit  and  courage  that  the  nation  condoned 
his  vices,  was  the  first  to  group  in  one  center  all  Ihe  nobility,  and  lo  create 
Court  life  and  the  courtier.  The  hierarchy  and  etiquette  were  substituted 
for  the  more  simple  social  relations  of  preceding  reigns.  The  women,  by  their 
beauty,  wit  and  elegance,  were  the  arbiters  of  this  court.  Tlie  lord  could  no 
longer  isolate  himself  sulkily  in  his  chateau,  oblaining  by  fear  or  by  esteem  the 
favours  of  the  king.  He  was  now  obliged  to  come  to  "  pay  his  court  ",  to  be 
personally  known  to  the  king,  and  solicit  favours  from  him,  obtaining  them  and 
giving  his  thanks  by  assiduous  attendance  on  the  monarch. 

At  this  court  a  conventional  taste  was  formed,  which  changed  according  to 
ditTerent  inlluences  but  always  retained  its  unity.  The  poet,  to  please  the  court, 
made  himself  a  poet-courtier.  Marot  and  Mellin  de  Saint-(ielais  knew  how  things 
must  be  said  delicately  and  gallantly  in  speaking  to  the  King  or  the  ladies. 
Ronsard,  who  began  by  protesting  against  court-poetry,  yielded  to  the  court's 
new  taste  for  Ilalianism,  and  "  Petrarchised  ".  It  cannot  be  denied,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  from  Frangois  1   to  Henri  111,  the  court,  though  too   partial 
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and  (MKOuraorintr   to  corl.iiii   ;i(Tecl<itlons,    possessed    a  broad  and   liberal  trtsle. 
Francois  \  was  quite  sensible  ol'  tiie  value  of  Marol,  wliom  he  rescued   several 
limes  from  liis  persecutors,      flcnfi  II  api)lauded   Jodellc's  first  tragedy,  and 
took  Amyot  as  tutor  for  his 
son.     Charles  IX  protected 
and    enconr;l<j;ed    Ronsard , 
and    Henri   111    understood 
Montaigne. 

The  Aristocracy.  —  Thus 
centralised  and  disciplined 
by  the  court,  tlie  aristocracy 
had  less  character  and  inde- 
pendance  than  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  gave  itself  espe- 
cially to  fetes  and  recept- 
ions, in  Avhich  such  luxury 
was  indulged  in  that  laws 
were  necessary  to  restrict  it. 
II  ruined  itself  with  festal 
armour  and  costumes.  Fur- 
thermore, it  did  not  live 
solely  in  the  king's  palace, 
but,  in  imitation  of  Italy, 
substituted  for  feudal  fort- 
resses pleasure  -  chateaux. 
The  king  set  the  example, 
and  went  with  his  court  to 
Fontainebleau,  Blois.  Cham- 
bord.  The  great  lords,  also, 
built  summer  residences, 
near  woods  which  served  as 
background,  and  which  had 
no  more  water  in  Iheir  rrtocits 
than  would  suffice  for  a  la- 
dy's mirror.  The  custom 
began  of  making  luxurious 

trips  to  the  country,  whither  they  carlied  all  that  wjis  necessary  for  social  life, 
and  where  balls  and  other  entertainments  brought  together  nmnerous  invited 
guests  (1).     The  weailhy    loi'd    was  lionoured    for  playing  Ihe  Ma'C(?hfts.     They 
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Margaret,   Queen    of  Navarre,   daughlor   of  Honi'v    II, 
first  wife  of  Hotiri  iV. 

From  tlie  oriyhial  dfawing  of  Fi'v,nQois  Vlouet. 


(1)  Among  the  chief  private  cliiiteaux  maybe  mentioned  Oai/lon  ami  Mfudon  (belonging  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bourbon),  Chttntllly  (to  the  Dilke  d'e  Moritmoreney),  VetDCitil  (to  the  Duke  de  Nemours),  etc. 
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protected  and  pensioned  poets,  and  made  ttiem  compose  charades,  madrigals 
and  (ilrennes  {\ );  and  they  accepted  dedications  llatlering  to  ttieir  vanity.  Look 
over  the  work  of  all  these  poets  and  prose-writers,  and  you  will  tind  the  names 
of  many  great  lords  to  whom  were  dedicated  or  addressed  their  verses,  their 
essays,  translations,  dictionaries,  and  who,  at  once  courtiers  and  humanists, 
were  capable  of  contributing  to  the  progress  of  letters.  But  here  was  no  longer 
the  liberty  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  should  seek  vainly  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  independent  poetry  like  that  of  llutQbeuf,  Eustache  Descliamps  and 
l''rangois  Villon.  Tiie  satire  of  Joachhii  du  ik'Hay,  tlie  poet-courtier,  is  a  cry  of 
indignation  to  whicii  no  eclio  replies. 

The  Clergy.  —  The  Church,  which  lor  a:i  instant  had  been  shaken  by  Ihe 
Refornialion,  had  lelt  Ihe  need  of  rcl'orni.  I'Oi-  Ihis  |)ui|)()se  was  summoned  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  worked  from  \^'}il\  to  15()l},  and  w  hich  resulted,  from  Ihe 
point  ot  view  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  discipline,  in  Ihe  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  liand,  numeious  religious  orders 
were  created,  having  for  theii- special  mission  to  tight  protestantism.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  order  of  [hv  Jesiiils,  founded  in  1534  by  Ignatius  de 
Loyola,  and  which,  thanks  to  its  coiisiil  ution,  rapidly  acquired  Euro^jean 
inlUience.  In  Ihis  connection  should  be  noted  ils  many  colleges  at  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces,  which  before  long  were  iilled  by  the  children  of  Ihe  nobility 
and  upper  middle  class,  of  whom  they  endeavoured  especially  to  make  Iinman- 
isls.  They  pi'oved  such  strong  and  brilliant  rivals  to  the  University  colleges, 
that  the  latter  brought  several  suits  against  (hem.  i5ul  though  Parliament 
banished  them  in  1595,  they  were  able  to  re-open  their  colleges  in  i()04,  and 
again  met  with  the  same  success. 

the  higher  clergy  acquired  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  court,  and  ahuses 
began  to  arise  in  Ihe  beslowal  of  bishoprics  and  other  benelices  which  were  in 
the  gift  of  Ihe  king.  At  the  same  time,  many  cardinals  and  bishops  became 
the  patrons  of  poets  and  learned  men,  and  consecrated  a  large  part  of  their 
revenues  to  pensioning  men  of  letters  or  Scientists.  Often,  too,  a  bishopric 
became  the  prize  for  services  rendered  to  letters  or  for  fine  literary  works,  and  it 
Avas  thus  that  Amyot  received  the  bishopric  of  Auxerre.  Finally,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  clergy,  though  i^rotestanl  and  free-thin ki'ig  writers  redoubled  their 
attacks  against  them,  catholics  no  longer  enjoyed  the  same  license  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  France,  Especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury they  became  less  tolerant,  and  Rabelais  was  the  last  representative  of  a 
liberty  whicli  was  to  be  more  and  more  restrained. 

The  Bourgeoisie  and  the  People.  —  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  grande 
bounjeoisie,  or  upper  middle  classes,  consisted  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 

(1)  A  sort  of  monotonous  madrigal  addressed  to  maids  and  matrons  of  the  court. 
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men  of  Iciniiiig.  Its  mombcrs  filled  Iho  Parleinciils  fl),  llic  Irilniiials,  Iho  various 
councils,  llie  court  of  slate  accounts.  .  All  tiic  cni[)loyni('nls,  except  high  milit- 
ai>  ranis,  were  ac- 
cessible lo  it.  And 
as  its  nu'inbers  were 
industrious,  patient 
and  ambitious,  they 
penetrated  e  v c  r  y  - 
\\liere.  Theyconsti- 
Inled,  fi-oni  this  pe- 
rioil,  tlie  truly  subs- 
tantial and  serious 
part  of  the  nalion. 
Now,  all  civil  offic- 
ers had  studied  law 
and  letters,  and  ca- 
me from  the  col- 
leges of  the  Univer- 
sity or  those  of  the 
•lesuits.  The  bour- 
geois, therefore, 
were  no  longer  as 
formerly  the  naive 
and  good-natured 
auditors  of  Ihe  Jug- 
glers and  the  dram- 
atic brotherhoods  ; 
they  had  developed 
lit erai'y  taste.  Only 
this  taste  remained 
gnulois,  allliongii 
bioadened  by  learn- 
ing, and  common 
sense  dominated 
imagination.  It  is 
uecessary,  then,  to 
take    into    account 
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From  a  miniature  of  the  middle  of  the  xvi  century. 

this    great    uiiddle 

pid)lic  to  whom  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  addressed  themselves  much  more  than 
to  the  court.  It  may  even  be  said  that  Ihe  boiinjcoisie  finished  by  imposing 
generally    its  moderate  and  reasonable  taste,  less  deformed  by  the  abuse  of  the 

(1)  Superior  courts  of  Justice,  so  called  previous  to  1789.     Translator  s  note. 
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influence  of  antiquity  and  of  foreign  literatures.     Ronsard  would    not   please 
this  audience,  but  it  recognised  itself  in  Malherbe. 

Had  the  people  any  influence  upon  the  literature  of  Hie  sixteenth  century? — 
They  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  Avoiks  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  now,  between 
the  literature  of  the  humanisls,  of  Ihe  court  and  of  the  bourgeoisie,  they  found 
no  foothold.  The  type  of  Ihe  man  of  the  people  was  to  become  conventional  in 
literature,  was  more  remote  from  the  exp(Mience  of  writers,  and  was  no  longer 
to  be  observed  directly  from  life;  in  fact,  realism  only  reappeared  much  later. 


V.  —  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

Arts.  —  Though  Ihe  influence  of  Italy    was  fell    in    Krcncli  ai  chilecture,  yet 
there  was  also  a  Trench  architectural  renaissance.     Chambord  and  Ihe  Louvre 
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were  built  by  French  architects  ;  the  Chateau  d'Anet  and  the  Tuileries  by  Phi- 
lihert  Delorme.  For  civic  buildings,  French  architects  abandoned  the  (Jolliic 
style  for  forms  imitated  from  the  antique  :  columns,  architraves,  pediments, 
friezes,  etc.  In  religious  art  the  (Gothic  was  preserved  ;  but  a  few  churches, 
such  as  Saint-Eustache  and  Saiut-Eticnne-du-Mont,  at  Paris,  were  peculiar 
manifeslations  of  a  new  art. 

Sculptors  of  genius  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century,  uniting  in  Iheir  work 
the  feeling  for  truth  bequeathed  by  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  influence  of  Ital- 
ian and  antique  models  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nude.  The  chief 
of  these  were  Germain  Pilon,  Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousin. 

Painting  was  less  remarkable,  and  does  not  sustain  comparison  with  that  of 
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Italy,     liiil  Clouets  porlrails  arc,   in   llu-ir  class,  maslerpleccs  of  observation 
aiul  reality  {i). 

Sciences.  —  The  era  of  great  scientific  discoveries  began  in  I  lie  sixleealh 
cenlmy.  It  is  sufficieTit  to  recall  tlie  name  of  Copernicus,  a\1io  affirmed  that 
llie  earth  I  urns  around  the  sun,  of  Tycho  Brahe,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
astrononi>,  of  Jansen  who  invented  the  microscope.  In  malliematus  should 
be  noted  liie  name  of  Cardan,  wlio  developed  algebraic  equations  to  the  fourth 
deo-ree,  and  was  followed  bv  several  eminent  savants.  At  the  same  time,  ana- 
tomy  was  studied  by  Vesalius  and  Ambroise  Pare  ;  tlie  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  discovered,  etc.  After  this,  French  medicine  made  astonishing  pro- 
gress. 

Hut  the  most  illustrions  scientific  mind  of  this  lime  belonged  lo  England  : 
Francis  Bacon  (died  1626)  published  in  1609  his  Novum  Organum,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  principles  of  the  experimental  method. 


VI.   —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  infinence  of  thr  Unlinn  auirs  anil  of  tlie 
RcfoniKilion.     We  must  now  note  : 

The  Great  Geographical  Discoveries  of  the  end  of  Ihe  fifteenlli  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centuries — (America,  route  to  Ihe  Indies  by  way  of  the 
Cape,  missions  in  China,  etc.) — presented  new  openings  for  European  activity. 
There  \<ere  also  ineinoires,  narratives  of  travel,  etc.,  which  struck  the  populai" 
imagination,  but  had,  it  nuist  be  admilled,  no  intluence  upon  literature  then 
too  closely  absorbed  by  the  study  of  Ihe  humanities. 

Foreign  Literatures. —  Italian  literature  exercised  a  preponderant  influence 
upon  France,  especially  lluoughits  fourteenth  century  writers,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  We  shall  see  to  what  an  extent  French  poets  and  slor^-tellers  were 
inspired  by  them.  Political  writers  studied  Machiavelli  (died  1527),  and  the 
Italian  buffoons  introduced  into  the  court  of  llem-y  III  a  taste  for  comedy  with 
a  plot.  Italian  fashions  invaded  the  conrt,  nalianisni  spoiled  Ihe  language. 
The  reaction  only  came  under  Henri  IV.  I?ut  let  us  note  here  Ihe  dates  of  the 
principal  Italian  masterpieces  of  Ihe  sixteenth  century  :  Orlando  furinso,  by 
Ariosto  (1515) ;  II  Principe,  by  Machiavelli  (1518) ;  Aminta,  by  Tasso  (1571),  and 
his  Jenisi(lei)i  Delivered  (1575). 

From  S[)ain,  tlie    Knindis   returned  to  France  (1550-1556)  through  the  translat- 

(l)  This  question,  only  indicated  here,  lias  been  treated  fullyin  many  excellent  works.     See  //(»- 
toira  (janamic  des  Beauj:  Arts  by  Rogeu  Pevri:.  Paris,  Delaf,^rave. 
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ion  of  Herheray  des  Essarts. — In  1572  the  Portuguese  Camoens  (died  1579) 
published  his  poem  OsLucuules. 

In  t]iighiiid,  il  siiiliccs  to  merilioii  Thomas  More  (died  1533;,  liislorian  and 
statesman;  Spenser  (died  1599);  Francis  Bacon  (died  1626),  already  noted; 
and  various  dramalic  poels,  predecessors  of  Shakespeare*who  was  born  in  1564, 
and  began  to  produce  Iiis  works  in  1588.  Bui  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
totally  imknoAvn  in  France  in  the  sixlecnih  and  even  in  Ihc  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  only  important  (iernian  works  were  those  ol'  Luther  (died  1546) — espe- 
cially his  translation  of  I  he  Bible, — and  I  lie  poems  of  Hans  Sachs  (died  1576). 


Tilt:    ISOTTOM    01"    A    L\MP 

By  Etienne  Delaulne  [1518  (?)-1585(?) 


iFcouAi'n  E  riiiDzi;  la    ctiknnd;  oiii.allne  [1?'18  (?)-1o85  (?)J 


ClIVI'TKll   II. 


CLEMENT    MAROT. 


POETRY  FROM  I  5oO  TO  1  549. 


SUMMARY 

1,  THE  GRANDS  RHETORIQUEURS.  By  ihis  name  are  designated  those  poets 
at  the  courts  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Malines  in  Flanders,  who  wrote  short  poems 
of  lixed  and  complicated  form.  The  chief  are  :  CHASTELAIN,  MOllNET, 
CRETIN,  and  especially  JEAN  LE  MAIRE  DE  BELGES  {i^j'-^^ib^b). 

2,  CL  MENT  MAROT  m4()7-i544I,  attached  at  first  to  Marguerite  d'Alengon, 
later  to  Frangois  I,  was  several  times  e.xiled,  and  died  at  Turin,  Being  court 
poet,  he  would  have  composed  nothing  but  short  elegant  pieces  if  his  misfort- 
unes had  not  driven  him  to  write  about  Irimself,;  and  in  that  lay  his  original- 
ity. His  language  is  clear  and  pure  ;  and  the  seventeenth  century  preferred 
him  to  Ronsard. 

3,  AMONG  HIS  COJ^TEmPORARlES,  MARGUERITE  D'ALENQON.  afterwards 
Queen  of  Navarre,  composed  religious  poetry.     MELLIN  DE  SAINT-GELAIS  was 

the  type  of  the  court  poet, 

4,  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS  recalled  poetry  to  nobler  subjects,  written  in  an 
almost  symbolic  stvle.  The  chief  poets  of  this  school  were  HEROET,  MAU- 
RICE SCEVE,  and  LOUISE  LABBE. 
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I.  —  THE  QRANDS   RHETORIQUEURS. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

used  bv  Chr.  Planlin 


HE  period  bctAveeii  Villon  (whoso  Grand  Testament  Avas 
wiillcn  ill  1461)  and  Ihe  manifesto  ol'  the  Pleiade 
(1S49)  Avas  a  time  of  transition  for' French  poetry. 
Between  these  hvo  dates,  the  only  famous  name  is 
that  of  Clement  Marot.  Bnt  there  were  many  poets, 
and  before  coming  to  Marot,  Ave  should  name  a  fcAv 
of  Ihem,  in  order  to  discover  if  versijlcalion,  if  not 
poetry,  is  indebted  to  them  for  some  progress. 

II  can  be  said  that  llie  first  of  the  rhetoriqueiirs, 
in  point  of  time,  Avas  Alain  Chartier,  "  father  of 
French  eloquence".  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  coirect 
expression  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  more  and 
more  importance  Avas  given  to  form.  In  fact,  the 
grave  mistake  of  Ihe  imilators  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  .lean  de  Meun  had 
been  a  "  sterile  abundance.  "  It  seems  that  at  that  time  a  poet  Avortliy  of  the 
name  must  Avrite  from  4,000  to  20,000  verses;  and  until  the  middle  of  the  sixt- 
eenth century  length  Avas  the  great  merit  of  the  authors  of  the  Mysteres.  A 
reaction  set  in,  Avliich  Avas  exaggerated  but  necessary,  and  poets  no  longer 
wislied  to  Avrile  anything  but  short  poems  o(  fixed  form. 

The  rheloruiuenrs  were  especially  the  poets  of  Ihe  court  of  Rurgundy,  and  of 
Malines  in  Flanders,  grouped  around  Marguerite  d'Aulriche,  anti  finally  those  of 
the  court  of  France,  patronised  by  Anne  de  Bretagne.  It  should  be  observed 
that  some  of  these  poets  Avere  at  the  same  time  chroniclers,  historiographers, 
savants,  and  sometimes  Avits. 

Their  poetic  rules  Avere  in  substance  Ihe  same  as  those  of  the  twelfth,  lliirt- 
eenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Puit  the  geiu'es  — /ai,  tnrelai,  rondeau,  hallade, 
servantois,  chant  royal — liad  become  more  complicated,  and  their  technical  dif- 
ficulties had  been  greatly  increased.  Molinet  published,  in  1493,  VArt  et  Science 
de  Rlietoriqae,  in  which  the  rules  for  these  genres  are  given  ;  but  to  know  them 
still  better  we  must  resort  to  Ihe  Grand  et  vray  art  de  pleine  rhetoriqae,  by  Pierre 
Fabri  (1521)  :  Ibis  is  the  veritable  art  poetiqtie  of  the  predecessors  ofMarot.  The 
fixed  rules  of  a  genre  became  complicated  willi  tricks  of  rhyme.  The  rhyme 
was  called  equivoquee  y\'hcn  it  Avas  formed  with  a  pun  (thus  Marot  couples  rimail- 
leurs  and  rime  aillenrs  ;  Cretin,  loaange  Avith  loap  ange,  an  souffre  iraii  Avilh 
sonjjrirait,  etc.)  ;  the  echoing  rhyme  repeated  twice  or  Ihiice  the  final  sound,  or 
the  Avhole  word  (Cretin  Avrote  :  •'  Par  ces  vins  vers,  Atropos  a  trop  os...  "  and  : 
'•  Qui  pour  chanter  a  sa  corde  s'accorde,  "  "  Mai  prend  son  chant  ;  amour  telle  est 
mortetle '' ) ;  in  the  ihyme  annexee  and /rtif rist'e,  is  repeated  at  tlie  beginning 
of  a  line  all  or  pail  of  liic   word    foiiniiig   the   |)receding   riiyrne  :   in   the  rhyme 
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batelee,  the  rhyme  is  repeated  at  Ihc  ciesuia  of  the  folloAving  verse;  in  the  rhyme 
renforcee,  llie  caesuras  are  rhymed,  so  thai  a  piece  written  by  (his  rule,  in  alexan- 
drines, can  he  read  in  three  difTerenl  ways  :  first,  in  reading  the  twelve  syllables 
consecutively  of  each  line,  then  in  reading  one  column  in  verses  of  six  feet,  and 
a  second  the  same.  It  siionld  be  added  lliat  certain  pieces  Avere  written  in  such 
lasliion  lliat  when  read  from  top  Id  boltotn  tiiey  possessed  a  positive  sense,  and 
from  bottom  to  top  a  negative.  Sometimes  tlie  verses  could  be  read  backwards. 
In  short,  there  is  not  a  cliildisb  faricN  lliat  max  nol  i)e  (nuiid  arnoiii:  Ihc  poets 
of  this  period,  {i) 

GEORGES  CHASTELAIN  <  1  iOH-147rj),  wrote,  in  verse,  Les  ^intaphes  d'Hec- 
tor  el  d'AckiUe  aveo  le  jagement  dWlexnndre  le  Grai\d,  and  Les  Douze  Dames  de 
Rhetorlque.  These  are  masterpieces  of  bad  taste,  allegorical,  pedantic  and  obs- 
cure. But  Chastelain  merely  sought  distraction  in  his  verse  ;  his  title  to  fame 
lay  in  his  Chronicle  of  tlie  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

JEAN  MOLINET  (died  1.S07)  was  canon  of  Valenciennes,  historiographer  of 
the  house  of  Huigundy,  librarian  to  Marguerite  d'Autriche.  He  wrote  a  Chron- 
icle which  continues  that  of  Chastelain.  He  had  a  cotisiderable  reputation  as  A 
poet,  but  his  poetry  was  not  published  until  1531.  It  is  possible  that  W6  take 
much  loo  seriously  certain  Jocose  verses  Axliich  are  always  quoted  Avith  a  sort  of 
virtuous  indignation,  but  which  must  have  been  regarded  at  Malines  merely  as 
good-natured  plays  upon  words,  such  as  : 

''  Moliin't  n'est  sans  Ijpuil  ni  sails  iioni,  iioii. 

II  a  Sun  son,  et,  comme  tu  vols,  voix  ; 

Son  doiix  plaid  jitait  niicux  que  iic  fail  ton  ion...  " 

JEAN  MESCHINOT  1420-1490)  may  be  considered  as  Hie  type  of  Hie  pop/^ 
rhi'toriqii^nr.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  fii'illany,  in  the  service  of  the  dlikes  atid 
of  the  FJuchess  Anne,  before  liel'  marriage  to  Charles  VHI.  He  wrote  a  poetiij 
Les  LnncUes  des  Princes,  which  went  tlirough  about  thirty  editions  in  filly  years. 
It  is  a  laborious  allegory,  though  sometimes  amusing.  Dame  Reason  gives  the 
poet  spectacles  whicii  will  enable  him  to  read  in  the  book  of  Conscience.  One 
of  the  glasses  of  the  spectacles  is  Prudence,  the  other  .lustice;  and  Ihey  are  set 
in  a  bone.  Force,  fastened  Ijy  a  nail,  Temperance.  Tlie  rhymes  are  equivoquees. 
He  Avrote  also  an  Oraison  qui  se  pent  dire  par  knit  on  par  seize  vers,  tanl  en  relro- 
gradant  (pie  anlrement,  lelleinenl  qn'elle  se  peal  lire  en  Irente-denx  inatiieres  dijje- 
rentes,  el  a  chacnne  y  aura  sens  el  rime. 

W  ilh   GUILLAUME  CRETIN  (died  1525|,  theart  of  the  grands  rhetoriqneun 
invaded    Ihe    French   court.     Cretin    was  precentor  of   the    Sainle-Cliapelle    in 

(1)  Numerous  examples  may  bo  found  in  the  Jiecurfl  des  poesies  fraii>:aises  des  qxatorsieme  et 
quinzic'ine  sicrtes,  l)_v  An.  up:  Mo\iM(ii(iN  (II  vol  .  I?ihliiitlici(iui'  olzovirienne). 
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Paris,  and  historiographer  lo  Francois  1.  He  wrote  twelve  books  of  Chron- 
icles ill  verse  ;  but  was  cliiefly  famous  for  liis  poems  {cluinls  royniix,  epigrninmes, 
ballades...).  Marot  appears  to  liave  admired  "  le  hon  Cretin  an  vers  equivoque  "; 
but  Etienue  Pasquicr  tells  us  that  llabelais  represented  him  "  sous  le  noin  ile 
Raminagrobis  (old  tabby),  vieax  poele  jranqais  "(i). 


JEAN  LE  MAIRE  DE  BELGES. 


This  poet  must  be  set  apart  from  and 
above  all  these  rlieloriqnenrs 
(who  were,  we  may  believe, 
men  of  merit  but  too  much 
given  to  wordy  IritVmg);  lie 
was  the  real  predecessor  of 
Clement  Marot  and  the  Pleia- 
de.  Jean  Le  Maire  was  born 
at  Bavay,  in  llainaut,  in 
1473  ('2).  Nephew  and  godson 
of  Molinet,  he  received  from 
him  his  first  lessons  in  poe- 
try. Successively  clerk  of  fi- 
nance in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  France,  secretary  to 
the  Duke  de  Luxeiubourg,  he 
became  in  ISdH  librarian  lo 
Marguerite  d'Aulriche  (3)  ; 
linally  lie  was  employed  by 
Aime  de  Bretagne,  and  pro- 
bably died  towards  45"2-">. 

Among  Ihe  poetical  works 
of  Jean  Le  Maire  should  be 
noted  :  La  Plainie  da  Desire 
(Dame  Nature  comes,  with 
Painting  and  Rhetoric,  to 
weep  over  the  coflln  of  Louis 
de  Luxembourg)  .  In  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  Temple 
d'hoiineur  et  de  verlus,  Le  Maire  seems  a  belated  imitator  of  the  Roman  de  la 

(1)  Some  of  Cretin's  verse  may  be  lound  in  Le  Seizieme  siecle,  by  Darmsteter-Hatzfeld,  p.  82. 

(2;  He  is  called  de  Beiges,  because  Bavay  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
of  Belgium. 

(3)  Marguerite  d'Autrirhe  (1480-1530)  was  daughter  of  the  ArclidukeMaximilien,  who  was  Emperor 
of  Germany  from  1493  to  1519,  and  of  Marie  de  Bourgogne  (daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold).  She 
married  Philibert  de  Savoie  (1504),  and  governed,  as  Regent,  the  Low  Countries.  She  held  her 
court  at  Malines.  She  ranks  among  the  most  illustrious  patrons  of  letters  and  art  (Cf.  p.  Thi- 
Baut's  Marguerite  d'Auiriche  et  Jean  Lemaire,  Paris,  1888). 


THE    LAM12.NT    OK    TKE    DEATH    OF    LOLTS    DE    I.LXEMliOURG 
liY    .lEAN    LE    MAIRE    DE    BELGES 

After  a  miniature  in  a   manuscript  of  the 
beginning  of  the  xvi  century. 
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Rose.  Ill  llic  Conronne  innrgnriluiiie  wo  ;ig;iin  find  many  allcfiorics  :  Dcalli,  Yir- 
luo,  Misl'ortuiio,  I'liulcricc.  Lcs  Epilres  de  r \m<inl  vcrl  arc  more  iiilercsling. 
VAinanl  verl  is  a  panol  wliicli  lias  jus!  died,  and  from  the  shades  sends  verses 
lo  his  grieving  niislicss  Margucrilc  ;  II ic  lad\  replies  in  U\<)  impassioned  cpislles. 
There  are  a  lew  ingenious  descriptions,  and  a  courteons  or  alVected  gallantry, 
somelhnes  pi(iuanl. — As  a  poet,  Le  Maire  is  chielly  valuable  for  his  crallsnianship. 
His  verse  is  rnni  to  the  poiid  of  hiirshness,  the  epithet  is  always  line  and  well 
applied,  and  he  has  a  feeling  for  rhythm.  By  his  merits  and  also  his  defects 
(abuse  of  learning,  diminutives,  compound  words,  etc.)  he  heralds  the  Pleiade. 
I5ut  his  most  im|)ortaid  work  was  writlen  in  prose,  and  bears  the  rather  sin- 
gular tilh'  of  llluslralions  de  la  Gaule  el  Sln<jnlarlles  de  Truie  which  appeared 
in  lolS-dSi;^.  In  this  Le  Maire  is  the  coidinuator  of  Henoil  de  Sainte-More 
{Roman  de  Troic,  twelfth  century),  and  the  predecessor  of  Uonsard  (La  Franciade). 
We  know  that  the  Middle  Ages  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France  lo  Francus,  son  of  Hector.  Le  Maire  lakes  up  this  legend,  penetrating 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  past.  In  his  first  book  he  tells  the  story  of  the  de- 
luge, the  history  of  Noah,  of  Cham,  Osiris,  Dardanus  and  Paris  :  in  the  second 
book,  the  Trojan  war;  in  the  third,  the  migrations  of  the  Trojans  and  their 
settlement  in  Gaul.  II  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  from  these  rapid  indications, 
that  the  book  is  an  imdigested  and  absurd  compilation.  The  llluslrations  con- 
tain good  descriptive  passages,  romantic  pieces  like  the  story  of  Paris  and 
Cft]uone,  which  possess  charm  and  tenderness,  and  a  few  ideas  upon  the  origin 
of  European  peoples  \\  hich  are  not  wilhonl  inlerest.  The  imitation  of  aidi- 
quily  is  oflen  ingenious  and  direcl ;  the  authoi-  knows  his  Homer  and  how  to 
borrow  images  from  him.  In  short,  the  explanation  of  Ihe  success  of  the  lllus- 
lralions de  Gnule  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  that  period  the  taste  for  antiquily  was 
reviving  before  the  approaching  Renaissance. 

II.  —  CLEMENT  MAROT  (1497-1544). 

First,  a  word  about  the  father  of  ClemenI,  JEAN  DES  MARES,  called 
MAROT  {\i()3-\o^23).  Born  at  Mathieu,  near  Caen,  Jean  Marot  married  at 
Cahors  anil  settled  (here  imlil  1507,  when  he  became  secretary  to  Anne  de  Bre- 
tagne.  lie  w  lole  for  her  I.e  D^clrinal  des  Princesses  et  des  Nobles  Dames,  in 
twenly-four  roiideaux,  and  the  Vraie-disnnl  avocale  des  dames,  in  rondenux  and 
biiUndes.  By  these  two  works  Jean  Marot  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  grands 
rheloriqaeurs  :  but  he  became  poet-historiographer,  and  composed,  to  aid 
Louis  Ml  in  his  quarrel  wilh  Pope  Julius  11,  a  Voyage  de  Genes  and  a  Voyage  de 
Venise,  which  have  mucli  more  originality  and  value.  In  these  he  recounts  the 
cxp(;dilions  of  Ihe  king  (whom  he  accompanied  lo  Venice),  and  his  verses,  wilh 
varied  rhjthms,  have  precision  and  aninuilion.  Jean  Marot  wrote  for  Francois  I, 
to  whom  he  had  become  valel  de  chambre,  an  Epilre  sur  la  defaite  des  Suisses  a 
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Mnrigiian.     Rut  he  wroughl  belter  than  Ihal  :    lie  I  aught  (lie  art  of  verse  lo  his 
sou  Clement,  and  inspired  liini  witli  a  taste  lor  poetry. 

Biography  of  Clement  Marot. —  lie  was  boiii  al  Cahors  in  1496  or  14.97.  In  an 
Egloyue  an  Roy  (1539)  (1)  he  tells  us  of  his  childhood,  his  games,  his  liorror  for 
the  tutors  of  the  college,  and  his  gralilude  lo  his  falher.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  halin;  his  favourile  aulliois  were  Virgil  (whose  lirst  eclogue 
he  translated  in  verse  at  the  age  of  fifteen),  Ovid,  Calulus  and  Martial.  He  read 
Petrarch  in  the  original ;  admired  Alain  Chartier,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  Villon,  clc. 
He  studied  music,  and  composed  a  few  melodies.  In  short,  frotn  infancy,  Cle- 
ment Marot  had  an  alert  and  inquiring  mind,  and  was  a  great  reader;  and  he 
must  have  belonged  to  the  Basoche  or  the  Enfanls-snns-Souci.  As  page  in  the 
service  of  Nicolas  de  Neufville,  lord  of  Villcroi,  he  composed  his  first  poetry 
there  ;  and  in  1515  he  dedicated  to  Frangois  1  his  Temple  de  Cupido.  A  gentle- 
man of  Hie  chamber,  M.  de  Pothau,  presented  him  in  lnl8  to  Marguerite,  (he 
king's  sister  (:2),  (hen  duchess  d'Alenc^on,  and  Marot  brought  her  his  epistle  Le 
Despourvu,  writlen  in  the  allegorical  style  of  Cuiilaume  de  Lorris.  Marot 
became  valel  de  chambi'e  lo  Marguerite  (3),  and  in  1521  he  accompanied  the 
Duke  d'Alenvoii  (o  Hie  camp  of  Attigny,  neai-  Uelhel  (4). 

In  1525,  Marol  followed  the  royal  army  into  Italy,  was  wounded  at  Pavia  and 
made  prisoner,  but  was  immediately  set  at  liberty  (o).  His  misfortunes  began 
in  this  year,  and  tliis  (jenlil  poele  was  henceforward  to  lead  the  most  singularly 
agit-ded  life.  In  fact,  in  Kebriiary,  lo'26,  be  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Chatelet,  probably  as  a  heretic.  From  prison  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  L.v»'i 
Jamet  de  Sensay  in  Poilon,  recounting  in  charming  verse  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  the  rat,  and  begging  him  lo  come  to  his  aid  (0).  Lyon  Jamet  belhonght 
hiin  of  a  stratagem  which  would  be  possible  owing  to  Ihe  diversity  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  time  :  he  caused  the  Bishop  of  Charlres  lo  claim  Marot  for  a 
crime  previously  committed  in  his  diocese.  Marot,  released  from  the  Chatelet, 
was  carried  to  Chartres,  and  lived  nearly  thre('  months  at  the  Eagle  inn  without 
being  disturbed.  There  he  gave  himself  Hie  miscliievous pleasure  of  cursing  his 
judges,  and  composed  his  Enfer ;  he  also  prepared  his  edition  of  the  Romnn  de 
la  Rose  which  appeared  in  .1527.  Pardoned  by  Francois  1  (7)  in  May,  1526, 
Marot  requested,  at  the  end  of  this  same  year,  to  be  made  successor  to  his 
father  who  had  just  died,   and  he   became   valet  de   cliambre  to  the  king  (8). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2ii(l  cycle,  p.  128. 

(2)  Cf.  p.  227. 

(3)  Ballade  a  Madame  d'A/enron  pour  eslrc  couche  en  son  estat  (1518).  —  Morceau.v  choisis. 
1st  cycle,  p.  67. 

(4)  Epitres  III  and  IV. 

(5)  Elegies  I,  III,  IV. 

(6)  apitre  XI.  —  Morceaux  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  130 

(7)  Rondeau  LXVII. 
(S)  Epitre  XXXV. 
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111  Oclobcr,  I5"27,  more  trouble  occurrod.  Marol,  wliile  attempting  to  save  a 
prisoner  from  the  areliers  of  tlie  walcli,  was  liimself  arrested  and  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  pity  of  I'ran^'ois  1  (1  i,  and  on  November  1,  Ihe  king  ord(>red,  tliat  bis 
"  cher  et  bien-aiine  valet  de  chambre  ordinaire  Clement  Marot  "  be  set  al  iiberiy. 

in  iy3"2  api)eared  V Ado- 
lescence cUhnentine,  tbe  first 
coiloclioii  of  Marul's  poe- 
try ;  but  the  poet  had  scar- 
cely tasted  his  success 
when  he  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  during  his  illness  a 
suit  was  brought  against 
him  for  heresy  which, 
tlianks  to  llie  direct  inter- 
vention of  Marguerite,  ca- 
me to  nollilng.  ll(3bbed 
by  a  valel,  and  without 
money,  Marot  addressed 
to  Ihe  king  one  of  liis  most 
charming  petitions  (2). 
Being  restor(>d  to  favour, 
he  published  anjedition  of 
Villon  (iij32),  and  passed 
two  fairly  tranquil  years 
in  composing  many  ron- 
(leaux,  etrennes  epigrams, 
ballades.  He  was  then  a 
court  poet  in  the  most  ba- 
nal sense  of  the  word. 

In  1534,  wiiile  the  court 
was  sojourning  at  the  cha- 
teau d'Amboise,  placards, 
containing  abuse  oj'  the 
Catholic     religion ,     were 

pasli'd  on  llii-  doors  of  tbe  ap.ulmcnis,  even  that  of  tbe  king  liimself,  on  llie  night 
of  tbe  17-18  of  October.  I'ranyois  I,  in  a  fury,  ordered  arrests  and  punishnients. 
The  houses  of  a  number  of  suspected  persons,  including  Marot — whose  name  stood 
sevenlli  on  a  list  of  seventy-three — were  searched  in  Paris.  Learning  that  the 
police  had  seized  his  papers,  and  fearing  to  be  punished  for  those  w  ho  w  ere  guilty, 
Marot  lied  to  Nerac  to  take  refuge  near  Marguerite  who  iiad   become  Queen  of 

(1)  Epitre  XXVII,  —  Morccanx  clioisis.  Isl  cycle,  p.  OS. 

(2)  Epitre  XXIX.  —  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  133. 
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Navarre.  She  detained  him  for  several  months,  and  then  advised  him  to  go  to 
Italy.     Marot  left,  leaving  with  Marguerite  his  young  son  Michel,  as  page  (1530). 

Clement  sought  refuge  at  Ferrara,  where  Renec  de  trance,  daughter  of  Louis  II 
and  Anne  de  Bretagne,  was  established,  having  married  in  1528  the  Duke  Ercole 
d'Esta,  son  of  Alfonso  d'Esta  and  Lucrctia  Borgia.  This  court  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Italy.  Alfonso  and  his  brother.  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Esta, 
had  been  the  patrons  of  Ariosto,  and  the  same  court  was  made  famous  later  by 
the  genius  and  misfortunes  ofTasso  Renee  Avas  favourable  to  the  Reformation. 
Marot  addressed  a  t)eaiitiful  epistle  of  welcome  to  her  (1).  He  was  immediately 
at  his  ease  in  tins  society  at  once  free  and  lettered,  where  he  met  charming  and 
intellectual  French  women,  among  others  Madame  de  Soubise  and  her  two 
daughters,  Amie  and  Renee  de  Parthenay.  And  hefore  long  Rabelais  came  to 
Ferrara  (1536),  and  in  15.38  Calvin  (2). 

In  spite  of  tlie  happy  and  secure  life  he  led  al  Ferrara,  Marot  tried  to  prepare 
for  a  return  to  France,  and  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  king  to  solicit  his  indul- 
gence (3),  but  received  no  answer.  He  tlien  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Dau- 
phin, but  again  had  no  reply  (4).  Finally,  during  Hie  winter  of  1536-1537  lie 
was  recalled  (5).  He  returned  byway  of  Lyons,  where  he  went  through  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  abjuration.  He  received  the  most  flattering  welcome  from 
the  poets  of  Lyons,  especially  Maurice  Sceve  and  his  sistci'S,  Claudine  and  Si- 
bylle.     After  a  montli's  stay  at  Lyons,  he  returned  to  Paris. 

On  coming  again  to  the  Louvre,  he  saluted  his  friends  and  protectors  with  the 
Diea  gard  a  la  coar ;  then,  he  devoted  himself  to  versifying  pleasant  passing 
events,  writing  Hrennes,  epigrams,  etc.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  seems  to 
have  leaned  to  more  serious  subjects,  translating  in  verse  two  dialogues  of 
Erasmus,  publishing  the  Chant  royal  chrestien,  the  Cnniique  de  la  chreliente  sur 
la  venue  de  Venipereur  el  du  roy  an  voyage  de  Nice,  VEglogiieau  roy  sous  les  noms 
de  Pan  el  de  Robin  (1538)  (6;.  Finally,  in  1539,  he  presented  to  Francois  I  thirty 
psalms  which  he  had  just  published.  The  success  of  this  translation  was  con- 
siderable, but  it  compromised  Marot  again.  The  Protestants  adopted  his  French 
version,  and  Hie  courHers  hummed  his  psalms  to  profane  airs.  Condemned 
and  pursued,  Marot  tied  to  (ieneva,  where,  in  1543,  he  pubJished  a  new  edition 
of  his  psalms  to  the  number  of  fifty.  But  the  too  free  Marot  could  not  adapt 
himself  to  a  stay  in  (ieneva  ;  perhaps  he  was  forced  to  leave.     He  passed  through 

(1)  Epitre  XLVII.  Gf.  Epigr.  XXXI. 

(2)  Renee,  more'and  more  inclined  towjr'ls  the  Reformation,  was  imprisoned  by  her  husband 
in  ihbi,  and  returned  to  France  in  1559.  She  retired  to  Montargis,  where  she  took  part  in  the 
religious  wars,  and  where  she  died.  Her  children  were  :  Alphonse  II,  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara; 
Anne,  married  to  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  was  assassinated  in  February  1563;  andLeonore,  beloved 
of  Tasso. 

(3)  Kpitre  XLII. 

(4)  Epitre  XLTIl.     Tlio  Dauphin  was  soon  to  die,  atTournon. 

(5)  Epitre  XLVIIl. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  128. 
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Chambery,  visited  the  battlefield  ol'  (Jerisoles,  and  arrived  at  Tiiiiti,  to  die  there 
ill  lo44.  liis  rallliliil  rru'iid,  I.ndii  .laiiu'l,  raised  a  iiioiiiiiiii-nl  tn  liliii  in  llie 
Church  of  San   JioNaimi. 

Ma  rot's  Works.  —  Principal  pieces. — First,  several  poems,  rather  longer  tliaii  liis 
usual  \erses:  Le  Temple  df  Cupido,  an  allegory  in  wliich  reappear  all  the  characters  of  Le 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  a  work  of  youth  and  transition,  often  \cry  clever  in  ilelail  ;  I'Enfer, 
composed  in  lo2G,  at  llie  Kagle  Inn  in  Charlros,  \\as  noi  puhlish(;d  until  lij-12,  by 
Klienne  Dolet,  who  put  a  preface  to  it.  L'Enfer  ^^as  the  (^halelet  ;  Marot  draA\s  a  close 
comparison  between  tlie  hell  of  the  pagans  and  the  prison.  At  the  door  he  meets  Cer- 
berus ;  then  Minos  (Jean  de  la  Bane,  provost  of  Paris) ;  he  perceives  a  mass  of  serpents 
(the  law-suits,  of  wliich  he  enumerates  the  different  forms)  ;  he  appears  before  Rhada- 
mantus  (Jean  Morin,  civil  lieutenant),  in  whose  moulli  he  puts  an  artful  and  hypocritical 
discourse.  Marot  tells  us  how  he  plead  before  Jean  Morin;  this  speech  merits  being  read 
entirely  for  its  curious  details  of  the  life  and  ideas  of  Marot.  Le  ririffon  (the  registrar) 
takes  notes.  Rhadamantus  rises,  and  has  Marot  reconducted  to  the  common  hall  «here 
he  finds  liis  companions  in  misfortune. — The  short  pieces  by  Marot  may  be  classed  liius  : 
65  epitras  (of  which  we  ha\e  already  named  Ihe.principal  ones); — 27  elegies,  or  gallant 
epistles,  the  greater  pari  of  which  are  addressed  to  unknown  persons,  very  diflicull  to 
identify:  some  are  timely  pieces,  on  Ihe  death  of  various  personages  (elegie  Wll.  I)ii 
ricke  inforiitne  Jacques  de  Beaune,  seujneur  de  Seinblanray,  \T>21 .  It  is  Semi)lanf;ay  who 
speaks,  after  his  death,  from  the  top  of  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon  ;  it  is  ;in  Inlcresting 
imitation  of  Villon's  famous  ballad  of  the  hanged); — 15  ballades:  the  best  turned  are, 
the  8rd,  De  frrre  Luhin  and  Ihe  5th,  A  Madame  d'AlenQon  pour  eslre  cuuche  en  son  eslal  : 
the  ballads  composed  about  historic  events  are  the  weakest  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
and  most  obscure,  is  the  14th,  the  refrain  of  which,  Prenez-le,  il  a  mange  le  lard,  refers 
perhaps  to  the  denunciations  which  caused  Marot's  llrst  imprisonment; — 80  rondeaux,  a 
few  of  which  are  witty,  the  2nd  having  for  subject  ttie  rules  for  the  rondeau  (cf.  the 
Rondeau  by  Voiture,  Ma  foi,  c\'sL  fait  de  moi...)  ;  tiie  (Sth,  .4  un  poele  ignorant  (Qu'on  mesne 
aux  chumps  ce  coquardeau...)  ',  the  23rd,  A  ses  amys  [11  n'en  est  rien...)  ;  the  88lh,  probably 
addressed  to  Marguerite  d'Aleii(;on  [Un  mardy  gras...);  the  &2nd,  {Au  hon  vieiix  temps  lui 
train  d'aniour  regnail); — 54  etrennes : — 294  epigrammes,  a  genre  in  whicii  Marot  excelled. 
The  dpigramnie  XL,  on  the  death  of  Semblangay,  is  well  known  (1),  also  the  lAWIX,  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  his  creditors,  the  LX.V11I,  Ouy  el  Nenny,  etc.  ; — la  (AW  111%  De 
soy  mesme  et  d'un  riche  ignorant  (2). — i2  chansons; — 17  epilaplies,  ironical  and  amusing; — 
35  cimelieres,  or  serious  epitaphs  ; — 5  compluintes,  or  funeral  elegies,  the  3rd  of  which, 
entitled  Deplorations  sur  la  morl  de  Florimond  Robertet,  contains  a  discourse  made  by 
Death  "  a  tous  humains  '',  which  is  Marot's  finest  effort  in  the  direction  of  great  poetry;  — 
finally,  by  adding  22  various  songs,  50  psalms  and  11  prayers,  a  translalion  of  an  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  of  two  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  5  prefaces  in  jirose  (for  l.e  Rmnan 
de  la  Rose  in  1527,  and  for  Villon  in  1.532),  we  have  the  complete  works  of  Marot. 

Marot's  Originality.  —  We  have  given  Marot's  biography  in  detail  to  bring 
onl,  liislof  all,  this  essential  point:  here  was  a  poet  of  facile  talent,  who  could 
turn  an  etrenne  gallantly,  sing  a  ballade  \\iHil\  and  point  an  e[)igram.  In  that 
society,  both  polite  and  licentious,  he  was  an  enlerlainer,  almost  always  full 
of  tact  and  taste;  he  could  seize  instantly  any  passing  event,  social  or  political, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,2tid.  cycle,  p.  137. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  71. 
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and  nature  made  liini  for  pleasing  the  great  and  especially  ladies.  Lel'l  to  live 
happily  at  court,  he  would  ha\e  remained  all  his  life  the  court  poet,  a  precur- 
sor of  Voitnrc.  But,  lie  was  tAvice  imprisoned,  twice  exiled;  he  was  obliged  to 
solicit  pardon,  to  appeal  to  the  king,  to  Renee  de  France,  to  the  Dauphin;  lie 
had  to  clear  liimself  of  terrible  accusations  to  escape  tlie  gallows  or  being 
burned  at  tlie  stake  ;  and  these  catastrophes,  which  seemed  to  bruise  his  poetic 
life,  compelled  him  to  abandon  amiable  conventionalities  and  allegories  a  la 
mode.  He  bewailed,  perhaps,  losing  his  lime  and  liis  laicnl  in  recounting  his 
miseries,  and  begging  for  pardon,  and  money,  yet  this  necessity  forced  him  to 
resoft  to  some  of  tlie  true  sources  of  poetry,  grief,  nostalgia,  remorse;  it  forced 
hitii  to  elevate  his  tone,  to  qUit  liadinage,  to  vvlile  his  avenging  descriptions  in 
r£'«/er,  to  plead  eloquently  against  the  sorboniqueurs.  Was  he  not,  within  due 
proportions,  an  admirable  proof  of  wliat  Musset  was  to  say  later  on  :  Les  clianls 
desesperes  sont  les  chants  les  plus  beaux...  Rien  ne  nous  rend  si  grands  quune 
grande  douleur... 

But  even  in  his  complaints  or  denunciations,  Marot  is  always  Marot.  His 
inspiration  is  limited;  he  does  not  truly  know  how  to  see,  to  feel  or  depict. 
His  are  lively  and  rapid  impressions.  He  Avas  born  a  courtier  and  knew  that 
discretion  is  necessary  when  living  with  the  great.  He  sighed  more  than  he 
wept;  while  a  tear  im]iearled  his  eye,  a  corner  of  liis  lips  smiled.  In  short,  lie 
was  \he  gentil  Marol;  hi'  was  neitlier  a  Villon  nor  a  Musset. 

Tlie  best  judgment  upon  Marot  is  therefore  Boileau's — not  in  his  short  hist- 
ory of  French  poetry,  from  Villon  to  Mallierbe  (Art  poeliqae,  1,  v.  4l9)— but 
in  verse  96.  Boileau  lias  been  speaking  in  severe  terms  of  burlesque;  is  that  to 
say  tliat  he  forbids  bantering?  To  this  objection  he  replies,  Iniitez  de  Marot 
Velegant  badinage,  Marot  trljles  ;  he  treats  no  subject  with  real  seriousness, 
neither  the  gravest  nor  llie  most  personal.  He  is  always  witty,  and  never  more 
so  than  when  he  seeks  to  veil  the  sadness  of  sentiment  in  the  grace  of  form. 
For  Boileau,  Marot  is  an  "  honnete  homme^',  a  poet  for  society  and  the  salon,  who 
could  read  his  verses  in  a  lady's  alcove,  who  was  restrained,  and  possessed  the 
delicate  art  of  suggesting  what  should  not  be  said. 
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Marot's  Fame.  —  From  these  causes  resulted  the  great  and  continuous  success 
of  Vlarot  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Boileau  was  not  his  only  admirer  :  La 
Fontaine  was  in  love  with  him  too.  Bussy-Rabutin,  Fcnelon,  La  Bruyere,  Father 
Bouhours,  poets  and  critics,  all  joined  in  his  praise.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  agreed  in  liking  him. 

This  success  he  owed  not  less  to  his  style  and  language  than  to  his  wit.  What 
did  La  Bruyere  say?  "  Marot,  by  his  manner  and  style,  seems  to  have  written 
since  Ronsard  ;  there  is  no  dilference  between  him  and  us  except  Avhat  lies  in  a 
few  words  ".  In  fact,  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenlli  century,  the  French 
language  had  not   yet  (>iil(M-ed  upon    lli;il    IhmHIin    hut    vioicnl    crisis  it  Was  to 


THE    TRILMCH    Ol'    TIMK    0^  ER    lAME 

From  ;i  minialLire  of  the  time  of  Louis  xii.    In  n  Freucii  translation 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch 
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undergo  with  Ronsard  and  his  imitators.  11  was  still  French  in  vocabulary  and 
syntax;  it  was  clear  and  lively,  and  sufficed  for  a  daiiily  expression  of  all  ordin- 
ary seiUimcnIs. 

It  was  the  ensemble  of  these  qualifies— badinage,  elegance,  a  piquant  contrast 
between  subject  and  form,  the  desire  to  please,  not  without  some  afTectation, 
clarity  of  diction  aud  accuracy  of  rhyme— which  constituted  the  s^y/e  maroiique, 
imitated  by  La  Fontaine  and  Voltaire.  Marot,  then,  created  a  style,  artificial 
enough,  perhaps,  and  less  a  style  than  a  manner  ;  but  this  privilege  is  rare,  and 
outside  of  him,  belonged  only  to  Petrarch  and  Marivaux. 

III.  —  MAROT  S  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Among  the  numerous  poets  who  became  celebrated  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sivleenlh  century,  we  shall  first  cite  :  MARGUERITE  D'ALENQON,  or 
de  NAVARRE,  sister  of  Franyois  1,  who  is  still  famous  for  her  tales,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later.  Marguerite's  poetic  work  is  above  all  inspired  by  religious 
mysticism  :  Le  Miroir  de  I'dine  pecheresse,  Le  Trioinphe  de  rAgneaii,  VOraison  de 
Vdine  Jidele.  The  collection  pnblished  in  1S47  under  the  title,  Les  Marguerites 
de  ta  Marguerite  des  Princesses,  contained  profane  pieces,  epistles,  cliansons,  my- 
\ho\og\cnl  faiitaisies.  But  a  great  nnmber  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  poems 
remained  unpublished,  and  have  only  appeared  recently  (I);  and  these  testify 
to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  her  sentiments.  It  has  long  been  said  that  she 
owed  to  Marol  and  Bonaventure  des  I'eriers  the  greater  part  of  the  verses  which 
have  come  down  to  us  under  her  name.  In  any  event,  she  owes  only  to  herself 
the  sincerity  of  her  mystical  inspiration  and  the  high  moral  value  of  her  poetry. 

Among  lesser  poets,  we  may  mention  here  Roger  de  Collerye  (1470-1536?),  who 
created  the  type  of  Roger  Bontemps  ;  and  Victor  Brodeau  (died  1540),  whose 
name  Voilure  invokes  to  make  a  iliyme  for  his  rondeau  to  Isabeau.  Among  more 
important  poets  was  MELLIN  DE  SAINT  GELAIS  (1414-1558),  son  of  Ocla- 
vien  de  Sainl-Gelais,  who  had  himself  written  some  agreeable  verse.  Mellin 
was  the  real  disciple  of  Marot,  and  even  more  than  Marot  he  was  a  court  poet : 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  Joachim  du  Bellay's  fine  satire 
on  the  Poete  courtisan.  Mellin  had  great  facility  for  rhyming,  and  could  make 
any  immber  of  rhymes,  almost  impromptu,  upon  the  most  futile  and  unexpected 
subjects.  It  is  possibly  he  who  first  brought  the  sonnet  from  Italy.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  tlie  first  of  the  French  italianisanls,  and  the  Pteiade,  which  scorned 
and  fought  him,  meiely  imitated  him  by  imitating  Petrarch  and  the  Italian 
poets. 

The  School   of  Lyons.  —  All  the  poets  we  have  named,  Marot  included,  had 

(1)  By  M.  A.  Lefranc,  professor  at  the  College  de   France  [Les  Dernicrcs  poesies  de  Margiie-  • 
rite  de  Navarre,  Paris,  1896). 
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a  very  narrow  coiicoplion  of  poehy.  iMarj^iicrile,  alone,  sang  of  her  relifiious 
aspirations  and  Ihe  angiiisli  of  her  soul.  Human  love  they  reduced  lo  mere 
gallantry,  caprice  and  coquetry. 

Neither  was  it  passion,  but  intellectual  love,  Plnlonisin,  wliicli  animaled  f.n  Pnr- 
fnilp  \mye  by  ANTOINE 
HEROET,  Bisliop  of  Digue 
(died  1;j68).  Tliis  little 
poem,  in  lliree  boolvs,  pub- 
lished in  1542,  is  an  inge- 
nious, subtle,  sometimes 
obscure  tlieory  of  ideal  love  : 
it  is  the  parfaile  aniye  who 
speaks,  explaining  her  sen- 
timents. "  This  book  is 
interesting  ",  says  Emile 
Faguet,  "  because  it  marks 
the  Jaeginning  of  a  literary 
and  social  fashion,  which 
continued  in  the  work  of  the 
Pleiade,  and  resulted  in  the 
Precieascs,  the  false  Precieu- 
scs,  tlie  Precieus'es  ridicules, 
and  Armande  and  Belise ; 
and  also  because  it  illustrates 
an  attempt,  often  successful, 
lo  make  verse  the  vehicle  of 
even  the  most  abstract  and 
subtle  thought.  "  (1). 

Meroet,  without  belong- 
ing officially  to  the  Lyons 
School,  was  related  to  it  by 
his  doctrines  and  by  the  so- 
mewhat obscure  style  of  his 

poetry.  This  School  centred  in  an  academy,  V Auijclbine,  which  held  its  meetings 
on  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  and  its  principal  members  were  Maurice  Sceve,  Claude 
de  Taillemont,  and  several  women,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Louise  Labbe, 
llic  "  belle  cordiere  ".  The  city  of  Lyons  at  this  epoch  was  a  true  capital,  nour- 
ishing in  commerce,  and  friendly  lo  the  arts,  not  unlike  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  and  with  its  poets,  painters  and  printers  it  rivalled  Paris.  Above 
all,  its  own  particular  genius  preserved  an  originality  the  traces  of  which  have 


pouruArr  ui'  mei.lkn   de  sai.>t-(;elais 

From  an  anoiiyiuoiis   [iriiit  of  tin'  xvi  €enlury . 


(1)  Emile  Faguet,   Hist,  de  la  Lilt.  fran(>aise.  Paris,  Plon,  1900,  t.  I,  p.  37'; 
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grown  more  and  more  dim.     It  felt  intensely  the  influence  of  Italy,  and  all  who 
crossed  the  Alps,  in  either  direction,  stopped  at  Lyons.     Poets  and  artists  were 

received  there  with  the  grea- 
test honour,  as  Marot  was 
on  his  return  from  exih'. 


MAURICE      SCE  VE 

(lSlO-1552),  belonged  to  a 
rich  bourgeois  family  of 
Lyons,  of  Italian  origin.  He 
studied  at  Avignon,  and  dis- 
covered there  the  tomb  of 
I'clrarch's  Laura  de  Noves. 
Petrarch,  also,  was  the  mo- 
del he  preferred,  and  his 
chief  work,  DcUe,  objet  de 
la  plus  haute  veriu,  is  an 
enthusiastic  imitation  of 
the  Canzoni.  iMuile  Kaguet 
praised  his  melancholy 
atfectalion,  and  his  volunt- 
arily obscure  symbolism. 
The  contemporary  school 
of  symbolists  claimed  Mau- 
rice Sceve,  as  the  first  ro- 
manticists did  Rousard ;  and 
Delie  was  acclaimed  by  ma- 
ny people  who  had  neither 
understood  it  nor  even  per- 
haps read  it. 


PORTRAIT    OF    LOUISE    LABBE 

From  tlio  print  of  Jacquc^s  Woeriot. 


LOUISE  LABBE  (1526- 

156B)  was  less  symbolical  as 

a  poet  than   elegiac.      She 

was  very  learned,  and  held 

at  Lyons  a  sort  of  literary  salon.     In  her  sonnets  she  sings  of  her  own  emotions 

with   passion  and  melancholy.     She  is  less  artificial  and  alTected  than  Ueroet 

and  Maurice  Sceve,  but  she  also  has  less  finesse  and  distinction. 

Thus  poetry,  before  the  manifesto  of  the  Pleiade  (1549),  had  already  some  noble 
representatives.  Neither  Heroet,  nor  Sceve,  nor  Louise  Labbe  Avere  court  rhym- 
ers or  poets  of  current  events.  They  had  a  high  idea  of  their  art,  and  appeal- 
ed only  to  people  of  taste,  of  science  and  of  subtle  intelligence.     It  is  well  to 
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note  this  before  beginiiiiig  Ihe  hislory  of  llie  Pleiadr.  I'lie  l;il(er,  inoieover, 
while  disdaiiiing  Marol  and  Melliii  de  Saint-Gelais,  esteemed  llie  poets  of  Iho 
Lyons  School;  Ronsard  and  his  friends  divined  in  them  precursors  and  rivals. 

THOMAS  SIBILET'S  "  Art  of  Poetry  ".  —  The  scliool  of  .Marol,  as  well 
as  Ihe  grcal  vheloriquears,  had  its  Art  of  Poetry.  This  was  published  by  Tho- 
rn IS  Sibilel  in  lo48,  the  year  which  preceded  the  Defense  el  Illastralion  de  In 
langue  fraii(;aise.  This  Art  poetique  placed  tlie  sonnet  and  the  ode  above  Ihe 
shorlei'  pieces  which  du  Bellay  was  lo  consider  as  epiceries,  it  led  poels  to  hiiil- 
ale  antiquity;  it  urged  upon  versiliers  rules  for  the  ciesura  and  the  allernalion 
of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  and  set  aside  batelees  and  equivoquees  rhymes 
as  old-fashioned.      In  shoit,  it  announced  llic  inuniiient  lefoini  of  poetic  ait. 
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THE    PLEIAD. 


SUMMARY 

1.  In  1549  JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY  publislied,  in  collaboration  with  Ronsard, 
La  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  langue  frangaise,  which  contained  the  pro- 
gram of  the  new  poetic  school. 

2.  RONSARD  (!524-i585)  gathered  around  him,  under  the  name  of  La  Pleiade, 
his  friends  du  Bellay,  Bail,  Jodelle,  Belleau,  Pontus  de  Thyard,  and  Daurat, 
their  master. — He  composed  Odes,  Amours,  Elegies,   Discours,  La   Franciade. 

His  bias  was  classic,  in  his  love  for  the  ancients,  his  impersonality,  his  theories 
of  the  different  genres,  etc.  He  was  romantic  in  his  feeling  for  nature,  his  melan- 
choly, his  apprehension  of  the  epic.  He  enjoyed  wide  renown  during  his  life, 
was  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  revived  by 
the  romanticists. 

3.  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  RONSARD  :  J  DU  BELLAY  wrote  FOlive,  Les  Re- 
grets, Les  Antiquites  de  Rome.  He  is  remarkable  for  sincerity  and  tender- 
ness. —  REMY  BELLEAU  wrote  some  graceful  Bergeries  ;  —  BAIF  wished  to 
launch  a  new  system  of  versification,  etc.  (See  JodeJie,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Theatre). 

4.  FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  PLEIADE:  DU  BARTAS  drew  his  inspiration  from 
the  Bible  in  his  La  Semaine  ou  ia  Creation  ;  AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNE  wrote  a 
vigorous  pamphlet,  Les  Trag-iques,  and  an  epic  :  OLIVIER  DE  MAGNY  also 
belonged  to  this  group,  etc. 
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iKiM  Ihc  bc;;iiiiiiiij,f  of  llic  sixlccnlh  cciilnrx,  I'iciicli 
pDC'lry  continued  lis  normal  evolution,  each  of  its 
sta^M'S  being  noccssarv  to  its  progress.  The  grands 
rheloriqnenrs  had  subjected  versification  to  lieaUliful 
gymnastics,  lor,  uiiderlheir  cliildishexaggeralions,  we 
feel  their  care  for  rhythm  and  rhyme.  To  their  plays 
upon  words,  Alarot  succeeded  with  a  simpler  poelry, 
wliose  ease  and  elegance,  though  it  proved  tiiat  the 
preceding  exercises  had  not  been  without  their  use, 
was  still  somewhat  lacking  in  inspiration.  The  school 
of  Lyons,  less  learned  though  more  obscure,  restored 
thought  to  poetry,  demanding  that  verse  should  ex- 
press ideas  or  passion. 
When  Ronsard  and  his  friends  undertook  a  reform,  therefore,  their  task  was 
already  prepared ;  they  profited  by  tlie  entire  previous  rnovemcnl  in  ait  and 
thought.  The  date  of  their  manifesto,  1549,  is  useful  to  remember,  but  it  does 
not  mark  cither  a  discovery  or  a  sudden  change  of  method,  indicating  simply 
a  stage  of  maturity,  and  the  organisation  of  a  young  school  determined  to  pro- 
duce immediate  results  from  an  evolutionary  change  which  had  been  maturing 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

Vised  by  Chr.  Plantin. 


I.   —  THE  MANIFESTO  OF  THE  PLEIADE  (1549). 


La  Defense  et  llllustration  de  la  langue  francaise,  by  Joachim  do  Ucllay,  is 
composed,  as  its  title  indicates,  of  two  parts,  defense  and  ilkistiydlon.  The 
autlior  defends  the  Fi-ench  language  against  those  wlio  regard  it  as  incapable  of 
rivalling  tlic  ancient  tongues;  he  recalls  that  the  Latins,  also,  at  first  scorned 
their  national  idiom,  considering  Creek  as  superior  ;  and  that  it  was  in  reacting 
against  this  prejudice  that  Cicero  succeeded  in  creating  literary  Latin,  capable 
of  complete  expression.  So,  it  must  not  be  forgolten  thai  the  first  work  they 
meant  to  do  was  to  rehabilite  tlie  French  laiujUiKjc.  Was  this  necessary,  and 
had  not  French  writers  already  produced  a  great  number  of  good  and  substan- 
tial works?  II  is  evident  that  du  Bellay  thought  only  of  the  poetry  of  his  lime, 
and  particularly  that  of  Marot's  .  successors,  lie  resented  the  custom  of  using 
French  only  for  ballades,  rondeaux  and  other  frivolous  verse,  while  the  more 
lofty  ideas  were  expressed  in  Latin,  lie  noted  that  the  French  language  was 
poor,  but  that  it  could  be  enriched  and  ennobled  and  made  brilliant  b\  trans- 
lation, by  imitation,  by  work,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  greater  branches 
of  ancient  literature  into  I'reiuli.  Such  is,  in  a  few  lines,  a  snniniiiig  up  of  a 
youthful  work,  full  of  enthusiasm  rather  than  criticism,  and  in  which  the  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  either  a  consecutive  plan  or  absolute  logic  (1). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  152. 
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Theories  of  the  P16iade.  —  Jn  completing  the  ideas  contained  in  tlic  mani- 
festo by  lliose  wliicli  llonsard  and  du  Bellay  added  lalcr  (1),  we  may  set  fortli 
tliis  poetic  rel'orm  as  a  whole  : 

1.  The  Pleiade  insists  that  the  poet  sliall  make  use  of  pnre  I'lench  language. 
Ronsaid  is  as  explicit  upon  tliis  point  as  du  Bellay,  and  says  in  his  Preface  to 
La  Franciade :  "  Use  purely  Frencli  words  "  ;  and  d'Aubigne,  in  his  Preface  to 
his  Tragiques,  recalls  these  words  of  Ronsard  :  "  I  counsel  you,  as  my  last  tes- 
tament, never  to  allow  these  old  expressions  to  be  lost,  that  you  use  them  and 
defend  tliem  boldly  atjainsl  those  knaves  who  regard  nothing  as  elegant  except 
Latinized  or  I talianate  French...  '' 

'2.  But  the  French  language  (the  language  of  poetry  being  underslood),  liad 
need  of  being  enriched  and  fortified  ;  for  poetry  must  have  its  language  distinct 
from  that  of  prose.  Following  are  the  processes  practised  and  recommended 
by  the  Pleiade  :  a)  "  1  advise  you,  "  said  Uonsard  in  liis  Preface  to  La  Franciade, 
"  to  make  use  indilTcrently  of  all  tlie  dialects;  "  and  "  I  warn  you  not  to  hesitate 
to  restore  to  use  all  the  old  words.  "  So,  far  from  limiting  themselves  to  Parisian 
French,  or  court  French,  they  were  lo  borrow  from  picard,  gascon,  poitevin, 
norniand,  even  wallon,  and  restore  archaic  words  laken  from  old  French; 

b)  Again,  Ronsard  said,  in  his  Abrege  d'art  poelique,  ■'  \ou  sliould  often  fre- 
quent the  company  of  artisans  in  all  the  callings,  sucli  as  men  engaged  in  seafar- 
ing, the  chase,  falconry,  and  especiaUy  iron  workers,  gold  and  silversmitlis, 
founders,  black  smiths,  workers  in  metals,  and  draw  from  them  many  beautiful 
and  vivid  comparisons,  using  the  very  vocabulary  of  the  callings  lo  enrich  your 
work,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  and  perfect...  "  ; 

c)  "  i  should  like  to  encourage  you  to  invent  wisely  and  boldly  neio  words, 
provided  they  be  moulded  and  fashioned  after  a  pattern  already  accepted  by  the 
people  "  (preface  to  La  Franciade).  We  should  note  here  four  kinds  of  new 
words  :  compound  words  composed  of  two  t'rench  words  (a  verb  and  its  direct 
complement,  two  adjectives  or  substantives  juxtaposed,  an  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple preceded  by  an  adverb).  These  are  the  three  types  :  donne-ble,  doax-amer, 
mal-rassis; — Verbs  or  adjectives  formed  by  layering,  adding  a  termination  to  an 
adjective  or  to  a  substantive:  blond,  blondoyer ;  source,  scarcer;  argent,  argen- 
teux; — niarbre,  marbrin;  songe,  songeard ;— Diminutives  of  adjectives  or  substan- 
tives :  dmelette  (dme)  ;  doucelette  {douce);  verdelel  {vert),  etc.  ;— Words,  especially 
epithets,  drawn  from  Greek,  (Lenean,  Cronien),  and  substantives  {idole,  sympa- 
thie),  and  from  Latin  {blandice,  perennel). 

As  to  lionsard's  own  vocabulary,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  very  discreet. 
We  find  in  his  work  a  dozen  wordstraced  over  the  (ireek,  ten  upon  Latin  models, 
about  lliirty  taken  from  old  French,  seven  borrowed  from  dialects,  about  thirty 
from  the  trades,  the  same  number  of  verbs    drawn  by  layering  from  substant- 

(1)  Ronsard,  in  his  Abrege  d'art  poetique  (1565),  and  Ihe  two  Prefaces  of  La  Franciade  (1572- 
1574);  du  Bellay  in  the  Preface  to  Olive  (1551). 
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ivcs,   some   si\ly  acljucliM's  ol  llii-  <.iiii('   kind;  anil  ol  liciicli  coiiipouiid  uords 
there  are  about  a  hundred  (  Ii. 

3.  Syntax  was  to  be  made  poet  ii'  h\  (lie  lollowiug:  means:  a)  by  inversion,  in 
imitation  of  ancient  tongues.  Old  French,  a  language  Mith  hvo  cases,  had 
extensively  and  uselidl)  employed  inversion.  In  liie  ^\o^k  of  Konsard,  it  often 
became  forced  and  obscure  ; 

b)  The  use oi infinitives  ns  nouns,  after  llie  (ireek  manner  i le  clmnlcr,   le  vivre) ; 

c)  Adjectives  used  its  nouns  (Ic  tiquide  dcs  caux,  le  frays  des  ombres)  ; 

d)  The  adjective  used  in  place  of  the  adverb  (ils  cond)atlenl  obslines,  for  obsli- 
nement) :  a  sort  of  hypallage. 

4.  The  Pleiade  also  refreshed  jjoetry  by  the  introduction  of  the  grands  yenres, 
imitated  from  the  ancients  :  Iheode,  \hoepic,  tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  Ihe  epistle: 
and  from  llie  Italians,  the  sonnet.  It  was  a  liappy  and  a  necessary  reaction 
against  the  short  forms  in  wbich  poets  imprisoned  themselves  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  objected,  and 
with  some  reason,  that  the  mistake  of  the  Pleiade  consisted  In  having  imported 
into  trance  ancient  genres,  with  their  rules  and  conventions,  instead  of  restoring 
tlie  great  Frencli  genres  :  the  ode,  which  had  formed  part  of  thirleenlh  century 
lyricism,  in  the  Norlli  and  tlie  South,  under  the  names  of  chansons  or  sirvente; 
tlie  chanson  de  geste  ;  tlie  miracle-play  (which  contained  all  the  elements  of  the 
drama):  Ihe  coq-a-Vdne  (true  satire).  Wilhout  discussing  this  opinion,  we  must 
^dmit  two  points:  first,  tiiat  none  of  these  genres  was  at  that  time  alive  in  any 
form  trul\  literary;  and  second,  that  compared  to  tlrese  outworn  forms,  old- 
fashioned  and  disqualified  at  Ihe  begiiming  of  the  sixteenth  ccMilury,  the  great 
(ireek  and  hatin  genres  tiad,  especially  in  tlie  opinion  of  educated  young  men,  a 
singular  pi'estige  ("2). 

o.  The  Pleiade  also  borrowed  nntliology  from  anli(|uit\,  which,  without  being 
erdircly  subslituted  foi-  allegory,  reniainetl  in  use  in  classic  jioetry  uidil  Cha- 
teaubriand. 

G.  Fiuall>,  Ihe  Pleiade  invented  or  renewed  all  Itu'  lyrical  rh.>lhnis.  Classical- 
isls  and  romanticists  would  only  liave  to  imitate  Ronsard  and  his  disciples  (3). 

II.  —  RONSARD  (1524-1585). 

Biography.  —  Ronsard  was  well-born  (like  Joachim  du  Bellay,  AnIoine  de  Baif, 
and  nearly  all  his  disciples  and  imitators),  and  this  detail  has  its  importance  ;  for 
Ihe  independences  dignity,  boldness  and  infinence  of  Ihe  poet  are  derived  from 
his  social  position.     The  Ronsard  family,  of  'Hungarian  origin,  is  said  I.)  lia\e 

(1)  See  the  etude  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lexiqua  de  Ronsard,  by  I..  Mei.i.ekio  (Plon,  1805). 

(2)  As  regards  the  genres,  compare  Faguets  iieizieme  siecle,  p.  217  ;  F.  Bkunetiere's,  Ecoln- 
tion  des  getires,  p.  35. 

(3)  Regarding  rkytkms,  of.  F.vouEr,  id.,  p.  271. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  7 
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settled  in  I'rance  in  the  fonrleenth  century.  I'iene  de  Ronsard  was  boi-n  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1524,  in  llie  clialeau  ot  tlie  I'oissonniere,  near  Vendome,  in  a  charm- 
ing valley  watered  by  the  Loir.  After  a  too  hasty  course  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  young  Ronsard,  destined  for  court  life,  followed  his  father  to  the  camp 
of  Francois  1  at  Avignon,  and  became  page  to  the  Dauphin.  I'lie  latter  dying 
suddenly,  Ronsard  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  (later  lleiui  II), 
then  into  (hat  ofJatnes  V  of  Scolhuid,  whom  he  followed  to  his  own  country. 
He  came  back  to  France  in  1540,  returned  again  to  Scotland  and  England,  en- 
tered the  liousehold  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  was  a  member  of  several  embassies 
to  Germany  and  Italy;  and,  in  short,  was,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  young 
gentleman  actively  engaged  in  diplomatic  life  and  court  fetes.  Cardinal  clu 
Perron  said,  in  his  funeral  discoinse  :  "  Those  who  knew  him  in  his  first  ilow- 
ering  say  that  nature  never  formed  a  body  better  fashioned  and  proportioned 
than  his,  iDotli  in  iiis  deportment  and  his  very  agreeable  features  and  in  his  figure 
and  stature,  which  were  extremely  august  and  martial.  "  And  his  biographer, 
Claude  Binet,  draws  a  very  attractive  portrait  of  him,  adding:  "  Having  been 
reared  with  the  King  (Henri  11),  Ijeing  of  nearly  the  same  age,  he  began  to  be 
highly  esteemed  by  the  latter,  and  indeed  in  all  the  king's  exercises  for  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  the  body,  wlietlier  wrestling,  football,  or  other  matters, 
Ronsard  was  always  sumiuoiied  to  his  side.  "  This  was  an  important  period  of 
a  life  which  was  soon  to  be  consecrated  to  solitude  and  study;  the  impressions 
Ronsard  received  from  nature,  from  his  journeys,  and  from  the  court  were, 
stored  in  his  memory;  and  from  these  ever-living  roots  constantly  sprang  unex- 
pected olfshoots  to  emicli  liis  work. 

Becoming  deaf.  Ronsard,  who  liad  never  ceased  to  love  reading,  and  Avho  began 
writing  verse  at  the  age  of  twelve,  did  not  immediately  renounce  his  functions 
in  the  train  of  the  king,  but  profited  by  his  leisure  time  to  study  with  his  friend 
Antoine  de  Baif,  wliose  tutor  was  tlien  Daurat  (1).  The  young  Baif  was  tiu' son 
of  Lazare  de  Baif,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  who  has 
himself  left  a  name  in  letters  (2).  We  may  judge  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
•  the  milieu  frequented  by  Ronsard  from  the  fact  that,  already  knowing  English, 
.German  and  Italian,  he  began  to  study  ardently  Latin  and  Greek.  Also,  when 
Daurat  was  made  I'riricipal  of  tlie  college  of  Coqueret,  Ronsard  and  Fiaif  install- 
ed themselves  in  liis  house,  witii  Muret,  Turnebe,  Jodelle,  Remi  Belleau,  and 
Pontus  de  Thyard.  We  leain  from  Claude  Binet  of  the  enthusiastic  industry  of 
these  young  men;  "  We  cannot  forget  witli  Avhat intensity  of  will  and  ambition 
these  two  future  oriuiments  of  France  (Ronsard  and  Bail)  gave  themselves  to 
study  ;  for  honsard,  Ijrouglit  up  at  court  and  accustomed  to  be  up  at  late  hours, 
continued  to  study  until  two  or  tiu'ee  hours  after  midnight,  and  on  going  to  bed 


(1)  Regarding  Daurat  or  Jjoral.  see  p.  211. 

(2)  Lazare  de  Baif,  see  p.  255. 
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awakonod  BaVf,  who  rose,  look  llic  randlo  and  did  iml   Id  Koiisard's  |)l;i(r  t;i()\\ 
cold.  " 

For  seven  years,  Konsard  Iranslatcd  and  conniicnlcd  l,;iliii  ,iiil  hoi^,  l)ut  espe- 
cially those  oC  (jreece.  Meanuhile,  Ihe  >()nn^  .loacliiin  dn  lU-llay,  liaving  met 
Ronsard  in  a  hotel  in  Poiton,  caine  to  join  iiiin  ;d  Ihe  college  of  Coqueret  in 
1548.  In  lo49  the  Brigade  was  eonslilnled,  having  lor  members  Ronsard,  du 
Bellay,  Baif,  Jodelle,    Renii  Bellean,    Ponlus   de  Thyard    and   Danial.       '   Once 
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FaQade  of  the  inner  court  before  the  Restoration. 


Tiiasters  of  the  ground,  "  says  Nisard,  '■  victory  went  to  their  heads,  and  the 
Brigade,  placing  themselves  in  the  heavens,  took  the  name  of  La  Pleiade  (1)  ". 
We  shall  give  farther  on  a  clironology  of  ih(>  woiksof  Ronsard,  simi)lN  recall- 
ing here  the  chief  connections  between  lhes<'  works  and  the  events  of  liis  life. 
These  events,  however,  wei'e  of  slight  importance,  and  after  1550,  tlie  year  in 
which  he  published  his  first  four  books  of  odes,  his  biography  lies,  so  to  speak, 
entirely  in   his  works.     He  divided  his  time  between   court   and   the   country. 

(1)  NiSARD,  Hisloirc  de  la  Littiiraiure  f'ranraise.  t.  T,  p.  351  —  The  Pleiad  is  a  constellation 
composed  of  seven  stars.  At  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis,  the  seven  most  illustrious 
poets  were  known  as  the  Pleiad  :  amonfr  them  were  Theociitiis.  .\pollonius  of  Rhodes,  l.ycophron. 
Callimachus.     The  scholars  who  were  clusteied  around  Charlemanne  were  also  called  the   Pleiad. 
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Successively  in  favour  wilh  Honri  II,  Charles  IX  and  Henri  HI  (but  especially 
with  Charles),  patronised,  or  rather  admired  and  sought  afler  by  all  the  most 
illustrious  personages  of  his  lime — particularly  by  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cois I,  Duchess  of  Savoie,  Michel  de  1' Hospital,  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  Duke 
d'Anjou,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Marie  Stuart,  etc.  — Ronsard  was  overwhelmed 
with  gifts,  pensions  and  benefices.  He  was  titulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Bellozane, 
of  the  Abbey  of  Croix-Val  and  of  the  Priory  of  Saiiit-Cosme-en-l'Isle. 

We  know  from  Ronsard  himself,  and  through  his  biographer,  Binet,  (hat  tie 
loved  the  country.  Not  only  did  lie  live  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Saint- 
Cosme  or  Croix-Val,  bul  duiiiig  liis  sojourns  at  court  "  lie  look  delight  ",  says 
Binet,  "  in  visiting  Meudon  as  much  for  lis  A\ood  as  for  the  agreeable  view  of 
the  river  Seiue,  or  Genlilly,  Herciieil  (Arcueil),  Sainl-(]Ioud  and  Vanves,  for  the 
pleasant  freshness  of  the  brook  of  Bievre...  He  also  fell  a  particular  pleasure  in 
gardening...  "  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  of  music  and  all  the 
arts.  To  sum  up,  this  rather  bookish  poet,  whose  eiudilioii  was  a  disadvanlage, 
grew  pale  over  his  texts  only  during  the  seven  years  at  (Joqucrel.  lie  still  led 
a  studious  life,  doubtless,  bul  one  open  lo  Itie  influence  of  society  and  Ihe  im- 
pressions made  by  iialure. 

Allliough  pi'oud  and  sensitive,  Ronsard  was  nevertheless,  between  1560  and 
1574,  a  true  court  poet,  if  indeed,  during  this  period,  he  had  moments  of 
patriotic  eloquence,  spoke  out  lo  his  king  and  to  the  Frencli  people,  defended 
himself  wilh  noble  indignation  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  yet  he'was 
always  willing  to  write  poetry  for  special  occasions  for  Charles  IX  which  did 
not  always  reflect  honoiu-  upon  his  character,  lie  frequented  the  court  less 
under  Henri  HI.  He  sulfered  from  gout,  and  became  morose.  His  pensions 
were  but  irregularly  paid,  and  evidently  his  aging  glory  had  begun  to  pall  :  he 
should  have  died  younger,  like  Corneille.  He  lived  generally  at  Croix-Val,  near 
the  Forest  of  Gastine  and  the  fountain  of  Bellerie.  When  he  journeyed  to  Paris, 
instead  of  stopping  at  tlie  Louvre,  where  Charles  IX  had  an  apartirtent  assigned 
to  him,  he  lodged  with  his  friend  Calland,  principal  of  tlie  college  of  Boncour. 

Here  he  stayed  for  the  last  time  at  the  beginning  of  158o,  whence  he  had  him- 
self taken  to  Croix-Val  and  from  there  to  Saint-Cosme-en-risle.  "  This  Priory  ", 
says  du  Perron,  "  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  country,  by  the  river  Loire,  with 
groves,  meadows  and  all  Ihe  iialural  ornaments  which  embellish  Touraine,  of 
which  it  is  the  gem  and  delight...  Ronsard,  having  no  further  desires  except  to 
be  carried  here,  in  order  lo  enjoy  Ihe  final  happiness  of  dying  at  the  Priory, 
had  himself  placed  in  his  carriage,  all  crippled  and  lielpless  as  1  have  described 
to  you,  and  being  transported  Ihus,  in  spite  of  the  harm  the  air  caused  him... 
finally  arrived  at  Saint-Cosme  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  "  There  he 
died  on  the  47lh  or  29th  of  December,  IhSK. 

His  death  was  the  occasion  for  a  sort  of  public  mourning,  lie  had  asked  to 
be  interred  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  Sainl-Cosmc-cn-rislc  ;  but  in  February, 
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4586,  there  was   celebraled  in  Iho  chapel  of  the  college  of  Boncour  a  solemn 
service  in  Avhich  Cardinal  du  Perron  pronounced  Ronsard's  funeral  oration. 


Ronsard's  Work.  —  Tlu;  cliict'  \v(jrk.s  of  Koiis;ii-d,  in  cliruiiolugital  order,  are  :  i'hc  Odes 
(the  first  four  books  in  1550,  the  fiftti  iti  1553.)     We  should  note  (Book  I)  about  fifteen  Pin- 
daric odes,  divided,  like  lliose  of  Pindar,  into  strophes,  untistro|)h(!s  and   e])odes,  among 
others  :  Au  roy  Henri  Ilsurlufiaixfaile  cnirv  luieLle  ruy  d' Anijlelcrrr,  Van  l^niO;  llieode  A  Michel 
de  ['Hospital;  Sur  la  vicloire  de  Fraagois  de  Bourbon,  cointe  d'Anyuien,  a  Cirizoles.     But,  there 
are  pieces  more  easily  read,  in  tlie  first  book  of  liie  odes,  and  others, and  AAliicli  are  in  Ron- 
sard's   graceful    man- 
ner :  A  Cassandre  {Mi- 
ynonne,  allons  voir  ai  la 
rose  (1)-.-     Tills  piece 
was  added  in  155H)  ;  A 
sa   lyre   icontaiiiing  a 
fine  and  proud  defini- 
tion of  poetic  genius). 
—  hi  Book   II    we  find 
other   pedantic   odes, 
such  as  A  Calliope  (2) 
and  familiar  odes,  so- 
metimes   gallatit,    or 
descriptive  ^or    Anac- 
reontic :  A  la  fonluinr 
Bellerie  (3);  A  la  forest 
de     Gaslind,     CAnnmr 
niouille .  —  Book    111 
contains     histcirical 
odes  :   A    Monseiijneur 
d'Angoalesnie ;  A  Mes- 
danies,  filles  du  roi  Hen- 
ri II;  or  familiar  odes 
in  the  tone  of  the  epis- 
tle :  A  Charles  de  Pisselcu;  A  (Jdel  de  Coliyny.  —  Book  IV  contains  some  of  Konsard's  mas- 
teri)ieces  :   De  I'Mection  de  son  sepulchre;  several  poems  quite  personal,  on  nature  and  the 
night  of  lime  (4) ;  I'Ainour  voleur  dc  miel  (Anacreon)  ;   I'Auhespin  :  les  Roses.— In    Book    V 
there  are  chielly  short  odes  on  gallant  subjects.      Under  the  title  of  Odes  retranchees  (sup 
pressed  by  Ronsard  in   his  last  edition    and  reprinted    in    llie  edilidu  (it  IGOit),  we  find  : 
Le  fiossiynol;  A  la  source  du  Loir;  A  lalouetle. 

Les  Amours  de  (^ossandre  (1552),  commented  by  Muret,  Professor  at  the  College  d 
France.  This  book  includes  231  pieces,  of  which  225  are  sonnets.  This  Cassundr'\  whom 
he  met,  we  an;  told,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  during  a  journey  to  Blois,  was  not  what 
Boileau  called  an  "  Iris  in  the  air  ".  She  was  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Salviati,  an  illus- 
trious Florentine  nohlenian,  who  settled  in  Franco  during  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Cassandre  Salviati  married  .lean  de  Peigney,  lord  of  Pray  ;  her  daughter  married 
a  Guillaume  de  Mussel,  who  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  Alfred  de  Musset(5).     This  identilic- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  72. 

(2)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  141. 

(3)  —  —        1st  cycle,  p.  73. 

(4)  —  —        2rui  <-ycle,  p.  144. 

(5)  As  to  the  Cassandre  of  Roiisard,  of.  Revue  des  queslions  Itislorii/ues,  janvior  1902,  an  article 
by  M.  Henri  Lonjjnou.' 
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alion  oC  Roiisard's  Cassaiuli-e  enables  us  to  appreciate  justly  Hk^  descriptions,  portraits, 
analysis  of  sentiments,  and  regrets  contained  in  the  first  book  of  Amours,  in  wbicli  the 
imitation  of  Petrarch,  Bombo,  Ariosto,  etc.,  is  at  times  so  artiQcial. 

In  1553,  Les  Gaielis  and  Les  Epigrammes,  imitated  from  the  ancients.  Among  these 
appeared  iAlonettc. 

In  1554,  f.e  Bocagc  royal,  comprising  26  j)ieces,  several  of  «hich  are  addressed  to  the 
future  Henri  HI,  others  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  these  are  al  times  fine  poliliral  poetry. 

In  15.5(i,  Les  Amours  de  Marie,  commented  by  Remi  Belleau.  iNlarie  Dupin  was  a  young 
girl  of  Anjou,  whom  Ronsard  met  at  Bourgueil,  where,  according  to  Binet,  he  often  went 
for  the  hunting  :  for  this  reason  he  calls  her  le  pin  de  Bourgueil.  In  this  collection  of 
llfi  pieces  are  some  of  the  poet's  linest  sonnets,  especially  that  one  Nor  la  mort  de  Marie  (1). 

In  the  same  year  (1556)  appeared  Les  Ilymnes,  to  Ihe  number  of  2'^.  Among  these  are 
some  very  original  jjoems,  by  their  inspiration  (as  in  the  hymne  de  Vor  (2),  hymne  de  la  mort), 
by  their  imagery,  or  by  their  personal  accent  (as  in  the  hymne  de  iaulomne,  which  is  a 
sort  of  poetic  biography  of  Ronsard). 

In  1560,  Ronsard,  become  court  poet,  published  Lc.s  Mu^curades,  Combats  et  Cartels, 
poems  of  occasion,  numbering  28.     These  are  among  his  least  ell'ective  work. 

E*  the  same  year  (1560),- Les  £iegi(es  contained,  on  the  contrary,  some  admirable  pieces, 
in  which  the  poet  expresses  somelimes  liis  troubled  love  for  a  certain  Genevre,  some- 
times his  impressions  of  nature  [Conlre  les  bilchei'ons  de  la  forest  de  Gasline  (3)).  In  an 
elegie  to  Remi  Belleau  he  tells  the  history  of  his  family  and  describes  his  youth. 

Some  of  the  Eglogues  also  appeared  in  15C)0,  and  in  these  we  again  find  the  displeasing 
court  poet,  making  dialogues  between  personages  at  conrt  dressed  as  shepherds  and 
bearing  rustic  names  :  Orlranliit  (Duke  d'Orleansi  ;  Angelot  (Dnke  d'Anjou>)  ;  Aavarrin 
fiving  of  Navarre,  future  Henri  IV);  Guisin  (Duke  de  Guise);  Miirgot  (the  Duchess  de 
Savoie,  Marguerite)  ;  Ca/'/m  (Charles  IX).  Notwithstanding  these  rather  childish  convent- 
ions, the  Eglogues  still  deserve  to  be  read  because  of  certain  fine  descriptive  and  impas- 
sioned verses. 

From  1560-I5G4  Les  Discours  appeared,  in  which  Ronsard  revealed  himself  as  a  great 
satirical,  political  and  patriotic  poet.  The  chief  are:  Le  Discours  sur  les  miseres  ile  ce 
temps,  d  la  reine-inere,  (Jaltierine  de  Medicis  [-i);  La  Continuation  dii  discours  des  miseres  du 
temps;  I'Institution  pour  V adolescence  da  ray  tres  chreslien  Charles  IX  du  nom{'));  Les  Fiemon- 
trances  an  peuple  de  France  ,"  Reponse  de  Pierre  de  lionsard  uux  injures  el  calumnies  de  je  ne 
sais  quels  predicanlereaux  et  ministreaax  de  Geneve  (against  Florcnt  Chretien  and  Jacc[ues 
Grcvin.)  (6) 

In  1572,  Ronsard  published  fonr  cantos  of  La  Fntnciadc,  an  epic  poem  designed  to  con- 
tain 24  cantos,  Ihe  arguments  of  which,  written  by  Amadis  Jamyn  from  Ronsard's  indicat- 
ions, have  been  preserved.  But  he  never  progressed  with  this  work.  The  death  of 
Charles  IX,  for  whom  he  rhymed  these  adventures  of  Francus,  broke  his  courage;  and 
indeed  he  would  have  reciuired  much  to  write  twenty  cantos  more  in  the  same  tone. 
The  sul)j('ct  is  well  known  :  Francus,  son  of  Hector,  comes  with  a  colony  of  Trojans  to 
found  the  French  monarchy  (7).  In  Canto  I,  the  gods  deciile  that  the  son  of  Hector, 
brought  uj)  incognito  in  Epirus  by  his  mother  Andromache  and  his  uncle  Ilelenns,  shall 
set  out  for  Gaul.  Mercury  comes  to  inform  Helenus,  and  a  fleet  is  got  ready. — In  Canto 
II,  the  fleet  is  at  sea.     Neptune  and  Juno  prepare  to  destroy  it.     There  is  a  tempest,  and 

(1)  Morceau.T  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  1 'i5. 
(21  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  75. 
(3)  —  —        2nd  (7010,  p.  116. 

(■'»)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  149. 

(•'')  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p.  VoO. 

(6)  —  —        1st  cycle,     .IT. 

a)  cr.  1.  GO. 
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only  six  vessels  arrive  in  Provence.  The  king:  of  the  rountry,  Dicec,  meets  Uie  ship- 
wreckeil  men  ;ui<l  oilers  them  hospilality.  He  has  \\\i<  ilaughlers,  llyantc  and  Clymene, 
who  both  I'all  in  love  with  Franciis.  Ihe  laller  tlelies  a  pianl  n  ho  had  earried  off 
Dicee's  son  ;  he  kills  the  i;iant  and  rescues  llie  young  Oree. — In  (;anl(>  III,  Dicee  ofl'er.-  hi^ 
daughter  Hyanle  in  marriage;  but  Clymene  continues  to  love  him  ami  sends  liim  a  letter 
declaring  her  passion  ;  Krancus  disdains  her,  and  she  throws  herself  into  Ihe  sea.  —  In 
Canto  1\',  llyante,  who  can  read  the  future,  unveils  his  destiny  to  Krancus,  and  shows 
him  the  {•'rankish  kings  who  shall  succeed  him;  the  poem  stops  v\ith  Charles  Martel. — In 


PORTRAITS    OF    RONSAIID    A?iD    CASSA\r)RE    SAT-VIATI 

From  the  prints  on  vood  (jivoi  in  the  edition  das  Amours  de  155S. 

This  porlr:iit  of  Ronsanl.  at  27  j'oars  old.  inaj'  not  bo  exact,  as  for  that  of  Cassamlro. 

it  is  unquestionably  all  convention. 

La  Frnnciade  Uonsard  did  not  employ  the  alexandrine,  vvhieh  he  handled  so  Ijoldly  in  the 
discours,  but  <lecasyllabic  \erse. 

Finally,  in  ir)74  appeared  the  Soiiiirls  iioiir  llrlrnr  (altlidiiuh  several  pieces  had  been 
published  earlier),  and  these  form  in  Ronsard's  last  editimi  the  third  oltlu'  book  Amuurfi.. 
These  somiels  are  addressed  to  lleiene  de  Snrgeres,  Maid  of  Honour  Id  Catherine  de 
Medicis.     One  of  them  appears  in  all  the  anthologies:  Quaiid  vous  serez   bien  vieille  {!)... 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  lile,Ronsard  still  wrote  a  iew  verses,  but  chielly  occupied 
himself   in   incessantly    rereading  and    retouching    his    preceding    works,   of    Avhich   he 


(1)  Morreaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  138 
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published  a  folio  edition  in  1584.  In  1586,  a  year  iifter  the  poet's  death,  a  posthumous  edi- 
tion appeared,  difTerent  from  the  preceding  one.  And  in  16U9  a  certain  number  of  pieces, 
suppressed  by  Ronsard  in  1584,  were  restored  to  his  text — Ronsard's  changes  and 
shortening  are  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  he  has  spoiled  or  \\(jakcned  some  line 
poems.  Tlie  task  of  his  editors  is  therefore  difficult  because  they  cannot  always  be 
sure   of  Ronsard's  final  text  [I). 

Ronsard's  Four  Periods.  —  From  this  survey  of  his  works  we  may  sec  tlial 
lionsard's  development  is  easy  lo  follow.  With  Emile  FagucI,  we  observe  tour 
periods  : — From  1550  to  1553,  Ronsard,  fresli  from  his  intensive  study,  con- 
tinued an  exaggerated  disciple  of  Ihe  ancienis  and  of  Petrarch.  He  was  "fervid, 
even  to  lack  of  taste  ".  His  "  Pindaric  "  odes,  which  again  compromise  him  in 
the  ojjinion  of  posterity,  and  which  explain  and  justify  the  pitiless  verdict  of 
Boileau,  were  sins  of  youth.  So,  later,  Corneille  was  to  write  his  Clilandre,  and 
Musset  his  Contes  d'Espagne  et  dllalie.— From  1533-1500,  Ronsard  no  longer 
imitated  i^indar.  He  felt,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  this  grand  lyricism  was 
out  of  place  at  a  time  when  Italian  inlluence,  joined  to  French  good  sense,  was 
imposing  elegance  and  moderation.  So  he  turned  lo  Anacrcon,  of  whose  work 
Henri  Estienne  published  a  first  edition  in  1554  (2).  He  also  drew  inspiration  from 
Horace,  Catulus  and  Jean  Second,  author  of  the  Oscula{in  Latin),  while  preserv- 
ing his  cult  for  Petrarch  and  in  general  for  the  Italians. — From  1500  to  1574^ 
Ronsard's  work  is  confused  and  contradictory.  On  one  hand,  he  made  rhymes 
for  the  court  (this  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  favour),  often  paltry  pieces 
which  made  him  appear  as  the  successor  of  Marot  and  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  his  admirable  Discours,  which  anticipate  Victor 
Hugo's  Chdtiments.  Finally,  though  no  longer  imitating  Pindar,  he  began  lo 
imitate  Homer,  and  wrote  La  Franciade. — From  1574  to  his  death  in  1585, 
Ronsard  became  once  more  an  elegiac  poet,  a  lyrical  poet  more  personal  and 
more  modern  (Sonnets  pour  Helene). 

Ronsard's  Defects.  —  In  reading  Ronsard,  we  must  admit,  once  for  all,  that 
he  has  certain  faults,  and  not  pass  our  time,  unless  we  are  pi-ofessional  critics, 
in  "  losing  enjoyment  in  a  search  for  reasons.  "  For  instance,  Ronsard  is 
pedantic  in  the  sense  that  he  plays  olT,  on  every  occasion  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  unexpected  and  displeasing,  his  implacable  erudition.  Williout  speaking 
of  his  Pindaric  odes,  nor  of  La  Franciade,  his  most  celebrated  and  popular  son- 
nets and  elegies  are  spoiled  by  certain  mythological  details.  Read  the  sonnet 
to  Helene:  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieitle...   and  you  find  ombres  niyrteux,  which 

(1)  See,  with  regard  to  tliis  question.  VHistoire  de  la  Ultarature  cLasaique  by  F.  BRU.NETiiiRE, 
Paris  (1905),  p.  327. 

(2)  Under  tlie  name  of  Anacreon  Henri  Estienne  published  fifty-live  anacreontic  odes,  the  most 
famous  of  which  are  La  Colombe,  I'Amour  mouille,  V Amour  jnqtie  par  une  abeillc,  etc.,  whicii 
were  not  the  work  of  Anacreon,  of  whose  odes  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments,  but  of  a  more 
impassioned  tone  and  a  style  less  weak.  (Cf.  Sainte-Beuve,  an  article  on  Anarreon  an  sciiiemc 
siede,  following  tlie  Tableau.) 
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incites  commcniary ;  in  Ihe  elegy  Contre  les  bi'irherons  de  la  forest  de  Gnstine,  in 
the  midst  of  descriptive  verses  ol'  admirable  simplicity,  appear  Nymphs,  Satyrs, 
Echo...  ;  in  the  ode  on  L'Eleclion  de  son  sepntrlire,  we  find  the  young  shepherds 
speaking  of  the  Sa-urs  compagites  (the  Muses)  and  of  Pan,  aud  Konsard  himself 
adds  Alcee,  Sappho...  Uonsard  wiole  for  the  elite  amoiiLr  Ininianists,  and  was 
himself  saturated  with  anlit(uit\  and  mylhology.  In  reading  him,  Iherefore, 
we  must  always  be  prepared  for  these  attacks  of  pedaidry. 

To  this  first  cause  of  obscurity  (which  is  more  and  more  serious  in  proporlinu 
as  the  reader  is  less  a  huruaiiisi)  Avas  added  another.  Hoiisard  was  not  oidy  a 
scholar,  he  was  an  Ilallnnisaiil.  The  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  in  which  he 
analyses  the  nnanves  of  his  love  are  full  of  reminiscences  of  IVIrarch.  The 
maimer  in  Avhich  he  associates  nature  with  his  emotions  is  subtle,  often  allegor- 
ical or  symbolical.  Kor  a  society  civilised  a  V I lalienne  Ih'is  was  less  a  fault  than 
a  merit  ;  but  for  us,  after  lliree  centmies  of  French  logic  and  i  larily,  il  is  both 
annoying  and  fatiguing. 

To  these  subjective  faults,  is  il  proper  to  add  certain  exaggerations  of  form? 
Truly,  we  accustom  ourselves  very  quickly,  in  reading  ilonsaid,  to  a  few  sur. 
prises  in  vocabulary  or  syntax.  Compound  words,  diminutives,  infinitives  used 
as  substantives,  neologisms  too  soon  become  archaisms,  forced  inversions — 
these  are  not  of  great  importance  (1).  It  is  a  mistake  to  blame  the  language  or 
irrammar  of  Ronsard  for  the  disfavour  into  which  he  fell.  Villon  nuist  have 
been  more  difficult  lo  lead  in  Ihe  seventeenth  and  eighlecnili  centuries,  yet  he 
never  ceased  to  be  read.  I'.ul  \  illon's  thouglit  is  clear,  his  senlinicnls  simple  ; 
his  work  speaks  direcAly  to  the  niiiul  or  heart.  But  willi  Koiisartl  it  is  lonlin- 
ually  necessary  to  im/ispoif  ,•  the  allusion  must  be  divined,  the  symbol  trans- 
lated— a  very  painful  task  for  the  contemporaries  of  Malherbe.  Boileau  or  Vol- 
taire. 

Why  Ronsard  is  "  Classic.  "  —  Ronsard,  disdained  by  Malherbe  and  Boileau, 
is  however  in  certain  respects  Ihe  first  in  dale  of  French  classics  : 

a)  By  his  cult  for  and  imitalion  of  the  ancients  :  from  Ronsard  down  to  Cha- 
teaubriand French  poetry  sought  its  subjects,  its  marvellous  and  its  imagery  in 
Ihe  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ; 

b)  By  the  impersonality,  or  llie  very  indirect  personality  of  most  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  we  do  not  find,  generally,  the  manner  of  feeling  which  is  particular  to 
an  individual,  but  an  analysis  of  love  such  as  conceived  by  all  his  coidempor- 
aries  and  by  the  Italians,  his  models  ; 

c)  By  liis  theory  of  Ihe  genres,  distinct  and  fixed,  having  llicirown  law-;  and 
con  veil  I  ions  ; 

(1)  In  the  vocabularv  of  the  Pleiade,  there  arc  hardly  moio  than  two  hundred  new  words  Cf 
l.e.vique  de  la  langn'e  de  Ronsard,  by  Melleiuo  [inbl.  elzei^iricaie),  with  Preface  by  Petit  ue 
Jllleville. 
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d)  By  his  usual  style,  which  is  oratorical  and  didactic,  follow  iiio-  ilie  order  of 
reason  rather  than  the  heait  ; 

e)  By  ills  elevated  conci^ption  of  the  life  of  llie  poet,  a  theory  Avhich  he  belied 
a  lit  111',  l)(il  wliicli  siil)sisi'i  and  was  developed  in  the  sevcnleenlh  century  by 
Boil(';ui  ill  llic  tirsi  and  roinlli  cantos  of  liis  Arl  poHique  (I). 

Ronsard  as  a  Romanticist.  —  Nevertheless,  llie  romanticists  of  18:27  were 
nol  allogcther  wrong  in  claiming  Ronsard,  wlio  in  cnlain  respects  is  related  to 
them  : 

(I)  By  liis  manner  of  associating  nature  willi  man's  senlimenls,  particularly 
melanchol\,  llie  tlighl  of  time,  death.  Some  of  his  pieces  aie,  in  this  regaid, 
lamaiiiiiieniics,  and  this  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  Ivnow  that  Lamarline 
was  inspired  by  the  same  model  as  Ronsard,  namely,  I'cliaich  (2)  ; 

b)  Ry  nielanclioly  itself,  which,  connected  with  llic  idea  of  death  as  Avell  as 
of  pleasure,  gives  lo  many  of  Ronsard's  passages  an  nnlieiilthy  and  disturbing 
charm  in  which  there  is  nothing  classical; 

c)  By  an  understanding  of  the  epic,  which  does  not  app(>ar  however  in  La 
Frnnciade,  but  in  some  of  I  lie  poems  such  as  L'E(tuiU'  dcs  r'ieiix  Gatilois,  in  some 
hymns  and  in  the  discours  ;  Ronsard  is  then  the  [irecursor  of  Victor  Hugo  as 
an  epic  poet ; 

d)  Finally  by  the  fullness,  variety,  colour  and  even  the  obscurities  of  his  lan- 
guage and  his  syntax  ;  he  felt  himself  inspired  and  obeyed  his  in-ipiration,  nei- 
ther choosing  nor  striking  out  :  ibis  is  romanticism. 

Ronsard's  Fame.  —  Dming  his  lifetime,  as  we  have  seen,  Ronsard  enjoyed 
worldwide  celebrity.  Ileiui  11,  Charles  I\,  CatluM'ine  de  Medicis,  Marie  Stuart, 
loaded  him  willi  IxmicIIIs;  all  Ihe  French  poets  con?idei'ed  him  as  their  master ; 
the  Italian  poet  I'asso  came  to  Paris  to  visit  him,  and  submitted  to  him  two 
cantos  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

tint  after  Ronsard's  death,  his  fame  diminished.  It  did  not  end  suddenly,  as 
even  in  llioO  he  was  imitated  and  defended  by  illustrious  disciples  such  as  du 
Barlas,  \aiH[uerm  de  la  I'resnaye,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Mathniin  Regnier,  Theo- 
philede  Viau,  elc.  But  Malherbe,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  disciples,  struck  out 
every  line  in  a  copy  of  honsard's  Poems;  and  when  P>oileau,  in  his  Arl  poetiqiie 
passed  so  severe  a  judgment  upon  the  author  of  the  Pindaric  odes  and  of  La 
Franciade,  Ronsajd's  work  had  already  been  forgotten.  His  rehabilitation  began 
oidy  in  the  nineteenth  ccnlury.  Pierre  Lebrun  read  liim  with  enthusiasm 
in  1808.     In  1827,  Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  Tableau  de  In  poesie  frangaise  an  seizieme 

(1)  See  especially,  in  Beccf  de  Fouquieres'  collection,  p.  473.  La  Reponsc  de  Ronsard  aux  Mi- 
nistres  de  Ceneve... ;  A  Pierre  V Kscot,  p.  323,  etc. 

(2)  or.  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  I'i4,  one  of  Ronsard's  most  remarkable  pieces,  the  last 
stanza  of  which  has  a  marvellous  rhythm,  ressenibling  musically  the  end  of  Ihe  Golf'e  de  Baia, 
by  IjAMakti.ne. 
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jicrre  de  'F^ovijarl  .Tnncc    dc.(   Ffctej    'fnincou .  inort 

^  An      js   5.5"  l*Ar'.'>he^cih. 


PORTRAIT    OF    lidNSAUl),    AT    THE    F.M>    OV    HIS    Lll-li 

From  tho  print  of  Leonard  Gautier  (1561,  -[-  vers  1030). 
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siecle,  ropreseiited  llonsard  as  an  ancestoi-  of  the  young  romantic  school  ;  and 
ever  since  this  somewhat  disputable  attempt — made  however  by  the  most 
penetrating  and  precise  criticism — Honsard  has  resumed  his  rank  among  the  great 
French  poets. 


in.  —  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  RONSARD. 


i.  The  Pleiad. 


JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY   (1525-1560).  —  liorn  at  Lire,  near  Angers,  he  be- 
longed lo  the  distinguished  family  which  pro- 
(hiced,  in  Ihe  sixteenth  century,   (iuillaume 
(lu  liellay,  lord  of  Langey,  ambassador  to  Ita- 
ly, (iermany  and  England  utid(>r  Fran(;ois   1, 
aulhor  of    Ihi-   Meinoires  published  iu  1569; 
Martin  du  Bellay,  his  brothei",  also  Ihe  author 
of  Memoires  ;  and  (Cardinal  Jean  du    Bellay, 
ambassador,  accomplished  humanist,  and  one 
of  the  patrons  of  Ihe  College  de  France,     lie 
was,  therefore,  like  Ronsard,  a  genuine  nob- 
leman, aiwl  like  him  destined  at  first  for  dip- 
lomacy or   the  army.     He  was  studying  law 
al  Poitiers  when,  in  1548,  he  first  met  Hon- 
sard.    That  same  day  delermined  his  poetic 
vocation.  Deaf  and  without  lieallh,  he  turned 
Willi  ardour  to  Ihe  study  of  the  ancients  and 
especially  Ihe  Italians.     It  was  lie  who  pub- 
lished   iu    1549    Ihe    manifesto    of   the   new 
school,  La  Defense  el  Illustration  de  la  langue 
fran(;aise,  and  previous  to  Ilonsard,  who  res- 
poiuRAiT  OF  JOACHIM  DU  uELLAY        ,  cuted  it,  lie  pubUshcd  his  first  collection  of 
From  an  original  skcich  of  the  xvi  century,    verse,  OUve,  in  1550      Bellay  had  not  renoun- 
ced,   however,  his  dijilomalic  career,  and  in 
1551  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  to  Home  as  secretary.    There,  humil- 
iated by  his  inferior  situation,  he  composed  his  Regrets,  and  then  his  Antiqaites 
de  Rome  and  his  .leiix  rustiques,  Ihough   he  did  not  publish    these   works  until 
after  his  return  to  France  iu  1558.     Becoming  entirely  deaf,  and  more  and  more 
ill,  he  flied  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Besides  liis  Defense  in  prose,  .loachim  du  Bellaypublislied  ;  — 0/ive,  a  collection 
of  sonnets  dedicated  to  Mademoiselle  de  Viole  (of  whose  name  Olive  is  the  ana- 
gram), and  which  is  Petrarchisin,  often  very  affected,  and  often  also  pleasing  or 
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lolly  (Ij:  Hcijrels,  .inoWwY  coilcclioii  of  soiiiicis  wiillcii  in  iioiue,  in  wliich  me- 
lancholy, irony  ;ni(l  siiliic  prtMloniinalc,  Ihc  poet  being  divided  between  llie 
longing  for  liis  native  land,  and  a  noiile  indignation  against  tlie  manners  and 
morals  of  Ilie  Uonian  courl  {•'1}  ; — Lcs  AnlUjnites  de  Rome,  sonnets  characterised 
by  the  same  senlimenis  as  llie  foregoing,  bnl  possessing  a  gravity  and  elevation 
of  tone  wliich  connect  du  liellay  with  the  great  French  romanticists  (;■>).  Du 
Bellay  also  wrote  Divers  Jeux 
rustiques,  a  group  of  short 
pieces  often  alliactive  by 
their  simplicit>,  bul  freq- 
uently far-fetched  and  alVec- 
led(4  .  Finally,  he  produced 
one  of  llie  linest  of  satires, 
Le  Poele  courlisan,  in  a  style 
followed  later  by  Malhurin 
llegnier  and  Boileau  (O). 

Du  Bellay  has  neither  the 
variety  nor  power  of  Uon- 
sard,  but  he  often  seems 
more  sincere  in  the  express- 
ion of  his  emotions,  he  is 
less  pedantic  in  his  imitat- 
ion of  the  ancients,  and  his 
language  is  less  unequal. 
He  is  a  true  ancestor  of  the 
romanticists,  by  his  pessi- 
mism, his  melancholy  and 
his  (piite  personal  poetry. 

REMY  BELLEAU(I528- 

1577;  was  born  at  Nogent-le- 
Hotrou.  He  was  tutor  and 
governor  to  the  son  of  the 
^larquis  d'Elbeuf.  and  fol- 
lowed   that  family  lo  Italy. 

lleturning  to  France  in  1357,  he  first  published  a  (dilection  of  po(>ms  entitled 
Peliles  Inveidions,  very  short  |)ieces  in  \\lii(li  lie  describes  various  objects,  ani- 
mals,   fruits,    etc.,    with    accuracy,      lie    then    published   a   translation   of  Ana- 

(1)  Mofceaux  choisis.,  1st  c-ycle,  p.  81. 

(2)  —  —  1st  cycle,  pp.  82.  83;  2nii  cycle,  pp.  KiO,  161. 

(3)  —  —  1st  cycle,  p.  82;2na  cycle,  p.  158. 

(4)  —  —  1st  cycle,  p.  80. 
(5j  —  —  2nd  cycle,  p.  1(51. 
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creon(l),  and  afterwards  the  first  part  of  his  Bergeries,  which  he  was  to  continue 
in  1572,  and  in  wliich  ho  imitated  the  Italian  Sannazar,  author  oi  Arcadia.  The 
background  of  liiese  Bergeries  is  a  prose  dialogue  between  conventional  shep- 
herds, in  which  are  inserted  numerous  poems  sliowing  a  vivid  and  intimate 
love  of  nature.  Of  these,  llie  little  poems  on  Mai  and  Avril  (2)  have  been  widely 
quoted. 

Belleau's  otlier  worlc,  Amours  el  iiouveaux  escluutges  des  pierres  precieuses, 
vertas  et  proprieles  d'icelles  (1576),  is  less  known,  l-'or  this  he  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  anthology  and  I  he  Lapidaires  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  In  form  it  is  inge- 
nious, varied  and  a(  limes  brilliant  (3).  In  some  of  these  pieces,  Remy  Belleau 
may  be  compared  to  Tlieophile  (lauticr,  author  of  Emauxet  Camees. 

We  shall  revert  to  Belleau  in  our  chapter  on  tlie  Drama,  as  the  author  of  a 
comedy,  La  Reconnne. 

ANTOINE  DE  BAIF  ClSS^-ISOO),  also  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  llie  sixleentli  century.  We  have  already  seen,  in  Ronsard's 
biography,  how  ardently  Baif  worked  at  the  college  of  Coqueret  ;  he  became 
very  learned,  and  abused  tlie  use,  even  more  than  Ronsard,  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancients. 

He  wrote  much  ;  bid  none  of  his  works  is  of  the  first  order.  He  published 
Les  Amours  (1552  and  153S)  ;  Les  Meleores,  for  which  he  at  times  successfully 
drew  inspiration  from  Virgil's  Georgics  (1S()7)  ;  Le  Passe-Temps  (1578),  which 
contains  a  few  graceful  short  poems  ;  Les  Mimes,  enseigiiements  et  proverbes  (1581), 
which  is  liis  best  work  (i). 

Baif  introduced  into  French  versification  a  new  system,  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  basing  the  rhythm,  not  on  the  number- of  syllables,  but  on  tlie  dis- 
posal of  short  and  long  s>  llables.^lle  also  invented  a  phonelic  orthography.— But 
he  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  llic  inlioduction  into  French  of  compar- 
atives in  ieu r  imd  superlatives  in  ime,  according  to  a  misunderstood  epigram  by 
Joachim  du  Bellay  :  t4iis  iiuiovaiion  was  due  to  Pelletier  in  his  Art  poelique 
(loo5)  (5). 

Baif  will  appear  again  in  our  cliapter  upon  the  Drama,  witli  his  uncle  Lazare 
de  Baif.— There  w«  shall  also  treat  of  Jodelle,  who  was  one  of  the  Pleiad. 

PONTUS  DE  THYARD(li)ll-H)03)  had  pnblislied  liis  Erreurs  amoureuses 
before  tlie  manifesto  of  tlie  I'leiad,  to  wliich  he  tlien  rallied.  He  drew  his  style 
and  inspiration  from  the  Lyons  school. 

(1)  Anacreon  had  just  been  pul)lislied  in  France  by  Henri  Estienne  (1554). 

(2)  Morceau  V  cltoisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  165. 

(3)  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  IfiS. 

(4)  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  169,  170. 

(5)  See,  with  regard  to  this  question,  La  Seizieine  siecle  of  Darmsteter  and  IIatzkeld,  pp.  115 
and  229. 
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Tho  name  of  JEAN  DAURAT  completes  Uio  members  of  llic  I'leiad.  He 
was  llie  master  of  Honsard,  dii  I'.ellav,  Ra'iT  and  .lodtdle.  Daurat  only  made 
Lai  in  and  ( i  reek  verses  ;  but  tbougb  not  bimsclf  a  Krencii  Avrilcr,  il  may  be  said 
Ihal  w  ilbout  liim,  pcrliaps,  Ronsard  and  some  of  his  most  ilinslrious  disciples 
would  never  have  known 
Hie  sources  from  wliicli 
Ihey  borrowed. 

2.  Contemporaries 
of  the  Pleiad. 

GUILLAUME  DE 
SALUSTE.SEIGNEUR 
DU  BARTAS  {iMA- 
1590).  —  We  have  said 
tlial  Ronsard  was  classic 
in  that  he  had  taken  all 
his  inspiration  from  pro- 
fane antiquity,  except  in 
his  Discours.  But,  in  this 
period  of  controversy  and 
religious  wars,  biblical  an- 
tiquity could  not  be  ent- 
irely disregarded  ;  and  il 
was  a  protestant,  du  iiar- 
tas,  who,  familiar  with  the 
sacred  texts,  on  one  hand 
brought  I'rench  poetry 
into  connection  with  me- 
dia'val  traditions,  and  on 
the  other  preceded  the 
romanticists  in  the  use  of 
I  he  Chiistian  marvellous. 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  advised  this  (las- 
con  nobleman  to  write  tlie 

episode  of  Judith  in  vei-se  ;  and  du  Rarlas composed  in  1575  a  poem  in  six  cantos 
upon  lliis  subject,  wliich  met  willi  little  success  (1).  Meanw  iiih',  lie  was  occup- 
ied with  a  more  grandiose  work,  La  Semainr  on  l<i  Crenlion,  which  appeared 
in  1378.  —  i)u  Bartas,  while  scrupulously  following  the  biblical  narralive,  profits 

(1)  Catholii's  aocu-ied  du  Bartas  of  liavinj^   made,   in    the  sixlli  hook    ol  Juditli.  a'n  aiiology  t'oi- 
regicide.     See  this  passage  in  Morceau.v  choisis  of  DARMsriiTER,  p   2.)1,  and  tho  note  on  p.  253. 
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cleverly  by  cVery  suggeslioii  in  (he  text  to  develop  and  expand  his  work,  wliich 
abounds  in  brilliant  descriptions,  and  is  Avritten  in  a  vigonrous  and  higlily  co- 
loured style.  His  imagination  also  provides  hlni  with  episodes  comparable  to 
those  Avhich  Milton  or  Klopstoclv  drew  from  I  lie  Holy  books.  The  following 
passages  will  always  be  read  with  admiral  ion  :  That  in  which  God  contemplates 
his  work,  as  a  painter  his  picture,  La  terre  apres  le  deluge;  Le  lion  cfAndroclh  ; — 
and  in  La  Seconde  Seniaine  (a  sequel  of  the  foregoing,  and  never  completed), 
Le  Cheval  domple  par  Cain  (1). 

La  Semaine  archieved  great  celebrity  not  only  in  I'rance  but  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  all  languages.  Tasso,  iMillon  and  (i(ellie  were  inspired  by  it. 
In  France  it  quickly  went  out  of  fashion;  and  to-day,  critics,  having  discovered 
a  few  childish  exaggerations  in  du  Barlas'  language,  some  curious  compound 
words  like  donne-dme,  porte-Jour,  ainie-vers,  clidsse-ordure,  or  repetitions  of  syl- 
lables such  as  Jlo-Jlotter,  ha-batlre,  etc.,  or  some  obscure  inversions,  du  IJartas 
is  classed,  without  appeal,  among  poets  who  may  be  ridiculed.  This  judgment 
is  rather  severe. 

AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNE  (15S'i-1630)  was  also  a  Protestant.  Although  du 
Bartas  had  taken  part  in  tlie  religious  wars,  had  fouglit  beside  Henri  IV  at 
Ivry  and  had  died  in  1590  of  his  wounds,  his  work  retains  a  certain  serenity  ; 
it  carries  us  to  far-away  times  and  the  poet  inserts  no  current  events.  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  militant  Calvinist,  even  in  his  works.  Born 
in  ISSiJ  at  the  chateau  of  Saint-Maury,  in  Saintonge,  he  was  a  sort  of  infant 
prodigy,  learning  Latin,  (ireek,  Hebrew,  Italian  and  Spanish.  During  his  long 
and  active  life,  d'Aubigne  was  both  caplain  and  poet.  From  1573  until  1595  he 
fought  with  Henri  IV,  and  after  the  abjuration  of  the  king  he  retired  sulkily 
to  his  estates.  He  had  just  been  restored  to  favour  when  Henri  IV  Avas  assas- 
sinated. He  took  part  in  tlie  resistance  of  the  [)r()lestants  against  Louis  XHJ. 
|When  he  had  made  his  submission,  he  went  to  (ieneva  and  died  there  in  1030. 
Few  biographies  are  as,  curious  lo  study  in  detail  as  that  of  d'Aubigne,  Avhether 
for  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  a  sincere  and  irreductible  Protestant,  or  for 
its  character  as  a  very  personal  work.  Elsewhere  d'Aubigne  has  recounted  his 
life,  writing  of  himself  in  the  third  person  (2). 

Further  on,  we  shall  analyse  d'Aubigne's  prose  works  (3)  ;  in  this  chapter  it 
is  only  as  a  poet  that  we  consider  him.  A  fervcid  admirer  of  Ronsard,  he  at 
fiist  regarded  poetry  merely  as  a  diversion.     He  wrote  Le  Printeinps,  in  three 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  17.3. 

(2)  Sa  vie,  a  ses  enfants,  appears  in  vol.  1  of  the  (Eiivres  compli'tes  de  d' Anbigne,  Reaume  edit- 
ion. The  interest  aftorded  by  this  bioj^rapliy  extends  beyond  tlie  sixteentli  century,  wlien  we 
remember  that  Agrippa  was  tlie  father  of  that  Constant  d'Aubigne  whose  bad  conduct  saddened  his 
father's  old  age,  and  whose  daughter  was  Madame  de  Maintenon  M.  S.  Rocheblave,  in  his  book 
entitled  La  Vie  d'un  Heros  (Ilachette.  1913),  has  presented  a  very  fine  and  very  just  portrait  of 
Agrippa  d'AulJigne. 

(3)  Cf.  p.  275. 
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parts  :  Hec.nlombe  a  Diane  (sonncls  of  fi^allaiiliy  dodicalcd  to  Mllo.  do  Lozay, 
wtiom  he.  married),  Staiicea  and  Odes  (d ).  Toward  I  ho  (■los(^  of  Ids  life  he  was 
again  to  write  sliorl  pieces,  liul  inoro  iiilhiiato  in  tone  and  of  a  penetrating 
inelariclioly.     Tlion  lie  wrote  a  poeni,  like  dii  IJarlas,  on  La  Creation. 

But  his  masterpiece  is  tin-  pampldel  in  seven  cautos  entitled  Les  Tragiqucs. 
The  idea  came  to  him  in  1377,  during  his  convalosconco  at  Casfol-Jaloiix.  Tie 
wrote  it  in  intervals  of  baltios,  in 
camps,  in  trenches,  and  the  verses  [ 
often  breathe  the  ardour  of  the  car- 
nage or  the  odour  of  powder,  lie 
finished  it  after  the  death  of  Hen- 
ri IV  and  published  it  in  1616. —  The 
seven  cantos  bear  the  following  lil 
les  :  ^[iseres  (a  picture  of  the  sulTor. 
ing  of  the  people,  of  the  desolation 
of  the  towns  and  country  during  llic 
religious  wars)  (2);  Princes  (a  vivid 
and  eloquent  satire  on  court  life); 
C7i«m6re  doAT'e  (corruption  and  pre- 
varication of  Judges);  Feiix  (toiluro 
of  Protestants  burned  at  the  stake); 
Fers  (massacres  and  imprison- 
meids);  Vengeance  (men  are  stricken 
by  divine  vengeance)  (■■'.) ;  Jugenieni 
(God  divides  at  the  Last  Day  the 
good  from  tlie  wicked)  (4). — This 
work  is,  then,  a  succession  of  desc- 
riptions and  satirical  pieces,  and 
no  consecutive  plan  must  be  sought 
for.  D'Aubignc's  merits  are  sinc- 
erity, animation,  eloquence, 
strength  in  thought  and  expression 
picluresqueness  in  details  ;  his  de- 
fects are  ditlusion,  obscurity,  exag- 
geration. Certain  passages  place  d'Aidiigiu'  alon 
coiirs,  andllic  Victor  Hugo  of  the  Ckdlinifnls. 
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I  ho  honsard  of  I  ho  his- 


AMADIS  JAMYN  (Io30-lo8o),  a  pupil    of  Turnobe  and  Daural,  and   fiiond 
of  llonsard,  issoniolimos  counted  among  Ihe  Pleiad  in  place  of  Poiilusdo  I'liNaid. 

(1)  Morceaux  c/ioisis,  2n<l  cycle,  p.  183. 

(:i)  Morrcaii.r  rhoisis,  2nd.  cycle,  \>.   178 

(S;  —  —         2nd  cycle,  p.  ISO. 

(4)  —  —        1st  cycle,  p.  S'l ;  Snd  cycle,  p.  181. 
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He  was  a  learned  poet,  highly  esteemed  by  hiscoiilemporaries,  and  whose  work 
was  of  considerable  extent  (sonnets,  elegies,  a  poem  of  the  chase,  translation  of 
a  part  of  the  Hind  and  the  Odyssey);  but  he  was  not  very  original,  even  in  his 
faults. 

OLIVIER  DE  MAGNY  ("?— 1560)  at  first  appeared  as  a  graceful  poet  in  his 
Gayles  (1554),  llieii  as  a  siiblie  elegiac  poet  in  liis  Soupirs  (ia^l),  which  may  be 
compared  witli  the  Regrets  of  du  Bcllay.  1"inally,  Ids  odes  (1559)  are  very  intei- 
esting  on  account  of  the  variety  of  rhylhm,  and  llie  style. 

Such  were  ("he  piincipal  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Vauquelin  de  la 
Fresuaye,  Desportes  and  Berlaut  we  shall  consider  as  immediate  predecessors 
of  Malherbe,  and  shall  sludy  (hem  farlher  on  as  Iransilional  poels(l). 
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RABELAIS. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 
-  THE    STORY-WRITERS. 


SUMMARY 

FRAINCOIS  RABELAIS  (i490-i553),  born  al  Chinon,  was  a  monk  and  then 
physician  ;  sojourned  al  Lyons,  Rome,  Metz,  etc.,  and  led  a  very  unstable 
existence. 

2.  He  published  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  from  i533  to  i553,  in  four 
books;  the  fifth  appeared  ten  years  after  his  death,  and  is  of  doubtful  authent- 
icity. 

?.  Garg-antua,  son  of  Grangousier,  a  giant,  travels,  studies  at  the  finiver- 
sity  of  Paris;  he  helps  his  father  fight  King  Picrochole.  The  monk  Jean  des 
Entommeures  valiantly  attacks  the  enemy,  and  to  recompense  him  Gargantua 
gives  him  the  abbey  of  Theleme,  where  the  rule  is  "  Do  as  you  please.  ' — 
PantagrueL  son  of  Garg-antua,  studies  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  and  then  meets 
Panurg-e.  1  he  latter,  not  knowing  if  he  should  marrv  or  not,  undertakes  a 
long  journey,  consulting  successively  several  personages,  until  he  reaches  the 
oracle  of  the  Dive  bouteille,  who  answers  him,  "  Drink  ". 

4.  The  characters  are  very  simple,  incarnating,  on  one  hand,  the  contradictory 
tendencies  of  Rabelais  hims.'lf,  on  the  other  svmbolising  yistitutions  and  abuses 
which  Rabelais  satirised. 

5.  The  pedagogy  of  Rabeiais  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  love  of  science, 
object  lessons,  physical  exercises.  Not  enough  importance  given  to  the  moral 
side  of  education;  the  master  does  not  seem  to  leave  enough  initiative  to  the 
pupil. 

6.  As  a  writer,  Rabelais  is   remarkable  for   his  vocabulary  and  verbal  power. 

II.  OTHER  STORY-WRITERS.  -  BON AVENTU RE  DES  PERI ERS  published 
in  1537  the  Carillon  du  Monde,  a  bold  pamphlet  against  religion  ;  after  his 
death  appeared  his  NouFeJJes,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  charming  racon- 
teur; —  MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS,  sister  of  Krani^ois  I,  composed,  in  imit- 
ation of  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  i'Heptameron,  a  collection  of  tales  which  only 
appeared  after  her  death,  in  \5(jH  ■,—BRANTOME  wrote  the  Vie  des  Grands 
Capitaines,  the  Vie  des  Dames  illustres,  etc. 
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ITCCORATED    LETTER 

engraved  by  Nicolai  et 
A-  Van  Lest ,  1571. 


ife  —  The  farls  of  Uabclais'  life  roiiiniiu'd  for  a  long 
lime  legendary,  and  composed  of  adveiiluies  borrowed 
from  his  own  amusing  inventions;  but  lliey  now  seem 
lo  have  Ijeeii  dclinilclN  sell  led  by  serious  documenls. 
They  still  include,  liowever,  a  few  cc^nlradiclioris  and 
obscurilies. 

Francois  llabeiais,  born  at  Chiuon  in  1490  or  1^95, 
was  the  fifth  child  of  a  small  wine-grower,  who  perhaps 
sellled  in  (lie  lown  as  a  publican  or  apolhecary,  and 
whose  house  bore,  in  Ihc  seventcenlh  century,  the  sign 
of  the  Painted  Cellar.  The  father  wished  lo  make  iiis 
last-born  child  a  monk,  and  the  young  Kran(;ois  studied- 
at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Seuille,  and  then  at  the 
convent  of  La  Beaumetle,  near  Angers,  with  the  Corde- 
liers. It  was  here,  he  came  to  know  Geoffroy  d'Estissac,  later  Bishop  of  Maille- 
zais,  and  one  of  his  most  powerful  protectors.  GeotTroy  eidercd  him  in  I  lie 
Abbey  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Fonteuay-le-ComIe,  where  Rabelais  stayed  for  fifteen 
years,  and  w^as  ordained  priest,  in  1.'>'23,  llabeiais  Icl'l  Ihis  convent  for  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Liguge,  as  his  passionate  love  of  learning,  particularly  for 
Greek,  and  his  correspondence  wilh  Erasmus  and  Bude  had  laid  liiin  under 
suspicion  and  rendered  him  useless  lo  an  order  of  mendicants.  Whether  he 
had  been  imprisoned  after  a  search  in  liis  cell,  with  l^ierre  Amy,  a  young  reli- 
gious passionately  devoted,  like  himself,  or  whclher  he  made  his  escape  to 
Greek  ?  It  is  not  known.  At  all  events,  it  is  sure  that  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
he  found  a  more  favourable  milieu.  lUit  he  did  not  stay  long,  for  in  152S  he 
donned  the  habit  of  a  secular  priest  and  began  liis  travels.  This  period  of  his 
life  remains  obscure  ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  even  then  protected  not  only 
by  Geoffroy  d'Estissac  and  Tiraqueau  (1),  but  also  by  Guillaume  du  Bcllay,  lord 
of  Langey,  who  had  caused  the  cure  of  Souday  in  the  Perche  to  be  given  to 
him.  Rabelais  is  known  to  have  visited  I'oiliers,  Bourges,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
Avignon  and  Paris,  and  in  1530  he  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier.  These 
"  voyages  d' etudes  "  were  the  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Rabelais 
must  have  gone  from  one  university  to  another  lo  compare  masters  and 
methods.  At  Montpellier  he  was  the  pupil  of  Rondelet,  whom  he  has  depicted 
under  the  name  of  Rondibilis. 

In  1531,  Rabelais  was  at  Lyons,  practicing  medicine.     From  November,  1532, 


(1)  Tiraqueau  (Andre),  who  died  in  155S,  was  first  senesciiai  at  Fontcnay-le-Gointe,  then  coun- 
cillor in  tlie  Parleinent  at  Paris  in  1551.  Honest  magistrate,  and  very  distinguislied  lawyer,  tie 
wrote  several  works  on  law,  published  after  his  death. 
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lo  llie  end  of  1333  he  was  physiciaii  hi  I  he  preaf  Lyons  hospital  al  a  salary  of 
forly  livres  a  year,  lie  worked  on  the  edition  of  the  Epilres  inedicales  of  Oio- 
vanni  Mariardi,  a  physician  of  I'errara,  and  wrole  a  dedicalion  in  Lalin  lo  Tira- 
qncan.  Then  Ihe  bookseller,  Scbaslien  (ir\phe,  published  for  him  a  Latin 
translation  oi  Hippocrates  and  (iaiien,  with  a  dedicalion  to  (icoHVoy  d'Estissac 
It  is  evident  that  in  his  new  situation  Kabclais  did  not  neglect  his  old  friends. 
About  this  same  linie  lie  pid:)lishc(l  some  (ilinanachs,  intended  to  distract  and 
amuse  his  palieids,  and  lor  tins  same  purpose  wrole  the  PanUigrueline  pronos- 
tication,  and  rehandled,  for  a  bookseller,  a  popular  Icfiend  under  the  title,  Les 
Gniiides  el  hiesliinables  Chroniqiicn  tin  (jrnhd  el  enoi-iiie  (jcunl  (idrgantua  (IJ);}^). 
"  More  copies  of  this  were  sold  in  one  month,  "  he  said, 
"  than  of  Bibles  in  nine  years.  "  II  was  probably  then 
thai  he  had  Ihe  idea  ot  enlarging  and  conlinuing  lliis 
liislory,  and  it  is  believed  that  we  may  ascribe  lo  1331? 
i)<)()k  II  ol'  (lie  later  edilionsdhe  Isl  of  Pnnlngniel),  and 
lo  I53S  the  Gargaiitua  which  is  in  the  lirst  book,  and 
which  is  probably  a  recasting  of  Ihe  <^ran(les  el  Inesliiiuibles 
CItroniqnes,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  •15;-i3,  Cardinal  .lean  du  I5<dlay 
passed  through  Lyons,  .nid  look  Kab(dais  w  il  li  liini  to 
Rome,  possibly  as  physician  to  his  household.  Rabelais, 
always  greedy  for  learning,  and  capable  of  assimilating 
the  most  diverse  sciences,  then  licgan  to  study  archecdogy, 
his  ink'ulion  bt'ing  (o  |)id)lisli  a  lopograplix  of  anii(pi(' 
Home  Kncouraged  by  du  K(dla\  hi'  even  began  excavat- 
ions; bid  an  Italian,  .Marliani,  published  in  1534  a  work 
which  rendered  Rabelais'  useless,  and  Ihe  latter  conteided 

himself  by  writing  a  Latin  preface  for  Marliani.  Returiung  to  L>ons  in  March, 
1334,  Rabelais  was  de|)riv('d  of  his  posilion  as  physician  lo  I  lie  lios[)il;d  for 
having  absented  himself  without  leave,  lie  relurned  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed 
fiom  .luly,  1535,  to  March,  1336,  still  with  Cardinal  dn  Rellay.  Mis  great  preo- 
ccupation at  this  time  was  to  regularise  his  ecclesiaslical  posilion,  but  he 
contiimed  his  interest  in  everything,  and  liis  Latin  letters  to  d'Estissac  again 
contain  traces  of  his  study  of  archeology,  medicine,  botan\,  clc...  Rabelais 
had  asked  permission  of  Pope  Paul  111  to  return  to  the  Renedictincs  and  pract- 
ice medicine.  The  Pope,  in  a  decree  dated  .lanuary  LS,  13;{6,  gave  him  this 
double  pernussion,  and  in  very  tlattering  terms.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Pa- 
ris, Rabelais  returned  to  Moidpellier,  where,  one  afldr  another,  he  took  the 
degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  of  medicine  (May,  1337|. 

In  1538,  llianks  to  Ihe  always  eflicienl  protection  of  Cardinal  du  Rellay,  Rabe- 
lais was  made  canon  of  Sainl-VLun-les-Eosses,  a  secularised  Renedicline  Abbey. 
The  following  year  he  was  summoned  to  Turin  Ij^  liuillaumedu  Rellaj,  lord  of 
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Langey,  Avho  had  become  governor  of  thai  city.  In  1541,  he  returned  to  France 
with  du  Bellay,  who  died  in  1543,  afler  whicli  Rabelais  resumed  his  travels. 
In  1343,  Kabelais  obtained  permission  lo  print  his  Tliird  Book  (the  second  of 
Pantagruel)  :  at  wiiicli  time  lie  must  have  been  restored  to  favour,  for  this  third 
book  was  very  bold.  Hut  in  1547,  after  the  death  of  Fran(;ois  I  and  the  torture 
of  Etienne  Dolel,  lie  prudently  retired  to  Metz,  where  he  became  physician  lo 
the  city  at  a  salary  of  140  livres  a  year.  From  Metz  he  implored  Cardinal  du 
Bellay  to  help  liiin  oat  of  his  difficulties,  and  du  Bellay,  who  returned  to  Rome 
at  the  begimiing  of  15 i8,  summoned  Rabelais  there  ;  here  he  remained  for  two 
years,  this  being  his  third  visit  to  Rome.  He  returned  with  his  patron  in  1551, 
obtained  the  cures  of  Meudon  and  Saint-Christophe-du-Jambet,  Avhich  he 
resigned  almost  immediately,  published  in  1552  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  work 
(the  third  of  Pantagruel),  dedicating  it  to  Cardinal  Odet  de  Chalillon,  and  died 
probably  in  April    1553,  Avitlioul  having  published  his  Fiftli  Book. 

In  studying  this  biography  we  are  struck  by  the  ulter  instability  of  Rabelais, 
who  never  passed  more  than  a  yeai-  or  two  in  the  same  city.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was 'always  faithful  to  his  patrons,  who  never  abandoned  him  :  (ieof- 
froy  d'Estissac  and  the  two  du  Bellay  appear  constantly  in  his  life.  In  spite  of 
the  legal  proceedings  against  his  Tiers  livre  and  Quart  livre,  which  were  twice 
demanded  by  the  Sorbonne,  we  perceive  that  Rabelais  was  never  arrested,  and 
that  the  publication  of  his  work  was  not  interruiiled.  However  this  may  be, 
his  agitated  life,  which  was  not  without  resemblance  to  Ihal  of  Marot,  of  Bona- 
venture  des  Periers,  and  Henri  Estienne,  remains  in  several  points  enigmatical. 

The  Works  of  Rabelais.  Bibliography.  —  Let  us  setlle  at  lirsl,  briefly, 
the  bibliographical  question,  which  is  very  important  lo  an  understanding  of 
the  works  themselves  : — In  1532,  Rabelais  published  at  Lyons  Les  Grandes  et  Ines- 
tiniables  Clironi(iues  du  grand  etenornie  geant  Gargantua. — Jn  1533,  he  published 
at  Lyons  also,  Pantagruel,  signed  Alcofribas  Nasier  (anagram  of  Fran(;ois  Rabe- 
lais). In  1535,  he  recast,  in  order  to  make  it  uniform  \\illi  Pantagruel,  ihc  Gar- 
gantua, and  published  the  text  which  formed,  from  that  lime,  the  First  Book, 
Pantagruel  liecoming  the  Second.  These  two  books  were  several  times  reprinted 
together,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Third  Book. — In  1540,  the  Third  Book 
appeared  at  Paris,  signed  by  the  master,  Franqois  Rabelais,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

In  1547,  appeared  two  editions  comprising  the  three  Books.  In  1548,  the  Fourth 
Book  was  published  at  Lyons  in  eleven  chapters,  incomplete;  the  edition  of  the 
Fourth  Book  in  sixty-seven  chapters  appeared  in  1552,  also  signed  by  M.  Fran- 
(^ois  Rabelais,  Doctor  of  "Medicine. — In  1553,  the  Four  Books  appeared  together. — 
Rabelais  died  about  1553. — The  Fifth  Book  appeared  only  in  15ti2,  and  in  its 
complete  form  in  1504. — Afler  1565,  it  is  part  of  all  the  editions  of  Rabelais,  but 
its  authenticity  is  doubtful.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Fifth  Book,  Avhose 
sub-title  is  file  Sonnante,  is  the  one  which  contains  the  boldest  and  most  fre- 
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qiioiill>    cited  passages  of  |{;ih(>l;iis,  it    is   trrcaiJN    to    hv    wisiicd    tlial    we    riiiiilil 
ar'rive  at  a  (irlinilc  (■(iiicliision  w  ln'l  tier  Ha  he  la  is  is  or  is  no!  its  aiitlior.      Did  In' 
IcaNc  llic  MS.    willi    Iriciids,  willi    oidcis  not   to  piddisli    it,  lor  llic  sal^c  of  piu- 
dciice,    until    ten    ^ears  aftci- 
his  dealli?     Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  it  a  sort  of  pamphlet 
wtiosc  author  wished  to  sliel- 
ter  liiniself   in    tlie    fame    of 
HalKdais? — Tlie  i[ueslion  lias 
not  yet  been  answered. 

in  any  event,  an  important 
observation  results  from  this 
bibliography  :  thai  Rabelais, 
whose  active  life  began  in 
1323  and  tinisheil  in  1553, 
published  his  works  at  long 
intervals,  the  ditl'erenl  parts 
appearing  in  1533,  looo,  1540 
and  1348-52.  In  the  interv- 
ening years  how  much  he 
studied  and  travelled  !  His 
books  were  evidently  for  him 
simply  a  distraction. 

General  Analysis.  —  In  liis 
Pruliiiiuc,\{i\\>fl,i'\>  iin  ileshis  reail- 
er  to  seijlv  oal  llic  ru.il  tlKJUglit 
under  liis  inill'iioncrv. — Tlio  b'trst 
lio(.)li  (('larijuniiui.  consists  of  5S 
cli.ipliTs  ;  —  ijunjunlua  ,  son  of 
liranclijdusicr  iinil  of  Ciarijuincllc, 
cries,  on  coinin;^  into  llic  world, 
"  Soniclliini;  to  drinlv!  somet- 
hing to  drink-  !  "  lie  consumes 
the  milk  of  1  7,918  cows  ;  to  clothe 
liim  e;icli  sliirt  requires  !)00  ells 
of  linen  from  (;iiAl(!lleruult  ;  for 
his-  doublet,  818  ells  of  white 
Siitin  ;  for  his  lioso,  1,105  ells  of 
white  worsted  ;  and  for  liis  r  be 

y.lKKl  ells  of  blue  velvet.  After  a  few  amusing  details  of  his  infancy  llahelais  comes,  in 
ciiapter  \ni,  to  his  eihication.  His  father  gives  him  as  master  iin  (jrand  doclcur  sniJhiste, 
'riiiihil  llohjiernc.  anil  then  "  (//(  uitlrc  vii-u.r  /oKsscti.f  ",  niaster.lobelin  Bride.  Hefore  long, 
masteis  and  methods  arc  changed,  and  he  passes  under  the  discipline  of  Ponocnilh. 
But  l)(;fore  again  bcgiiuiing  \\ork.  (largantua  makes  a  journey  to  l^aris,  by  way  of  Or- 
leans ;  his  mare,  in  clri\inL;  ulV  Ihe    (lie--    with  iiei'  tail,  knocks   down  all    IIk;  trees   in  Hie 
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country  of  Beauro,  which  ever  since  has  remained  treeless.  At  Paris,  fiargantua  diverts 
liimself  ljy  hano-ing  tlie  bells  of  Notre-Dame  around  tlie  neck  of  his  mare;  the  University 
sends  a  deputation  to  him,  and  Janotus  de  Bragmardo  prnuounces'  a  burlesque  harangue 
in  macaronic  Latin,  in  an  appeal  for  the  restitution  of  the  bells  (cii.  \ix].  Guryanlna  con- 
sents to  return  tiiem.  Rabelais  then  develops  (ch.  xxi-xxiv)  the  educational  plan  of 
Ponocrati'S,  whicli  merits  special  study  (1). 

War  soon  breaks  out  betAveen  Grandyousier  and  one  of  his  neighbours,  Ring  I'icrochole. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lerne,  Picrochole's  subjects,  invade  the  territory  of  Graiulgoasier,  and 
meeting-  no  resistance  ravage  it  as  far  as  to  the  Ai)bey  of  Seuille.  There  the  frightened 
monks  shut  themselves  in  their  chapel  and  pray  while  the  enemy  pillages  their  monas- 
tery. But  one  of  them,  Brother  Jean  des  Entoinrncares,  seizes  the  staff  of  the  Cross  and 
knocks  down  13,(')22  of  the  pillagers.  However,  Picrochole  goes  on  with  the  war.  Gar- 
gantua,  recalled  15y  his  father,  and  aided  by  Gymnastc,  Eudemon  and  especially  F/t-re  Jfan, 
completely  defeats  Ptcroc/io<e's  army.  To  reward  Fre/c  ./ea;i,  Ganjantua  has  built  for  him 
the  Abbey  de  Theleme  (ch.  lii-lvki),  a  sort  of  magnificent  chateau  without  monks  or 
nuns,  and  destined  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  young  noblemen  and  noble  young 
ladies,  the  rules  being  entirely  included  in  the  formula, /ay  ce  ijue  vondrufi  "  Do  as  you 
please  ".  The  days  are  passed  in  games  and  amusements  of  all  sorts.  The  young  men 
and  maidens  leave  the  Abbey  in  order  to  be  married. 

Second  Book.  —  After  giving  a  long  and  amusing  genealogy  of  Guniunlua's  ancestors, 
Rabelais  recounts  the  birth  of  his  sou  Pantagnicl.  Garganliia  rejoices  to  liave  such  a  beau- 
tiful child,  but  its  birth  costs  Ihe  life  of  his  wife,  Budebcc^  and  he  does  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  weep  (2).  The  little  Panlagruel  proves  to  be  as  voracious  as  bis  father.  When 
he  is  of  an  age  to  study,  he  visits  the  most  famous  uni\ersili(.'s  :  Pcjiliers,  fiordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Avignon,  Bourges,  Angers,  Orleans.  He  talks  with  the  lunouxiii 
scholar  who  so  effectually  murdei-s  Latin,  visits  in  Paris  tlie  library  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint-Victor,  and  receives  a  line  letter  from  his  father  who  urges  him  to  study  zealously 
(ch.  \  lu)  (8).  Finally — and  this  episode  decides  tlie  cbaracter  of  all  the  rest  of  the  a\  ork^ 
Pantagnicl  meets  Panarge  (who  is  depicted  in  chapter  xvi).  Then,  after  several  adventures 
in  company  with  Panurge,  he  defeats  tbe  Dip&odes  and  the  giants. 

Third  Book.  —  Here  begin  (ch.  ix)  the  adventures  of  Panurge,  who,  not  being  sure  if 
he  should  marry  or  not,  successively  consiilts  Panlagnud,  the  sibyl  of  Panzousl,  the  mule 
Nazdecabre,  the  poet  Raniinagruhi.t,  Epishhnon  (Puntagruel's  preceptor),  the  magician  Iler 
Trippa  (4),  Frere  Jean  des  Entomincures  :  the  Doctor  Rondibilis  (5),  the  theologian  Trouit- 
logan{Q),  the  Judge  Bridoye,  who  decides  processes  by  throwing  dice,  the  jester  Triboulet 
— and  without  obtaining  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer.  Panlagruel  and  Panurge 
then  resolve  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Dive  Bouteille.  The  Third  Book  ends  with  a  desc- 
ription of  the  herb  called  panlagruelion  (hemp),  and  an  enumeration  of  its  properties. 

Fourth  Book.  —  Pautagrnel.  Panurge,  Frhre  Jean,  Eiiistimon,  Gymnaste,  etc.,  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Thalasse.  One  of  tlie  first  incidents  of  the  voyage  is  that  of  the  mou- 
tons  de  Panurge  (ch.  v-viii)  :  Panurge,  insulted  by  a  merchant,  Dindenault,  who  is  going 
to  sell  his  sheep  in  a  foreign  country,  swears  to  lia\e  vengeance  ;  after  long  and  amusing 
debates  with  the  merchant,  he  buys  one  of  liis  sheep  and  throws  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  whether  all  the  rest  of  the  sheep  follou  it.  Dindenault  himself,  grasping  one  of  his 
animals,  is  drawn  into  the  sea  and  dro\\'ned  (7).  —  They  arrive  at  the  island  of  the  Chicanan^ 

(1)  Cf.  p.  224.  —  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  S7. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  191. 

(3)  —  —        2nd  cycle,  p    195. 

(4)  Henri-Corneille  Agrippa,  author  of  the  Philosophie  orrulle. 

(.5)  The  physician,  Rondelet,  professor  of  medicine  at  Montpellier. 

(6)  Cf.  the  scene  between  Sganarelle  and  Marphurius,  in  Le  Mariage  force  by  Moliere. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  92. 
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(cl).  xui  ;  llie  chicarious  are  the  bailiffs,  tiie  sergeants,  ulio  often  receive  a  beating,  but  Jive 
by  il.  Tlie  ships  are  assailed  by  a  dreadful  tctripcsl.  Pf/niov/e  laments,  while  Frere  Jean 
lends  a  hand  and  helps  to  save  the  flotilla.  As  soon  as  they  land,  Punurges  courage 
returns,  and  he  reproves  amusingly  his  exhausted  companions.  —  They  rest  on  the  island 
of  Tapinois,  uhcre  (Jaari'siiu'iin-nant  reigns,  and  of  whom  Rabelais  makes  a  curious  ana- 
lysis (ch.  xxx-\x\i)  ;  then  in\  the  island  of  Farouche,  abode  of  the  AndouiUes  (chap,  xxv- 
XLii)  ;  then  on  the  island  of  Ihe  Pdfirfiiiufs  Itliis  is  |)rohal)ly  a  satire  on  Protestants)  (xlv- 
xr.vi)  ;  then  on  tlu'  island  of  the  Papiinaiirs  (satire  on  (;atliolios),  whose  ISishop,  Iliimena:, 
receives  the  travellers  enlhusiaslically  ;  and  at  the  house  of  .][essire  Gasler  (the  stomaclil. 
Fifth  Rook.  — We  arrive  at  the  He  Sonnuntc  (Komi;),  and  the  author  emimerates  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  which  swarm  there,  v\  liite,  black,  gray,  red,  blue:  clergaux,  pres- 
treganx,  nioiiugaux,  cvesgaux,  cnnlingaiix,  and  papegaul,  "  ./((/  c.s^  nnlipu  en  sun  espece.  ' 
All  these  birds  come  from  a  distant  country  cAWaV  Joursaiipuin.  Pantagrucl  and  his  com- 
panion are  admitted  to  see  Papegaut  (i-vun.  Later  the  ships  stop  at  the  island  of  the 
Frrrentcnis,  wher,'  all  sorts  of  weapcjus  and  tools  are  made  (ix)  ;  then  at  the  Guichet, 
inhabileil  by  llie  Chats-fonrre's,  of  whom  Grippe-niinaud  is  tlie  Archduke  (1).  These  chapters 
(xi-x\ )  are  a  violent  satire  on  tlie  members  of  the  courts  of  justice. — The  island  of  the 
Apedcfles  is  a  satire  upon  taxes  and  those  who  levy  them.— Chapters  xvui-xxu  deal  with 
the  kingdi>m  of  I'Fntelerhie,  whose  queen  is  the  lady  (Quintessence,  god-daughter  of  Aris- 
totle (satire  on  the  Sorbonne  and  scholasticism). — Then  follows  another  satire  on  monks, 
in  the  island  inhabited  by  \h.e  freres  Frcdons  (xxvi-xxvni). — Finally  they  come  to  the 
country  of  Lanternois,  where  lives  the  oracle  of  the  Dive  Bouteille  (ch.  xxxi)  ;  a  long  des- 
cription of  the  temple  and  tlie  tV)uiitain  (xxxii-xlii)  ;  Panurge,  initiated  by  the  priestess 
Bacbuc  hears  the  answer  of  the  Bouteille,  "  trincli  '  (xliv).  Bacbuc  reads  in  a  sacred  book 
the  interpretation  of  this  word  :  it  is  huvez. 

Composition  and  Characters.  —  A  grotesque  Iliad  followed  by  a  satirical 
Odyssey,  Kabclai^s"  work  is  more  episodic  than  il  is  "  composed.  "  Ganjantaa 
(First  Book)  is  the  only  part  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end;  the 
whole  story  of  Panlayruel  is  at  loose  ends,  without  an)  necessary  conned  ion 
belween  the  episodes,  and  nothing  would  prevent  the  author,  if  he  liked,  from 
retarding  the  reply  of  Ihc  Dive  Bouteille,  which  was  the  object  of  this  incoherent 
voyage,  lo  a  Sixth  or  Tenth  Book. 

The  unity  of  the  work,  and  especially  of  Ihe  second  part,  lies,  then,  in  Ihc 
characters  liiemselves  who,  Ihrough  so  many  adventures  and  digressions,  always 
remain  consistent.  At  the  same  lime,  the  relations  and  propor/ion^  of  these  cha- 
racters are  not  continuously  and  logically  retained.  These  giants,  Gargnntua  unci 
Panlayruel,  are  presented  to  us  during  I  heir  infancy  as  the  heroes  of  really  "  gi- 
gantic "episodes  ;  we  seeGarganlua  slill  behaving  like  a  gianl  during  his  sojourn 
in  Paris,  and  Pantagruel  when  he  stays  at  Orleans.  But  when  Panlagruel  meets 
"  I'ecolier  liinousin,  "  or  Panurge,  who  is  "  de  stature  moyenne  ",  the  two  inter- 
locutors talk  like  you  and  me.  Pantagruel  embarks  with  Frere  Jean  and  Pa- 
nurge, and  from  this  moment,  by  some  myslery,  he  is  no  longer  a  gianl.  None 
of  (he  inhahilanls  ol'  Ihc  iinmerons  islands  where  llicv  land  makes  the  slightest 
remark  concerning  his  licighl.      In  I  his  resj)ecl,  llabelais"   book  is  nuich  inferior 

(1)  Morceaux  choUis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  199. 
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to  SAvilt's  Gulliver,  in  which  Ihe  aulhoi'  never  loses  sight  of  the  physical,  moral 
and  iiitelleclual  disproporlion  of  his  iicro,  and  draws  from  Ihis  Ihe  most  success- 
ful satirical  strokes. 

This  reflection  beinii-  made,  what  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  characters  them- 
selves ?  Are  they  powerful  incarnations  of  human  types,  and  is  llal)elais  equally 
a  creator  with  Ihe  great  French  and  foreign  writers  of  romance?  His  giants  are 
honest  and  good,  IjnI  Ihcir  psvcho/o^/j  is  very  simple  :  I liey  are  benevolent  ogres. 
Panlagruel  even  represents  a  sort  of  sceptical  moderation  and  lazy  indulgence 
which  becomes  completely  colourless.  As  to  Pdnurrje,  "  who  had  sixty-three 
ways   of  finding  the   money   he   needed,   of  which   tlie    ukjsI   honourable  and 

usual  was  by  furtive  larcen,  he 
was  as  wicked  a  card-sharper, 
wine-bibber,  streetwalker,  vaga- 
bond, as  any  in  Paris,  but  in 
oiliei'  respects  tlie  best  fellow  in 
tlie  world  (1).  "  According  to 
the  Greek  etymology  of  his  name, 
he  is  valiant  in  words  and  cow- 
ardly in  action,  a  poltroon  and 
cruel ;  and  he  is  to  Ihe  last  degree 
cynical  in  liis  discourse.  One 
wonders  why  the  (jood  Panla- 
gruel accepts  for  a  companion, 
"  to  love  all  his  life  ",  to  guide 
ill  council  and  during  his  voya- 
ges, a  rogue  like  this.  Without 
doubt  this  resulted  in  a  comical 
contrast  which  Rabelais  imagin- 
ed merely  to  cause  laughter,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  too  naive  to  seek  anything 
symbolical  there.  But  the  strong,  bold  monk,  Frere  Jean,  is  more  likable ; 
though  his  language  is  coarse,  his  heart  is  honest,  and  his  rough  talk  is  less 
disquieting  than  the  amiability  of  Panurge.  Emile  Faguet  interprets  these 
three  characters  (three,  counting  the  giants  as  one),  in  saying  that  they  pres- 
ent, each  in  his  own  way,  one  of  the  aspects  or  tendencies  of  l\abelais'  own 
character,  who  was  at  llic  same  time  sensible  and  prudent  like  Garganlua  and 
Panlagruel,  energetic  and  a  fighter  like  Frere  Jean,  a  bragging,  paradoxical  pet- 
tipogger  like  Panurge.  "  And  it  is  something  to  have  thus  portrayed,  while 
merely  amusing  oneself,  the  two  or  three  great  general  traits  of  the  race  to 
which  one  belonged  (2).  "     All  the  same,  it  remains  true   that  none   of  these 
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Taken  I'roin  "  Hippocrate  "  wliich  he  possessed. 


(1)  Second  Book,  chap.  xvi. 

(2)  Emile  Faguet,  Seizieme  siecle,  p.  95 
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creations  is  comparable  fo  Sliakospoaro's   FalstafT,  Orvaiilos'  Don    Oiiixote  and 
Sancho,  or  even  to  Lcsagc's  Gil  lilns. 

A  few  secondary  characters  arc  well  diawn  :  lor  inslance.  Ilonwrni:,  l'iislio|)  of 
llie  Papunnnes  ;  Grippe-niinaud,  Archduke  of  Ihe  Cluils-foiirrh,  and  Jnnolus  de 
Braymardo,  sent  by  llic  Sorbontie  to  Gimjonlmi  to  demand  llie  bells  of  \otre- 
Damc. 

Rabelais'  Ideas,  their  Meaning  and  Importance.  —  P.id  Rabelais  was  lass 
inleni  upon  crealing  a  work  ol'  art,  willi  living  and  logical  characters,  than 
writing  a  religious  and  social  satire,  and  setting  forth,  in  an  amusing  form,  a 
philosophy.  It  cannot  be  denied  llial  liabelais  jjrolested  agaiiist  abuses  of  his 
time.  Even  without  considering  the  I'iflli  I'.ook,  siiu'e  its  autbent  iril,>  is  doubt- 
ful, and  in  leaving  aside  the /i«  Sunndnle  and  the  Chats-fonrrrs,  the  chapters  on 
the  Papinianes  and  the  Ckicanons  suffice  to  show  with  what  boldness  Kabclais 
attacked  the  monks,  ecclesiaslical  discipline,  churcli  ceremonies,  the  policy  and 
person  of  the  I'opes,  civil  and  criminal  justice.  Onl\,  his  readeis  should  be 
warned  that  they  will  fre(iuently  l)(>  deceived,  and  will  tind  it  diflicidl  to  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  their  author.  In  fact,  most  readers  api)roach  ilalxdais 
without  sufiicient  preparation,  wilhoid  knowledge  of  medi;evai  liteialin-e  and 
that  of  the  first  half  of  Ihe  sixteenth  century.  In  GanjanUid  and  I'ltntagrael 
they  admire  many  things  which  they  might  be  much  surprised  to  tind  elsewliere,^ 
in  Renart,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  in  Wicfabliaux,  Ihc  farces,  and  in  Latin  and 
other  foreign  works;  and  from  this  it  must  be  conclud<>d  thai  Kabclais,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  more  an  iidieritor  of  thepasllhan  a  revealer  of  the  future; 
that  these  apparently  bold  attacks  upon  the  moidvsand  the  courts  of  justice  were 
jests  in  current  use  for  four  centuries,  and  of  which  Rabelais  more  often  did 
not  even  renovate  the  form.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  gross  or 
piquant  satires  assume  in  liis  hands  a  more  lively  charactpr,  and  constitute,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  a  system.  IJanal  and  liaditional  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
under  his  pen  they  become  arguments  — 'd  indeed  we  may  believe,  with  I'erdi- 
nand  Ih'imelieic,  that  Rabelais  attacked  all  those  wiio  •'  defoi'nied  nal  lire  under 
pretext  of  reforming  it.  "  To  Physis  (iNature)  lie  opposed  Antipliysis  ;  and  this 
general  idea  gives  its  comparative  depth  to  bis  bufToonery  (1). 

The  most  lucid  symbol  of  the  Ralielaisian  philosophy  is  Ihe  .l/>/^n' (/<•  'riirlenie, 
whose  device  :  Fay  ce  que  voudras,  is  perhaps,  even  more  than  Ihe  Trinch  of  the 
Hire  liouleille,  the  key  of  the  wliole  book.  As  to  this  Trineti  (buvez),  it  sliould 
probably  be  interpreted  in  a  figurative  sense  (drink  of  learning)  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  Fifth  Rook,  whoever  he  was,  leaves  the  sense  doubtful  and  coid'used. 

To  the  opinion  of  Rruneliere,  who  perhaps  exaggerates  Ihe  philosophic  deplh 
of  Rabelais,  it  is  nsel'ul  to  oppose  that  ol  iMiiile  I'aguet,  who  explain-;  with 
nnicli  more  clarity  and  simplicity  this  enigmalical  work  ("2). 

(1)  F.  BudiNKTiF.RE,  Histoire  de  la  Uttevature  franQuise  classiciue,  I,  p.  i3G  1119. 

(2)  E.MILE  Faguet,  Seizieine  siecle  [Rabelais),  p.  77. 
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The  Pedagogy  of  Rabelais. — It  is  proper  to  consider  to  some  extent  tlie 
pedagogical  tlieorics  ol' this  many-sided  man,  wtio  Avas  monk,  pliysician,  tlellen- 
ist,  Hebraist,  arcli;eologist,  etc.  To  understand  liis  program  Avell  we  should 
first  read  the  Lettrede  Gargantua  a  son  Jils  Panlagru el  (Second  Book,  chap.  viii). 
in  this  piece,  which  was  probably  written  before  the  chapilres  pedngogiques  of 
the  First  T3ook,  Rabelais  sets  forth  his  general  ideas,  which  maybe  summed  up 
as  folloAvs  : — Parents  survive  in  their  children,  not  only  in  body  but  in  soul, 
therefore  they  should  carefully  occupy  themselves  in  having  them  educaled  and 
inslinicled  (...  laid  en  vertu,  honnestele  el prudhomie,  comme  en  lout  savoir  liberal 
el  honnesle).  Rut  formerly,  during  the  infancy  of  (iargantua,  "  the  limes  were 
still  full  oj  darkness  and  smacking  of  the  unhappiness  and  calamity  caused  by  the 
Goths...  Noiv  all  sorts  of  discipline  are  restored...  All  the  world  is  full  of  learn- 
ed folk,  of  very  accomplished  preceptors,  of  ample  libraries...  What  else  should 
I  say?  The  women  and  I  he  maidens  have  aspired  to  Ibis  praise  and  heavenly 
manna  of  doctrine.  "  \\  lial  Ihenshould  be  studied?  Nearly  everything  :  (ireek, 
I.atiu,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  geomelry,  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  natural  his- 
tory, uu'diciiu",  anatomy...  \\ C  need  have  no  doubt  tliat  Rabelais  mentions 
here  all  that  he  himself  had  leained  or  wished  to  learn.  This  "  abisme  de 
science  "  is  his  own  brain.  "  Hut  Itecause,  according  lo  the  sage  Solomon,  Wisdom 
never  dwells  in  the  wicked  soul,  and  learning  ujithoul  conscience  is  but  tlie  soul's 
ruin,  we  should,  "  adds  (largaulua,  '^  serve,  love  and  fear  God,  and  lei  all  our 
thoughts  and  our  spirit  repose  in  him...  Hold  in  suspicion  the  abuses  of  the  n)ortd. 
Give  not  over  your  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  life  is  transitory,  but  the  word  of  God 
is  eternal...  " 

Following  this  letter,  in  which  tiabelais  seems  to  have  expressed,  with  emo- 
tional eloquence,  his  passion  for  learning  and  his  admiration  foi'  the  Renais- 
sance, we  should  read  Chapters  xiv,  xv,  x\i,  xxiu  andxxiv  of  Gargantua.  There 
we  find,  first,  an  amusing  critique  of  the  abuses  Rabelais  wishes  to  oppose. 
The  young  Gargantua  has  two  sophists  for  preceptors,  Thubal  Holojerne  and 
Jobelin  Bride,  who  make  liim  swallow  all  the  rubbish  of  scholasticism.  Rut  tlie 
child,  instead  of  reaping  profit,  becomes  "  fou,  niais,  tout  resveux  el  rassole.  " 
His  father,  Grandgousier,  gives  him  a  new  master,  Ponocrales,  and  he,  before 
subjecting  his  pupil  to  liis  system,  allows  him  to  live  in  his  own  way  for  a  lime, 
in  order  to  judge  of  his  capacity.  He  is  a  doctor  who  tirsl  makes  his  diagnosis. 
After  which,  he  purges  him  Avith  hellebore,  "  pour  lui  neltoyer  toute  I'altera- 
tion  el  perverse  habitude  da  cerveau  "  ;  and  the  new  regime  begins.  These  are 
its  essential  points  : — To  rise  at  four  in  tlie  morning;  while  (iargantua  makes 
his  toilet,  his  tutor  reads  him  a  few  pages  of  the  Bible  ;  he  then  goes  to  study 
the  slate  of  the  sky;  he  repeats  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  day  which  becomes, 
we  should  note  well,  the  occasion  for  practical  reflections.  "  Then,  for  three 
full  hours,  he  is  read  to.  "  Reading  here  means  reasoned  explication,  in  one  of 
the  languages  the  pupil  is   learning,  and  in  this  he  takes  an  active  part  also. — 
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Viler  v\hich,  lliey  go  oul,  and  play  ball,  or  leuiiis,  "  exercisiny  the  body  us  Ikey 
liadjust  exercised  the  mind.  " — Tlieii  the  repast,  during  which  tiiere  is  soine- 
linies  reading,  sometimes  a  conversation  concerning  the  nature  and  properties 
of  everytliing  served  on  the  table  :  these  arc  object  lessons. — The  meal  finished, 
they  play  cards,  and  have  music,  avoiding  all  violent  exercise.  (We  must 
remark  the  number  and  importance  of  the  hygienic  observalions  in  this  pro- 
gram.) Again,  three  hours  of  study,  reading  and  writing. — Then  begin  the 
more  serious  physical  exercises:  horseback-riding,  exercise  willi  the  lance,  lh(> 
axe,  the  spear,  hunting,  Avrestling,  swim- 
ming, scaling  walls,  etc.  Clolties  are  then 
changed,  and  they  return  home  slo\\l,\, 
herborizing.  The  evening  meal  is  more 
copious  than  that  of  midday.  "  It  is  ilie 
true  diet,  prescribed  by  tlie  best  medical  (irt.  '' 
During  the  evening  they  sing;  sometimes 
Ihey  pay  visits  to  educated  people;  Ihey 
observe  the  stars;  they  review,  in  llic  I'yt- 
hagorian  manner,  the  studies  of  llie  !  \'i:p 
Ihey  say  Iheir  prayers...  ' '  Ce  fait,  enlraicnl 
en  leur  repos.  " 

On  rainy  days,  the  program  is  modified. 
They  eat  less,  and  physical  exercises  are 
replaced  by  indoor  occupations  ;  Garijan- 
Ina  "  makes  bundles  of  hay,  and  saws  wood.  " 
lie  i^ractices  painting  and  sculpture  ;  he 
goes  to  hear  public  lessons;  and  especially, 
he  visits  shops  and  workshops.  Finally, 
once  a  nionlh  master  ahd  pupil  go  lo  |)ass 
a  day  in  Ihe  country. 

In  this  somewhat  over-full  program,  Ihe 
defect   is  perhaps   the   continual    presence 

of  the  tutor  with  his  pupil.  Rousseau  \Emile)  falls  iido  the  same  |,excess. 
The  result  is  that  the  child  never  feels  his  own  responsibilit\  for  his  work  and 
his  conduct,  furthermore,  it  is  well  lo  coirecl  Ihe  program  in  Ganjantua  by 
the  letter  lo  P(Ui/ay/-we/ ;  in  the  latter  only  we  may  perceive  that  Rabelais  attach- 
ed great  importance  to  moral  education,  too  nuich  neglected  in  Ganjantua. 
I'inally,  it  appears  llial  Rabcdaishad  exaggerated  the  necessity  for /ear/imiy  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  pupil  develops  his  memory  and  becomes  an  all- 
round  man  of  learning;  but  does  he  kimw  how  to  think  and  reason  ?  lias  lie 
good  sens(;  and  discerinnenl  ?  Is  he  a  man,  before  being  a  sarani  ?  We  may 
well  fear  that  he  has  "  a  head  better  tilled  Ihaii  made.  " 
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Rabelais  the  Writer. —  Nevertheless,  whatever  real  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  Ihc  Gaiydidiia  and  the  Panlcujniel,  we  must  admire  in  Rabelais  the  animation 
and  force  of  his  style,  the  variety  of  his  range  which  extends  from  great  elo- 
quence [Letlre  de  Gargantua  a  son  fils)  to  butroonery  in  dialogue  (Panurge's  sheep ; 
the  meeting  between   Panlagruel    and  Panurge,   elc),  and  unfortunately  to  tlie 

grossest  triviality.  His  vocabulary  is 
immense,  and  he  often  seems  to  amuse 
himself  by  piling  up  words  upon  Avords, 
with  a  virtuosity  almost  drunken...  His 
style  has  retained  more  of  its  freshness 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
contemporaries;  its  merits  are  entirely 
I'rench  ;  it  is  ample,  copious,  clear 
I  hough  surcharged;  and  the  final  imp- 
ression we  retain  is  of  a  verbal  poiver 
which  places  Rabelais  witli  liossuet, 
(iorneille  and  Victor  lingo. 


II.  —  OTHER 
STORY-WRITERS. 

BONAVENTURE  DESPERIERS 

(iSOO-1544  ?).  —  Learned  and  accom- 
])lished,  secretary  to  Marguerite  de  Na- 
varre, whose  writings  he  looked  over 
and  perhaps  retouched,  des  Periers 
worked  in  lS34on  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Lefevre  d'Etaples,  and  wrote 
numerous  verses.  His  best  known 
work  is  the  Cymbalum  mundi  (Carillon 
du  monde)  en  francois,  avec  qualre  dia- 
logues poeiiqaes,  fails  antiques  joyeux 
ei  faceiieux.  Published  at  Lyons  in  1337,  the  Cymbalum  was  seized  and  dest- 
royed by  order  of  the  Parlement.  This  work  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
Thomas  du  C.\cukn-  {V I ncredule,  the  unbeliever)  lo  Pierre  Tryocan  (le  Croyant,  llie 
believer);  in  a  series  of  very  transparent  allegories,  des  Periers  ridicules  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  — It  is  said  that  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  led 
him  to  commit  suicide  about  '1544.— Several  years  after  appeared,  in  1558,  Les 
Nouvelles  Reerentions  el  Joyeux  Devis,  a  collection  of  tales  a  few  of  which  have 
been  attributed  to  liis  friends  Pelletier  du  Mans  and  Denisot. — Des  Periers  is  a 
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cliarming  story-teller.  I'lilldrwil  iiiid  (Iclieacy,  and  al  llie  same  lime  a  most 
excellent  w  riler  (  I). 

MARGUERITE  DE  V ALOIS  (  li92-lo49j.  —  Sisler  of  Fraiu.ois  I,  ami  mar- 
lied  ill  150!)  to  Ihe  Doke  d'AleiK^oii,  afterwards  in  lv)"27  to  llic  Kiiii^-  of  Navarre, 
Henri  d'Albret,  Marguorile 
Avas  a  true  patron  of  poels 
andlirmkers  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  her  little  court  at  Nerac, 
she  received,  lodged,  and 
sometimes  rescued  from 
persecution  Marot,  Mellin 
de  Saint-Gelais,  Grugel,  De- 
nisot,  Sainte-Marthe,  Pelle- 
lier  du  Mans,  Bonaventure 
des  Periers,  etc  While  re- 
maining herself  a  Catholic, 
which  is  evident  in  her  Mys- 
lerrs  and  especially  her  Der- 
iiieres  poesies,  she  liked  to 
protect  those  whose  relig- 
ious opinions  exposed  them 
lo  the  severities  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Sorbonne. 

Boccaccio's  famous  Tales, 
the  Decameron,  had  been 
translated  into  French  by 
Antoine  le  Ma(,on  in  1545, 
and  dedicated  to  Margue- 
rite. She  resolved  to  iiiiil- 
ate  them,  and  composed  Ihe 
preface   and    drew    up    the 

plan  of  a  new  Decameron  wliieli  was  to  include,  like  that  of  Boccaccio,  leu  dnys 
and  a  hundred  iales.  But  she  had  not  sufficient  lime  to  finish  her  book,  and 
left  il  al  the  seventh  day  and  the  seventy-second  lale.  After  her  death  in  1558,  a 
lirsl  edition  of  these  tales  appeared  under  the  title  of  ihe  llistoire  des  ninantsj'or- 
luiti's;  and  in  the  following  year,  Claude  Cruget,  former  secretary  lo  Marguerite, 
published  a  second  edition  entitled,  L' Heplanieron  des  nouvelles  de  Ires  illustre 
el  Ires  excellenle  princesse  Marguerite  de  ]alois,  reine  de  Savarre. 


roRTuvrr  oi'   hilvntcime 

Engr;i\(Ml  in  the  xvil  i-ciitury,  IVoiu  .111  origmal 
sketch  of  the  .wi. 


(1)  Read  the  nouvelles  of  B.  des  Periers   in  the   •Seizienie  siecle  by  Darmsteter  and  IIatzkeld, 
p   120;  and  in  the  Morceau.r  choisis  of  F.  Ciodefixov,  p.  286. 
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Five  noblemen  and  five  ladies,  i-elurning  from  Caulerels,  are  stopped  in  their 
jonrney  by  floods;  Ihey  gather  at  JXolrc-Dame  de  Sarranco,  and  io  pass  the  tune 
decide  to  tell  stories,  Avhich  "  shall  all  be  true.  "  Though  I'olJoAxing  Boccaccio's 
plan,  the  originality,  of  these  tales  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  them  are 
draAvn  from  ancient  French  or  Italian  sources,  and  the  rest  arc  based  on  genuine 
advenlures  which  supply  their  themes.  Each  tale — and  this  is  also  peculiar  to 
this  collection — is  followed  by  a  conversation  among  the  different  characters, 
who  discuss  the  morality  of  the  stories.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  licentious 
tales  among  the  number,  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  the  woilc  of  a  woman 
like  Marguerite  ;  but,  considering  its  time,  the  book  is  characterised  by  propriety 
and  good  breeding;  and,  in  its  easy,  leisurely  style,  and  its  taste  for  gallant  or 
moral  metaphysics,  it  Avas  a  forerunner  of  the  novel  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BRANTOME  (1540-1014).  — Pierre  de  liourdeille,  abbot  of  Brantome,  led, 
nulil  tlie  lime  of  the  Ligue,  a  most  active  and  adventurous  life  itv  Italy,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  France.  I'adly  injured  by  a  fall  irom  his  horse,  he  wrote  his  per- 
sonal recollections  of  all  the  people  he  had  met.  I'his  Gascon  wrote  "  a  la 
cavaliere  ",  with  animation,  wit  and  cynicism.  His  Memoires,  only  published 
in  1665-66  include:  Vies  des  hoinmes  illtistres  ei  des  (jrands  capiLaines,  Vies  des 
davies  illuslres,  Discours  sur  les  duels,  etc.  JJy  the  naturalism  and  freedom  of 
his  style  Brantoine  is  the  tale-teller  par  excellence;  the  only  point  of  doubt  lies 
in  his  morality  (i). 
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CHAPTER  V, 


TRANSLATORS    AND    SCHOLARS. 


SUMMARY 


1.  AMYOT  ( i5i3-i593)  passed  a  laborious  youth,  and  learned  Greek  under 
Pierre"  Danes,  Professor  at  the  College  de  France.  He  first  tauj^ht  (jreek  and 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Bourses,  and  being  charged  by  Henri  11  with  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  stayed  two  years-al  Rome.  Upon  his  return 
the  K-ing  made  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons  (Charles  IX  and  Henri  ill).  It  was 
then  he  published  his  translation  of  Plutarch. 

Later  being  appointed  Chief  Almoner  of  France  and  Bishop  of  Au.xerre,  he 
abandoned  profane  authors  for  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  and  became  an  excell- 
ent preacher. 

His  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  though  not  always  very  accurate,  liad 
these  merits:  it  held  up  to  an  active  and  impassioned  generation  fine  examples 
of  human  energy;  it  chose  these  examples  from  antiquity  outside  of  and  above 
all  parties,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  pleasing  and  simple  style.  (Amyot's 
version  makes  Plutarch  seem  naive).  —  Amyot  brought  the  French  language  to 
express  the  most  varied  facts  and  sentiments,  and  to  enlarge  its  vocabulary. 

2.  SCHOLARS.  —  HENRI  ESTIENNE,  son  of  the  famous  printer,  Robert  Es- 
tienne,  published  in  i5(')(j  a  pamphlet  entitled  Apolog-ie  pour  Herodote,  and  in 
1572  his  Greek  dictionary  (Thesaurus  linguae  graecae).  In  other  works  he 
defended  the  F"rench  language  against  italianism. 

ETIENNE  PASQUIER  published  in  i56i-i570  his  Rechercbes  de  la  France. 
CLAUDE  FAUCHET  published  his  Antiquites  gaidoises  et  franqais-s  (iSycj). 

3.  SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS.— The  chief  are  :  BERNARD  PALISSY,  who  was 
a  precursor  of  our  great  modern  geologists.— 4 /MBRO/SE  PARE,  surgeon,  who 
recorded  in  French  the  results  of  his  researches,  and  the  history  of  his  cam- 
paigns.—OL/l//£f?  DE  SERRES,  who  published  in  1600  his  Theatre  d'agricul- 
ture. 


Des  Guanges. 
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UECOUATEb  LETTER 

of  the  .\vi  century. 


I.  —  JACQUES  AMYOT  (1513-1593). 

iography.  —  Born  al  Melun,  October  30,  1513,  of  very 
poor  parcjits,  Jacques  Amyot  came  to  Paris  lo  com- 
plete liis  studies  at  tlie  College  of  Navarre.  Was  he 
reduced,  as  it  Is  said,  lo  act  as  servant  to  his  more 
fortunate  comrades?  And  did  he  work  al  night  by 
the  light  of  his  fire,  as  young  Drouot  did  later  ?  True 
or  false,  these  legends  show  us  that  Amyot  must  have 
had  to  overcome  difliculties  in  youtli  by  an  energelic 
will.  He  learned  Greek  under  Pierre  Danes,  prof- 
essor at  tlie  College  de  France  ;  was  tutor,  at  Bourges, 
to  the  cliildren  of  Bouchetal,  Secretary  of  Stale,  who 
recommended  liLm  to  Marguerite,  sister  of  Franyois  I ; 
and  she  procured  for  him  Ihe  chair  of  (ireek  and  Latin 
at  Ihe  University  Qf  l>ourges  where  he  tauglit  for  six  years.  —  His  first  work  was 
Theagene  el  Charidcc,  translated  from  llie  Cireek  of  lleliodorus  (1547).  Appointed 
At)bot  of  Bellozanc  by  Franyois  I,  he  went  to  Venice  with  the  ambassador  of  Henri 
11,  Morvilliers  de  Bourges,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  letter  from  the  king  lo  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1551).  After  a  sojourn  of  two  years  at  Home,  during  which  he 
emi3loyed  his  time  in  making  learned  researches  in  the  Vatican  library,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  was  appointed  by  Henri  1!  tutor  to  liis  sons,  the  Dukes 
d'Orleans  and  d'Angouleme,  who  were  both  to  be  kings.  In  1554  Amyot  pu- 
blished his  translation  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily.  A  new  edition  of  Tliengene  et  Chn- 
rlclee  appeared  in  1559,  and  this  was  followed  by  Dnplinis  el  Cliloe,ii  pastoral  by 
Longus.  In  tlie  same  year,  1559,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1574  that  Amyot  added  to  this  the  OEuvres  morales  by  the 
same  autlior. — Meanwhile,  his  former  pupil,  (Tiarles  IX,  had  ai)pointed  liim 
in  1560  Chief  Almoner  of  F'rancc,  Councillor  of  State,  and  abbot  of  several  rich 
abbeys  ;  soon  after  he  gave  him  the  Bishopric  of  Auxerre  ;  and  Henri  HI  added 
to  this  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  (ihosl.— Amyot's  last 
years  were  troubled  and  saddened  by  the  civil  war.  The  Leaguers  of  Auxerre 
accused  him  of  having  approved  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Guise  by  Henri  111, 
and  incited  the  people  against  him.  Obliged  to  flee,  Amyot  returned  spon  after 
to  his  bishopric,  but  ho  remained  ill  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
February  7,  1593. — During  his  last  years  he  had  renounced  the  study  of  profane 
writers  for  the  Bible  and  the  Feathers,  and  had  become  a  noteworthy  preacher. 


liis  Works.  —  Among  Amyot's  w  orks  we  should  above  all  value  his  translat- 
ion of  Plutarch's  Lives.  It  was  liere  that  he  proved  himself  eminent  by  the 
quality  of  his  mind,  the  charm  of  his  style   and  the  purity  of  his  language. — 
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First  of  all,  il  was  a  liappy  idea,  al  a  time  ^^hell  liuiuaii  energy  was  displayed  in 
every  form,  from  tanaticism  to  martyrdom,  from  brutality  to  heroism,  tochoose 
and  popularise  ttiese  biographies  of  the  greatest  men  of  Greek  and  Roman  anli- 
quily.  Never  before  had  such  a  collection  of  examples  been  ofTered  for  the  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  modern  society.  Here  were  men  of  all  sorts,  great 
captains,  statesmen,  legislators,  orators.  Kvery  reader  could  prolil  by  the 
example  of  his  choice.  Here 
^\(M■('  no  longer,  as  in  tlie 
works  of  poets  and  roman- 
cers, fabulous  characters, 
outside  the  range  of  hum- 
anity, bn  I  men  w  I lose  faults 
Plutarcii,  a  truthful  and 
conscientious  historian,  did 
not  iiide,and  in  w  honi  could 
be  observed  the  full-blooded 
cll'iul  of  will  against  liinnan 
weakness.  —  On  the  other 
hand,  these  biographies 
were  collections  of  anecd- 
otes, precise  and  varied  short 
stories,  bans  mots,  maxims, 
without  oratory  or  moral- 
ising; or,  at  any  rale,  if  Plu- 
tarch had  the  intention  of 
rehabilitating  the  Greeks  as 
against  the  liomans,  his23lca 
then  passed  unperceived 
and  had  no  interest  for 
readers  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiny,  who  could  admire, 
without  second  thoughts, 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  Peri- 
cles and  Scipio ,  Demost- 
henes and  (;icei'0. — Ikd,  above  all,  llii'tlefects  of  the  sonicwiial  pedantic  sophist 
in  IMnlarcli  disappeared  in  the  translation,  or,  to  put  it  more  accinateh ,  the 
adnplalion  of  Amyot.  lie  created  entirely  the  tidive  Plutarch.  He  ga\e  lo  llu^ 
original  work  a  simple  turn  which  brought  out  al!  Ilir  Ix'llcr  tlie  greatness  of 
actions  and  thoughts,  and  lent  to  lieroisin  an  apiiearance  ol  elegant  ease  very 
seductive  to  people  of  fashion. 

Amyot  thus  performed  a  great  service  to  I  he  trencli  language,  in  forcing  itlo 
the  expression  of  so  tnan\  diverse  eondilioiis,  in  gathering  a  vocabnlar\  for  irar. 


PrilV  I'li  \lr    OF    JACQUES    AMVDI' 

After  Iho  pi'int  »{'  Loonnnl  d.-iultiiM'  (l."i6l  vcr^  Hi'.id). 
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politics,  crilicism,  and  everyday  affairs,  in  order  lo  follow  J'lularch's  heroes  through 
so  many  anecdotes  and  particularities.  What  gymnastics  for  the  French  lan- 
guage !  especially  if  the  author  avoided  neologisms,  and  ahvays  drew  from 
French  sources,  and  according  to  good  usage.  And  that  is  what  Amyot  did, 
who  was  at  once  the  richest  and  least  pedantic  of  French  writers  of  that  period. 
It  is  readily  understood,  therefore,  Avhy  in  the  seventeenth  century  he  was 
regarded  by  the  French  Academy  and  Vaugelas  as  an  authority  (1). 

Other  Translators.  —  Although  other  translators  cannot  be  compared  lo 
Amyot,  if  not  in  the  question  of  exactitude  (for  we  know  what  liberties  he  iooU 
with  Plutarch),  at  least  in  that  of  style  and  intlueuce,  we  should  mention  : 
Claude  de  Seyssel  (1430-1520),  translator  of  Diodorus,  Xenophon  and  Thucydides  ; 
— Pierre  Saliat['l),  who  published  in  155G  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  dedicated 
lo  King  Henri  It.  According  to  E.  Egger,  "  Saliat  found  in  the  language  of  his 
time  those  precious  nlerits  of  youth  and  naivete  which  were  above  all  pro])erto 
a  translator  of  Herodotus.  And  in  this  respect  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
of  his  successors,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  remained,  furthermore,  entirely 
unknown  "  (2). 

We  should  also  mention  here  the  names  of  liaif,  Amadis  Jamyn,  Remy  Bel- 
leau  and  Ronsard  himself,  all  of  whom  made  translations  from  (Ireek  plays: 
but  we  shall  again  refer  to  these  in  the  chapter  on  the  Drama. 


II.  —  SCHOLARS. 

HENRI  ESTIENNE  (1332-1598).  —  The  Estienne  family  occupies  a  consider- 
able position  in  the  history  of  French  learning  and  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
Henry  Premier  Estienne  founded  in  15U0  the  printing-press  which  his  son, Robert 
Premier  Estienne  (1,503-1, "359)  made  so  famous.  Robert,  besides  his  admirable 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  editions,  compiled  the  Thesaurus  lingux  latina',  the 
first  great  Latin  dictionary.  Defended  by  Fran(;ois  1  against  the  Sorbonne,  he 
look  refuge  in  Geneva  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  was  converted  to 
Calvinism  in  1551. 

His  son,  Henri  II  Estienne,  was  a  sort  of  infant  prodigy.  He  learned  Latin  and 
Greek  while  he  played,  and  became  the  most  brilliant  pupil  of  Pierre  Danes  and 
Adrien  Turnebe;  and  al  seventeen  years  of  age  he  collated  Greek  texts  for  his 
father's  editions.  He  visited  the  chief  libraries  of  Italy,  Flanders  and  England, 
and  gathered  material  for  his  Thesaurus  lin(iu;v  (/rrrca',  or  dictionary  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  he  published  in  1572.     W  hile  resting  from  these  erudite 

(1)  Morceau.r  rhoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  100;  2nd  cycle,  pp.  202-287. 

(2)  E.  Eggeh  rifellenisma  en  France,  I,  265— Read  an  extract  irom  Saliat  in  the  Morceau.v 
r'lwisis  by  TAi.nor,  p.  2hh. 
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Jabours,  he  composed  several  works  of  occasion  :  the  first  being  an  Apologie pour 
Herodote,  a  sort  of  Inliochulion  iiitoiuled  for  the  edilion  which  he  liadpiiblishc'din 
1566,  and  which  is  in  itself  a  paniphlel  more  free-tliinking  Ihanprolestanl.    Under 
prelcxl  of  defending  Herodotus  against  accusations  of  improbahiiily  antl  false- 
liood,  Henri  Estienne  declared  that  Hie  Hien  present  time  was  still  more  fruitful 
of  strange  events,  persecut- 
ions and  cruelties.     He  ma- 
de, especially  in  tlie  second 
part,    a    violent    attack    on 
H.ie   Roman   (iliurcii.       ilie 
tone  of  the  work  is  one  of 
excessive  freedom  ;    and    it 
abounds    in    humourous 
anecdotes  and  coarse  jests. 
I'he    Catholics    called    Es- 
tienne the  "  Panlagruel  of 
Geneva  ",  and   (leneva  dis- 
avowed  and   banished  this 
compromising   defender. — 
Estienne's  other  ^\l)lks  are 
of  a  more  philological  cliar- 
acter,  but  tlie  style  is  always 
polemical,     in  his  Traile  dc 
la  conj or  m  i  I  r  du  huujage 
franqois  avec  le  grec  (lS6o), 
Estienne  liolds  tlial,  of  all 
modern  languages,   l-Yench 
is  most  analogous  to  (ireek  : 
in   the  first  part  lie  tries  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  each 
of  the   parts   of  speech    in 
Ei'ench    grammar    corresp- 
onds with  Greek  syntax;  in 
the  second  part,  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  French  and 

(Ireek  locutions;  in  the  lliird,  he  gives  a  list,  not  always  correct,  of  French 
words  from  the  Greek.  Tliis  work,  very  ingenious  and  learned,  is  only  the 
development  of  a  grammatical  paradov.  More  interesting,  especially  in  its 
own  lime,  was  the  Precellence  da  langagc  //vntfof.s,  published  in  1579.  It  is  a 
learned  and  animated  defence  of  Frencli  against  Italian,  or  rather  against  the 
Iftdianism  Avhich  had  invaded  the  court.  Estienne  makes  use  of  sophistical  rea- 
soning, based  on  the  foregoing  paradox.     This  is  his  syllogism  :  1.    TIk!  Greek 


POKTRAIT    OF    ETIEJN.NE    PASQUIER 

From  the  iirint  of  Leonard  Gaultier  (1561-vers  1630). 
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language  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  2.  Now,  French  is  the  only  modern  lan- 
gua'ge  capable  of  rivalling  ("tveck  ;  3.  Therefore,  iMcnch  is  superior  to  Italian, 
and  the  French  nation  should  speak  French,  lie  supports  this  reasoning  by  n 
host  of  ingenious  examples  Aviiich,  leaving  aside  liis  polemics  and  \\\?,theses,  are 
the  work  of  a  graunnarian  as  skilful  as  he  is  learned.  —  Estiennc  continued  in  his 
Precellence  the  campaign  he  liad  undertaken  in  his  Deux  D'mlogues  (hi  nouveau 
langngp  J'raiK^ois  ilalinnise  (1578),  in  wiiich  ilie  speakers  are  two  noble  courtiers, 
Plulnasone  {i'v'iend  of  Ausonie,  Italy)  and  Cellophile  (friend  of  (iaul)  ;  the  latter  is 
joined,  in  the  second  dialogue,  by  PhilnlHIie  {lll•w\^d  ol  linlh).  In  this  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  work  Eslienne  attacks  the  fashions  as  well  as  the  language  of 
the  time. 

After  completing  his  Tkcsaiinis,  Eslienneresunied  his  wanderings  through  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  dying  at  last,  a  vagabond  of  learning,  in  the  hospital  at 
Lyons,  in  March,  1598  (1). 

ETIENNE  PASQUIER  (1529-1015).  —  Lawyer  and  magistrate  of  the  first 
rank,  Pascpiier  belongs  to  the  history  of  literature  by  his  Recherches  de  la  France 
(15(31-70j,  and  by  his  Lcllres. — The  Recherclics  consists  of  nine  books,  in  which 
Pasquier  discusses,  withoul  any  regular  order,  all  sorts  of  questions  relating  to 
the  insUtutions,  customs,  manners,  language,  monuments,  etc.  of  ancient  France. 
Tlie  iidcresi  of  these  mehnKjes,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  lies  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  tlie  author  had  gathered  from  the  most  diverse  sources,  librar- 
ies, maimscripts,  correspondence,  etc.  Upon  all  Ihese  points,  the  Recherches 
is  still  a  book  to  be  consulled.  Furthermore,  it  is  easy  reading,  as  Pasquier 
wrote  in  a  firm  and  exact  style,  almost  technical,  sometimes  rising  to  eloquent 
energy.  In  Book  III,  chapter  xliii,  Pasquier  has  inserted  the  celebrated  plea  he 
made  for  the  University  against  the  .Tesuils  in  1565,  a  jjlea  which  proves  at  the 
same  time  the  ardoiu-  of  his  (rallican  convictions  and  his  legal  talent  (2). 

CLAUDE  FAUCHET  (1529-1001).  —  Fauchet  shares  with  Pasquier  the  merit 
of  having  conlribnied  towards  saving  from  oblivion,  in  the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance, old  Frencli  history  and  literature.  He  wrote  the  Aniiquites  gauloises  rl 
fran(^oises  (1579-1()01),  and  the  Origine  de  la  king ue  el  de  la  poesie  J rangoise  {\^8l), 
In  this  last  Avork,  written  in  ttic  midst  of  tln^  Renaissance,  and  just  before  clas- 
sicism was  about  to  overshadow  the  Middle  Ages  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
Faucliet  bequeatlied  a  most  precious  document  to  i»osterily,  in  w  liich  we  see  how 
an  intelligent  and  learned  man  of  the  sixteenth  centiny  knew  and  judged  old 
French  poetry  (3). 

{i)  Morreau.r  <:hoisit;,  2n(i  cycle,  p.  267. 

(2)  Extracts  from  Paiqider  in  the    Morceaux  chohis  ot  Darmsteter  and    Hatzfeld,  p.  134.— 
Morceattx  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  271. 

(3)  Fi'xtracts  from  f'laxtdc  Fauchol  in  the  Morceaux  r/iois/s  of  Talhot,  p.  176. 
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III— SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS. 


At  the  inouieut  wlicii  a  laiiguag;-  is  in  process  of  rornialioii  Ihoaid  coiilribulcd 


Each  one,  in  compelling  the  vocabulary  lo 


jjy  scientlflc  writers  is  most  iisct'u 
express  new  tilings,  devel- 
ops and  enriches  it.  Furt- 
hermore, these  writers  are 
almost  ahvays  men  of  ard- 
ent will  and  profound  sens- 
ibility. The  savant  is  a  poet, 
who,  to  express  his  ideal, 
and  relate  his  researches 
and  suH'erings,  often  linds 
a  mode  of  expression  char- 
acterized by  a  touching  and 
eloquent  sincerity. 


BERNARD    PALISSY 

(1510-1589).  —  Palissy  des- 
erves a  place  of  honour  in 
the  history  of  the  human 
will,  and  in  tiiat  of  letters, 
by  his  Discuurs  admirables 
de  la  luiinre  des  eaii.i;  el  fon- 
taiiies,  etc.  Tliis  volmne  is 
the  work  of  a  man  devel- 
oped in  the  hard  discipline 
of  travels,  labour  and  suf- 
fering. Who  lias  no!  read 
the  account  of  liis  laboiious 
experiment s  wl i ei i  lie sougl 1 1 
the  secret  of  enninel?  But 
who  has  not  been  surprised 
sometimes,    also,    that    tlie 

name  of  this  potter  slionld  have  remained  so  famous?  It  is  because  the  glory 
of  Palissy  lies  not  in  having  discovered  an  enamel,  but  in  havingsought  it  scient- 
ifically, and  especially  in  having  made  observations  in  the  course  of  his  search 
which  are  those  of  a  savant  of  genius. 

Butron  and  Guvier  both  regardedhim  as  a  precursor  of  the  greatest  geological 
discoveries  of  modern  times. — As  for  his  merit  as  a  writer,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
energy,  almost  violence,  of  his  style:  there  isheroism  in  thisproud  and  solid  prose. 


POUTK.Vll'    111'     AMIiUOISl-:     l>AUb; 

From  an  i\nonyiiiou>  print  of  tho  xvi  century. 
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AMBROISE  PARE  flSlO-lBOO)  was  a  famous  surgeon  attached  to  (he  In-ench 
armies  under  Henri  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henri  III,  who  has  described  his  rain- 
pai(jns  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style.  lie  collected  his  various  writings  in  d57o 
under  the  title  OEuvres  Dii'erses  de  M.  Anibroise  Pure.  Nothing  would  he  more 
natural  in  onr  lime  than  lliat  a  surgeon  should  setforlli  in  Frencli  the  result  of 
his  researches,  his  methods  of  operating,  etc.  But  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  a  bold  innovation.  Physicians  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin;  and 
Fare's  work  aroused  antagonisms  which  were  then  legitimate.  He  should,  then, 
be  praised  for  his  courage,  as  well  as  for  tiaving  enriclied  French  narrative  and 
scientific  literature  (1). 

OLIVIER  DE  SERRES  (1539-1619).  —  A  Huguenot  nobleman,  Olivier  de 
Serres,  appears  to  have  mingled  as  little  as  possible  in  liie  ([uarrels  of  his  time. 
He  loved  the  country  passionately,  and  from  1573  to  UiOO  he  scarcely  ever  left 
his  beautiful  estate  of  Pradel,  in  the  Vivarais.  It  was  there  that,  studying  all 
the  old  agronomic  treatises,  and  collating  his  own  experiences,  he  composed  the 
book  which  he  published  in  l(iOO  under  the  title,  T/uvi/re  dCmjrkuUare  el  menage 
lies  cliainps.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Iving  Henri  IV,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  it  with  the  greatest  favour,  and  had  a  fe\y  pages  of  it  read  to  him  every 
day  after  dinner.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  better  have  served  the  projects  of  a 
pacifist  king  Avho,  at  the  end  of  their  long  fratricidal  quarrels,  had  led  his  nobi- 
lity to  recuperate  in  the  peace  of  meadows  and  fields.  The  Tliedlre  d'agricuUure 
met  with  great  success,  and  numerous  editions  of  it  were  published  in  the  fii'st 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  success  Olivier  de  Serres  owed  not  only 
to  the  tecluiical  accuracy  of  liis  precepts,  but  also  to  tlie  charm  of  his  limpid 
and  elegant  style  (2). 
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(1)  Kxtracts   IVom   Pare    in   Dakmsieter   and    Hatzkelh,  p    U)h.—MorceauX    cholsis,  2m{  cycle, 
■p.  275. 

(2)  Extracts  from  Olivier  de  Serrex  in  tlie  Morceaux  choisis  of  Darmsteter  and  ILvTZFELb,  p.  240; 
—of  F.  GoDEFROY,  p.  480;  of  Talbot,  p.  240. 
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CHAPTI<:U  VI. 


MONTAIGNE  AND  THE  MORALISTS. 


SUMMARY 

1.  MONTAIGNE  (i533-i592),  horn  in  the  chateau  de  Montaigne,  Councillor  to 
the  Parlementof  Perigueux,  then  of  Bordeaux,  publislied  in  i5So  tiie  first  two 
books  of  iiis  Essais.  Afterwards  he  travelled,  visiting  Germany  and  Italy  ; 
on  his  return  he  became  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  i5H8  published  the  third 
book  of  his  Essais.  He  died  before  having  published  a  new  edition,  much 
augmented,  which  appeared  after. his  death  under  the  supervision  of  Mile  de 
Gournay,  in   ibgb. 

He  composed  his  Essais  while  reading  Plutarch,  Seneca  and  the  Latin  poets, 
and  commenting  upon  them  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience.  His  oWn  per- 
sonality is  the  essential  theme  of  his  book;  but  "  in  depicting  himself,  he 
depicted  human  nature.  "  His  philosophy  lies  in  the  phrase  Que  sais-je  ?  It 
is  a  prudent  and  discreet  scepticism.  —  His  pedagogy  is  above  all  negative,  lie 
believes  in  developing  the  judgment  rather  than  the  memory;  that  the  child 
should  travel,  and  practice  conversation  in  society.  This  education  was  to 
form  the  honnete  homme  (cultivated  gentleman)  of  the  seventeenth  century. — 
His  style  is  impulsive  and  rich  in  images — the  style  of  a  poet. 

2.  PIERRE  CHARRON  (i54i-iho3i  was  Montaigne's  most  remarkable  disciple. 
He  published  in  ihoi  his  Traite  de  la  Sagesse,  the  motto  of  which  is  :  Je  ue 
sals. 

GUILLAUME  DU  VAIR,  a  celebrated  magistrate  and  orator,  represents  the 
greatness  of  the  stoic  and  the  Christian.  His  treatise  on  1  Eloquence  frangaise 
ranks  him  with  the  best  French  critics. 
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I.  —  MONTAIGNE  (1533-1592). 


DECORATED    LETTER 

taken    IVoth  the  Sonc/e   de 
Po'li/phi/e. 


ife.  —  Michel' de  Montaigne  was  born  February  28,  1533. 
His  family  (name  was  Eyquem,  and  his  family  had 
acquired  fortune  and  notoriety  in  the  more  import- 
ant commerce  of  Bordeaux.  The  chateau  de  Mon- 
taigne, situated  on  a  liil!  at  wliose  feet  flows  the 
Lidoire,  an  affluent  of  tlic  Dordogne,  was  purchased 
by  Michel's  great-grandfather  in  1477.  Ills  father, 
Pierre  Eycjuem,  was  born  there  in  1495,  retired  from 
trade,  went  1o  the  wars  in  Italy,  married  a  woman  of 
Israelii isli  origin,  and  became  Councillor  to  the  Cour 
des  aides,  and  Mayor  of  P>ord('aii\  in  1544.  We  know, 
from  (he  Essais  (II,  5)  that  Pierre  Eyqu<'m  was  a  ser- 
ious, kindly,  modest  man,  accomplished,  even  into  old 
age,  in  pliysical  exercises.  His  intelligence  and  practical  sense  are  evident  in  the 
method  byAvhich  he  made  his  son  Michel  learn  Latin  The  child,  as  soon  as  he 
could  talk,  w  as  con  tided  to  a  ( ieitnan  tnlor  w  lio  did  not  know  a  word  of  French, 
and  was  obliged  to  use  Latin  exclusively  in  speaking  to  liis  pn])il.  "  As  for  the 
rest  of  tlie  family,  "  wrote  Montaigne,  '•  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  that  neither 
himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  the  valets,  nor  chambermaids  should  speak  in  my 
presence  anything  but  snch  Latin  words  as  each  one  had  learned  in  order  to  talk 
jargon  with. me...  When  1  Avas  mmc  liian  ten  vears  old  I  knew  no  more  of  Frencli 
or  perigoardin  than  [  did  of  Arabic;  and,  withoid  art,  or  a  book,  or  grammar  or 
precept,  without  wliipping  or  tears,  I  had  learned  a  Latin  as  pure  as  my  teacher 
himself  possessed,  and  which  1  could  not  have  spoiled  or  altered.  "  (I,  ^S.)  But 
there  was  doubtless  a  certain  softness  in  the  early  education  of  Michel;  he  was 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  music,  and  a  part  of  each  day  he ^w^as 
allowed  to  run  loose  with  the  little  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Consequently 
the  child  received  an  uidiappy  impression  when  he  was  placed,  in  the  college 
of  (iuyenne  at  iiordeaux.  In  this  "  jail  of  captive  yonlh  ",  Michel  de  Mon- 
taigne remained  for  six  years,  continuing  tlie  study  of  Latin.  He  liked  espe- 
cially the  poets  Ovid,  Terence,  Yirgil ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  dramatic 
exercises,  playing  roles  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan  and  Muret.  At 
thirteen  years  he  entered  the  Fnculte  des  Arts  of  Bordeaux,  where  his  master 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ciceronians  of  the  time,  Marc-Antoine  Muret. 
He  read  for  the  bar  at  Toulouse,  Avas  appointed  Councillor  to  the  Cour  des 
aides  of  Perigueux,  and  there  met  La  Boetie,  Avho  was  Iavo  years  his  senior, 
and  for  whom,  from  the  first  day,  lie  conceived  a  friendship  which  has  become 
proverbial  (I,  27). 

MeauAvhile,  he   was  appointed  to  the  Bordeaux  Parlemeiil,  where  he  fulfilled 
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his  duties  nonciiaiantly  during  the  sixleeu  years  of  Ihoir  duration.  Indeed,  he 
went  frequently  to  Paiis,  and  accompanied  the  court  to  I?ar-le-Duc  (1561),  and 
to  Kouen  (1563;. 
lie  married,  in 
1565,  Frangoise  de 
la  Chassaigne, 
daujrliter  of  one 
of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Parlement, 
and  \\  ho  proved 
to  be  the  discreet 
and  intelligent 
coni^janion  neces- 
sary for  this  rest- 
less man.  Hav- 
ing losi  his  father 
in  lo(»8,  and  being- 
rich  by  inheritance 
as  well  as  Ihrough 
his  marriage, Mon- 
taigne resigned  his 
place  in  the  Parle- 
inenl  of  Bordeaux 
(1570).  He  had 
now  become  a 
country  nobleman, 
and  it  was  towards 
1571  thai  he  began 
in  his  library  that 
course  of  reading 
audinstrospection 
from  which  devel- 
oped the  Essais. 

Montaigne,  who 
had  made  a  trans- 
lation in  15(>9  of 
the  TliL'oluijie  na- 
ture lie  o[  Ray  moiid 
de  Sebonde,  publ- 
ished at  Bordeaux  in  1580  the  first  two  books  of  his  Essais.  After  this  he  und- 
ertook a  long  journe>.  He  left  his  chateau  .lime  22,  1580,  went  first  to  Paris, V^ 
where  he  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Hie  king,  thence  to  I'lombicres,  where 


I'uurKAir  OF  montaic.m;  in  mamkiod 
From  a  Uiblcau  ko{)t  at  tlio  Castle  of  Monlaiyno. 
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he  took  the  waters,  Ihen  into  Switzerland,  liavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  going  into 
Italy  by  the  Brenner  and  Trenle  passes,  slopi)iiig  a  lew  days  in  Venice,  and 
arriving  finally  at  Rome  where  he  remained  lorn-  monlhs  He  left  Rome  on 
April  \'i,  l.-)8l,  lo  lake  a  cnre  at  (he  l)allis  ''  deila  \illa  ',  near  Lucca,  and  it 
was  there  Ihal  lie  learned  of  liis  eleclion  as  Mayor  of  Uordeaux.  After  another 
visit  to  Rome,  during  which  he  received  llie  title  of  ciloyen  romain,  for  wliicli 
he  had  asked,  he  returned  to  France  by  short  stages,  and  by  November  30,  1581, 
he  was  back  in  his  chateau  de  Montaigne. 

Montaigne  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  journey,  a  sort  of  journal  dictated  to 
his  valet  de  chainbre,  in  wliicli  lie  spealcs  of  liiinself  in  the  lliird  person.  This 
journal  was  not  published  until  the  eighleentli  century.  It  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing to  the  reader,  who  expects  to  find  more  original  and  profound  observations 
upon  the  manners  of  the  peoples  visited  by  the  author.  Upon  reflection,  these 
minute  details,  ironical  in  their  trifling,  are  just  what  should  be  expected  of  tiie 
Avriter  of  the  Essais,  tliat  penetrating  observer  of  human  contradictions.  It 
should  be  added,  for  those  whom  the  medical  part  of  this  journey  might  repel, 
that  Montaigne  never  intended  these  notes  for  the  public  (1). 

Mayor  of  Bordeaux  (somewhat  in  spite  of  himself,  if  we  may  believe  him), 
Montaigne  for  two  years  fulfilled  his  functions  with  exactitude  and  serenity. 
Re-elected  in  1583,  lie  soon  found  himself  in  serious  difficulties,  Guyenne  being 
greatly  troubled  by  the  quarrels  between  the  King  of  Navari'C,  the  future 
Henri  IV,  and  Henri  III,  king  of  France.  When  the  pestilence  broke  out  in 
1585,  Montaigne,  just  recovered  from  an  illness,  refused  to  leave  his  chateau. 
Doubtless,  he  lacked  civic  courage,  and  his  too  great  prudence  will  always  be 
contrasted  with  the  heroism  of  Rotrou  who  returned  to  die  at  Dreux,  because 
the  duties  of  his  office  called  him  there.  But  most  of  Montaigne's  biographers 
excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  his  duties  as  a  husband  and  father,  and  point  out 
that  he  showed  true  stoicism  in  the  case  of  La  Roetie,  ill  of  a  contagious  disease, 
and  whom  he  helped  to  the  last  minute  of  her  life  (2). 

Thenceforward,  Montaigne  gave  up  political  and  civil  life,  and  shut  himself 
once  more  in  his  library  where  he  worked  so  steadily  that  in  1588  he  was 
able  to  give  the  public  a  second  edition  of  his  Essais  in  three  books,  the  last  of 
which  was  entirely  new,  and  tiie  first  two  enlarged  by  six  lunidred  additions. 
Montaigne  went  to  Paris  to  have  the  volume  printed,  and  thence  to  the  Etats  de 
Blois.  After  the  assassination  of  Henri  HI  he  resisted  the  advances  of  Henri  IV, 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  and  never  again  left  his  chateau.  I'liere  he  died,  as 
a  Christian,  the  13th  of  September,  1592,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Editions  of  the  "  Essais.  ''  —  The  usual  text  of  Montaigne,  the  valgale,  is 
tliat  of  1595;  this  edition  was  published  three  years  after  the  author's  death  by 

(1)  Gl'.  MoNiAiG.Ni;,  Radouant,  ed.  (Hatiei-),  pp.  239-254. 

(2)  Regarding-  this  question,  uf.  P.  Bonnefon's  Montaigne  et  ses  amis,  I.  — Rauouaist,  p.  262. 
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Madeinoiselle  de  Goiini,i>,  liis  adopted  daughler,  and  tho  Bordeaux  poel,  Pierre 
dc  Brach,  under  the  active  and  raillifiil  supervision  of  Madame  de  Montaigne. 
Since  the  complete  edition  of  1388,  Monlaigue  iiad,  indeed,  retouched,  finished, 
overcharged  the  text;  anrl  lie  had  prepared  a  new  edition  which  his  (h-alli  had 
pre\('uh-d  him  from  seeing  tlu'ough  I  lie  picss  himscll'.  Tlie  miiiiic  ipal  lihrarv 
a!  l')Oi(leiiu\  possesses  a  copy  of  Ihe  In88  edition  covered  wilh  addilions  and 
coireclions  hy  Nhinlaignes  o\\  n  hand;  and  this  copv  is  (|iiih' (lillcicnl  lioni  Ihe 
e(lilii>n  of  1595,  which  must  have  heen  printed  from  anolhei' re\  i^imi  now  losl. — 
We  have,  therefore  :  1.  Tlie  edition  of  1380,  comprising  Ihe  firsi  lev!  of  I  he  first 
Iwo  hooks:  2.  'i'he  edition  of  1588,  conlaining  Ihe  three  hooks,  and  llic  last  one 
printed  during  Montaigne's  lifetime  ;  3.  The  edition  of  1595,  poslhumous,  pu- 
hlished  from  a  text  corrected  by  Montaigne  himself;  4.  The  Bordeaux  copy  (1). 
This  bibliographical  question  is  iuleresling,  because  an  examiiiidion  of  the 
different  editions  enables  us  to  follow  llie  progress  and  fluctuations  ofMontaigne's 
thought. 

Principal  Chapters  of  Montaigne.  —  An  analysis  of  the  Essuis  is  impossible: 
scarcely  any  chapter.  l;ilvcn  alone,  could  support  it.  Furthermore,  a  ctioicc  W'ould  be 
dirricuU  among  these  pajies  where  all  is  eiiually  attractive.  We  shall,  then,  merely  point 
out  a  few  chapters  which  ninst  be  read  first  of  all  in  order  to  comiireheiid  and  enjoy 
Mnnlain;ne. 

Book  I.  —  In  chap,  viii  {De  VOisivele),  Montaigne  tells  us  under  what  circumstances  he 
w  rf)t('  his  EsMiis. — Chap,  ix  (Des  JMenteiirs),  he  complains  of  bis  memory.  —  Cliaj).  xviii 
{Qu'il  ne  faul  pas  Jiiger  de  noire  lieiir  [ionkeur]  (juapres  la  inorl).  Allusions  to  the  death  of 
La  liix'lie. — ('lia[).  \ix  iQnc  philosopher,  rest  apprendre  a  .'nour/r).  One  of  bis  liiiest  pieces, 
and  one  of  Ibe  most  characteristic  of  bis  way  of  composing  and  \\riling.  —  Chap,  xxii 
(De  In  coutunir).  A  full  and  impassioned  enumeration  of  human  contradictions,  from  one 
period  to  another,  one  people  to  another. — Cbaj).  xxui  {Diverx  evencinents  de  ineme 
con^eil).  In  Ibis  is  the  story  of  Augustus  and  Ciuna,  after  Seneca. — Chap,  xxiv  (Du 
Pedanlisiiie).  'Ibis  is,  so  to  speak,  the  negative  introduction  of  tbe  following  cbaiitiT. — 
(>bap.  x\\  {l>e  I' Jnstruclion  des  enfanls).  An  unmelbodical  exposition  of  tbe  pedagogical 
ideas  of  Montaigne,  to  wbicb  we  shall  revert  later — Chap,  xxvi  [C'esl  folic  de  rapporler 
le  vrai  el  le  faux  aajugemeid  de  noire  sufjisance).  'I'his  title  may  be  cited  as  one  of  Mon- 
taigne's formulas  of  scepticism. —Chap,  xxvii  {De  I'Amilie].  Celebrated  passage  on  La 
Hoelie.  —  Chap,  xxv  {Des  Cannihales}.  Ttiis  is  worth  reading  to  kno^v  tbe  paradoxical  side 
of  Montaigne,  a  real  precursor  of  Iluusseau. — Cliap.  xl  [Que  le  yoiil  des  Liens  el  des  inaux 
depend,  en  bonne  partie,  de  Lopinion  que  nous  en  avons).  This  title  also  is  a  formula.  — 
Chap.  LM  (Des  Prieres).  Very  interesting  as  showing  the  religious  thought  of  Montaigne, 
surprising  by  its  gravity  and  elofpjence. 

Hook  II.  —  Chapter  ii  {De  Tlvrognerie). — Another  typical  chapter,  and  a  singular  and 
])i<|uaut  mixture.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  liis  fatber. — (Jbap.  iv  {A  demain  les  aJJ'aires). 
Contains  a  famous  judgment  upon  Amyot's  I'bitarcb,  to  be  compared  wilb  Ibat  in  chap- 
ter X. — Chap.  VI  {LJe  I'Exercilalion).  Mere  Montaigne  speaks  much  of  himself,  and  ana- 
lyses with  adiniratite  accuracy    bis  scnliments  and  sensations   after  a  fall  from    his  horse, 

(l)The  I.-jSO  text   is  reproduced  in  the  I>u:eimciis    and    Burchhausea   edilion   (Bi)rdeaux,  1870). 
The  U8H  text  in  the  Motheau  and  Jouanst  ed.'(Paris,  1885)      The   1595  text    in   the    Coxrbel   and 
Hui/er  ei.  (Paris,  1872).     The  Bordeaux  text  in   the  .Slruwslq/  0(1.  vBordeaux,  1906)  — Cf.  Radou.\nt  . 
p.  268  et  362. 
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and  a  swoon.— Chapter  x  {Des   Livres).     A  series  of  judgments  upon  his    rr-ading.     Very 


important.  — Cliap.  xu  {Apolo(jie  de   Raymond  de  Sebonde] 
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Tlio  "  arsenal  "  of  Montaigne's 
sceptical  argumonts  ;  it 
\>  as  upon  this  tliat  I'as- 
vv'i  cat  founded  ttie  negative 
^S  part  of  liis  Apologle,  and 
it  is  cliielly  ljy  Ihis  clia[) 
lor  tliat  lie  judged  Mon- 
taigne in  the  Enlrclien 
with  M.  do  .Saci.  Tlio 
student  should  road 
Saint- Beuve's  analysis 
in  his  Port-Royal,  Book. 
II,  correcting  it  Ijv  M. 
Kaguet's  study  in  liis 
ScLihne  sihle  and  that 
of  M.  Radouant  (1).— 
Chap.  x\ii  {l)e  la  Pre- 
emption). Montaigne 
hero  speaks  of  his  style, 
his  method,  his  habits, 
his  physical  and  moral 
self  :  it  is  one  of  the 
most  inipo  riant  chap  tors 
of  his  aulohiography.  At 
its  close  he  tells  us 
something  of  his  adopt- 
ed daughter,  Mario  de 
(iournay —  Chap,  xxxii 
{Ik'fense  de  Senhjue  et  de 
Plutaniac.) 

Book  HI.  —  Chap.  11 
{Da  Repentir).  Montai- 
gne here  talks  of  his 
sincerity,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  ho 
claims  to  portray  him- 
self.— Cli«p.  ni  ( De  Trois 
(Jomuwrces).  This  chap- 
ter is  also  essential  to 
tho  analysis  of  the  aut- 
hor's character,  in  tliis, 
he  complacently  desc- 
ribes his  library.— Ghup. 
V  {Sur  des  vers  de  Vir- 
ijile).  This  is  one  of  tho 
longest  in  the  book,  as 
A\ell  as  one  in  which  he 

speaks   the  most  sincerely   of   himself  and    his  style.  —  Chap.  \  ui    {De  FArl   de  amferer). 

The  word  conference  hero  means  conversation.     This  chapter  should  bo  compared    with 
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.Innullod  corrections. 


Corrections  placed  over  showing 
the  variations  in  Montaigne's 
writing. 

KH.VGJ^ENTS   Ol'   THE   EXEMPLAR   OF    THE   EsSUlS,     IvEPT    .\T    bOHUEAUX 

Extracts  from  Strowski,  the  Essais,  municipal  ediiion. 


(1)  R.  R.\L)0UANT,  Montaigne,  a'uvres  clioisies  (Hatier),  pp.  171-203. 
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L;i    Hriiyorc's  on   La  Sociote  el   la  Cnnvrrsalion. — Chap,   xiii   (De  I'ETp^rience) 
lind,  in  a  way,  the  Epiciirian  conclusions  of  tlie  Esitais  (1). 


Here   w  c 


How  Montaigne  composed  the  "  Essais.  ''  —  11  was  not,  in  faci,  by  any 
coIkmhmiI  plan,  or  oven  to  dcvolop  a  philosopiucal  tlicory  drawn  up  in  advance, 
llial  Montaigne  wrote  tlie  Essais.  Even  the  title  of  the  book  proves  it.  Essais, 
what  does  tlie  word  mean,  if  not  gropin;;-,  oscillating,  retoncliing,  an  absence  of 
design  and  oljject,  and  llie  inipossiliilil>  of  ciassifNlng  oi'  Inlieliiiij  '.' 

Montaigne  shut  liiniscir  nj)  in  Ids  chateau  lor  the  liisl  lime  I'loni  loTI  Id  irj.SO. 
lie  had  a  taste  for  l)oolvs,  and  he  read,  lie  resorted  by  pieference  In  the  tnoialisi 
and  liistorians,  and  as 
he  was  not  a  passive 
reader,  the  critical 
spirit  awolve  in  iuin  : 
he  Hiought  and  jud- 
ged. To  judge,  he 
compai-ed.  The  point 
of  comparison  Avliich 
was  n  e  c  e  s  s  a  r  y  h  e 
found,  not  in  a  phil- 
osophical or  the(d- 
ogical  doctrine,  ''I he 
principles  of  whicli 
Avould  determine  his 
decisions,  but  in  him- 
self, tlie  natural  man 
in  himself.  \\  e  eas- 
ily  imagine   that    he 

must  have  been  coid<'nled  oi-  many  days  to  follow  listlessly  the  capricious  Avand- 
eriiigs  of  his  thought  witlioul  writing  a  word,  that  then  he  transcribed,  for  Ins 
collection,  a  i'cw  anecdotes  from  I'Intarcli,  a  few  maxims  from  Seneca  ;  then,  as 
he  liad  his  pen  in  liis  liand,  lie  could  not  resist  noting,  alongside  of  liu'se  r.rlracis, 
first,  relations  and  comparisinis,  and  soon  his  own  peisonat  icflections.  lie 
actpiired  a  taste  for  this  game,  and  the  texts  of  the  ancient  aniliors  became  m(>i-ely 
a  pretext.  Thus  he  began  unconsciously  to  \viit<'  his  psychological  memoirs, 
but  as  an  honncle  honiine  (pd  ne se pique  de  rien,  as  a  conversationalist  who  denies 
he  is  writing  a  IxxtU,  w  lio  seel^s  no  artilicial  frame  to  enshrine  liis  Itiouglds,  and 
who  rather  avoids  than  ollierwise  all  tin-  ancient  and  modern  precepts  on  the 
art  of  writing,  because  il  would  l)e  a  constraint  and  would  deform  Ids  work. 
Thus  were  formed,  day  by  day,  the  liist  two  books  of  [he  Essais. 

Montaigne  then  travelled,  and  returned,  haviiigvisiled  pays  £'s(ra«f/<'6-.     He  had 
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Extrart  IVoiii  P.  HdhiicIoii.     Montaigne,  rjiommc  et  Vceiivre. 


(1)  Morrpatt.r  rJioisis.  1st  cyolo.  yip    9")  100;  -2ii(l  (•ycle,  p;)    206-2:^0. 
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"  rubbed  and  filed  bis  brain  against  otliers.  "  He  became  first  magistrate  of  a 
rich  and  populous  city,  and  his  experience  widened  and  deepened.  During  what 
leisure  his  office  h'ft  him,  and  above  all  when  he  was  freed  from  it  allogelher, 
with  what  pleasure  he  shut  himself  into  liis  lower  !  licadiMg  and  I'c-readiiig,  lie 
reviewed  what  he  had  already  written;  he  completed,  strenglheued  and  con- 
firmed, and  he  foresaw  future  subjects  and  chapters.  It  was  the  ediiuin  in 
three  volumes  which  resulted  from  this  secoiul  period  of  retreat.  It  seems  that, 
after  1^88  Montaigne,  having  expressed  in  the  strength  of  his  maturity  the 
whole  subject  of  his  thought,  would  not  have  lo  return  again  to  I  he  worts,  which 
he  had  "  mortgaged  to  the  public.  " 

Yet,  again  he  revised  this  work  ;  and,  as  at  tin-  approach  of  old  age  many 
things  appear  that  have  not  previously  occurred  to  the  mind,  so  Montaigne  made 
turlhci-  additions,  and  prepared  the  new  edition  which  he  himself  was  never  to 
sec.  More  sceptical  perhaps,  but  especially  more  wise,  he  considei'cd  that  the 
necessity  lor  being  moderate  and  tolerant  cannot  be  too  strongly  proved  lomen. 
So  he  accumulat(>d  quotations  and  anecdotes,  because  he  did  not  w  ish  to  be  be- 
lieved solely  on  his  own  word,  and  he  supported  his  rellections  with  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  testimony. 

Thus,  while  liabelais  pid^lished  al  long  intervals  the  dilTercnt  parts  of  his 
work,  without  modifying  the  preceding  instalments,  Montaigne,  as  long  as  he 
continued  lo  Avork,  returned  tAvice  to  his  first  two  books,  and  corrected  the 
third. 

Montaigne's  Object.  —  \\  hat  unity  could  a  book  possess,  of  which  wecould 
not  say  that  it  was  composed  at  all  ?  This  "  ill-joined  marquetry,  "  several 
times  retouched,  and  overcharged  with  "  supernumerary  emblems,  "  wo.uld  it 
give  to  a  reader  who  after  amusing  himself  at  length  with  the  details  slioidd  then 
consider  the  work  as  a  whole  and  from  a  slight  distance,  the  impression  of  a 
balanced  and  harmonious  motif?     Montaigne  liimself  answers  us: 

i'iisl,  in  the  short  Introduction  Avhich  he  addresses  To  the  Reader,  he  says: 
"  This  is  a  book  of  good  faith,  reader.  It  warns  thee  at  the  beginning  that  I 
had  no  object,  other  than  domestic  and  private...  T  wish  to  be  seen  in  my 
simple,  natural  everyday  way,  without  study  and  artifice  ;  for  it  is  I  that  I  depict... 
I  (tin  myself  the  subject  of  my  book...  "  —  Klsewhere  he  says  (\,  8) :  "  Lately,  when 
1  letired  to  my  home,  determined,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  do  nothing  but  pass,  in 
repose  and  apart,  the  short  span  of  life  which  remains  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  1  could  not  confer  greater  favour  upon  my  soul  than  to  leave  it  in  complete 
idleness  to  its  oirn  entertainment  and  self-absorption...  "  —  And  again  (II,  10)  : 
"  This  is  purely  the  effort  of  my  natural,  not  my  acquired,  faculties...  Who 
seeks  learning,  let  him  seek  her  Avhere  she  lodges.  There  is  nothing  that  I  make 
less  profession  of  :  here  you  will  find  merely  my  fancies,  by  which  1  do  not  try 
to  make  you   understand  things,  but  myself...  !'  —  In  Chapter  xvii  of  the  same 
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Volume  TI,  it  is  still  more  phiiii  :  ''  l'c(>|)l('  iihvavs  look  diiI  IVoin  I  licinsclvcs,  ;is 
I'or  luc,  1  look  williiii:  Ihcrc  1  li\  iu.\  ^MZi',  iind  c'lilcihiiii  it.  l-^nrh  one  looks  in 
front  of  him  self ;  hid  I  look  inio  myself.  I  have  nolhimj  U>  do  milh  (inylliintj  hnl 
myself.  I  consider  myself  incessttnlly,  hike  nole  of  myself,  enjoy  niyself.  .  I  roll 
up  in  myself  (1)...  "" 

l)iil  lliis  iiilciilion  (o  picliiic  irmiscil'  would  have  been  a  sol  projel,  lo  use  Pas- 
cal's severe  cxpicssioii,  if  Moiilai^^iic  liad  roidincd  hiinscdl  oid.v  l<i  llial.  U'  in- 
deed ii  he  Irue  that 
he  has  yiveii  us  loo 
i-eadiiy  a  few  details 
conrernin;^  his  pii- 
vale  lile,  his  food,  his 
cloihiii^^  his  health, 
we  need  not  give  loo 
much  attention  to 
thai,  lie  did  not  und- 
ertake, likeRousseau, 
proud  confessions  in 
wliicli  his  insupport- 
able se//"  should  prev- 
ail and  [)redoniina(e. 
He  speaks  of  himself, 
as  Ave  have  said,  only 
to  weigh  by  means 
of  his  own  common 
sense  and  experience 
Ilia  I  which  ancient 
and  modern  writers 
leach  him  respecting 
olhers.  "  What  a 
(ha  ruling  idea  hehad, 

lo  porlray  himself,  "  said  Voltaire,  "/or  in  so  doimj  he  has  portroyed  all  luunnn 
nature!  '  Whether,  therefore,  Montaigne  connnenced  b>  slud.ting  man  in 
general,  seeking  testimony  in  himself, or  whellier  he  inlended  first  of  all  lo  portray 
himself,  and  was  Ihen  h-d  lo  generali/e  his  discoveries,  Ihe  nnil>  of  his  book  li(>s 
certairdy  in  thai  amiable  self  which  liidd  nolhing  ludefnt,  lo  whicii  we  are  always 
brought  back  again,  and  which  seems  to  be  Ihecenlral  \unu\  for -jo  many  lines 
reaching  from  every  pari  of  Ihe  human  horizon. 


inUAUY 


PLAN    OF    MO.NTAHINE  S 

With  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscription-;  on  tlie  heaiiis  and  ral'ters  of 
the  ceiling.     Extract  from  Galy  and  Lapoyve.  Montaigne  die:.  li<i. 


(l)Soea.jain  Book  H,  chap  vi,  al'ter  .Montaigne  has  analysed  in  detail  liis  sensations  after  a  fall 
from  his  horse  :  "  For  several  years  I.  myself,  liave  been  the  only  objeol  of  my  thoughts,  and 
have  registered  and  studied  myself  alone...  "  Again  he  says  (III,  5)  :  •  I  iiimger  lo  make  myself 
known. 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  individualism  of  Montaigne  as  with  all  the  great  ro- 
manticists. Montaigne  tells  us  :  "  Each  man  represents  in  himself  all  human- 
ity "  (III,  2).  And  Ihe  modern  poet  says:  "  Fool,  who  think  that  I  am  not 
you!  "  Nol  every  wrllcr  can  make  a  book  lliat  is  at  once  very  personal  and 
universal  :  noi-  is  everyone  capable  of  thinking  and  feeling  Avith  all  and  for  all. 
Of  this  lyp<',  Montaigne,  Chateantniand  and  Mussel  are  rare  examples. 

Montaigne's  Philosophy.  —  Whal  resull  did  Monlaigne  achieve  by  this  in- 
quest upon  himself  and  all  humanity? — It  is  nol  snrprising  that  a  book  as 
loosely  made  as  the  Essnis  should  have  been  the  subject  of  various  inlerpretat- 
ions.     Montaigne  himself  seems   to  have  begun  by  being  a  dilettante  Avho  was 

10  become  little  by  liltle  a  sceptic  and  an  epicurian  (I).  It  might  be  said  that  at 
lirst  he  amirsed  hiniscll'  with  human  conlradiclions,  and  that  later  he  system- 
atized them — if  Ihe  word  system  is  nol  inconsisleni  wilh  his  free  method.. 

His  sceplicism  is  essenliailx  based  on  Ihe  slalemeni  Ihal  man  is  a  fluid  being, 
"  undulaling  and  diverse,  "  incapable  of  allaining  lo  truth:  ncilher  science, 
reason  nor  ptdlosophy  can  guide  him.  He  yields  lo  custom,  to  prejudices,  lo 
interest,  \a  fmutticism  :  be  is  Ihe  plaything  of  e\lcrii(d  circumstances,  and  of  his 
own  impressions.  This  case  against  man,  elements  ol  which  are  disseminated 
throughout  the  Essais,  develops  into  an  ardent  and  almost  coherent  plea  in  Ihe 
famous  chapter  XII  of  Book  \\A\w  Apologie  de  Raymond  de  Setmnde,  and  of  which 
Sainte-Beuve  has  made  such  a  searching  analysis  in   Book  11  of  his  Port-Royal. 

11  is  true  thai  I  his  cbiipler  ends  witli  a  somewh.it  une\|)ecled  (Jn'istian  conclu- 
sion, and  thai  it  will  always  be  accused  of  being  either  not  quite  sincere  or  not 
quite  logical.  The  general  impression,  however,  A\bich  Montaigne  leaves  iq3on 
a  reader  avIio  has  read  and  re-read  him,  is  less  that  of  a  true  sceptic,  Avho  takes 
pleasure  in  destroying  certitude,  and  amuses  himself  maliciously  Avith  human 
foolishness  and  Aveakness,  like  Voltaire,  than  thai  of  a  very  ihtelligenlly  moder- 
ate man  who,  al  a  period  Avhen  everyone  announced  "  1  knoAv  !  "  and  anathem- 
atised or  killed  his  neighbour  for  forcing  his  OAvn  belief  upon  him,  murnnu'ed 
softly:  "  What  do  1  know?  "  Every  extreme  and  i)eremplory  opinion  Avound- 
ed  him.  The  greater  ])art  of  his  truths  are  for  him  but  conjectures ;  he  invites 
us  above  all  to  suspend  our  judgment.  And  the  engraving  of  a  balance  on  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Essais  is  less  an  emblem  of  doubt  than  of  equity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Monlaigne  is  an  epicurian;  like  Rabelais  he  has  taken  the 
part  of  nature  againsL  discipline.  Besid(^  his  Wliat  do  I  ^nou'?  he,  too,  could 
have  AAailten,  Fais  ce  que  voudras.  In  the  last  chapters  of  his  Essais  he  gives  us, 
concerning  this  point,  formulas  Avhich  probably  contain  the  Avhole  of  his  thought. 
There  he  says  :  "  The  more  simply  Ave  commit  ourselves  to  natui-e,  so  is  it  the 
more  Avisely.  Oh  !  Avhat  a  soft  and  healthful  bed  is  made  of  ignorance  and 
incuriousness,  Avhereon   to  repose  a  Avell-balauced  head...     Let  nature  alone  a 

fl)  F.  BnuNi'Tii'iiK,  /fist,  de  la  lilt,  f'ranr.  classiipie,  I,  614  — Gl.  Radouant,  pp.  29,  26.5. 
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^^  hilc  ;  she  understands  our  allairs  boiler  llian  we  "  (III,  V.^).  And  attain  :  "  We 
cannot  tail  if  \ve  tollow  nalure:  the  sovereign  precept  is  lo  coid'orni  ourselves 
to  lier.  "'  —  Seeing  how  he  insists  above  all  u|)on  (he  ne(e<<ily  ot  living  in  and 
lor  oneself,  and  how  he 
seeks  lo  delacii  man  from 
all  that  niighl  trouble  him, 
we  recognize  in  Montaigne 
less  a  conliiuier  than  a  cont- 
radictor of  Rabelais.  Uoth, 
indeed,  preach  a  reluin  In 
nature  ;  but  Rabelais  seeks 
to  free  us  from  const raini 
and  tradition  only  to  inc- 
rease our  energy  and  make 
us  hunger  for  learning  and 
activity ;  whereas  Montaigne 
leads  us  lo  nature  as  lo  the 
hidden  source  of  all  moder- 
ation and  tranqiallity. 

Ilowevci-  it  may  be,  Mon- 
taigne was  held  in  suspicion 
by  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Alale- 
branclie — all  t  h  o  s  e  w  h  o  , 
recognizing  that  man  is  fee- 
ble and  vicious,  seek  to 
correct  and  discipline  him  ; 
whereas,  he  is  the  accepted 
masleu  of  the  illustrious 
sceptics  the  free  thinkers  of 
llie  scNenlcenlli  centnrx ,  of 
Ra>le,  Voltaire,  llie  enc\c- 
lopaedisls,  and  llie  ralion- 
alistsof  llienineteeidhceid- 
nrN  .  Vmong  those  who  bel- 
ieve in  progress,  and  li.ive 
worked  foi-  il   willi  ;ill  tlicir 

stienglh,  there  is  some  misunderstanding  of  Montaigne  mingled  witli  their 
admiration;  but  lliey  have  loved  in  lum  the  ironical  and  implacable  destroyer, 
he  who  said:  "  The  curse  of  mankind  is  being  sure  tliex  know,  '"  and  wiio,  in 
ruining  f/or/;»^(//.s7;(,  prepared  llie  wa\   foi'  liberal  modeiii  thoughl. 


I'llKlKAir    IH'     M  VDKMOlSEI.I.li    Dl£    (;OUllNA¥ 

From  llu>  iiriiit  ol'  MiitluMis. 


Montaigne's  Pedagogy.  —    Not  even   in   the    domain   of  pedagogy  nmsl  we 
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expect  a  system  from  Monl;uij;iie.  We  should  rather  expect  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  abuses  of  his  time,  and  a  few  counsels  for  avoiding  them,  but  no  pro- 
gram. 

1"  Montaigne  condemns  the  pursuit  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  instruction  of  children  and  in  every  department  of  life.  "  1 
should  sa>  that  as  plants  are  clioked  with  too  much  humour  and  lamps  with  ah 
cvcess  of  oil,  so  is  the  aclion  of  the  brain  clogged  by  loo  nmch  study  and  too 
much  matter".  (I,  26).  -  As  to  learning,  children  absorb  it  entirely  by  means 
of  memory.  "  We  work  only  to  fill  up  the  memory,  leaving  the  understanding 
and  the  consciousness  empty...  "  (I,  24).  "  To  know  by  heart  is  not  to  know... 
An  unfortunate  sufficiency  is  this  mere  book-stuffing...  "  (I,  25). — Montaigne 
criticises  energetically  scholastic  discussion,  thanks  to  which,  instead  of  reason- 
ing according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  common  sense,  the  one  idea  is  to 
apply  formulas.  (Concerning  this,  see  especially  the  chapter  on  VArt  de  Con- 
ferer)  (ill,  8).  —  He  forbids  punishment:  "  You  hear  (in  the  schools)  only  the 
cries  of  sutfering  children,  and  of  masters  drunken  with  anger.  \A  hat  a  way 
in  which  to  awaken  in  these  tender  and  timid  souls  an  appetite  for  their  lessons, 
by  guiding  them  there  wilh  a  distorted  visage  and  (he  hands  armed  with  whips! 
How  much  more  decent  \o  strew  Iheir  class-rooms  with  flowers  and  leaves,  than 
with  blood-slained  fragments  of  osier  !  "  (1,  ^fi).  So  much  for  the  negative  part 
of  his  pedagogy. 

2"  What  result  docs  lie  propose,  and  what  method  i)y  wliich  to  reach  it?  lie 
would  first  of  all  form  Ihr  Judgment,  learning  being  used  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment. "  What  we  gain  by  study,  is  to  become  by  its  means  better  and  wiser" 
(I,  23).  "  We  must  inquire  avIio  is  best  instructed,  not  who  is  most  instruct- 
ed. "  (I,  24).  —  He  would  then  ask  for  the  child  a  teacher  "  whose  head  should 
be  better  balanced  than  filled,  and  that  though  morals  and  understanding  and 
learning  should  all  be  required,  yet  more  of  morals  and  understanding  Ihan  of 
science  "  (I,  25).  This  teacher  would  give  his  pupil  object  lessons  especially; 
he  would  compel  him  to  examine  and  discern.  "  1  should  not  wish  him  to 
talk  alone,  but  likewise  to  listen  to  his  pupil...  It  is  good  to  make  his  pupil 
walk  before  him  in  order  lo  judge  of  his  paces...  "  (I,  25). — The  child  should 
be  taken  into  society,  "  in  the  school  of  Social  intercourse"  (1,  25),  everywhere 
exciting  him  to  express  his  opinion.  He  would  be  taught,  by  practice,  VArt  de 
Conferer  (III,  8).  -  It  would  soon  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  expe- 
rience, first  by  reading,  then  hy  travel.  Montaigne's  favourite  authors  in  general 
were  historians  and  moralists,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  teach  us  something  of 
the  inlimate  side  of  man,  or  of  man  living  wilh  his  fellow-men  :  especially  Plu- 
tarch, Seneca,  Tacitus,  Commines  ;  and  among  the  poets  :  Terence,  Horace, 
Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  child  would  travel,  not  to  see  useless  curiosities,  "  but 
to  gather  chielly  a  knowledge  of  the  luimours  and  manners  of  difl'erent  nations, 
and  to  rub  and  file  his  ow  n  brain  against  those  of  others  "  (1,  25). 
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3"  Fiut,  "  il  is  riol  enough  (o  stilTcn  liis  soul  ;  his  muscles  niusl  also  be  stiff- 
ened "  fl,  23;.  I'Ih'  child  sliouid  ie;uu  not  oiil\  everytliing  which  a  young 
uobh'uiau  should  kuow, 
liOTse  ni  a  us  h  i  [) ,  leiuiug, 
dancing,  etc.,  iuil  also  how 
toforlifv  hiniscdf  in  advance 
against  ail  physical  ills;  and 
to  accomplish  this  he  should 
uol  he  left  in  the  caie  of 
his  parents,  who  are  always 
frighleiu'd  by  the  least  exc- 
ess and  disposed  to  protect 
hhn  against  every  dangerous 
experimeid. 

The  advantages  to  be  gain- 
ed by  such  a  inelhod  would 
be  lo  form  a  man  with  an 
open  mind  and  equitable 
judgment,  an  easy  convers- 
ationalist, of  distinguished 
bearing,  and  witli  a  robust 
character  under  elegance 
of  manners;  in  short,  the 
"  hoiniric  honnue "  of  the 
seventeenlh  century,  as  he 
is  defined  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Mere  and  by  La  Roche- 
foucauld. I)id  lliis  man  of 
Ihe  world,  charming  in  a 
drawing-room  and  sloical 
on  the  batlle-field,  risks 
being  in  privaie  life,  as  son, 
husband  and  falhcr,  onh  a 
prudent  egotist.    • 

poivrn.vrr  oi''  MuNTvuiNK  in  ins  old   viiii 

Montaigne's    Style.—  From  the  print  of  Thomas  ilc  Leu. 

There     arc     two     essential 

(iualiiies  in  this  style:  il  is  impulsive  and  full  of ///ia;/r'ry  .•  Moulaigiic  is  one  of  Ihe 
mosl  spontaneous  writers  in  French  literature,  and  always  wilh  success.  The 
movement  of  his  seidcnces  is  lively,  capricious  and  unexpected.  Faguel  says: 
"  it  is  an  animated  and  gay  style  of  conversaliou,  somewhat  teasing  and  parad- 
oxical at  times.     Heading  it,  we  seem  to  liear  light,  clear  laughter,  the  voice 


"l^oicy  injrtmljmijtiUjnei  mc  cntierc Jujui^c 
ic^\-mch'cdvcinctlc corvs.ctluj jon  Id.  csvrit:  1 
i(jtymiir  parfon  art  coal c  uij\1it\irc' 
^yiidLs-  Lnilnr  l^W'^f^Jf'-'  c-^J  to  uhrm'il  cjcrit. 
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I'isiiifj'iii  rcparloo,  and  llic  lighl  louch-and-go  of  speech  on  some  favorite  subject. 
Montaigne  wislied  liis  llionglit  lo  leap  from  his  brain  to  the  paper  in  the  same 
movement  tliat  gave  it  birth.  Tliis  result  is  never  obtained  by  giving  free  play 
to  one's  pen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  finding  again,  by  reflection,  llie  first  gesture 
of  his  springing  thouglil.     He  succeeded  marvellously;  and  in  this  respect,  he 

possesses,  as  a  writer,  real  di'am- 
alic  powers  (1).  "—Furthermore, 
this  style  is  as  rich  in  imagery 
as  that  of  a  poet,  a  real  poet,  Avho 
docs  not  plaster  his  images  over 
abstractions,  but  wtio  Ihinlvs  in 
images  and  sees  all  that  he  imag- 
ines. But  in  spite  of  Hie  variety 
and  abundance  of  metaphors, 
whiclf  often  follow  each  other 
williout  connection,  we  are  never 
fatigued  by  it  as  we  are  for  iiis- 
tance,  by  the  style  of  Michelet. 
"  A\  c  seem  to  be  walking  in  a  gard- 
en full  of  flowers  which  indeed 
spring  up  here  and  liu-re  some- 
wliat  at  random,  IjuI  wliose 
colours  and  perfume  unite  most 
harmoniously. 

II .  —  AFTER  MONTAIGNE. 

PIERRE  CHARRON  {iUi- 
1603j. — Son  of  a  I'aris  l)Oolcsell- 
er,  and  at  first  destined  for  the 
bar,  l^ierre  Gharron  studied  law 
sedulously  at  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ges.  He  look  orders,  and  rapidly  accpiired  a  reputation  as  a  preacher.  It  was 
while  he  Avas  preaching  at  Bordeaux,  in  i58'J,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Montaigne.  The  latter  left  him  in  his  will  the  right  to  bear  his  coat-of- 
arms  (2).  Li  iS94,  Charion  published  Les  Trois  Verites  :  (There  is  one  God,— 
Ghristianity  is  the  only  true  religion, —  The  Gatholic  religion  is  the  only 
orthodox  form  of  Ghristianity).  In  1000,  he  published  a  collection  of  Discours 
Chretiens,  and  in  IGOl,  the  Traite  de  la  Sagesse. 


l>UKTltAIT    Ol''     PIEUUE    CIIVIUKIN 

Fi-oin   llie  stanip  of  Leonard  (laultier  ( 1561.  -[-  vers  1630) 


(1)  Emilk  Faguet,  Stiiziijme  Steele,  p.  417. 

(2)  "  D  azurseiue  de  Irelies  d'or,  a  une  patte  de  lion  de  meme,  arniee  de  gueule,  mise  en  lasce. 
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The  Sagesse  of  Pierre  Gharrori  is  divided  inlo  Ihroe  books  :  "  The  first 
book  ",  wrote  the  nulhor  himself,  "  is  of  the  knowledge  of  oneself  ;md  of  tlie 
human  condition  Avhich  prepares  one  for  wisdom  ;  the  second  contains  the  des- 
cription, Ofjices  (devoirs), Regies  generales  el  princi/Hiles  de  In  sngesse ;  tlie  third 
contains  the  rules  and  special  instructions  for  wisdom,  through  tlie  four  piin- 
cipal  moral  viilues  pru- 
dence, justice,  force  and 
temperance...  "  W(>  are 
struck,  in  merely  reading 
this  plan,  by  the  fad  tliat 
this  friend  and  disciple  of 
Monlaii^nc  is  nielhodical 
mid  didactic.  .Not  infi'e(|- 
ueidlylie  even  inlroduces 
synoptical  tables  into  his 
expositions.  Ihit,  des|)ite 
appearances,  he  is  a  ical 
discipleof  Vbintaignc,  w  ho 
develo|)s  the  suof;estions 
of  his  master.  I'hc  taller 
said  (^Jue  sais-je  ?  Charron 
says:  Je  ne  sa/s."  It  is  not 
clear  that  Chairon  was 
really  a  sceptic.  Shoidtl 
he  be  called,  with  Kather 
(iarasse,  ihQ  palriarclie  des 
esprits  forts  ?  Must  it  be 
admitted  that  Charron 
ordy  wished  to  undermine 
human  reason  in  order  to 
show  the  absolute  necess- 
ity for  a  revealed  religion? 
Quite  possible.  T h i s 
would  be  the  same  |)lan  as 

Pascal's,  though  executed  with  suspicious  awkwardness.  At  any  rale,  the  free- 
thinkers pounced  upon  Ibis  treatise  by  a  priesi  and  preacher,  ulioin  the\  look 
pleasure  in  convicting  of  inconsistency. 

Among  such  of  Charron's  chapters  as  still  retain  a  certain  interest,  we  may 
note  those  which  deal  witti  Wiv  Deroirs  des  pareids  el  des  enfants  (\\\,  [i.  In 
the  history  of  pedagogy  Charron  retains  his  place  between  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, on  one  hand,  and  Rousseau  and  Locke  on  the  olhei'(l). 


poniuAiT  or  Gun.t-AUME  du  v.vir 

FiDrn  tho  print  of  Leonard  Gaultier  (1561,  -j-  versJlG.SO). 


(1)  Morreaux  rJmisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  230. 
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GUILLAUME  DU  VAIR  (1536-1621). —  At  first  councillor  to  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  Guillauine  du  Vair,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Ligue,  belonged  to  the 
moderate  party  along  with  de  Harlay,  de  Urisson  and  the  authors  of  the  Satyre 
Menippee.  After  the  day  of  the  iiarricades  he  pronounced  a  courageous  harangue 
against  the  partisans  of  the  Dulce  de  Guise.  In  15!)3,  while  a  Deputy  from  Paris 
to  the  States  of  the  Ligue,  he  protested  eloquently,  in  his  speech  On  the  Salique 
law,  against  the  manoeuvres  of  liiosc  who  prepared  the  accession  of  a  Spanish 
princess  to  the  tlu'one  of  France,  llemi  IV  ap|)ointed  du  Vair  first  president 
oi  ihc  Parlement  of  Provence,  at  Aix,  and  llie  (^)uecn  regent,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
made  him  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  While  holding  this  office  he  delivered  more 
remarkable  discourses. 

But  Ave  have  especially  to  do  with  du  Vair  as  a  moralist,  lie  wrote,  between 
those  stormy  meetings  at  Avliich  ho  displayed  his  brilliant  eloquence,  a  treatise 
De  la  Constance  et  consolation  es  catamites  publiques,  Avhich  by  its  dialogue  form 
and  the  slightly  oratorical  beauty  of  its  style,  may  be  compared  with  Cicero's 
Tiisciilanx  or  Academica'.  I>nl  lliis  treatise  also  suggests  comparison  with  Bos- 
suet:  du  Vail-  has  drawn  in  il  a  picture  of  the  greatest  revolutions,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Discoitrs  sur  iliisloire  universelle. — In  anolher  I  realise,  La 
Sainte  Philosophie,  du  Vair  tries  to  eslablisti  harmony  between  faitli  and 
reason.  Du  Vair  was  not  a  disciple  of  Montaigne  ;  he  represents,  rather,  with 
a  kind  of  Christian  and  Stoical  grandeur,  the  slate  of  men  wlio  were  involved 
in  the  atfairs  of  their  time,  and  were  anxious  to  fortify,  amid  so  many  troubles, 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  felloAv  citizens. 

Du  Vair  was  a  remarkable  writer  who,  by  the  amplitude  and  rhythm  of  his 
style,  was  a  true  predecessor  of  Balzac  the  letter-writer.  He  Avas  ahvays  an 
orator,  even  in  his  moral  treatises  ;  and  he  left  one  Avork  :  iJe  V Eloquence  J'ran- 
gaise  et  des  raisons  poarquoi  elle  est  restee  si  basse,  Avhicli  does  honour  to  his 
critical  poAvers,  and  brings  him  into  comparison  Avith  Cicero,  author  of  Brutus, 
and  Avith  Fenelon,  author  of  the  Leltre  a  VAcademie.  And  this  reminds  us  that 
du  Vair  knew  Malherbe  intimately,  when  the  latter  Avas  still  feeling  his  Avay  in 
Provence.  Du  Vair  gave  him  excellent  advice  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Eloquence  frangaise  the  sure  taste  and  tlie  style, 
more  oratorical  than  poetic,  of  I  he  first  theoi'ist  upon  classical  poetry. 
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UECORATIVE    I'lllEZE    BY    ETIENNE    DELAULiNE    [1518  (?)-l  585  (?)J 


CHAPTER  YII. 


DRAMA    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

1.  TRAGEDY.  —  In  the  colleges  Latin  tragedies  are  plaved;  French  translations 
of  Italian  and  Greek  tragedies  are  played. 

2.  ETIENNE  JODELLE  publishes  in  i552  the  first  original  French  tragedy  ; 
his  Cleopatre  is  acted  at  the  college  de  Boncour.  —  In  this  work,  taken  from 
Plutarch,  are  already  found  the  essential  elements  of  classical  tragedy.  Among 
his  contemporaries  sliould  be  mentioned  JEAN  DE  LA  PERUSE,  JACQUES 
GREVIN,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  the  theory  of  tragedy  is  formulated  by  JULES-CESAR 
SC/lL/G£Rin  i56i. 

3.  ROBERT  QARNIER,  magistrate,  composes  seven  tragedies,  which  already 
poss'.ss  the  "  Cornelien  "'  accent,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Por- 


The  style  is  oratorical  and 


cie  (i568),  Cornelle  (1574)  and  Les  Juives  (i58o) 
tiery. 

4.  MONTCHRESTIEN  published  at  the  end  of  the  century  several  tragedies 
written  in  a  more  simple  and  easy  style,  among  others  :  Sophonishe,  Aman, 
and  UEcossaise  or  Marie  Stuart. 

5.  COMEDY. — Comedy  begins  with  translations  from  Aristophanes,  Terence 
and  Piautus.  But  the  farce  continues  to  develop  and  is  soon  combined  with 
these  imitations  of  the  ancients  to  produce  true  French  comedy.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  very  strong  influence  of  Italy. 

JODELLE  publishes,  besides  his  Cleopatre,  a  farce  in  verse,  Eugene,  in 
i552  ;  REMY  BELLEAU,  the  Reconnue,  in  verse  (iSyy)  ;  JACQUES  GREVIN, 
the  Tresoriere,  in  verse  (i558). 

In  prose,  the  most  remarkable  author  is  PIERRE  LARIVEY,  born  in  France, 
of  an  Italian  father.  He  published  twelve  comedies  adapted  from  the  Italian, 
but  informed  with  the  French  spirit.  Of  these  the  most  famous  is  Les  Esprits 
(i579i,  several  incidents  of  which  Moliere  imitated  in  his  Arare. 
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of  the  XAi  centiiry. 


iiF  socontl  liolf  of  Iho  sixlooiilli  century  and  the  lirsl 
years  of  flic  seventeenth  form,  for  the  drama,  a  some- 
what obscure  period  of  Iransition.  A  thorough  study 
of  (he  nriv;in  of  classic  tragedy,  or  the  transformations 
of  comedy,  would  belong  to  the  domain  of  erudition; 
and  Ave  shall  liniif  ourselves  here  to  poinliiig  out  the 
principal  aulhors  and  llie  finulnnimlal  theories. 

•    I.  —  TRAGEDY. 


Latin  Tragedies.— AVhile  Mysteries  were  si  ill  being 
represented,  es])('cially  in  the  provinces,  (he  hunianisls 
of  the  colleges,  disdainful  of  these  crude  enlerlaininents  composed  and  played 
Latin  tragedies.  So,  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  about  L540,  Huchanan's  tragedies, 
Jean-Baptiste  and  Jephle  were  given  (1);  and  in  IMA  Muret's  Jules  Cesar  (2); 
The  sludenls  were  the  actors,  and  I  he  spectators  their  masters  and  tV-llow- 
sludenls;  and  the  notabilities  of  the  city  must  have  been  proud  to  be  pres(>ul 
to  demonstrate  their  "  humanisme.  "  "  I  have  played  the  parts  (from  the  age 
of  twelve),  "  says  Montaigne,  "  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of 
Buchanan,,  ('luerento  and  Murel,  which  Avere  given  in  our  college  of  (luieuue 
with  niucli  dignity"  (T,  2S). 

Italian  Tragedies.-  Kalian  inlluence  u|)on  all  tlie  genres  was  so  powerful  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  seems  proper  to  point  oul  Italian  attempts  at  class- 
ic tragedy— at  least  the  Sophonisbe  of  Trissino,  played  in  1ol6  and  published 
in  1524.  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  caused  a  translation  of  this  piece  to  be  acted 
in  lijiS,  and  Ave  may  say  at  once  that  I  he  first  French  tragedy,  chssicnl 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  Avas  also  to  be  a  Sopliunisbe  by  Jean  de  Mai  ret 
in  1634. 

The  First  French  Tragedies.  — Before  .lotlelle.  we  should  mention  Iwt)  trans- 
lations in  French  verse,  by  Lazarc  de  Bait ;  Eleclre  (1537),  and  Heciibe  (1544)  ;  an 
Hecube,  by  Bouchetal  (1545),  and  Iphigenie  a  AuUs  by  Thomas  Sibilet  (1549).  A 
few  of  these  pieces  were  given  in  the  colleges  ;  but  they  A\ere  only  translations, 
and  the  first  original  FrcTich  tragedy  was  .lodelle's  Cli'opfilre  (1552). 

^TIENNE    JODELLE    (1532-1573).— Little   is   knoA\n    of    the    brief   life   of 


(1)  Buchanan  (15(i6-1.5Si),  of  Scottish  biilli.  was  a  juiifessor  at  the  college  of  Guiennc  at  Bonicaux 
and  taught  Montaigne.  After  1547  he  travelled,  returned  to  England,  and  mixed  in  political  quar- 
rels. 

(2)  MuRET  (1526-1585),  was  also  one  of  .Montaigne's  masters  at  Bordeaux  ;  he  afterwards  taught 
in  Paris  (at  Cardinal  Lenioine's  College),  and  at  Toulouse  and  Rome.  He  was  a  ].,atinist,  as 
correct  as  he  was  elegant.     He  left  numerous  cominentarios  on  Latin  authors. 
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Jodelle.      His  contemporaries  praised  his   ardent  and    audacious  genius,    and 
Agrippa  d'Anbigne  wrote  tlio  following  epitaph  : 

"  Le  ciel  avail  mis  en  Ji)d(>IIc' 
Un  esfjrit  tout  autre  qu'liuinain  ; 
La  France  hii  nia  le  pain, 
Tant  i^lle  fut  mere  cruelle.  " 

It  seems,  in  fact,  Ihat  Ktienne  Jodelle  died  in  the  greatest  poverty.  At  court 
he  had  filled  the  position  of  master  of  revels  and  pageants  under  Henri  II  ; 
Catherine  dc  Medicis  patronised  him,  but  Charles  IX  appears  to  have  forgotten 
him,  for  the  poel  addressed  lo  him,  from  his  death  bed,  a  sonnet  ending  thus: 
Qui  se  sert  de  la  Inmpe,  aa  moins  de  I'liuile  v  met.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  per- 
secuted both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  because  of  his  religious  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  only  well-known  episode  in  this  rather  obscure  life  is  the  representation 
of  Cleopnlre,  followed  by  that  of  Eugene.  Cleopdtre  was  played,  in  1552,  lirsl  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  of  Reims,  and  then  at  tlie  college  of  Boncour. 

Etienne  Pasquier  has  left  this  record:  "  Cleopdtre  was  played  before  King 
Henri  II,  amidst  great  applause  by  the  anIioIc  company,  and  since  then,  again  at 
the  college  of  Honcour,  where  all  the  windows  were  as  though  tapestried  with 
an  infinity  of  great  personages,  and  the  courtyard  so  full  of  students  that  (he 
dooi'S  of  the  college  were  overHowing.  1  speak  as  one  who  was  present,  in  the 
same  room  with  the  great  Tnrnebus  (Adrien  Tarnebe)  (1)..."  And  Brantome  tells 
us,  for  his  part,  that  "  The  king  gave  him  (Jodelle)  five  hundred  crowns  from 
his  treasury,  and  many  other  linnours,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  new  thing,  and 
very  beautiful  and  rare  (2).  ''  The  actors  were  :  Jodelle  himself,  avIio,  being 
only  twenty  years  old,  played  the  part  of  Cleopdtre ;  Bemy  Belleau,  Jean  de  la 
Peruse,  Jacques  Grevin  and  Nicolas  Denisot.  After  the  play,  Jodelle's  friends 
and  fellow-students  organised  in  his  honour  a  sort  of  BaccJuc  triumph  ;  the 
company  went  to  Arcueil,  where  they  walked  in  procession  with  a  goat  crowned 
with  llowers  and  ivy,  all  singing  the  paean.  An  echo  of  this  pagan  feast  was 
heard  as  far  as  Geneva,  where  Theodore  de  Beze  accused  Ronsard  of  impiety 
and  idolatry  ;  to  which  Ronsard  replied  in  one  of  his  Discours.  An  anagram  was 
made  of  Jodelle's  name  :  lo,  le  Delien  est  ne  I  In  shorl,  the  enthusiam  of  the 
humanists  and  the  erudite  w^ts  at  its  height. 

CleopSLtre. — Though  the  subject  was  taken  from  Plutarch,  this  was  a  genuine- 
ly original  work,  and  not  a  cast  from  an  antique  tragedy.  Thin  as  it  is,  and 
laborious  in  style,  it  may  still  be  said  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  essential 
character  of  classic  tragedy,  that  is,  the  depiction  of  a  moral  crisis,  done  as  nearly 

(1)  Etienne  PAsyuiER,  Recherches  de  la  France. 

(2)  Brant6me,  Grands  capitaines  fran^ais  (Henri  II.) 
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as  possible  just  before  its  close,  and  endiny  in  death.  If  wo  add  (o  this  the  unit- 
ies of  time  and  place,  the  social  station  of  I  lie  characleis,  the  role  played  by 
conjidnids,  the  sustained  lone  of  a  style,  noble  in  spile  of  its  weakness,  "vve  shall 
recognise  in  Cleopdtre  Hie  lirsl  sketch  of  a  genre  ANliicli,  wilh  varsing  fortune, 
Avas  lo  occupy  the  Frencli  stage  foi'  more  Hum  Iwo  centuries.  TIh'  versilication 
alone  had  not  yet  found  its 
balance  :  the  First  Act  of 
Cleopdtrc'i^  written  in  Alex- 
andrines wilh  feminine  rliN- 
mes  ;  the  tourlli  in  Alexan- 
drines with  mixed  mascu- 
line and  feminine  rhymes; 
Acts  11,  111  and  V  are  in 
decasyllabic  verse.  The  chor- 
uses, numerous  anil  well 
placed,  are  in  various  stan- 
zas. 

Let  any  reader  Avho  wishes 
to  see  lo  what  extent  the 
French  spirit  in  tragedy 
tended  towards  the  sim|)li- 
Ilcatiou  of  the  subject  in 
order  to  center  attention  on 
the  psychological  analysis, 
make  a  comparison  between 
.Todelle's  Cleopdlre  and  Sha- 
kespeare's drama  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Both  poets 
borrowed  from  the  same 
source,  Plutarch's  LiJ'e  oj' 
Cn'sar.  Hut  Avhile  the  En- 
glisli  dramatist  made  use  of 
all  Hie  resoiu'ces  of  his  mo- 
del, giving  admirable  relief 

lo  the  character  of  Antony  as  soldiei-  and  lover,  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
chai'acters  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavius,  the  yoimg  "  inventor"  of  French  tragedy  had 
instinctively  the  idea  of  "  making  somelhing  out  of  nothing,  "  and  commenced 
his  piece  after  the  death  of  Antony!  I'liough  Antony  indeed  appears  in  Scene  I  of 
the  First  Act,  It  is  only  his  ghost  which  speaks.  Then  Cleoiidtri',  declares  to  her 
two  conhdanls,  Eras  and  Cliarmion,  thai  she  has  seen  AnIony  in  a  dream,  and 
that  she  will  die  free  in  order  to  rejoin  him.  A  philosophical  and  moral  cho- 
rus ends  the   First  Act. — ^^Tn  the  Second,  Octavien  appears,  accompanied  by  two 


I'UKl'HAn'    1)1-    ETlEMiNK    .lODF.LLl-: 

From  an  anonymous  print  ol'  the  xvi  century. 
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of  liis  officers,  Proculcc  and   Agrippa  ;  and  Odavien  talks  willi  them  concerning 
llie  fate  reserved  for  CUopdlrc.     Following  Agrippa's  advice,  lie  inclines  towards 

clemency.  Chorus. 
—The  Third  Act 
brings  Cleopcilre  and 
Odavien  together. 
'I'iie  queen  asks  of 
liini  lier  life,  for 
herself  and  tier  chil- 
dren ;  she  will  sur- 
render her  wealth. 
Oclavirn  consents. 
Tliis  long  scene  is 
enlivened  by  the  be- 
trayal of  Seleuque, 
wiio  reveals  to  Oda- 
I'ien  llial  Cleopdlre 
is  tiiding  the  greater 
part  of  li(>r  wealth, 
and  draws  upon 
liiniself  Cleop(Hre''s 
fury  a  n  tl  blows. 
This  Act  also  term- 
inates in  a  chorus 
concerning  t  he  cou- 
rage of  the  queen, 
hi  tlic  roiirlh  Act 
Cleopdlre  declares 
she  will  die;  Eras 
and  Cliarmion  Avill 
die  with  her.  The 
chorus  weeps  over 
the  queen's  destiny, 
and  describes  the 
sacrifice  she  will 
mafve  upon  the  tomb 
of  Antony.  —  Fifth 
Act  :  Cleopdlre  lias 
died  dnring  the  ent- 
r  a  c  t  e .  Prociilee 
conies  to  describe  liei'  death.  The  last  song  of  the  chorus  concerns  the  glory 
Cli'oixiire  lias  won  l)\   li(>r  conrageons  deatii,  and  IIh'  lriiim|)li  of  Cesar. 


\    IIOM.VN    THEATHE 

Such  as  w;\s  reprosLMited  in  the  timo  ol'  Louis  XII. 
From  a  printing  on   irood  of  Terence  de  Josse  Bade. 
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This  rapid  analysis  shows  tliat  all  the  processes  of  tragedy,  ii'  iiol  pracliced, 
were  without  doubt 
indicated  by  Jodel- 
le  :  the  appearaiu-c 
in  succession  of  the 
two  protagonists  : 
liiei  V  cli  a  rac  ler  s 
once  u  nde  rs  tood ,  b  \ 
means  of  confidenl- 
ial  scenes,  they  are 
brought  into  cont- 
act; Cleopdlre  delib- 
erates with  Eras  and 
Chdrmion  ;  Oclavieii 
deliberates  with 
Proculee  and  Agri[j- 
pa;  one  of  the  ciiar- 
acters,  Octayien,  un- 
dergoes continuous 
progressive  develop- 
ment :  he  hesitates 
concerning  Cleopd- 
tre's  fate,  he  reas- 
ons, decides  upon 
her  pardon,  antl  per- 
sists in  that  ;  Cleo- 
pdlre first  w  islies  to 
die,  liien  asks  for 
her  life,  and  again 
decides  upondeatii; 
tills  (leatli,  wtiicii 
we  might  suppose  a 
young  student  like 
Jodelle  would  have 
wished  to  use  for 
scenic  ciTccts,  we  do 
not  sec  at  all  ;  we 
only  know  about  it 
by  hearsay,  and  the 
impression  il  prod- 
uces upon  Proculee,  Odavien  and  Ike  chorus. — Again,  leaving  aside  its  weakness, 
and   the  childisiniess  of  its  execution,  it  is  essenlially  classic  tragedy. 


A    BALLET    AT    TllL    COL'llT    Ol'    lUiMlV    Ul    IN     loSl 

Froiii,  a  priniinii  of  the  xvi  ccnlury. 
Thu  ballets  m  music  of  the  xvi  century  are  tlio  origin  oT  the  Opera  in 
France      The  liall  wtiere  tliey  were  given  was  carried  tliere  with  the 
same  galleries,  and  scenery,  when  a  tragedy  should  be  represented. 
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The  success,  too,  of  this  schoolboy  elTorl,  not  only  among  his  masters  and 
fellow  students,  Ijut  with  llie  social  Avorld,  proves  tliat  Jodelle  had  stiiick  the 
right  cord.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  composed  a  second  tragedy,  which 
was  not  played,  but  is  an  example  of  equal  value:  Didon  se  sacrijiant.  Again 
it  was  a  tragic  death,  and  the  death  of  a  woman,  as  if  he  had  felt  instinctively 
tliat  love  and  jealousy  are  sentiments  more  impassioned  and  more  susceptible 
to  psychological  variations  in  woman  than  in  man.  He  borrowed  his  subject, 
not  from  an  historian  bnt  from  an  epic  poet,  Virgil.  The  action  begins  as 
nearly  as  possible  before  tlie  end,  at  the  moment,  in  fact,  when  nothing  remains 
but  Didon  s  despair  :  and  this  time  it  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  resolution  of 
Enee  is  taken  before  the  curtain  rises,  and  no  episode  either  enables  us  to  hope 
or  fear  that  he  will  yield  to  the  importunities  of  her  whom  he  abandons.  Jodelle 
contents  himself  with  following  Virgil's  text,  puts  interminable  stanzas  into 
the  mouth  of  Didon  and  invents  nothing  which  might  give  interest,  from  the 
dramatic  point  of  view,  to  the  too  passive  Enee  (i).  — Didon,  very  inferior  to 
Cleopdlre  in  its  action  and  characters,  is  however  better  written;  and  Jodelle 
employs  in  this  play  only  the  Alexandrine,  with  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes. 

Jodelle's  Contemporaries. — Among  the  poets  who  followed  the  movement 
begun  by  Jodelle,  should  he  mentioned  :  Jean  de  la  Peruse,  author  of  a  Medee 
imitated  from  Seneca  (1553);  Jacgues  Grevin,  who  published  about  1560  a  Mori 
dc  Cesar,  after  Mnret's  Julius  C^rsar  in  Latin  ;  Jean  de  Ja  TafiJe,  wlio  published 
in  1562  Saiil  Ic  Farieux,  a  tragedy  taken  from  the  I5il)lc  ;  and  in  1573  La  Famine 
ou  les  Gabaoniles  ;— His  brother,  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  without  being  able  to  justify  the  serious  expectations  caused  by  his 
first  efToi'ts,  and  who  wi'ote  Didon  in  1560  (now  lost),  and  Daire  (Darius)  and 
Alexandre  between  1560  and  1562.  In  addition  there  was  a  host  of  other  poets, 
authors  of  ^tragedies  sometimes  antique,  sometimes  Biblical  (2).  They  were 
all  chiefly  influenced  by  Seneca,  whose  philosophical  tragedies,  full  of  power- 
ful, brilliant,  declamatory  characteristics  satisfied  so  well  the  didactic  taste  of 
these  college  poets  and  humanist  audiences. — At  the  same  time  Italian  influence 
developed  in  France  the  genre  of  the  pastoral:  Tasso's  Aminta  A\as  produced  in 
1371  ;  the  Pastor  Fido  by  (kiarini  in  1585;  and  Nicolas  de  Montreux  introduc- 
ed this  genre  to  the  French  stage. 

Theories  concerning  the  Development  of  Tragedy. —  Before  coming  to 
Jodelle's  most  remarkable  successor,  llobert  (iarnier,  let  us  inquire  if  na.scent 
French  tragedy  already  had  its  poetic  system,  and  if.  the  poets  named  above  were 
already,  from  this  time,  guided  or  fettered  by  rules.     The  first  theorist  upon 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  223. 

(2)  We  should  mention  :  Desmazurks,  author  of  David  (1566)  ;  Pierre  Mathieu.  who  publi-shed 
Esther  (1585)  and  Amaii  (1589),  and  who,  in  the  same  year,  handled  a  contemporary  subject  in  the 
Guisade. 
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Fionch  tinjrcdy  was  Jules-Cesar  Scaliger.  liorn  in  Italy,  the  rallicrlarid  of 
llic  luiiiiaiiiru's,  autl  brouglil  into  France  by  the  liishop  of  Ageii,  whose  physic- 
ian he  was,  Scaliger  is  less  famous  than  his  son  Joseph-Juste,  a  philologist  and 
grammarian,  wliosc  learning  was  as  accurate  as  it  was  extensive.  But  Jules- 
Cesar  has  I  lie  credit  of  having  first  formulated  tiie  rules  for  classic  tragedy  in 
1561,  a  hundred  years  before  Boileau,  as  Lintilhac  has  very  justly  observed. 
It  was  he  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  drew  from  Aristotle's  Poetica  the  three 
unities,  and  who  defined  tragedy  thus  :  the  portrayal  in  action  of  an  illustrious 
destiny,  luith  an  unfortunate  denouement,  written  in  a  serious  style  in  verse.  It 
was  he  who  required  that  the  action  should  be  takeji  up  as  nearly  as  possible 
before  its  culmination,  and  that  the  author  should  throw  himself  in  medias  res. 
Finally,  from  all  his  theories  resulted  the  general  principle  of  probability,  which 
established  a  complete  contradiction  between  old  and  new  drama. — Jean  de  la 
Taille  published,  in  1572,  as  a  Preface  to  his  tragedy  Said,  an  Art  de  la  Tragedies 
in  which  he  developed  and  completed  Scaliger's  precepts. 

Why  did  these  theories  meet  with  such  signal  success  unless  it  was  that  they 
were  conceived  at  the  right  moment  in  the  evolution  of  tragedy  ?  In  fact,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  if  tlie  three  unities  were  or  were  not  in  Aristotle  ;  the 
name  and  authority"  of  Aristotle  would  have  exercised  no  influence  if  the 
genre,  so  early  prepared,  had  not  spontaneously  appeared  by  a  sort  of  princi- 
ple of  selection,  like  anything  which  adapts  itself  to  its  milieu.  Classic  tra- 
gedy was  born  of  a  college  performance  and  a  pedant's  Poetique,  like  a  weed 
i)rl\\ccn  two  paving  stones.  But  the  ancient  genres  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  survive  ;  though,  others,  such  as  the  pastoral  and  the  irregular  drama,  sent 
forth  more  vigourous  shoots,  tragedy  alone,  Innnble  though  it  was,  developed 
and  nourished. 

ROBERT  GARNIER  (1534-1590).— For  the  moment,  tragedy  remained 
merely  a  scholastic  and  bookish  genre.  The  greatest  tragic  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century  achieved  only  a  reading  success;  but  the  editions  became  more  numer- 
ous until  about  1020,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  public,  in  reading  Carnier, 
was  preparing  itself  to  witness  Mairet's  tragedies,  and  then  Corneille's. 

Robert  (iarnici-,  born  at  La  Ferte^Bernard,  advocate  to  the  Paris  Parlement, 
lieutenant  criminel  at  Le  Mans,  was  one  of  those  intellectually  accomplished 
magistrates  produced  in  such  luimbers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. These  Chief  Magistrates  were  usually  historians  or  critics,  or,  if  they 
rhymed,  it  was  in  translations  or  imitations  of  Horace  and  Martial.  But  Garnier 
was  a  tragic  poet.  Like  the  great  Corneille,  it  was  by  the  study  of  law  that  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  debates  of  the  stage;  like  the  author  of  Cinna,  he  came 
from  a  country  celebrated  for  its  litigious  character  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
tragedy  had  found  in  iiini  the  orator  and  disputant  for  which  it  waited;  for 
tragedy  lived  by  chicanery  and  logic  before  it  lived  by  psychology. 

Di;s  GitANGES.  —  Hist    of  Fr.  Liter,  9 
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This  predecessor  of  Conieille  left  seven  tragedies :  Porcie  (IMS),  Tlippolyie{l'Sl'S), 
Cornelie  (1574)  (4),  Marc-Aiiloine,  La  Troade  (1578),  Antigone  oa  la  Plete  (1571);, 
Sedecie  on  les  Juives  (1580)  ("2).  The  influence  of  Seneca  preponderates  in  all 
these  pieces.     Eloquence,  or  more  often,  declamation,  abounds  with  a  readiness 

^vhich  might  be  pardoned  to 
the  grand  style  of  Ihe  writer. 
But  the  most  original,  and  we 
might  say  most  unexpected, 
characteristic  of  Garnier's  tra- 
gedies, lies  in  ihe  fact  thai  llie 
action  is  much  less  st/?)p/<?  than 
in  the  greater  part  of  contemp- 
orary pieces.  Compare  Marc- 
Anloine  to  the  Cleopdlre  of  Jo- 
delle  (which  is  the  same  sub- 
ject) ;  the  interest  is  lost  some- 
what by  being  divided  among 
I  lie  tln-ee  characters,  Cleopdlre, 
Octave  aiid  Antoine.  The  only 
unity  in  Antigone  lies  in  the 
presence  of  (lie  daughter  of 
Oedipus  in  several  episodes, 
any  one  of  which  could  be  in 
itself  a  tragedy.  And  La  Troade 
assembles  all  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  Queen  Hecabe. 
This  overfull  complexity,  in 
loo  narrow  a  frame,  is  another 
point  of  resemblance  between 
tiarnier  and  Corneille. 

Exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  Les  Juives,  which 
Mould  be  tlie  finest  French 
Biblical  tragedy  if  it  were  not 
for  Athalie.  Nabuchodonosor 
seizes  the  kingdom  of  Juda, 
and  wisiies  to  destroy  the  royal  family.  The  supplications  of  Ainilal,  mother  of 
Sedecie,  King  of  ,Tuda,  toncii  the  wife  and  sons-in-laAv  ot  Nabuchodonosor,  «lio 
try  to  soften  tlie  Assyrian  king.  But  we  learn  that  they  have  cut  the  throats  of 
Sedecie's  children  in  the  unfortunate  king's  presence,  and  have  afterwards  pul  out 

(1 )  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  225. 
12)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  227. 
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PORTRArr    OK    ROBERT    GARNIER 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Rabel,  engraved 
by  C.  de  Mallery. 
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his  eyes.  Willioul  doiibl,  il  is  less  mcUdii  lliaii  a  series  oT  sKualioiis.  Neverthe- 
less, in  reading  Les  Juives  one  is  truly  surprised  to  sec  what  (iarnier  has  known 
how  lo  develop  Ironi  grief,  pity,  cruelty,  In  short  all  the  tragic  sentiments.  Mor- 
eover, the  brealh  ol"  the  Deity  passes  over  this  sacred  tragedy:  by  the  words  of 
the  piophet,  the  giandiose  character  who  appears  in  the  first  and  fifth  acts,  the 
situation  is  broadened,  and  produces  an  impression  of  religious  terror.  The 
choruses  of  young  Jewesses,  very  well  handled  and  successfully  mingled  with  the 
action,  bring  this  French  tragedy  nearer  to  those  of  Grece. 

Garnier's  plays  include  an  eighth  piece  of  an  especial  genre,  a  "  tragi-comedy'' 
Bradamante.    The 


subject  is  taken 
from  Aiiosto's  Or- 
lando furioso,  in 
which  Bradrtmaii- 
Le,  daughter  of  Ay- 
inon  and  of  Beatri- 
ce, is  repi-esenled 
as  an  invincible 
amazon,  loved  by 
Ruyer,  a  converted 
Saracen  prince. 
In  ( iairiier's  tragi- 
comedy, Brada- 
mante brings  into 
contact  two  rivals : 
Rofier,  and  Leon, 
son  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  (Constanti- 
nople. The  act- 
ion is  complicated  li\  one  of  tliosc  mistakes  of  idciil  it  \  so  freciiiciit  in  iiri\aliic 
romance.  The  (Icnoiimcnt  is  a  happ.\  one,  as  it  is  t  lie  allraclive  /t'o;/r/'  w  lio 
marries  Bradamante  (i). 


^m^ 


S  oi^S^S^S^ps    ^m 

1  gmgx-^^-^.:fc::^;^£;  ^^^M&4 


A    THEATKE    liN    THK    \M    CUNTinY 

Al'ler  a  in-int  cm  wocid  taki'ii  IVdiii  Ti' iviicei'it'  Riiiyny. 


ANTOINE  DE  MONTCH  RESTIEN 


)2I 


'I'lic    last    I  ragic  poet     w  lioiu 


we  can  comicct  willi  llic  sixteenth  ci'iit  ury,  Monlcliicstien,  IimI  IIic  most  advent- 
urous existence.  A  passionate  duellist,  fo^-ced  to  exile  himself  in  iMigland, 
retnrning  to  France  under  Henri  IV  and  engaged  in  manufacturing,  he  Avrote 
his  tragedies  for  pastime,  and  witiioiil  renouncing  his  escapades.  He  ended  by 
getting  himself  killed  under  Louis  Mil.  by  joining  a  Huguenot  uprising. 

We  lia\e  si\   tragedies  b>  Monlclncst  ien  :  Si,i)li()nisl>e  ('io96),  imilaled  from  tlie 
Italian:  t.cs   Lari'iies  {Lacrdnnunirnnrs )  mi   la    Coz/s/'/z/cc  ('IBUU).  lalvcn    from  IMn- 


(1)  'I'liui-e  is  an  aiiulvsLs  of  Jlniila  uiaii  Ic  in  1  >alimm  i;  1  i;n  l'I   II  a  i/i  i.lu. 
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larch's  Vie  de  Cleomcne  de  Sparle  ;  David  (1000);  Aiikih  (KiOl)  (1);  Ileclor  (1603); 
UEcossaise  ou  Marie  Stuart  (1605)  (2).  This  last  piece  is  his  best ;  the  characters 
of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  are  wery  well  drawn,  and  the  style,  in  its  ease 
and  suavity,  foretells  Racine. 

In  studying  the  predecessors  of  Conicille,  we  shall  see  that  tragedy  did  not 
cease  to  be  cultivated  and  improved,  and  how  it  finally  passed  from  college 
courtyards  and  books  to  the  stage,  which,  on  the  oilier  hand,  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  its  reception. 

II        COMEDY. 

Influence  of  Antiquity.— As  we  have  already  said  in  onr  conclusions  upon 
mediicval  comedy,  it  was  not  a  question,  as  in  th(>  case  of  tragedy,  of  one  genre 
being  substituted  foi-  another,  but  simply  of  evolution.  Sixteenth  century 
comedy  was  ihc  fairc  of  the  fifteenth  cond)ined  with  the  moralite.  At  the 
same  time  should  be  mentioned  a  few  translations  and  imitations  of  antique 
models  which  served  to  render  more  human  and  more  regular  a  popular  genre 
about  to  become  a  literary  genre. — Honsard  translated  in  1549  Aristophanes' 
Platus,  which  was  played  at  the  college  of  Coquerel;  and  in  1565  de  Baif  trans- 
lated the  Eanuchus  of  'I'erence,  and  the  Miles  (jloriosus  of  Plaulus  in  1567. 

Italian  Influence. — Italian  inllucnce  was  by  far  llie  most  j^owerful.  It  was 
good  in  the  sense  that  it  taught  Frencli  authors  to  vary  llieir  situations  and  to 
strengthen  their  plots  ;  it  was  bad  in  that  it  introduced  into  French  coniedy  a 
certain  number  of  conventional  types  —  old  men,  guardians,  valets,  bullies, 
lovers  and  ingenus,  which  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  whicli 
stereotyped,  in  a  way,  constantly  brought  with  them  the  same  situations  and 
the  same  witticisms. — The  first  imitations  were  translations  of  /  Suppositi  by 
Ariosto,  by  Jac(/aes  Bourgeois  in  1545,  thenby  Jea/i-P/t';-n'  de  Mesine  in  15S2.  Jean 
de  la  faille  translated  Negrotnante  by  Ariosfo  aboid  1500.  But  we  should  also 
mention  the  Italian  productions  in  France,  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  which 
flourished  especially  at  court,  where  everybody  knew  llalian,  and  had  a  taste 
for  imbroglio  and  license. 


■'»■ 


Comedies  in  Verse. — JODELLE  inaugurated,  or  thought  to  iiuiugurale,  a 
new  genre  of  comedy  with  Eugene,  represented  at  the  same  time  as  Cleopdlre 
in  1552.  In  an  obscure  and  pretentious  prologue  he  poses  as  an  innovator. 
Eugene  is  in  five  acts,  with  nine  characters,  and  is  written  in  decasyllabic  verse. 
Tlie  subject  is  one  of  tlie  most  risque,  and  is  connected  witli  jests  against  the 
clergy  which  form  the   substance  of  the   most  cynical  French  fabliaux.     There 

(1)  Morceanx  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  231. 
'?    Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  229. 
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is  not  a  single  virtuous  or  lionost  character  in  tlic  wliolc  five  acts;  and  only  one 
is  comic  in  tlie  true  sense  of  the  word,  Guillaiime,  llie  husband  of  Alix. 

REMY  BELLEAU  left  La  Reconniie,  only  published  after  his  death,  in  1577. 
The  heroine  of  Ilic  |)iece  is  a  young  girl  saved  by  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  who,  in  tlie  denounient,  is  recognised  by  her  father.  The  plot,  though 
a  bit  slow,  is  no!  badly  constructed:  Antoiru'tte,  tlie  youiifj'  girl,  beloved  by 
the  son  of  tlie  old  lawyer  in  whose  household  llie  captain  lias  placed  her,  is  on 
Ihe  point  of  niarr>iiig  in  spite  of  herself  the  clerk.  Master  Jean,  at  the  very 
moment  Avhen 
the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the 
captain  and  her 
father  deliver 
her. 

JACQUES 
GREVIN  pub- 
lished La  Treso- 
riere  in  1558  (1), 
and  Les  Ebaliis 
in  1560.  The 
first  recalls  ,To- 
delle's  Eugene, 
the  second  is  an 
indirect  imitat- 
ion from  the  Ita- 
lian. 

llLPaESI' MAllON    or    A    FAUCIC    AT    THE    E.ND    OK     rilL    XM    CENTURY 

Prose  Corned-  After  a  contoinporai-y  print. 

ies. — It  was  pro- 
bably Italian  influence,  as  comedy  was  written  in  prose  in  llal>,  which  decided 
sixleenth  centiiry  French  writers  to  abandon  verse  (2). 

We  should  first  mention  a  comedy  by  JEAN  DE  LA  T  A\LLE.  Les  Corrivaux, 
(or  Rivaux  cVamour),  probably  composed  in  l.'idi,  and  wliirli  sliows  a  certain 
ease  in  the  dialogue. 

But  the  most  remarkable  comic  writer  of  this  time  was  PIERRE  LARIVEY 
(1540-1611;  lie  was  born  at  f royes  ;  his  father,  an  Italian,  belonged  to  the 
Giiinti  family,  celebrated  Venilian  printers.  Established  in  France,  lie  changed 
his  name  to  L' Arrive,  which  became  Larivey .     Pierre   look  orders,  and  became 

(1)  Read  in  Darmsteter  and  Hatzfeld's,  Morceaux  choisis,  p.  360,  a  scene  from  La  Tresoriere. 

(2)  Read  in  the  same  volume,  p.  305,  Pierre  Larivey's  Letter  to  M.    <rAinboise   on   tlie  use  of 
prose  in  comedy. 
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canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  de  Troyes.  He  knew  Italian  literature 
Ihoroiiglily,  and  produced  a  great  luunber  of  translations  of  all  sorts,  tales, 
morals,  theology,  etc.  He  had  this  advantage  over  learned  Frenchmen,  that  he 
possessed  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  comedy  in  his  own  country,  and  he  adapt- 
ed twelve  Italian  pieces  for  French  audiences,  six  of  which  were  published 
by  himself  in  1379,  and  three  more  were  published  in  1611.  The  others  have 
been  lost. — These  comedies  are  :  Le  Laqaais,  La  Veuve,  Les  Esprits,  Le  Morfonda, 
Les  Jatoax,  Les  Ecoliers,  Constance,  Le  Fidele  and  Les  Troniperies.  Larivey  fol- 
lowed his  Italian  model  closely  ;  but  he  introduced  all  the  changes  of  place, 
conditions,  circumslances,  nece.^sary  to  make  the  piece  thoroughly  French. 
This  son  of  Ilalians,  ChaTiipenois  by  birth,  was  truly  the  man  needed  to  adapt 
Italian  genius,  to  the  French  without  losing  any  of  its  essential  elements.  His 
pieces  were  not  played,  but  they  were  read  and  re-read,  and  passed  Ihrongli 
many  editions.     And  Moliere  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

Two  of  these  ;irc  still  ple;isant  reading  :  Les  Ecoliers,  and  especially  Les  Esprits. 
Tlie  latter  is  related,  in  the  past,  to  the  Aulularia  of  I^lautus,  and  in  the  future  to 
Moliere's  L'^co/e  des  maris  and  L'Auure,  and  to  the  Relour  imprevu  of  Regnard.  Tliis  is 
briclly  the  theme  :  — (and  Ave  shall  recognise  that  the  original  Italian,  L'Aridosio  by 
Ijorenzino  de  Medicis,  is  for  the  greater  part  a  "  contamination  "  of  the  Aulularia  and  the 
,4dt'/p/u")— There  are  two  old  br(jthers,  one,  Hilaire,  indulgent  and  generous,  ttie  other, 
Severin,  wicked  and  avaricious.  The  latter  confides  one  of  his  sons,  Fortune,  to  Hilaire; 
he  himself  brings  up  the  other  son,  Urbain,  and  his  daughter  Laurence.  The  plot  con- 
sists of  the  ojjstacles  these  young  people  meet  Axitii  in  their  love  affairs  ;  but  all  ends 
well  with  the  marriage  of  Urbain  \vith  Feliciane,  of  Fortune  uitli  ApoUne,  and  Laurence 
with  Desire.  Tlie  best  character  scenes,  Iiowever,  are  created  by  the  avarice  of  Siverin,  and 
the  k.na\ery  of  the  valet  F/'on/m.  Severin,  Axishing  to  return  to  his  house  to  leave  there  a 
purse  full  of  gold,  is  prevented  by  FroiUin  \vlio  declares  that  his  house  is  haunted  by 
ghosts  (whence  the  title  of  the  play).  Sdverin,  frightened,  hides  the  purse  in  a  liole, 
without  suspecting  that  lie  is  watclied  by  Disire,  the  lover  of  his  daugtiter  Laurence;  his 
liesitation,  his  fears  and  prayers  are  rendered  witli  a  comic  truth  worthy  of  Plautus  and 
Moliere,  neither  ofwliom  tias  produced  tlie  counterpart  of  this  scene  (1).  Wtien  Severin 
has  departed,  Desird  steals  tlie  contents  of  tlie  purse.  Tlie  miser  soon  returns  to  see 
once  more  liis  ''  cht're  bourse,"  and  finds  it  full  of  pebbles.  He  bursts  out  into  lament- 
ations in  a  monologue  imitated  from  Plautus,  and  imitated  in  its  turn  by  Moliere  (2). 
Tlie  scene  witli  Frontin  wliicli  follows  is  equally  amusing  and  good,  being  an,  ingenious 
development  of  the  monologue.  Finally  in  scenes  VI  and  VIH  of  Act  V,  occur  mistalies 
of  identity  which  Moliere  tias  knoAMi  how  to  use,  and  several  excellent  examples  of  what 
are  called  tn(jts  de  nature.  VVlien  Severin's  crowns  are  returned  to  him,  lie  cries  out  : 
"O  Dieu  !  ce  sont  les  mem.es!..."  And  when  he  is  told  that  his  son  is  going  to  marry  a 
maiden  doA\credwith  fifteen  thousand  francs,  he  says:  "  Quinze  mille  francs  !  II  sera  plus 
riche  que  moi  (3).' 

In  Larivey's  other  comedies  there  are  also  scenes  of  a  deep  and  lasting  comic 
quality.     Doubtless  the  credit  belongs  to  the  original  Italian  writers  whom  he 

(1;  Read  this  scene  in  Darmsteter  and  Hatzfeld,  p.  367. 

(2)  Morceuux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  233. 

(3)  Morceuux  clioisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  234. 
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has  translated  ;  but  his  style  is  his  own.  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
dialogues  so  piquant,  dianialic  and  wcil-lurncd.  and  whicli  tcrniiid  ii<  frequent- 
ly of  Molieie.  Finally,  we  should  mention  ODET  DE  TURNEBE.  son  of 
tlie  Hellenist  Adrien  Tnrnebe.  Dying  jjiemalnrely  in  1581,  he  left  in  maiuis- 
eripl,  a  comedy  imitated  both  from  the  Italian  and  from  Ihe  CelesUna  of  llie 
Spanish  writer  Fernando  de  Rojas,  entitled  Les  Contents.  This  piece,  somewhat 
confused  but  amusing  and  well-written,  is,  according  to  M.  K.  Rigal,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  sixteenth  century  comedy.  It  may  be  found  in  Edonaid-  Fournier's 
Le  Theatre  au  seizieme  siecle.  This  work  contains  also  Les  Neapolitaines  by 
F.  dAmboisc  (15>^'4). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  centurx,  comedy  written  in  verse  reappeared,  but  no 
interesting  work.  Author's  were  Italianised,  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  ihe  word, 
more  and  more  ;  they  dreamed  of  nothing  but  imbrofilios,  and  all  their  charac- 
ters were  traditional.  Meanwhile  the  /Vf/vv.  more  hanh  ilian  ever,  ocenpied 
the  stage;  and  true  comedy  did  not  make  its  i-eappearance  unlil  (Jormille's 
Melite.  in  1629. 
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THEOLOGIANS. — HISTORIANS — POLITICIANS. 


SUiMMARY 

1.  CALVIN  (i5o9-i5h4)  was  converted  to  Protestantism  and  took  refut^e  at 
Nerac,  tlien  at  Bale,  and  then  established  himself  at  Geneva.  At  first  driven 
from  that  cit)'  by  the  free-thmkers,  he  returned  in  1541,  wiiere  until  his  death 
he  exercised  a  veritable  dictatorship. 

He  published  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  into  French,  L'Institution  chre- 
tienne  in  1541,  dedicated  to  Framjois  I,  a  work  remarkable  for  its  method  and 
the  elevated  severitv  of  its  stvle. 

With  Calvin  we  should  name,  among  Protestant  writers,  GUILLAUME  FAREL, 
THEODORE  DE  BEZE,  DUPLESSIS-MORNAY- 

2.  SAINT  FRANCOIS  DE  SALES  (i568-i622l  was  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  lived 
at  .\nnecy.  He  came  to  Paris  and  preached  there  with  great  success  before 
returning  to  Savoie.  He  only  published  L' Introduction  a  la  vie  devote  (1608), 
a  work  formed  from  a  collection  of  letters  written  to  Madame  de  Charmoisy,  and 
Le  Traite  de  J'amour  de  Dieu  (161 6),  more  theological.  His  originality  lies 
in  the  breadth  of  his  Christianity,  and  the  poetic  gentleness  of  his  style. 

3.  The  most  celebrateJ  authors  of  memoirs  were  :  LE  LOYAL  SERVITEUR, 
author  of  La  Vie  de  Bayard  (1524),  —  FRANQOIS  DE  LA  NOUE,  a  Protestant, 
whose  Discours  politiques  et  militaires  are  a  code  of  bravery  and  solid 
piety,  —  BLAISE  DE  MONTLUC,  a  Catholic,  who  published  a  narrative  of  his 
campaigns  in  his  viyid  and  picturesque  Commentaires  (1574),  —  AGRIPPA 
D'AUBIGNE,  a  Protestant,  whose  principal  works  in  prose  were  a  Histoire 
universelle  (1616-1620)  and  his  Fie  a  ses  Enfants. 

4.  POLITICAL  WRITERS.  —  LA  BOETIE  left  a  Discours  sur  la  servitude 
volontaire,  published  in  1376  after  his  death,  which  is  an  eloquent  protest 
against  tyranny.  MICHEL  DE  L'HOSPITAL  and  JEAN  BODIN  should  be  also 
cited. 

5.  THE  SATYRE  MENIPPEE,  which  appeared  in  i5g4,  was  a  pamphlet  written 
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in  collaboration  by  several  magistrates  and  men  of  letters,  in  favour  of  Henri  IV, 
in  the  time  of  the  Li^ue.  The  work  begins  with  a  sort  of  parade  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Louvre,  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  Lii^'-ueurs,  by  speeches  of 
the  deputies  to  the  States  General  (the  most  famous  being  that  of  Daubray  in 
the  name  of  tiie  Third  Estatei,  and  ends  with  some  pieces  in  burlesque  verse. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  common  sense  and  wit. 


I.— CALVIN   (1509-1564). 


'^P^^ 


DliC.OliAIIilJ    LETTKll 

oF  the  XVI  century. 


ife. — .Ifiiii  (^liaiiviii,  who  i.-ilini^cii  llic  iiaiin'  into  Cul- 
viiiiis,  from  which  \\as  cvolvud  in  liini  llic  new 
Fronch  form,  Ciilvlii  (cf.  'rouiiuHii',  Turiwhus,  Tiir- 
iiebe),  was  boni  al  Noyoii  in  IMcardy,  on  July  10, 
I.'IO!).  Eaily  dcslincd  for  the  Church,  lie  sindicd  a( 
I  he  C()llcjj,c  of  iMonlaigu,  in  i'aris,  and  w  as  appoinlcd 
lo  a  cure  al  Ihe  ago  of  ninclccn  ;  hid  he  was  not 
a  pricsl,  having  only  received  liii'  lonsiire.  Me  weni 
lo  Orleans  to  sindy  law  niuler  Pierri"  dr  I'Kloile;  al 
Hoiirges  he  atlended  Ihe  leclmcs  of  |l'e  famous 
Alcial,  and  sludied  (ireeU  wilh  Molchior  Wolmar. 
ilelurniiig  lo  i'ai-''*  in  V63'-l,  his  fnsl  N\ork  was  a  Latin 
conuuenfary  of  Seneca's  l)e  Cleinenlia.  Kven  from 
thai  time  in-  was  convorled  to  the  Rpformalion.  Thai  same  yoai-  Calvin  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  l)\  lligiil  fioin  legal  proceedings  decreed  against  the 
Protestants,  in  consecpience  of  a  liaranguc  by  Nicolas  Cop,  reclor  of  Ihe  Univ- 
ersit\  of  I'aiis,  inspired  by  Calvin  himself.  Taking  refuge  lirsl  al  Orleans,  Iheii 
al  I'oitiers  and  Nerac,  Calvin  reached  I'.ale,  whence  he  addressed  lo  l''ran(;ois  I 
(1585)  a  leller  of  |)rolest  against  I  lie  tortures  intlicled  upon  liei-etics.  It  was  al 
r.alc  lh;il  he  published  tin'  liisl  edition,  in  l.aliii.  of  Ihe  liisliliilio  rc//V/n>/()s 
rin-ixibtiiiv.  Li'om  Hale  he  went  lo  |)ass  some  lime  al  Fei'rara,  near  Renee  de 
Fi-auce,  and  tinall>  settled  in  (.ene\a,  which  (iuillanme  Farel  had  converted  lo 
the  Reformation.  There  he  made  his  theological  and  polilical  anlhorilN  so 
despotically  felt  that  l\\c  frcr-lhinkcrs  {liherUns,  parlisans  of  lil)erl\)  banished 
him,  as  w(>ll  as  Farel,  in  LvtS.  (,alvin  wen!  lo  Strasbourg,  wheic  he  married; 
hut  he  was  recalled  by  his  own  party  lo  (iciieva  in  15-41,  and  there  lie  reigned 
as  master,  as  intolerant  as  he  was  devoted,  until  his  death  in  151)4. 


"  L'institution  de   la   Relijjion  Chretienne".— (Calvin    rehaiidled    the    Latin 

text   wliich   he   had    |iiilili^lied    in    l.'>:!(i  and    I5;t'.l.   in   (irder  to  m.ike  a  h'rciirh  edit 
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ion  which  appeared  at  Strasbourg  in  1521  (1).— The  work  is  preceded  by  a 
Dedicalion  to  the  king  of  France,  Franq-ois  I.,  wliich  is  full  of  aiiitnalion,  logic 
and  eloquence,  in  spite  of  several  incongruities,  and  in  wliicli  lie  ilefends  the 
Ueforination  in  the  name  of  the  true  Christian  tradition  ,  aiul  also  refutes  the 
attacks  of  those  who  claimed  that  the  Reformers  were  enemies  of  royal  author- 
ity. The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — I.  De  connailre  Dieii  eii  litre  el  qua- 
lite  de  createur  et  soaverain 
^^:  '        goaverneav   dn    inonde. — II. 

De  la  connaissance  de  Dieu 
en  tani  qa'il  s\'sl  niunlre  re- 
dempteuv  en  Jesus-Christ.  — 
111.  De  Id  manihre  de  parli- 
ciper  a  la  (jrdce  de  Jesus- 
Chrisl,  des  fruits  qui  nous  en 
reviennenl  et  des  (jrdres  qui 
sensuivent. — IV.  Des  nioyens 
exlerieurs  ou  aides  donl  Dieu 
se  serl  pour  nous  convier  a 
Jesus-Christ,  son  Jils,  et  nous 
relenir  a  lui. 

The  reader  will  readily 
perceive  the  learned  qrad- 
afio/(  of  thisplan.  Now, each 
part  of  the  book  is  ordered 
with  the  same  logic  —  so 
much  .so  that  L'Inslilution 
chrelienne  is  rightly  classed 
as  the  first  book  that  was 
really  co;nposecZ  in  the  French 
language.  —  Calvin  also 
rendered  to  the  French 
language  the  immense  ser- 
vice of  having  poured  into  it,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  liiblical  and  tlieological 
treasure.  These  subjects,  until  then  reserved  for  the  dignity  of  Latin,  were  for 
the  first  time  set  forth  in  popular  langnage  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Pascal's  Provinciates.  Calvin's  style  is  serious,  concise,  logical,  sometimes  trivial, 
often  eloquent;  he  essentially  lacks  colour,  and  Bossuet  pronounces  him  sad. 
His  vocabulary  has  not  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  his  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  he  is  much  more  easily  read  than  Montaigne  (2). 

(1)  An  enlarged  Latin  edition  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1559,  and  after  this  appeared  a  new  French 
version  in  156U,  the  text  of  which  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of  1541. — Morceauo' 
choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p,  237. 

i'2)  Quite  recentl}'  Calvin's  L'Excuse  de  notre  Seigneur  Jacques  de  Bouryogne  (Paris,  l.eiuerre, 
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After  an  anonymous  print  of  the  xvi  century. 
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Other  Writers  on  the  Reformation. — W  illi  Cilviii  \v('  may  cite  :  Guillaume 
Fare!  (1489-1563),  celcbralcd  for  his  sermons  ; —Theodore  de  Beze  (lolll^lfiOo), 
first  wrote  verse,  and  then  a  large  number  of  l.alin  works  in  defense  ofllie 
Keformalioii.  He  wrote  in  Frencli  a  ^  ic  de  Calvin,  a  llisloire  dea  Eglises  rej'or- 
inees  an  royanme  de  France, 
and  a  Biblical  tragedy,  Abra- 
ham sacrifiant  ,  which  was 
played  at  the  Universily  of 
Lansanne  ;  —  Pierre  Viret 
(lMl-i571j,  left  several  dial- 
ogues and  moral  works,  of 
unequal  satiric  spirit,  but 
frequently  piquant ;  —  Du- 
plessis-Mornay  (la4!)-1623) 
was  surnamed  I  he  •■  Pope  of 
the  Huguenots  '  because  of 
his  theological  learning,  and 
until  his  death  he  directed 
the  I'eformed  churches  of 
France.  His  Traile  de  la  ve- 
rile  de  la  religion  chretienne 
(1581),  written  chiefly  against 
the  libertins  and  not  the  Cat- 
holics, is  one  of  the  best  theol- 
ogical works  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


^;   QveetPi 


II.— SAINT    FRANCOIS 
DE  SALES  (1568  1622). 

Life. — Member  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Savoy,  Fran- 
(;ois  de  Sales  studied  at  the 
college  of  Clermont,  and  the 
Sorhonne  in  Paris.  He  then 
studied  law  at  the  Universily 

of  Padua,  and  while  still  very  young  was  appointed  councillor  lo  the  Senate  at 
Chambery.  But  a  serious  vocation  led  him  to  cnlci  t  he  priesllmoil.  lie  was 
charged  with  missions  to  Protestant  countries  where,  by  his  simple  and  persua- 
sive eloquence,  and  the  Christian  gentleness  of  his  character,  he  succeeded   in 

1904)  lias  been  published.     It  is  a  juslificalive  menioii',  in  the  stylo  of  the  hiii<i(iruphci:<  at  Athens 
Its  logic  is  strong  and  insistant,  and  it  defends  Protestantism  with  circumspection  and  eloquence. 


POUTK.VIT    or    S.VIJiT    FRANCOIS    OE    S.\LES 

After  the  print  of  Leonanl  Gaultier  (15(51,  -J-  vers  101V 
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making  numerous  conversions  in  the  Chabiais  country.  In  1596  Ihe  Bishop  of 
Geneva  appointed  him  liis  coadjutor.  Francois  de  Sales  afterwards  travelled  to 
Paris,  where  he  charmed  the  court  with  his  Lenten  sermons  (1602). 

Bui  [Icnry  IV  tried  vainly  to  relain  him.  Appointed  Bistiop  olGeiieva,  while 
living  at  Annecy,  Franyois  de  Sales  piiblislted  in  1608  an  Inlrodacliun  a  la  vie 
devote.  Though  tliis  woi'k  met  witli  immediate  success,  which  lias  lasted  down 
to  the  present  time,  it  was  Init  an  incident  in  an  existence  entirely  devoted  to 
preactiing  and  administration.  In  1616,  appeared  his  Tniiie  de  Vamour  de  Dieu. 
In  1618,  he  returned  to  Paris;  in  1620,  with  Madame  de  Cliantal,  lie  founded  the 
order  of  tire  Visitation.     Jlis  death  occurred  suddeidy  at  Lyons  in  1622. 

His  Works. — Tlie  many  works  of  Saint  Kranyois  de  Sah's  comprise  :  Contro- 
versial works  against  Protestants  ;  S6'rmo/is(of  wiiicli  we  probably  do  not  possess 
Ihe  original  text);  Entretiens  Spirituels,  noled  down  by  the  imns  of  tlic  Visit- 
ation of  Aimecy,  and  often  of  doubtful  aullienlicily) ;  Letters,  also  of  question- 
able authenticity  (1) ;  finally,  his  two  most  celebrated  works,  and  the  only 
ones  which  he  publislied  himself:  L'Iiitro(tiicti(iii  a  ta  vie  devote  (1608)  autl  the 
Traile  de  Vamour  de  Diea  (1616). 

L' Introduction  a  la  vie  devote  is  one  of  those  books  wliich  make  themselves 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  part  of  wliose  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  books  at  all.  it  consists  simply  of  a  collection  of 
letters  on  spiritual  suljjects  addressed,  during  LenI  in  1607,  lo  Madame  de  Char- 
inoisy,  of  Annecy.  The  interest  of  these  Letters  lies  in  the  intention  of  the 
autiior,  who  says  in  his  Preface:  "  I'hose  who  have  written  of  devotion  have 
almost  always  regarded  tlieir  instruction  as  destined  for  people  remote  from 
everyday  affairs,  or  at  least  have  taught  a  kind  of  devotion  which  results  in 
such  a  retirement.  My  intention  is  to  inslruct  those  who  are  married,  wlio 
live  in  the  city,  or  at  court,  and  who  aie  compelled  by  their  condition  to  live 
the  common  life..."  From  this  arose  tlie  great  success  of  the  work;  everybody 
wished  to  profit  by  this  practical  devotion,  lo  become,  like  the  Philothee,  to  whom 
the  Letters  are  dedicated,  an  elect  soul  without  renoimcing  the  world.  Readers 
were  also  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  the  style  which  is  one  of  exquisite  SAveet- 
ness,  full  of  agreeable  metaphor  and  picturesque  imagery,  though  not  without 
a  slight  touch  of  finicalness.  —  L' Introduction  is  composed  of  five  parts:  in  the 
first,  the  author  defines  true  devotion,  and  how  to  acquire  a  desire  for  it ;  in  the 
second,  he  gives  diverse  advice  for  tlte  elevation  of  tlie  soul  to  God  by  prayer  and 
the  Sacrament, — in  the  third,  various  advice  touchiny  the  exercise  of  the  virtues: 
this  is  the  longer  and  more  practical  part,  and  his  advice  is  as  witty  as  it  is  wise. 
The  fourth  part  deals  with  temptations  ;  the  fifth  to  the  exercises  suitable  for 
renewing  the  soul  and  confirming  it  in  its  devotion. 

(1)  AH  these  works  were  published  after  his  death,  1622. 
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'llio  Tniile  de  Vamonr  dp  Dicii,  addicsscd  lo  Theolime,  is  a  more  proroiiiid 
work  from  the  doctrinal  j)oinl  of  view.  In  tliis,  true  charily  is  defined  witli  a 
finesse  often  siiblle,  but  also  with  force  and  sureness.  The  author  carries  the 
love  of  God  lo  (lie  extreme  limits  of  orthodox  mysticism;  and  lie  stops  at  the 
poini  where  l-Y-nelon  was  to  take  it  up  and  make  of  il  quietism. 

Other  Catholic  Writers.  Preachers.— Cardinal  Du  Perron  (UmO-IGIS).  was 
—  the  opposite  of  Calvin — a  I'rolcislant  converted  lo  Calli(jlicism.  In  iiis  turn, 
he  had  a  large  share  in  tlie  conversion  of  Henri  iV.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
his  funeral  oralion  foi-  Uonsard.  Jh;  was  at  the  same  lime  a  man  of  learning 
and  an  apologist,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  was  a  precursor  of  Bossuet. — Aico- 
las  Coeffeteau  (1574-1623)  is  also  best  known  by  a  funeral  oration,  that  upon 
Henri  l\  .  He  was  as  active  as  du  Perron  in  polemics  against  the  Protestants.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  much  was  thought  of  his  Histoire  roinnine  (1621),  from 
which  Vaugelas  lilted  lo  lake,  as  he  did  from  Amyof,  anlliorilalive  grammatical 
examples. — No  other  Catholic  preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  except  Saint 
Francois  de  Sales,  merits  a  place  in  the  history  of  literatia-e.  Had  taste,  pro- 
fane learning  and  violence  of  style  had  invaded  the  Christian  piilpil. 


III.— HISTORIANS    AND   AUTHORS  OF  MEMOIRS. 

The  sixleentii  century  abounded  in  liislorians  and  authors  of  Meinoires ;  but 
none  of  them  properly  belongs  to  literature,  and  can  be  compai-ed,  no  matter 
how  interesting  their  works,  with  a  Froissart  or  a  Commines.  We  shall  there- 
fore enumerate  tliem  briefly,  only  insisting  upon  the  profit  they  afford  to  learned 
readers. 

LE  LOYAL  SERVITEUR  !?)■ — This  was  the  name  assumed  by  tlie  author 
of  the  exquisite  lli^lnire  da  (jeiilil  sei(jnear  de  lUiyaii,  which  appeared  in  1524 
after  the  death  of  the  chevalier  witlioul  fear  and  without  reproach.  The  ano- 
nymous autlior.  as  distinguished  as  he  was  modest,  had  assuredly  been  a  fellow- 
soldier  and  friend  of  Hayard,  as  Joinville  had  l)een  of  Saint  Louis.  And  tliis 
comparison  willi  .loinville,  both  as  to  sui),ji'cl  ami  form,  lenders  ;ni>  other  judg- 
men!  umiecessar\. 

FRANQOiS  DE  LA  NOUE  (l."»2l-15l)l ),  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  captains 
of  llic  I'rolcslaiil  part.N.  lie  look  part  in  all  Ihe  wars,  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  thi-n  of  Henri  IV.  At  Foiilenay-le-Comte  his  left  arm 
was  broken  by  a  shot  from  an  arquebtise;  it  was  ampulalcd  and  replaced  by  an 
artificial  arm,  whence  his  surnami'  of  Bras-de-Fer,  wiiicli  became  a  glorious 
tradition  in  his  family.     As  admirable  in  character  as  he  was  in  courage.  La  None 
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preserved,  among  the  civic  troubles  of  his  lime,  a  moderalion  and  grandeur  of 
soul  which  has  caused  him  to  be  compared  to  a  hero  of  Flutaich.  lie  died  a 
soldier's  death,  like  Bayard,  hit  in  the  forehead  by  a  bullet  at  the  siege  of  Mon- 
conlour. — Several  limes  taken  prisoner.  La  None  wrole,  during  these  periods  of 
enforced  repose,  his  Discoars  politiqiies  et  miliiaires,  in  avIucIi  he  treats  as  much 
of  religion  and  morals  as  of  -war;  and  the  lofty  wisdom  of  his  reflections  gives 

him  a  place  beside  l^'ilospital  and 
du  Vair.  Allhough  La  None  cont- 
inually bases  his  discourses  upon 
the  historical  facts  which  lie  him- 
self witnessed,  yet  only  one  of  his 
Discoars,  the  twenty-sixth,  is  prop- 
erly speaking  historical.  It  is  a 
coherent  narrative  of  political  and 
military  events  from  15G2  to  1570. 

BLAISE    DE    MONTLUC 

(1502-1^)77).  —  Montluc  first  dist- 
inguished himself  by  his  success- 
es in  Italy,  under  Henri  11.,  the 
defense  of  Sienna  Jiaving  always 
remained  one  of  the  most  glorious 
episodes  in  French  military  hist- 
ory. I'lie  number  and  importaiice 
of  his  victories  would  have  ranked 
Montluc  among  the  greatest  of 
French  warriors,  had  he  not  pract- 
iced, during  the  religious  wars, 
a  cruelty  which  has  become  prov- 
erbial. He  did  not  leave  the  serv- 
ice unlit  he  had  received  at  the 
siege  of  Rabaslens,  in  lo70,  a 
horrible  wound  which  disfigur- 
ed him  and  obliged  him  to  wear 
a  mask  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  during  this  premature  retirement  that 
he  dictated  his  Commeniaires,  which  Henri  IV  called  the  Bible  of  the  soklicr. 
These  Commeniaires  consist  of  seven  books,  in  which  Monlluc  describes  his 
campaigns  from  1510  to  1574. 

Montluc  wrole  for  his  fellow-soldiers,  his  children,  and  all  I'nlure  captains. 
"  II  has  been  my  wish,  "  he  says,  "  to  employ  Avhat  lime  remains  to  me  in 
describing  the  battles  in  which  I  have  taken  part  during  the  fifty-two  years  of 
my  command,  feeling  sure  that  those   captains  who  may  read   my  life  will  find 
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After  an  original  slietch  of  the  XVI  century, 
engraved  in  the  XVII. 
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there  experiences  of    wliicli  lliey    will   be  able    lo    avail  llieiuselves.  should  Ihcy 
find  tliemsclves  in  similar  situations..." 

Again  he  says:  "This  is  nol  a  book  for  men  of  learning:  we  have  enough 
liistorians  ;  but  for  a  mililary  captain..."  lie  recalls  Ihal  (J;esar,  ••  llie  greatest 
caplain  who  ever  lived,"  wrote  his  Coiiimcnlaries.  ••  1  have  wished,  therefore, 
to  set  forth  my  own,  ill  polished  as  they  Tnust  be,  coming  from  the  hand  of  a 
soldier  —  and  iiulheiinon'  a  (lascon.  wlio  lias  always  been  more  anxious  to  do 
well  than  to  talk  well...  (1)"  lie  \i-\\<  his  story  wilh  Ilic  impulsive  animation 
of  a  man  of  action  and  a  Gascon,  w  ilhout  either  boasting  or  mock  Immilitv. 
We  read  it  as  if  we  listened  to  a  vivid  recital,  accurate  and  al)oun(ling  in  tech- 
nical details.  Alul  while,  doubtless,  strategy  and  ladies  have  changed  too 
much  for  the  cdiihtiiis  ol'  our  lime  to  learn  the  arl  of  war  from  Monlinc,  yet  his 
book  will  always  be  useful  to  them  as  long  as  personal  l)ia\er\.  abiiegalion  and 
enthusiasm  shall  be  the  (jualilies  pro|)er  to  the  french  soldier. 

AGRIPPA  D'AUBIGNE  (1532-JG30).- In  contrast  lo  the  fanatical  Catholic 
Blaise  de  Montluc,  is  tlie  grim  I'rotestant  d'Aubigne  —  whom  we  have  already 
referred  to  in  tlie  cliapter  on  Pot'/rj.  Towards  the  end  of  a  life  even  more  agit- 
ated than  La  Noue's  and  de  Montluc's,  d'Anljigne  wrote  [)amphlets  and  histor- 
ical works. — Les  Avenlures  da  haron  de  Fn'iicsle  is  a  satirical  dialogue  between 
a  Catholic  nobleman,  swaggering  and  gallant,  and  ridiculously  elegant,  who  is 
without  sincerity  and  thus  justities  his  nanie  of  Fueneste  (from  the  (ireck  woitl 
oalvw,  signifying  to  appear),  and  ix  Protestant  country  nobleman,  sincere,  honest, 
and  caring  less  for  appearing  th  ui  for  being:  whence  bis  name,  Enay. — La  (]on- 
fe&sion  de  Sancy  is  a  pamphlet,  more  violent  and  less  inlcdlectnal,  launched 
against  Protestants  who  become  converted,  and  those  who  woik  for  their  con- 
version.—  L'Uisluire  [Jnirrrselle,  which  appeared  in  three  folio  volumes  between 
1GI(»  and  1()2U,  covers  the  events  from  1S50  to  1601.  Despite  its  ambitious  title, 
it  is  notliing  more  than  a  history  of  France,  and  particularly  of  llie  Protestant 
party.  However,  at  the  end  of  each  book  d'Aubigne  adds  remarks  concerning 
the  state  of  atrairs  in  the  East,  the  South,  etc.  Me  should  chiefly  be  praised  for 
having  strengthened  his  work  with  documentary  proof,  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  him,  having  made  it  impartial.  —  Sa  vie  a  srs  Enfant^,  which  some- 
times bears  the  title  of  Menioires,  is  a  sincere  and  complete  aidobiograph) , 
worth  our  while  both  for  the  knowledge  we  acquire  of  a  characler  ardent  and 
generous  even  in  its  mistakes,  and  for  the  numerous  com|)arisons  wilh  and 
references  to  the  author's  llistoire  t//iaifr,s<'//e.  — D'Aubigne's  prose  has  the  same 
merits  and  defects  as  his  poetry  ;  it  is  often  confused,  surcharged,  obscure,  but 
more  often  vivid,  animated  and  piclures(iue,  and  alw  ays  impassioned, 

We  should  again  mention   Marguerite   de    Valois  (1553-1()KJ;,  first  wife  of 

{\]    liOoU    I    (IUll)ll;'.s    OlllllDll,  \ol.    I) 
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Henri  IV.,  who  left  Meinoires  and  Leitres  : — Jacques- Auguste  de  Thou  (1S53- 
1617),  who  wrote  a  Histoire  de  moii  temps,  hi  Latin  ; — Pierre  de  I'Estoile  (1546- 
1611),  author  of  a  Journal,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  narrative  made  day  by  day  of  all 
that  he  saw  and  heard  from  1S74-1611. — This  work  is  valuable  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Henri  III  and  Henri  IV  ;  —  finally,  Brantome  has  already  been 
cited  in  tlie  chapter  on  Story-Wrilers  ;  his  Viea  des  grands  riipHaines  I'anks  him 
with  the  historians. 


IV.— POLITICAL  WRITERS. 

Political  \\ril('rs,  like  historians  and  scholars  were  h-^^ioii  in  liie  sixleenlli 
century,  an  epoch  of  general  intelleclual  fcr  ineiilalioii,  in  uliich  everything, 
through  the  influence  of  the  ancients,  was  undergoing  revision.  But  here  we 
must  beware  of  making  a  too  close  comparison  ix'lween  the  sixteenHi  and 
eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  imilalion  of  Uie  ancients,  so  often 
substituted  for  the  personal  expression  of  Ihe  aullior,  which  should  put  lis  on 
our  guard.  We  are  sometimes  deceived  in  considering  as  Hie  vibrant  protest 
of  some  independent  and  courageous  soul,  what  is  merely  a  schoolboy  adapt- 
ation from  Seneca,  Sallust  or  Livy.  This  is  exaclly  the  case  with  Etienne  de 
La  Boetie. 

LA  BOETIE  (1530-1563). — His  Greek  translations  (of  Aristotle's  Economira, 
Xer^ophon's  Mesnagerie)  have  been  foi-gotten,  as  well  as  his  poetry  (twenty-eight 
sonnets  of  which  were  published  in  the  Essais,  I,  28),  and  this  celebrated  friend 
of  Montaigne  is  chielly  remembered  as  the  author  of  Discours  sur  la  servitude 
volontaire  (also  called  Le  Contre  un).  La  Boetie  was  inspired  by  Seneca's  Maxim 
(Letters  to  Lucilius,  47)  :  ''Nulla  servitas  furpior  est  quani  roluntaria".  —  Prop- 
erly speaking  this  discours  is  what  the  ancients  called  a  declamation,  and  we 
know-  from  Montaigne  that  La  Boetie  "  wrote  it  as  a  sort  of  essay  in  his  early 
youth,  in  honour  of  liberty  against  tyrants.''  Montaigne  also  says:  "He  hand- 
led this  subject  in  his  youth  merely  as  an  exercise,  a  popular  subject  pulled 
this  way  and  that  in  a  thousand  books."  (1,  27). — And  La  Boetie  did  not  publish 
it  himself;  he  died  in  1563,  and  the  Discours  did  not  appear  until  1576  in  a 
Protestant  collection  entitled,  Memoires  de  VEstat  de  France  sous  Cliarles  neu- 
vieme. — On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  say  whether  after  all  La  Boetie  did  not 
express  his  own  sentiments,  through  all  his  borrowings  from  and  allusions  to 
Latin  and  Greek  antiqu4ty ;  for  the  historian  de  Thou  lells  us  that  the  cruel 
repressions  ordered  by  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  in  Guyenne  aroused  in 
the  young  La  Boetie  the  indignation  from  which  sprang  Hie  Discours.  Now  La 
Boetie  was  still  a  student  of  eighteen,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  very  sin- 
cere senliincnls  slioiikl  have  been  expressed  in  a  schoolboyish  manner. 
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lloAvevor  lliis  in;iy  \w,  in  rctidinjr  Hie  Serriliule  volonlaire  «l'  arc  iiii|)r('ssed  as 
by  tlic  most  poAveiftil  eloquence.  Tlie  general  Ireiul  dC  IIic  IHscoiirs,  Ihe  fonn 
of  i(s  argumcnls,  its  figures  of  speech,  all  proceed  from  ;i  man  iidniirably  gifted 
for  or;il()i\  and  wlio,  in  a  pnl)lic  as- 
sembly, would  liave  caused  liis  listeners 
lo  liemble  willi  anger  or  enthusiasm. 
Villcmain  said  :  •'  \\  e  seem  to  lie  read- 
ing an  ancient  nianns('ii|)l  I'onnd  in 
Ihe  iiiins  of  iionie,  under  Ihe  liroken 
statue  of  the  younger  (iraccluis.''  It 
might  be  added  that  La  hoetie,  in  Ihe 
vehement  declamation  ol  his  youthful 
Southern  spirit,  Vi:>r\i\\)\cs  ix  (iiroiidist 
of  Hie  sixteenth  centurN  (1). 

Among  "oilier  imlilii-dl  [Iworisls  may 
be  cited  Jean  Bodin  (l-uiO-loHG;,  who 
played  an  iniporlani  part  in  the  EInts 
(If  niois,  and  who  upheld  llie  [)iiu(i|)le 
of  constilnlional  monarchy  in  his  Nu- 
livres  de  In  lii-piilditiae  ( l.i7(»-ir)78),  a 
work  in  which  the  iidluence  of  Mac- 
liiavelli  is  evident,  and  which,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Hodiu  himself,  m(!t 
with  great  success  throughout  all  Eur- 
o|ie.  Hodin  was  a  predecc^ssor  of  Mon- 
tesquieu. 

MICHEL  DE  L'HOSPITAL  ( ISOD- 
1573).— After  long  study  of  Ihe  law, 
and  various  diplomatic  missions  and 
judicial  charges,  in  which  his  learning 
and  judgment  made  him  highly  appi- 
eciated,  L'llospital  het  ame  (IraudCliuu- 
cellor  of  France  during  the  Regency  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Himself  a  vei\ 
sincere  Catholic,  he  was   indignant  at 

the  fanaticism  of  the  two  parties.  By  the  Decree  of  Uomoranlin  he  preventeil 
the  establishment  of  Ihe  ln([uisilion  in  trance;  and  !>>  Ihe  Statutes  of  Orleans 
inlStiOandof  Xhinlins  in  L"i()(>,  he  brought  about  legal  and  judicial  reforms. 
Me   said,  "  Let  us  drop  Ihese  diabolical    words,  names  ()f  iiarties  and  seditions. 


■"^-^^i^^^^^{ 


i:  r  I E  N  N  K   L)t   I.  A   I'.nirii'  s  mu  sh 


(1)  Morrfnux  clioisis.  2nd  cycle,  [i.  2.i3. 
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Lutheran,  Huguenot,  Papist  :  let  us  keep  the  name  of  Christians!  "  We  know 
to  wliat  extent  the  efforts  of  this  generous  spirit  were  made  in  vain:  in  15G8 
L'Hospital    was   obliged    to   resign    his    functions.       Retiring   to   Vignay,   near 

Etampes,  he  witnessed  from 
afar  the  horrors  of  the  civil 
war,  just  missing  falling  a 
victim  of  both  parties  ;  and 
when  the  King  sent  word  lo 
him  that  he  forgave  him,  ho 
replied  :  "I  am  ignorant 
tiiat  I  have  ever  merited  eit- 
her death  or  forgiveness." — 
Like  most  of  the  magistrates 
of  his  time,  L'llospital  was 
learned  and  accomplished  ; 
he  composed  distinguished 
Latin  poetry.  But  here  we 
should  chiefly  mention  his 
oratorical  and  political  works 
llnraiKjues,  Merciiriales.  Re- 
inoidrances,  a  collection  of  liis 
discourses  delivered  under 
diverse  circumstances.  His 
ideas  are  true  and  lofty,  sim- 
ple in  expression,  but  with 
occasional  Ijiu'sIs  of  genuine 
eloquence.  One  is  struck 
above  all  in  this  century  of 
declamatory  tendencies,  by  his 
unpedantic,  gentleman  ly  tone. 
L' Hospital's  most  remarkable 
production  is  his  Memoire  a 
Cluirtes  J\  siir  le  Ijut  de  la  guerre  el  de  la  paix,  which  was  published  in  1572(1). 


I'OUTHAIT    01'"    MICHAEI,    DE    L  HOSPITAL 

From  the  print  of  Leonard  Gaultier  (1561  vers  1630). 


v.— LA  SATYRE  MENIPPEE. 


Of  I  lie    the  great    number   of  pamphlets   originated   by  the   Ligue,  one  only 
remains  famous,  La  Salyre  Menippee  (2j.     In  the  disordered  situation  into  which 

(1)  Ke;id  extracts  from  Michel  de  V Hospital  in  the  Morceau.r  choisis  of  F.  Godefroy,  p.  3^21. 

(2)  The  name  Menippee  was  given  Ijy  the  ancients  to  satires  composed  l)oth   in  prose  and  verse 
togetlier,  a  genre  invented,  it  is  said,  by  tlie  Greek  philosopher,  Menippus  (first  century  B   C).  and 
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the  death  of  Henri  III  had  llimwii  I  ho  various  political  parties,  Ihe  aulhors  of 
this  national  maiuleslo  struck  Ihe  true  note.  Ilia!  of  Frenchmen  who,  while 
wishing  that  Henri  IV  should  be  converted  (o  Ihe  Calliolie  religion,  did  not 
regard  ids  Prolestantlsin  as  disqualilx  Ini;  liiin  lioin  hi'ln-  Ihe  only  legitiinale 
heir  to  Ihe  crown,  and  rejected  with  all  their  might  either  a  l.orraiii  prince,  or 
a  Spanish  one.  Doubtless,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  sa>  lli;if  this  pam- 
phlet, published  in  lo9i.,  opened  the  gates  of   Paris   to  llcnrx   l\  :  bid  it  repre- 


PROCESSIO.N    OF    THE    LEAGUE    0\    TllK    SrV)    JUNE    159(1. 

Alter  an  anonymous  contemporary  print. 


sented  the  state  of  mind  oTIlie  modeiate  party,  composed  bolli  of  gowiisnii'u  and 
citizens,  tlie  tear  felt  by  liiose  wlio,  under  pretext  (if  religion.  ouIn  worked  for 
themselves,  and  the  clearsiglitedness  of  the  Parisians  who  recognised  in  lleini  l\ 
a  prince  sufhciently  intelligent  and  courageous  to  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  Authors. — It  is  said  that  Ihe  authors  of  the  .Mrnipjjce  gathered  in  a  little 
loom  on  tiie  (^)uai  des  Orfevres,  belonging  to  Jacques  Gillol,  canon  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  and  councillor  to  the  Parleineiit  of  Paris,  and  where,  forty  years  hiter. 

imitated  at  Rome  by  T.  Varro,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero.  Thus  the  title  simply  indicates  tlie 
genre,  and  there  must  have  been  at  that  time  a  host  of  Menippdes,  of  which  only  this  one  is  still 
celebrated. 
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Boileau  was  to  be  born.  These  authors  were  :  Pierre  Le  Roy,  canon  of  Rouen  ; 
— Pierre  PUhoii,  a  celebrated  jurisconsult  and  scholar  converted  to  Catholicism 
in  1573,  and  who  became  Procuror  General  in  the  Parlemeid  of  Paris  under 
Henri  IV.  He  wrote  excellent  books  on  law,  and  his  Latin  editions  of  Quintilian, 
Petronius,  and  especially  Phtedrus,  rank  him  with  the  most  eminent  humanists 
of  the  sixteenth  century; — Gilles  Durand,  a  lawyer  and  poet,  whose  vei'ses  were 
published  under  the  title,  Les  OEuvres  poetiques  du  sieur  de  la  Bergerie  (189'f), — ■ 
Jean  Passernt,  professor  at  the  College  of  the  Plessis,  successor  to  Ramus  at  Hie 
College  of  France  in  1572  ;  he  wrote  some  agreeable  and  \\  ilty  French  and  Latin 
verses  and  some  learned  commentaries  on  Latin  authors;— /'7o;'6;nf  Chresllen, 
also  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Henri  Esliennc,  and  tutor 
to  Henri  IV;  he  is  now  less  known  by  his  translations  and  his  Latin  verses  than 
by  his  collaboration  in  La  Salyre  Menippee;  —  Nicolas  Rapin,  famous  chiefly  for 
his  literary  relations  with  Regnier,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  ninth  satire  against 
Malherbe,  was  a  magistrate.  Grand  Provost  of  the  Constablery,  and  wrote  many 
French  and  Latin  verses.  —  What  part  had  each  of  these  authors  in  the  Salyre? 
]t  is  beli(!ved  that  Jacques  Gillol  wrote  the  harangue  of  M.  le  Legal;  and  Pierre 
Le  Roy  the  preamble,  La  Vertu  da  calhulicon  d'Espagne  ;  that  Nicolas  Rapin 
composed  the  harangues  of  M.  de  Lyon  and  Docleur  Rose,  as  well  as  a  few 
epigrams  at  the  end  ;  and  Florent  Chrestien,  that  of  Cardinal  de  Pelevc ;  that 
Gilles  Durand  wrote  the  complaint  of  the  ass-leaguer  ;  and  finally,  that  Pierre 
Pithou  composed  the  eloquent  harangue  of  Daubray,  representing  the  Third- 
Estate. 

Plan. — Though  this  work  Avas  composed  at  difTercnt  times,  and  by  seven 
collaborators,  it  presents  nevertheless  more  or  less  unity.  It  has  been  compared, 
as  a  whole,  to  a  free  dramatic  composition  in  the  style  of  the  time:  the  first 
part  would  be  analogous  to  the  cry  of  the  Mysteries  ;  the  second  resembles  the 
nwntre  wliich  preceded  the  representation,  and  the  harangues  would  compose 
the  substance  of  the  piece. 

It  opens  in  the  courtyard  of  tlie  Louvi-e,  February  10,  1503,  the  opening  day 
of  the  States,  convoked  by  the  lieutenant-general,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  for 
the  election  of  a  king.  Two  quacks,  one  Spanish  (Cardinal  de  Plaisance),  the 
other  Lorrfijn  (Cardinal  de  Peleve)  offer  the  public  their  catholicon,  the  cure- 
all  (1),  The  catholicon  of  the  Spaniard  has  mai'vellous  and  ironical  virtues  :  it 
bestows  all  the  true  virtues,  and  destroys  all  meanness.  Tlie  Lorrain's  cure-all 
is  vapid,  "  lacking  that  most  necessary  ingredient,  wliich  is  gold  ". — Thus  are 
represented  the  two  parties  who  wished  to  impose  a  foreign  king  upon  France, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Henri  IV. — Then  follows  the  procession  of  the  deputies  :  at 

(1)  To  understand  the  jest  contained  in  the  use  of  the  word  calholicon  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apothecaries  sold  a  drug  with  this  name,  a  remedy  proper,  according  to  its  etymology, 
for  every  malady. 
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Ihe  liead,  M.  Hose,  rector  of  (he  Univcrsily,  (hen  the  cures  ol"  Paris,  Ihc  mendi- 
canls,  the  jirovosts  of  (lie  inerchanls  and  aldermen,  Cardinal  de  Peleve,  M.leLeyal, 
Madame  de  Nemours  (niollier  of  Majenne;,  several  court  ladies,  among  them  the 
Duchess  de  Mayenne,  etc.  The  cures,  monks  and  aldermen,  under  their  robes 
are  ridiculously  dressed  in  armour  and  all  armed  with  swords  and  partisans. 
— All  enter  the  hall  of  the  States.  Then  follow  descriptions  of  the  tapestries 
which  ornamenl  this  hall,  representing  ancient  and  modern  subjects,  by  means 
of  which  liii'  authors  make  piquant  allusions  to  their  contemporaries. — After 
all  are  placed,  and  the  order  of  the  meetings  arranged,  the  series  of  harangues 
commences  :  M.  le  Lieu/e/mn/ (Mayenne)  speaks  first;  then  M.  Ic  Legal,  Cardinal 
de  Pcleve,  M.  de  Lyon,  Ihe  Rector  Rose,  M.de  lUeux  and  M.  Dauhniy,  ihc  meeting 
ends.  There  is  another  description  of  pictures,  which  were  hung  along  the 
stairway,  and  which,  like  Ihe  tapestries,  furnish  subjects  for  allusions. —The 
Salyre  ends  with  a  few  piirces  in  verse,  French  or  halin,  the  last  being  entitled: 
A  Mademoiselle  ma  commere,  sur  le  Irepas  de  son  asne. 

The  Harangues.  —  Of  the  seven  discourses  delivered  before  the  Slates,  the 
first  six  are  composed  by  the  same  method:  the  orator  says  cxactl>  Ihe  opposite 
of  what  he  ought  to  say.  II  seems  that  Mayenne,  the  Rector,  M.  de  Uieux,  etc., 
are  the  playthings  of  some  falalily  which  obliges  Ihem  lo  belra\.  in  spite  of 
themselves,  the  seci'et  motives  of  their  conduct  ;  or  that,  hypnotised  by  a  me- 
dium, they  are  forced  at  last  to  be  sincere,  and  to  substitute  for  the  artful 
harangue  they  must  have  prepared  in  ordci  to  veil  their  conduct  under  line 
specious  arguments,  an  ingenuous  and  cynical  avowal  of  the  real  motives  of 
their  actions.  This  method,  which  is  very  witty,  becomes  at  length  somewhat 
tiresome. — After  this  series  of  transposed  discourses,  comes  Daubray's  harangue, 
in  which  reason  speaks  with  sincerity  and  eloquence.  The  deputy  of  the  Third 
Estate  draAvs  a  striking  picture  of  the  woes  of  the  Parisians,  contrasting  \\  illi 
these  the  advantages  of  peace  and  the  memory  of  past  prosperity ;  he  believes 
that  Ihe  sole  remedy  lies  in  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  oidy  legitimate 
king,  Henri  IV.  This  harangue  luay  be  criticised  for  its  prolixity  ;  and  it  may 
especially  be  said  that  Daubray  is  too  sensitive  concerning  material  ills,  and 
insists  too  much  upon  comfort,  good  food  and  the  cost  of  living  (1).  His  elo- 
quence may  be  justly  admired,  and  we  may  admil  that  such  arguments  were 
the  best  kind  of  which  a  citizen  of  Paris  could  and  should  make  use  ;  but  we 
should  guard  against  an  idealisation  of  his  meaning. 

Style  and  Influence.— It  is  not  surprising  that  the  style  of  this  work  should 
be  most  various.  W  e  sometimes  seem  to  be  reading  Rabelais  (at  times  the 
most  rollicking   Rabelais),  sometimes  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  Guillaume  du  Vair, 

(1)  Read  fragmentsof  the  Meaippee  in  IheMorceau.v  choisix  of  Darmsie tkh  and  IIat/kelm,  p.  43 
and  of  F.  Godei-roy,  p.  429. 
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or  Michel  de  I'Hospital.  The  three  most  remarkable  parts  are  :  Mayemie's 
harangue,  Rieux's  and  Daubray's.  Among  the  verses,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the 
complaint  at  the  end.  As  for  the  immediate  and  lasting  iulluence  of  the  Me- 
nippee,  we  can  but  subscribe  to  the  following  judgment  of  M.  deCrozals  :  "...  It 
acted  directly  upon  tlie  great  mass  of  readers,  and  was  understood  l)y  lliem, 
and  converted  several  thousand  men  inslanlaneously  to  collaborate  in  its  cause; 
it  appeared  and  remained  a  living  work,  and  has  deseived  to  outlive  the  tragic 
circumstances  which  were  the  pretext  for  its  composition.  Its  originality  lies 
perhaps  in  being  the  only  work  in  French  literature  inspired  by  the  politics  of 
some  special  period,  and  which  has  loeen  proclaimed  a  masterpiece  (1). 
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degouatim:  fiui;zI':  by  .if.w   lrp.vutre  I  l(jlS-l()82). 


THIRD  PART 


Seventeenth  Century. 


CITVPTER  T. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

1.  'I'he  seventeentli  century  is  divided  into  three  periods  :  i7)  1600-1660;  b)  1660- 
i6(S5,  epoch  of  pure  classicism;  c)  i6S5-i7i5,  transition. 

2.  The  general  characteristics  of  THIS  CLASSICISM  were  :  the  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  the  Christian  spirit,  reason,  impersonality,  separation  of  the 
genres,  a  carefully  chosen  language,  a  polished  stvle. 

3.  INFLUENCE  OF  LOUIS    XIV  :  the  king  pensioned  writers,  encouraged  the 

Academies,  received  and  honoured  men  of  all   kinds  of  genius,  gave  a  certain 
unity  to  art  and  literature. 

4.  THE  PUBLIC  :  Literature  was  usually  social,  made  for  tlie  salons  and  for 
an  elite,  composed  of  two  elements  which  balanced  each  other,  the  court  and 
the  town. 

5.  ARTS:  Architecture  and  painting  tend  to  grandeur  and  harmony. — Sciences: 
The  great  discoveries  are  made  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  Among  EXTRINSIC  INFLUENCES:  the  religious  quarrels  ;  tiie  misery  of  the 

end  of  the  reign  ;  Italy    and  Spain  :   though  from    i66o-i685   France  disengaged 
herself  more  than  ever  from  foreign  literatures. 
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I.— CHIEF  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

UK  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  : 

1°  From  dfiOO  to  about  KKU) :  except  in  Malherbe, 
the  classical  spirit  had  not  yet  completely  material- 
ised. Gi'eat  geniuses,  like  Corneille,  Descartes,  Pas- 
cal, had  more  iudepetideiuc  and  vigour.  The  genres 
were  not  absolutely  delenuiued,  and  writers  of  the 
second  order  struggled  lor  liberty  of  thought  and 
language. 

2°  From  1660-1685,  the  inlluence  of  Louis  XIV  was 
felt  directly  upon   literature.     The   greatest   writers 
workt'd  together  to  realise,  in  eloquence  and  in  poet- 
ry, the  same  ideal.     Bossuet,  Racine,  Boileau,  Mo- 
liere,   La  Fontaine  (the  last  two  with  less  docility)  represented  classicism  at  the 
time  of  its  most  harmonious  maturity. 

3°  From  1688  to  1713  was  a  period   of  transition.      P>y   their  ideas  and   their 
style,  La  Bruyere,  Saint-Simon  and  Fenelon  annouiucd  the  eighteenth  ceulury. 


DECORATED     LETTER 

by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-1676) 


II.— CLASSICISM. 


If  we  examine  classicism  as  it  appears  in  the  work  of  its  most  complete  repre- 
sentatives, these  arc  the  essential  eJcments,  which  we  shall  note  brielly,  as  the 
study  of  individual  authoi's  constantly  gives  us  occasion  to  repeat  them  : 

1°  Respect  for  and  imitation  of  the  ancients,  considered  as  masters  rather 
than  models.  They  are  not  approaclied  on  their  archieological,  historical  or 
social  side,  but  are  asked  to  supply  a  common  ground  for  psycholoay  and  ihorals, 
which  may  then  be  enriched  by  all  Ihiil  the  lunnan  soul  has  giiiued  by  (iliiisi  ian- 
ity  ;  also  they  are  asked  to  supply  (jeiires,  to  be  modified  to  accord  with  the 
politeness  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

2"  Christianity  —  tliat  is  to  say,  the  conception  of  man  born  in  original  sin, 
and  wlio  must  battle  against  his  wicked  tendencies  —  inspires  the  whole  of  this 
literature,  even,  whatever  may  have  been  said  on  the  sidjjccl,  comedy  and  the 
fable.  Christianity  was  deformed  into  Jansenism,  not  only  by  Pascal  but  by 
Boileau  and  Racine.  Meanwhile,  the  poets  make  use  ot  mythology  but  mei-ely 
conventionally.  They  respect  too  much,  or  are  compelled  too  strongly  to 
respect  Christianity  to  use  the  ChrisUnn  marvellous. 

3"  Classical  literature  is  psychological.  It  deals  Avilh  the  inferior  man,  who 
alone  seems  interesting.     The   external  world  appears  merely  as   a  frame,  or 
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scenery,  and  the  dcscriplion  of  il  is  rednced  to  a  minimum.  La  Fontaine  is  an 
exceplion.— This  psycliolofry  is  general  and  selected;  it  iia^  an  eye  to  Iruth  and 
especially  probahilily,  lliat  is  to  say  an  asscmblaj^^e  of  cliaiacteristics  in  which 
men  of  every  time  can  recognise  themselves. 

4."  The  doniinani  iiuality  is  reason,  llial  is,  the  faculty  which  enables  us  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  relative  from  the  absolute.  Nothinij-  would 
be  more  naive  than  to  deny  imagination  and  sensibility  to  the  Pascals,  I'.ossuots, 
Uacines,  La  Fontaines;  but    in  their  case  reason  is   doniinaitt,  and  bridles  and 


IMU.NCII'AI.     I'OUIAL    (H'    Till-.    ClILUCll     Ol'    THE    SORItONNE 

Fi-diii  (lie  {iriiit  of  Jean  Lepnutro  (l()lS-l(kS2) 


disciplines  llic  other  faculties.  Tlieticc  Ihcii-  lack  of /.v/'i(J6//( ,  anIiIcIi  11()\\s  from 
reverie  and  impassioned  impulse. 

.")"  AH  of  this  literature  is  impersonaL  The  author  never  e\i)resses  liis  own 
manner  of  thinking  and  feeling.  He  handles  his  subjects  didactically  ov  drainal- 
ically,  that  is,  he  develops  principles  which  he  linds  outside  of  himself,  or  he 
makes  each  of  his  characters  speak,  in  accordance  with  probability,  the  language 
proper  to  his  situation  and  his  nature. — lUit  here  again  we  should  not  exagger- 
ate. The  truth  is,  that  eacli  wiiU'v  wishes  to  be  impersonal  ;  bid,  Ihougli  they 
do  not  speak  of  themselves,  a  Corneille,  a  Bossuel,  a  Uaciire  or  a  Moliere  betrays, 
all  the  same,  in  all  his  writings,  the  most  powerful  personality. 

6°  The  genres  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  have  their  laius ;  which  is  to 
say  Ihat  eacli  of  them,  in  order  to  realise  its  full  effect  and  attain  its  particular 
end,  makes  use  of  Hie  processes  which  are  proper  to  itself;   but,  iu  each  genre, 
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the  interior  variety  was  never  greater.  A  tragedy  by  Racine  bears  less  resembl- 
ance to  a  tragedy  by  Corneille,  than  a  drama  by  Victor  Hugo  to  one  by 
Alexandre  Dumas.  And  Athalie  differs  more  from  Berenice  than  Riiy-Blas  from 
Hernani.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  Moliere  ?  There  was  little  tyranny  in  rules 
which  allowed  him  —  without  speaking  of  iiis  farces  and  great  comedies  in 
pi-ose  — to  write,  in  the  same  (jenre,  VEcole  des  feninies,  Tnrtuffe  and  Le  Misanthrope ! 
— Among  all  these  rules,  we  n:iust  except  that  of  the  three  unities.  Corneille 
perhaps  lost  something  in  subjecting  himself  to  it  ;  hut  liacine  found  in  it  the 
natural  frame  for  the  simple  action  of  iiis  dramas. 

7°  The  language  used  by  the  classical  writers,  still  very  rich  and  bold  in  the 
hands  of  Corneille,  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  was  reduced  in  the  case  of  Roilcau, 
Racine  and  La  Rochefoucauld  to  a  vocabulary  which  was  more  choice  and  more 
abstract.  But,  at  this  same  time,  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere  exhibited  more  free- 
dom, and  soon  La  I5i  iiyere  made  use  of  an  infinitely  more  varied  language. 
Each  writer  conserved  [he  individuality  of  his  own  language,  then,  in  spite  of 
the  Academy,  the  salons  and  Vaugelas. — Style  possessed  more  general  charac- 
teristics. With  Pascal  it  became  disengaged  from  Latin  syntax,  and  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  clarity.  After  IGGO,  it  tended  to  /m<ura/Hess,  that  is,  the  most 
direct  and  simple  expression  ot  sentiments.  11  was  noble  only  in  the  nolde 
genres,  such  as  tragedy,  and  funeral  orations  ;  but  even  in  those  there  were 
many  simple  passages.  Even  in  the  most  familiar  genres,  seventeenth  century 
style  had  an  elegant  movement,  a  decency,  a  restraint  which  had  come  to  it 
irom  polite  conversation ;  it  never  descended  to  triviality. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  external  characteristics  of  classicism, 
we  have  only  made  a  series  of  statements  :  nothing  has  been  explained.  In 
reality,  French  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  born  of  some 
mysterious  accord  between  genius,  the  right  social  and  political  moment,  and 
the  maturity  of  the  language. 


HI.— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

Beginning  A\ilh  tlie  year  1060,  Louis  XIV  exercised  an  influence  upon  letters 
and  arts. 

1"  He  took  under  his  direct  protection  writei's  and  artists  who,  until  then, 
had  been  at  the  mercy  o/"  great  lords,  or  of  actors  and  booksellers.  In  1663  a 
pension  list  was  drawn  up,  in  which  all  the  great  writers  of  the  lime  figured, 
by  Hie  side  of  more  mediocre  men  of  letters  who  then  appealed  eminently 
meritorious  {{).     Louis  XIV  also  pensioned  savants  and  foreign  scholars. 

2°  Louis  XIV  pi-otected  the  French  Academy,  and  established  it  in  the  Louvre. 

(1)  This  list  was  first  made  by  Chapelain,  who  iiad  a  great  reputation  as  a  critic. 
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J'DUTUVIT    OK     LOLIS     \l\      IN      H>7(> 

Alter  tlio  |iiint  enf,naveil    li_v  K.  'lo  I'oilly. 
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The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was  founded  in  1663;  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1666;  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  reorganised  in  1664,  and 
these  academies  formed  so  many  centers  of  study.  The  Bibliotlieqae  da  /•oi(wliich 
was  to  become  later  on  the  Bibliotheqne  nntionate),  was  rapidly  eiiiiched,  and 
tire  cabinet  des  estampes  and  llie  cabinet  des  inedailles  were  joined  ht  il.  II 
should  be  remenib(!red  Ihal  Louis  XIV  inleresled  himself  personally  in  all  llicsc 
institutions,  and  gave  Ihe  acflci^^mies  a  liiei'aichifal  ranU  in  IlieSlalc:  lluis  establ- 
ishing the  dignity  of  scientilic  men  and  artists,  who,  uidess  of  distinguished 
birth,  had  be(Mi"nnlil  (hen  disdained,  l-^ven  noblemen  who  dabbled  in  seietire 
had  seemed  to  lose  caste. 

3"  Louis  XIV  received  writers  and  artists  at  court,  upon  Ihe  same  footing  with 
the  great  lords.  lie  esleemcd  and  respected  talenl.  liisallilude  whilh  icgard 
to  Kaciue,  Boileau,  even  Moliere  (and  we  know  how  great  at  lliai  lime  was  I  lie 
prejudice  against  actors),  to  Lulli,  Mansart,  Lebrun,  Mignard,  was  nol  thai  of 
an  arrogant  master.  The  tirst  he  appoiided  coimciilois  of  Slate,  and  histoiio- 
graphers;  and  though  he  did  not  perhaps  receive  Moliere  at  his  table,  he  defend- 
ed him  frt)ni  Ihe  dangerous  I'cpiisals  of  lln^  eonrliers  and  llie  fals(>  devotees. 
Others  he  ennobled.  Between  the  king  and  them  was  uobarri(!r,  no  formnlary ; 
and  Ihis  sovereign,  always  tlioughl  lo  hav(>  been  inrpi-isoned  in  eli(|nelle,  was 
more  easily  accessible  to  them  Ihan  a  Minister  of  Stale' lo-da> . 

4"  Louis  XIV  was  never  mistaken  in  his  preferences,  and  llie  wrilers  whom  he 
encouraged  and  distinguished  wen"  Ihe  really  giralesl  of  Ihe  century.  Willi 
respect  to  Corjieille,  wo  always  x-emember  that  the  king  ptuinitled  him  lo  die 
poor,  and  forget  I  hat  he  caused  representations  of  a  Avhole  series  of  his  plays  lo 
be  given  at  court,  and  gave  his  youngest  son  a  benelice.  lie  selecled  Bossuel  as 
tutor  to  his  son,  and  Fenelon  as  lulor  lo  his  grandson.  Me  conlided  the  great 
official  funeial  orations  (o  Ihe  laleni  of  Bossuet;  len  limes  he  sunnnoned 
Bourdaloue  to  the  royal  pnlpil,  notwilhstanding  the  severe  truths  this 
preacher  told  tin'  court;  he  cousnlled  men  of  renown,  and  critics  like  Boileau. 
When  the  latter  told  him  that  the  author  who  lellected  most  honour  upon  his 
reign  was  Moliere,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  Ihink  so;  but  you  understand  tliose 
tilings  better  tlian  I  do.  "  The  fact  Avas  Ihal  Loius  XIV,  before  his  misfortmies 
began,  was  saved  from  all  exaggerations  and  errors  by  his  luell-balanced  mind; 
and  to  this  alibis  contemporaries  testify,  (wen  Saint-Simon. 

5"  He  had,  perhaps  too  much,  a  lasle  for  Ihe  grand  and  noble,  and  tliis  Avas 
particularly  bad  as  an  influence  upon  the  arts.  But  it  had  no  etfect  upon  Bos- 
suet or  Racine,  who  remained  trnc  lo  themselves.  Moliere  also  continued  to  be 
the  most  origiiuil  writer  of  his  time,  and  yet  always  gave  pleasure  to  the  king. 
La  Fontaine  gained  when,  desiring  the  king's  favour,  he  renounced  the  gauloi- 
serie  of  his  Contes  and  wrote  the  Fabtes.  Only  mediocre  Avriters  became  pom- 
pous and  inflated,  but  this  Avas  of  slight  importance. 

6"  It  Avas  not    nnrcasonable  Ihal  all   these  Avriters  should   have   paid  Ihe  price 
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of  soiiK' amoimt  of  Hal  Ici}  roillic  k'm^^"s  cirnacioiis  and  necessary  |)r()lc(rK)ii : 
bill  we  should  know  liow  lo  inl(M|)i('l  lliis  in  iclalion  lo  lln'  [X'liod,  nol  lor^cl- 
liiig  (hat  those  llallerics  were  addressed  lo  a  viclorious  king  who  iiu:arnalc(l  llic 
idea  of  ilic  ralhcrland. 

IV.  —  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

« 

Whether  Classical  Literature  is  exclusively  the  Product  of  Polite  So- 
ciety. —  Taine  said  :  "  The  whole  oT  our  classical  literal  nic  is  a  Social  liteial- 
ni-e,  born  of  Society,  and  made  for  Society.  "  Tliis  is  a  too  sweeping  jnd<i-ment, 
bid  it  contains  inncli  Irnth,  foi',  indeed,  ;dl  I  he  w  liters  ol'  every  genre  \\ished 
lo  please /)()/i/e_socitf/y.  —  Tragedy  renounced  the  Ireedoin  and  ine([ualil>  of  the 
draniii  to  coiictMdrale  more  (uul  more  upon  a  psyciiologii'al  probiem.  and  was 
almost  alwi>ys  rounded  upon  love,  as  the  sentlmeid  best  understood.  Among 
iid'erior  writers  of  tragedy,  thi.s  love  was  often  nothing  more  llian  gallantry, 
more  pleasing  still.  —  Comedy  applied  ilself  for  Ihe  mosj  pail  lo  (lepiclir)g 
the  ridiculous  side  of  Society;  Molierc  was  the  "  law-giver  l\)r  Ihe  manners  of 
society.  "  —  Lyric  poetry  Avas  Teduced  lo  the  genres  known  as  "  de  sociele  "  : 
lor  tlie  blooming  of  individual  and  impassioned  sentiment,  it  is  necessary  to 
liiid  readers  not  fashioned  by  the  spirit  of  the  .salons,  more  likely  to  give  them- 
selves U[)  to  enlirely  [x-rsonai  im[)ressions.  —  Satire  had  more  success,  bid. 
was  obliged  to  a\oid  all  violence.  —  Didactic  poetry,  idegaid  and  inlellectnal, 
was  welcomed.  —  l*iil|)it  (do([U(Mice  was  at  the  lieight  of  its  brilliance.  —  No- 
vels were  idealistic  or  psychological,  and  full  of  allusions.  —  All  tlu'se  genres 
appealed  lo  ordinary  sentiments,  contained  a  general  moral,  banished  theories, 
cases,  examples  too  special  or  loo  b(dd.  Their  style  was  restrained  and  distin- 
guished; and  was  at  one  with  the  lasle  of  a  small  number  of  lisleners  and 
rc^aders  forming  the  same  public. 

But  this  tendency  to  Sdl'n^i'y  ivorldly  society  did  no!  leail  to  any  appreciable 
defect  in  the  great  writers  of  the  lime,  nor,  loanyexlenl,  has  il  put  Iheii'  works 
out  of  fashion.  This  is  due  lo  the  genius  of  I  lie  aulliors  and  lo  I  he  inlelligeiue 
of  a  public,  homogenious,  though  made  up  of  contiadictory  elements,  one  cor- 
r(!cting  Ihe  other  ;  the  court  and  the  town. 

The  Court.  —  It  was  for  political  reasons,  and  to  destroy  forever  every  trace 
of  their  independence,  lli.d  hoiiis  \l\  attracted  Ihi'  nobility  lo  hi-^conil  and 
retained  them  there,  where  they  luinetl  I  liemsehes  and  were  de|)eiident  u[)on 
his  favour.  The  royal  power  was  si  lengthened,  but  llie  vital  forces  of  the 
nation  wcic  weakened.  I.ilerai)  cull  nic  increased  hourly  among  the  mosi  reliiied 
public  thai  ever  existed.  \s  Ihe  preceding  geneialion  had  known  I  he  bri  lli,inc<' 
of  Mine  de  l!a  m  boiii  liel ,   Mine  de  Longueville.   Mine  de   ( ilie\  reii^e.  and   Mini'de 
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Sable,  it  was  now  I  lie  I  urn  of  Heiiriette  d'Anyletci  re,  Duchoss  d'Orleans,  Mine  de 
la  Fayelte,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Mme  de  Caylus,  I  he  most  intelligent,  best  educated 
and  most  acute  of  women.  The  first  giou|)  mixed  iu  politics  and  theological 
controversy,  I  he  second  were  preeminently  women,  and  it  is  to  them  and  their 
type  thai  is  OAving  tlie  superiority  of  Frencli  coiiversalion ;  it  was  for  them  that 
the  great  Avriters  of  their  time  were  all  intellectual  and  profound. 

The  courtiers  at  tiie  Louvre  and  Versailles  were  not  all  coxcombs  or  fops. 
Some  of  them  were  named  Colbert,  Lonvois,  de  Lioime,  Montausier,  Saint-Simon, 
La  Rochefoucaidd,  Conde,  Turenue,  Luxembourg,  Vendome...  There  has  never 
been  seen,  at  any  time,  a  group  of  great  lords  who,  by  heredity  and  personal 
genius,  were  more  capable  than  these  of  judging  and  encouraging  letters. 

Bui  Ave  mnsi  iiol  I'ovgel  tlial,  under  Ihis  exquisite  politeness,  still  boiled  and 
bubbled  (he  hlood  of  liie  I'rondeurs;  that  men's  natures  Avere_  impassioned: 
that  never  has  there  been  such  a  mixture  of  rougii,  almost  coarse  private  mo- 
rals Avilh  such  polite  maimers.  This  Avas  far  from  the  refinement  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenlli  cerilury,  when  character's,  as  well  as  bodies,  Avere  Aveakened  by 
a  corrupt  civilization.  )ri  1660  there  Avas  equipoise,  and  Ihe  Versailles  courtiers 
Avere  to  be  ilie  conijnerors  (jf  Fraiichc-Comte,  Flanders  and  Alsace,  and  to  van- 
quish Fuiope  l'orlhirl\  years. 

The  Bourgeoisie.  —  It  nuisl  jiot  be  supposed  thai  I  he  court  Avas  the  only 
judge  of  good  books.     Facing  the  court,  was  the  town. 

Education  was  widely  si)read  among  Ihe  bourgeoisie.  While  the  nobility 
ruined  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  king,  the  citizens  made  their  fortunes; 
their  childi'en  received  Ihe  best  education,  and  issed  forth  highly  cultured  from 
the  colleges  of  Ihe  Uni\ersily  or  of  the  .lesuits.  Some  ofjicial  position  or  charge 
\yas  bought  for  them,  and  becoming  financiers,  magistrates,  men  of  letters,  these 
citizens  formiul  a  definite  part  of  the  public.  Moliere  fre([nently  invokes  the 
testimony  of  the  parterre.  And,  curiously  enough,  he  does  not  point  out  any 
dilVerence  betAveen  theii-  taste  and  that  of  Ihe  court  (the  real  court,  not 'thai  of 
Ihe  marquis  iurlupins),  but,  on  Ihe  contrary,  mixes  in  the  same  eulogy  those 
Avho  have  paid  half  a  louis  d'or  for  their  place  and  those  Avho  have  only  paid  a 
piece  of  fifteen  sols.  As  spectators  or  readers,  these  cultured  citizens  made  the 
success  of  Corneille,  Boileau,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine.  They  esteemed  the  common 
sense  of  Bossuel,  and  Ihe  logic  of  Bourdalone.  And,  as  they  Avere  in  general 
better  educated  than  Ihe  people  at  court,  as  Ihey  had  preserved  an  old  found- 
ation o^  gauloiserie,  in  tiie  Ijest  meaning  of  Ihe  A\ord,  Ihey  preferred  Avlial  was 
most  serious  and  most  nalionil  in  the  works  of  Ihe  great  classicists. 

Thus  Ihe  pidjlic  was  comijosed  of  Iwo  I'lenu'ids  which  balanced  each  other. 
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V.  —     ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Arts.  —  Seventeonlh  century  arcliilecturo,  though  not  equal  in  value  to  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  Renaissance,  has  nevertheless  much  originality  : 
above  all  it  has  ii()l)lcness  and  liarnioiiy.  Tlie  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  con- 
structed by  Claude  Perrault  (16G5-1670);  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,' by  Har- 
douin  Mansart  (1670-1682):  (lie  Motel  des  Invalides,  by  Liberal  Bruand  (Ki'I- 
1675),  and  many  other  morunnents  impress  by  Iheir  dimensions,  and  charm  the 
eye  by  llieir  majestic  elegance. —  Religious  art  was  less  successful;  the  Jesuit 
style  (copied  from  the  Gesu  at  Rome)  was  an  uiipleasing  novelty.  We  may  praise, 
on  the  other  hiuid,  the  domes  of  the  Val-de-(liace  and  of  the  Invalides. 

In  sculpture,  the  same  taste  was  shown  for  nol)le  attitudes  and  elegant  acces- 
sories. With  the  exception  of  Pierre  Pug-et  (1622-1694),  Girardon  (1628-1 675), 
and  Coysevox  (I6iO-172()),  wlio  liad  genius,  the  other  sculptors,  like  Nicolas 
and  Guillaume  Coustou,  sacrificed  loo  much  to  a  theatrical  taste. 

Ibis  tasle  was  still  more  evident  in  painting. —  We  must  except,  however, 
the  painters  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  who  were  simpler  and  truer  :  Ni- 
colas Poussin  (1594-1665),  Claude  Lorrain  (1600-1682),  Eustache  Le  Sueur 
(1616-1655).  Tlie  first  two  were  formed  in  the  school  of  Kalian  masters;  the 
last  is  the  most  sincerely  religious  of  all  French  painters.  Exception  nujst  also 
be  made  for  tlie  .lansenisl  painter;  Philippe  de  Champagne,  whose  por- 
traits are  at  once  those  of  an  accomplished  artist  and  thinker.  But  the  true 
"  Louis  XIV  painting  "  is  thatof  Le  Brun (1619-1690;,  and  Mignard  (1610-1695). 
Le  Brun,  who  exercised  a  kind  of  tyraimy  over  all  the  painters  of  his  time,  is 
especially  celebrated  for  his  Batailles  d'Alexandre,  ihc  pompousness  of  whicli 
should  not  make  us  oblivious  of  the  merits  of  its  design  and  colour.  Mignard, 
more  personal,  was  more  influenced  by  the  Italian  school.  He  has  more  grace 
than  Le  Brun,  but  also  a  certain  mannerism.  We  should  also  mention  such 
admirable  portrait  paitders  as  Largilliere  and  Rigaud  (1). 

Sciences.  —  Some  great  discoveries  were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Descartes  ap|)lied  algebra  to  geometry.  In  astronomy,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
Keppier,  Galileo  and  Newton  :  and  all  the  essential  laws  were  discovered, 
above  all,  the  Law  of  Gravity.  The  meridian  was  measured  in  1670;  maps  of  the 
heavens  were  made;  and,  thanks  to  the  perfecting  of  the  telescope,  a  greater 
ninnber  of  planets  and  fixed  stars  were  discovered  and  classified.  The  Observat- 
ory was  built  in  1671. 

Much  progress  was  made  also  in  Physics,  through  the  experiments  of  Torri- 
celli,  repeated  in  France  by  Pascal  in  1648.  The  air  pump  was  invented,  and 
the  principle  of  the  steam  engine  discovered  [Denis  Papin  1682). 

(1)  RoGKR  Peyhe,  T/ist.  geiieralu  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  Delagrave. 
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'III  natural  science  must  be  mentioned  tlic  naiac  o(  Tournefort  (1656-1708), 
a  learned  Bolanist:— in  medicine, Harvej,  who  discovered  in  1649  the  circuialion 
of  the  l)lo()d,  etc. 

In  short,  t  lie  seventeenth  century  was  not  less  gicat  hi  its  scientilic  lange 
than  hi  the  number  of  its  literary  masterpieces.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
niosl  of  the  scientific  development  was  foreign. 


VI. 


EXTRINSIC  INFLUENCES. 


Among    tlie    iiistoriral  and  social  [.influences  \vlii(li    acted    ii|)()ii    w  ritcrs,  and 


THK   Kou.M)i>Goi-     "   The  Gazelle  of  France  " 
After  an  allegorical  print  of'  the  XVII  century 


The  messengers  bringing  the  news  of  the  world  to  "  la  Verite  "  who  transmits  them  to  Ueiiamlot. 


whicli    may  ha\e    modified  their  ideas  and  llicir  style  at   certain  times,  I  lie  lot- 
lowing  should  be  cited  : 

1"  The  religious  gaarre/s,  .laiiscnisiii.  (Quietism,  the  persecution  (jf  Protestants, 
i'licii  elfect  is  fell  in  the  work  of  llic  greatest  writers.  Not  only  Bossuet,  Pas- 
cal, I'enelon,  but  Kacinc  and  P.oileau  were  strongly  innuciued  l)y  the  religious 
troubles. 

2"  The  reverses  (iiid  misery  oftke  end  of  the  relyn. —  That  rcjidcr  fails  to  cinn- 
prehend  I'l'iicloii  or  ha  IJruyere  wlio  does  not  hear  in  llicir  work,  a  painful 
echo  of  tlie  decadence  of  their  great  century.  Slill  more  is  llii>  line  of  Saint- 
Simon. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  10 
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3"  Foreign  literatures.  —  Italian  literature,  wilti  the  Cavalierc  Marino  and 
the  authors  of  pastorals  {Tasso,  Guarini).  influenced  the  first  half  of  Ihe  seven- 
teenth century.  Corneille  and  his  conlenipoiaries  imitated  the  dramatic  liter- 
ature of  Spain,  whicli  was  then  at  its  most  iirilliani  period  [Cervantes  died 
in  1616;  Guilhen  de  Castro  in  1630;  Lope  de  Vega  in  1635;  Alarcon  in  1639; 
Tirso  de  Molina  in  1648;  Calderon  in  1681).  Comic  drama  continued  to 
follow  S^^'i'i'^li  models  luitil  the  end  of  the  century. —  But  from  1660  France 
may  he  said  to  have  freed  herself  from  foreign  literatures.  Moliere  had  hegun 
by  imitating  llie  Italians,  but  (except  a  return  to  Spanisli  inlluence  in  his  Don 
J  nan)  he  was  Kreiicli.  I^a  Fontaine  at  first  liaiislaled  IJoccaccio  and  yVriosto; 
but  in  his  Fables  Ik*  is  no  longer  a  disciple  except  of  the  ancients.  Neither 
Racine,  Boileau  n(H-  any  of  the  great  French  prose  writers  was  inspired  by  for- 
eign models  ;  and  nothing  could  more  effectually  prove  to  what  an  extent 
French  national  genius  had  come  into  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  in  England  Shakespeare  died  in  1616;  Bacon  in  1626;  Milton 
published  his  Paradise  Lost  in  1667;  Dryden  wrote  his  tragedies  and  critical 
works;  Locke  |)nhlislied  in  1690  his  Essay  on  llie  Unman  Understanding.  But  it 
was  only  in  the  eigldeenth  century  tliat  all  these  great  English  writers  penetr- 
ated into  France. 


0„ 


THE  FAME  OF  THE  AKMS  OF  THE  FRANCE  AND  OF  CONDE 

After  a  print  of  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-i682). 


DECORATIVE    FHIEZE    BY   JEAX    LEPAUTRE    ( l()18-ir>82) 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    REFORMATION   OF    POETRY. 


MALHERBE,    HIS    DISCIPLES,    HIS    ADVERSARIES. 


SUMMARY 

1"  About  the  year  iboo,  readers  were  tired  of  the  too  learned  and  too  fanciful 
poetry  of  Ronsard's  disciples.  The  public  was  disposed  to  welcome  poetry  of  a 
more  reasonable  and  simple  nature. 

2°  MALHERBE  (i555-i628)  began  by  imitating  Ronsard  and  the  Italians,  and 
then  displayed  his  own  originality  in  his  Stances  k  du  Perier,  his  Odes  to 
Marie  de  Medicis,  to  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII.— He  reformed  poetry  by  react- 
ing against  an  exaggerated  imitation  o(  the  ancients,  in  imposing  the  use  of  the 
pure  Parisian  French,  and  in  regulating  versification. — His  influence  was  due  to 
the  concord  between  his  energetic  talent  and  the  aspirations  of  his  contemp- 
oraries. 

3"  His  true  disciples  were  to  be  the  poets  of  the  classical  period  (i66o- 
i685);  but  his  immediate  disciples  were /?/lC4/V  and  MAYNARD. 

4°  Malherbe  had  opponents,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  :  VAUQUELIN 
DE  LA  FRESNAYE,  author  of  an  Art  Poetique  ;i6o5),  DESPORTES.  BERTAUT. 
MATHURIN  REGNIER  (iSyS-ibiS),  author  of  remarkable  satires,  showing  a 
penetrating  power  of  observation  and  a  picturesque  and  vigorous  style;  he  attacked 
Malherbe  in  his  ninth  satire  dedicated  to  N.  Rapin,  THEOPHILE  DE  VIAU 
(1590-1626),  a  very  personal  lyricist,  SAINT-AMANT,  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC. 
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DECORATED   LETTER 

by  Abraham-Bos  se  (1602-1676) 


ONSARD  and  the  Pleiad  had  already  reformed  poelry  ; 
why,  then,  had  Malherbe  to  reform  it  oiicc  more,  and 
why  was  this  second  reformation  more  durable  tlian 
Ihe  first? 

Condition  of  French  poetry  about  1600.  —  We 

have  seen  to  what  extent  llie  ideas  and  works  of  Ron- 
sard  were  reasonable  and  in  conformity  witli  Freiioli 
genius,  and  also  to  what  extent  Ihey  were  deciduous. 
His  cjualilies  Avere  a  noble  arrangement,  strength  and 
precision,  eloquence,  a  taste  for  the  general  ideas 
found  in  the  ancients,  and  for  mythological  symb- 
olism; his  faults  were  a  timid  imitation  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  an  altogether  Italian  atfectalion,  a  composite  language  often  unint- 
elligible to  men  of  the  world.  In  reality,  Uonsard,  carried  away  by  his  own 
genius,  had  done  violence  to  the  spirit  of  tlic  French  language.  His  disciples, 
the  d'Aubignes  and  du  Bartas,  had  exaggerated  his  faults,  with  the  result  that 
the  public  grew  weary,  and  gradually  indifferent.  From  this  lesulted  the 
success  of  second-rate  poets  like  Desportes  and  Bertaul,  in  whose  Avork  readers 
were  pleased  to  find  merits  altogether  French.  Kverythiiig  tended  at  that  time, 
in  ideas  as  well  as  in  politics,  to  unity  and  rules.  A  man  of  great  talent, 
capable  of  satisfying  these  aspirations,  must  inevitably  please.  This  man,  aided 
by  circumstances,  and  owing  his  fame  much  less  to  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  his 
works  tlian  to  tlieir  opportuneness,  Avas  Mallierbe. 


I.  —  MALHERBE  (1555=1628). 

Biography  and  Character.  —  Frangois  de  Malherbe  belonged  to  a  Norman  fa- 
mily. His  father  Avas  coinisellor  to  the  Presidial  of  Caen,  and  it  was  there  Malherbe 
was  born,  in  1353,  the  eldest  of  nine  children.  After  studying  laAV,  and  com- 
pleting his  course  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Bale,  he  exchanged 
the  gown  for  the  SAvord,  like  Corneille's  Dorante,  and  became  a  foUoAver  of 
Henri  d'Angouleme,  Grand  Prior  of  France  and  lieutenant  to  the  governor  of 
Provence.  Little  is  known  of  this  period  of  liis  life.  According  to  himself — for 
this  Norman  boasted  like  a  tiascon — Malherbe  did  marvellously  Avell  during  the 
religious  wars  :  and  this  is  possible.  He- married  at  Aix,  in  1581,  the  daughter 
of.  a  magistrate,  Madeleine  de  Coriolis,  and  had  tliree  children,  Iavo  of  Avhom 
died  young.  His  last  son,  Marc-Antoine,  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  Malherbe, 
then  seventy-one  years  old,  in  vain  demanded  satisfaction  or  vengeance. 

In  1G05,  Malherbe  Avent  to  Paris,  Avith  recommendations  to  Henri  IV  from 
Cardinal  du  Perron.     The  latter  is  supposed   to  liave  said  to  tlie  king,  "  that  it 
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mattered  not  who  should  write  verse  after  that  of  a  nobleman  of  Normandy, 
established  in  Provence,  named  Malherbe,  for  he  had  raised  French  poetry  to 
so  high  a  point  that  no  one  could  ever  approach  him  ".  Malherbe  had  written 
much  verse,  some  frankly  bad  and  in  Ronsard's  worst  style,  and  some  half  good, 
half  bad,  (Les  Larmes  de  Saint  Pierre,  1587),  while  some  of  his  work  already 
gave  evidence  of  his  masculine  talent  and  his  clear  language  (Ode  a  Marie  de 
Medicis  pour  sa  bienveniie  en  France,  1600  ;  Stances  a  du  Perier  sar  la  mort  de  sa 
fille,  1601).  He  presented  lo  tienri  IV  his  line  Priere  pour  le  roi  Henri  le  Grand, 
allant  en  Limousin  {iGO^j);  and  the  king,  without  attaching  him  directly  to  his 
person,  confuted  liim  to  liis  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  Bellegarde. 

Malherbe  liad  now  become  almost  official  poet  to  tlie  court.  He  composed, 
for  Henri  IV,  a  few  fine  Odes  {Sur  Vattentat  du  Pont-Neuf,  1606),  and  a  great 
many  stanzas,  sonnets  and  chansons,  which  revealed  liim  as  a  servile  courtier. 
And  it  may  here  be  admitted  that  Malherbe,  whose  portraits  are  so  attractive, 
wliose  verses  have  such  a  proudring,  seems  to  have  been  someAvhat  lacking  in 
nobility,  at  least,  from  that  day  when  he  regarded  poetry  merely  as  a  "  means 
of  success.  "  He  did  not  esteem  his  talent  ;  he  said  tliat  "  a  good  poet  is 
about  as  useful  to  the  slate  as  a  good  player  at  ninepins.  "  He  Hattered  in  liis 
verses  all  tlic  powerful  personages,  and  denied  them,  or  witlidrew  himself  prud- 
ently, the  moment  lie  fell  tliat  they  Avere  in  disgrace;  as  lie  did  in  the  case  of 
Marshal  d'Aiicre,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  and  in  llie  case  of  Marie  de  Medicis  her- 
self. The  latter,  and  Louis  XIH  became  generous  patrons  of  the  poet  after 
tlie  death  of  Henri  IV;  and  Mallierbe  wrote  for  the  Regent  and  her  son  his 
finest  pieces  :  Ode  a  ta  Reine  Marie  de  Medicis  sur  les  heareux  succes  de  sa  regence 
('1610);  Ode  an  roi  Louis  Mil  attanl  chdtier  les  Rocheltois  (16'27). 

Tlianks  to  iiis  interesting  correspondence  willi  liis  friend  Peiresc  (published 
in  1822),  Ave  knoAv  lioAV  Malherbe  passed  his  time,  betAveen  the  court,  the  Muses 
and  his  disciples,  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Paris.  He  only  travelled  tAvice  to 
Provence,  Avliere  Madame  Malherbe  had  remained.  Racan  tells  us  that  his 
master  occupied  a  modest  furnished  room,  Avhere  he  only  had  seven  or  eight 
cliairs,  and  here  he  assembled  his  disciples  :  Colomby,  Maynard,  Racan,  de 
Monstier,  Yvrande,  etc.  To  those  Avho  arrived  late,  he  Avould  cry  through  the 
door  :  "  Wait,  there  are  no  more  chairs  !  "  His  sallies  are  famous.  He  said 
to  Desportes,  "  Your  soup  is  Avoi'th  more  than  your  verses.  ''  To  the  confessor 
Avho,  at  his  death-bed,  spoke  to  him  of  eternal  life,  he  said,  "  Do  not  talk  about 
it  any  more,  your  Avretclied  style  gives  me  a  disgust  for  it.  "  When  at  the 
point  of  expiring,  he  severely  reproved  his  nurse,  as  he  Avished  "  to  defend  Avith 
his  last  breath  the  purity  of  the  French  language.  "  He  died  October  16, 
1628. 

Malherbe's  Reforms.  —  In  studying  Malherbe's  poetic  theories,  Ave  are  some- 
Avhal  surprised  to  find  chielly  negative  precepts.     In  fact,  Malherbe  only  reacted 
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against  the  Pleiad,  and  restored  to  Freiicli  poelrj  its  essentially  iialiuiial  qual- 
ities. Only  upon  versification  does  he  give  a  few  positive  rules.  We  know 
tiial  he  had  made  erasures  from  one  end  to  another  in  a  copy  of  Ronsard,  and 
a  copy  of  Desportes  <'xisls  showing  Malherbe's  annotations;  hut  he  left  no 
written  theory  of  poetry,  nor  of  grammar.  For  a  study  of  his  reforms  we  are 
obliged  to  study  traditions,  anecdotes,  and  especially  his  poetry  (I). 

4"  Malhcrhe  reacted,  in  every  respect,  against  an  exaggerated  iiuitntinn  ot  Hie 
ancients  in  French  poetry.  He  himself  doubtless  knew  them  well,  and  liad 
made  prose  translations  of  Livy  (XXIII  book),  and  of  Seneca  (Questions  natu- 
relles).  But  he  believed  that  only  general  ideas  and  commonplaces  should  be 
borrowed  from  them,  never  technical  details,  l)earing  their  owi}  date,  and  which 
remove  poetry  beyond  I  he  comprehension  of  men  of  the  world.  Moreover,  lie 
distrusted  the  Greeks,  turning  instinctively  towards  the  Latins,  who  are  more 
reasonable  and  more  in  conformity  with  French  genius.  \\  ilhout  completely 
proscribing  mythology,  wiiicli  he  had  made  use  of  himself,  he  only  asked  of  it  a 
few  ornaments  (comparisons,  metaphors). — He  protested  equally  agsinsl Italia n- 
isin,  which  continued  to  render  poetry  insipid  and  obscure  ;  and  he  fought 
with  all  his  strength  against  the  influence  of  the  famous  Cavaliere  Marino,  who 
was  his  rival  in  the  favour  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  -  In  sliort,  Malherbe  stood  for 
common  sense,  reason,  current  ideas  and  cuiieni  subjects,  as  against  fancy, 
imagination,  symbolism  and  inventions. 

2°  Style  and  Language.  —  Malherbe  compelled  his  disciples,  atul  hunself  as 
well,  to  work  slowly  and  "  with  difficulty,  to  make  easy  verses.  "  it  is  said 
that  he  used  a  ream  of  paper  to  make  one  stanza  ;  no  matter,  if  the  stanza  be 
fine.  This  was  the  theory  re-adopted  and  confirmed  by  Boileau,  and  by  the 
example  of  all  the  great  classics. — Ilcgnier  protested ;  he  believed  in  "  letting 
the  pen  run  where  the  spirit  led  it  "  ;  he  said,  "  Genius  does  everything  easily  "; 
and  he  rallied  Malherbe  as  "  slow  in  imagining  ".  All  the  same,  Malherbe's 
theory  is  that  of  all  the  greatest  artists,  whose  inspiration  never  destroys  their 
critical  sense.  So  we  have  logic,  clarity,  severe  propriety  as  characteristics  of 
Malherbe's  sl\le. —  The  language  of  poetry  should  be  purely  French.  He  had  to 
Vighl  pedantry  i\\\d  Italian  ism,  and  finally,  the  invasion  of  the  Parisian  French 
by  the  provincial  dialects.  Thence  arises  the  profound  truth  of  his  sally  :  "In 
the  matter  of  language,  the  porters  of  Port-au-Foin  aie  our  masters.  "'  He  did 
not  mean  that  people  should  speak  like  porters,  but  I  hat,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  exclusively  French  quality  of  any  term,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  word 
exists  in  old  popular  speech,  and  that  it  is  in  usage  b)  those  who  have  neither 
the  pedantry  of  the  learned  nor  the  snobbishness  of  high  society.  If  he  did 
adoxit  the  vocabulary  of  the  porters,  in  syntax  he  was  an  ultra  purist,  and 
referred  everything,  like  Vaugelas,  to  good  usage. 

(1)  Hisloire  dc  la  lilU'ialtt re  fraiiQaise  (Jullevillk,  Colin),  vol    IV,  p.  15. 
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?>°  Versijicniinn.  —  Malherbe  regulated  and  disciplined  llie  alexandrine,  insist- 
ing upon  a  pause  (principal  or  secondary)  alter  the  sixtli  foot  ;  prohibiting 
overninniiKj,  wliich  might  spoil  the  general  rhythm  of  a  series  of  verses,  and 
forbidding  llie  kintus  (the  meeting  of  a  final  vowel  with  an  initial  one).    - 

On  the  other  liand,  he  was  very  strict  concerning  r/iy/fje;  lie  thougid  it  should 
be,  if  not  always  rich,  at  least  sufficiently  difficult  to  be  a  clieck  upon  too  rapid 
writing.  So,  he  prescribed  the  consonne  d'appui  for  the  participles  in  e  Uiiree- 
fourtlis  of  the  French  conjugation  consisting  of  verbs  ending  in  ev,  the  poet 
would  avail  himself  of  too  many  easy  rhynujs);  — he  forbade  tlie  rhyming  of  a 
simple  with  a  compound  word  (pere,  grand-pere),  or  of  words  loo  nearly  alike 
in  meaning  (pere,  mere). 

Malherbe's  Influence.  —  We  should  guard  against  a.scribing  a  personal 
irdluence  such  as  that  of  ilonsard,  to  ^lalherbe.  But,  precisely  because  the 
latter  had  less  genius,  and  only  formulated  the  tendencies  of  the  French  mind, 
his  work  remained  longer  in  fashion,  and  his  influence  was  more  lasting. 
Boileau  (who,  besides,  as  we  should  observe,  only  praises  his  style,  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said:  "■  Everybody  accepted  his  laws...'"  He  expressed  a  fact. 
Clarity,  reason,  order,  purity  and  propriety  of  language,  the  substantial  har- 
mony of  verse,  in  short,  all  that  we  praise  in  Racine,  Moliere  and  their  imit- 
ators, found  its  first  outline  in  Malherbe.  It  should  be  understood  that  to 
these  very  general  and  almost  negative  rxualities,  each  poet  has  added  those  of 
his  own  genius;  and  Malherbe  was  like  a  teacher  of  design  and  perspective 
whose  pupils  some  day  become  great  painters. 

Must  it  be  admitted,  furthermore,  that  Malherbe  "  cut  poetry's  throat''? 
As  if  the  influence  of  one  man,  and  only  a  man  of  talent  at  tliat,  could  prevent 
the  development  of  a  great  lyric  genius  if  such  a  one  presented  himself!  But 
what  is  not  true  of  Malherbe,  is  true  of  seventeenth  ceidury  society.  An  inde- 
pendent lyric  genius  could  not  have  found  there  either  the  elements  of  poetry, 
or,  above  all,  prepared  readers.     This  is  a  question  of  lime  and  season. 


II.   —  MALHERBE'S  DISCIPLES. 

"  Among  Malherbe's  disciples,  those  wlio  do  him  most  honour,  "  as  Petit  de 
.luUeville  very  justly  says,  "  are  those  Avhom  he  never  knew  :  the  great  writers 
of  the  second  half  of  tlie  seventcentli  ccnlury,  all  of  whom,  whellicr  poets  or 
prose-writers,  recognised  his  mastery  and  indirectly  submitted  to  liis  disci- 
pline (1).  "  However,  Racan  and  Mayuard  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connect- 
ion, and  were  among  his  personal  pupils. 

(i)  Histoire  de  la  Ullerature  frani-aUe,  Julllville,  Colin,  vol.  IV,  p.  15. 
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HONORAT  DE  BUEIL,  LORD  OF  RACAN  (1589-1670),  survived  lii< 
master  long  enough  to  see  Ihe  iiiuiosl  coniplele  liiuinpli  of  his  doctrines.  He 
Avas  a  cousin  of  Ihe  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  Ahdiierbe's  patron.  Officer,  tlien 
counliy  nobleman,  he  reliied  to  iiis  eiialeau  of  Ihe   lloch(>-Ilacan,  in  Touraine, 

wliere  he  Iril  lli  '   ample   and  easy  life    of  an  '•  h ele  homme  ",  (genllcmaii) 

who  wrole  verse  simply  for  diversion.  We  lujticc  later  his  drfimalic  pastoral, 
Les  Beryeries,  played  in  1618.  He  published  O'les,  Psalms  and  Stan:as,  Avhich 
show  a  sincere  feeling  for 
nature,  and  a  gentle  melanc- 
holy. His  veises  are  supple 
and  harmonious,  and  sonie- 
w  hal   lame  (1). 

FRANQOISMAYNARD 

(158"2-1646)  N\as,  according 
to  Malherbe,  tlie  best  malii-r 
of  verses  among  his  diseijiles. 
His  epuiniinincs  are  smooth 
and  willy;  his  Odrs  possess 
some  fine  ideas,  dainl\  wilh- 
out  jjeing  atVecleil,  and  oc- 
casionally, as  in  Lit  Belle 
Vieille,  profoundly  touching 
in  seni  imerd  .  lie  w  role  w\- 
)r<vs  wiih  genuineiN  P'rench 
facilil  \  ;  his  iliN  mes  are  e\ai'l, 
without  ever  causing  him 
trouble  (4). 


III.  —  MALHERBE'S 
ADVERSARIES. 

rOKTll.vn'    Ol-'    HACAN 

•     Maliierbe's   oilier   disciples  After  tlie  piinl  ony:r;\ved  by  Dcsrochei-s. 

do   not    concern  us;   but  ,we 

have  1o   considei'  I  he  op])osilion  party,   Uonsard's,  which    had    nevei-  disainied, 

and  was  evidently   llie  mosi   immerousand  powerful.     ■   l.ileralure  between  ItiOU 

and  1630,  "    says    E.  Faguel,    "was   a    romanlic    lilcralnrr.    and    especially   was' 

l)oelr\   a  rdinanlic  poi'liN.in   which   imaginalion,  (  a  price   and    fani\   di  Hninalcii, 

somelimes    in    disorder.      In    iU    midsl,   Malherbe   stood   alone,   willi    haidls    two 


(1)  Morccanx  choiisis,2ud  cycle,  p.  290. 

(2)  Murcaaux  choisis,  Snd  cycle,  p.  294. 
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disciples,  and  they  themselves  uidependen  enough;  and  yet,  curious  as  it  is, 
though  happening  soinetinics  in  literature,  lie  I'ounded  a  school,  and  a  great 
one,  though  about  forly  years  after  liis  dealli  (1). 

This  group  of  ronsardisanls  was  composed  essentially  of  I  he  follow  ing  poets  : 
Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye,  Desportes,  Bertaut,  d'Aubigne  (w  \\u\t\  we  liave  already 
studied,  antl  who  died  in  1630),  Malluiiin  Regnier,  Tlieopliiie  de  Vian,  Saiiit- 
X.mant,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Searron  should  also  be  eoiuiecled  with  lliem; 
but  A\e  shall  icvert  again  lo  him  in  our  sludy  of  plays  ami  novels. 

VAUQUELIN  DE  LA  FRESNAYE  (1535-1007)  seemed,  a!  Ihe  end  of  (he 
sixteenth  century,  liite  a  rougli  sketch  of  Racan,  because  of  his  character,  his 
country  life  and  llie  subject  of  his  Foresleries  and  IdilUes.  His  most  remarkable 
work  is  an  Art poetique  (1605)  in  Aviiicli,  tliougli  setting  forth  the  principles  ins- 
pired Ijy  Ronsard,  lie  foretells  a  more  natural  and  sensible  poetry. 

DESPORTES  (15iG-1606)  was  loaded  willi  riches  and  hoiionrs  by  Henri  III 
and  Henri  IV.  Very  well  oil'  himself,  he  was  evii'emely  generous  towards  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  received  and  lodged  In  his  couulry  house  al  Vaiives.  He 
was  an  uncle  of  Mallnuin  licgniei'.  Desportes  was  Ihe  real  precursor  of  Mal- 
herbe,  who,  however,  did  nol  eslccni  him.  Me  is  disi  ingiiishcd  by  a  certain 
precision  of  Ihought,  style  and  versilication;  and,  lliongh  a  great  admirer  of 
Ronsard,  his  work  should  be  classed  wilh  Ihe  best  of  Marol  His  language  is 
pure,  and  though  he  imitates  Halian  conceits,  he  always  writes  French  (2). 

BERTAUT  (155'2-1611)  was  chief  chaplain  lo  Alarie  de  Medicis,  and  Bishop 
of  See/,.  He  composed  hymns,  elegies  i\\\d  epistles.  He  has  more  tenderness  and 
senliment  than  l)esi)ortes,  and  some  of  his  [lieces  evince  a  profound  melan- 
choly somewhat  rare  al  this  period.  A  few  beaulifnl  stanzas  of  his  will  always 
be  (iiioled  (3). 

MATHURIN  REGNIER  (  1573-1613).— Nephew  of  Desporles,  heguier  was 
destined  for  the  Churcli  from  his  infancy;  and  it  was  hoped  thai  he  would  come 
inio  possession  of  one  of  his  uncle's  rich  abbeys.  ]\]  1587  he  was  allached  lo 
the  person  of  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  frequent  jour- 
neys to  Rome.  But,  for  some  unknown  reason,  he  did  nol  succeed  in  pleasing 
his  poweiful  master,  and  he  returned  lo  Paris  where  he  seems  to  have  led 
rather  a  vagabond  life.  At  his  uncle's  death  he  inherited  nothing;  and  finally, 
he  only  succeeded  in  getting,  thanks  lo  the  Marquis  de  C(jeuvres,  a  pension  of 
two  tliousand  livres  (francs)  from  the  Abbey  des  Vaux  de  Ceriiay,  antl  later  on 
a  canonry  at    Chartres  (160!)).      His    premature    death    prev(Mil(>d   lii'"  J'rom  en- 

(1)  E.MILE  Fagukt,  Hist,  de  la  lilt.  fr.  (Plon),  H,  2. 

(2)  Morceaux  rhoisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  184. 

(3)  Morceati.r  rlioisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  187. 
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joying   for  long   .1   repose   during   wliich    lie  might,  perhaps  have   brought  to 
perfection  liis  natural  gift  for  poetry. 

R6gnier's  Satires.  —  Ilegnier  composed  sixteen  satires,  the  ,chief  of  \\lii(  li 
are  : — 11.  Les  Poi'tes  (a  piquant 
picture  of  I  lie  poet's  life,  sucli 
as  it  is,  and  such  as  Regiiier  would 
have  il.  II  is  full  of  pici  nres([ue 
verses  (1):  and  nnisl  he  read  for 
a  knowledge  of  llic  lilcrary  world 
of  his  lime,  and  for  his  own  theo- 
ries).—  III.  La  Vie  de  Cour  (may 
be  compared  willi  liu-  Poete  cour- 
tisan  of  du  Beilay).— VI.  L" non- 
near  (against  El  Punlo  de  honor). 
— Mil,  L'Iniportan  or  Le  Fdcheux 
(imitated  from  Horace).— IX.  A 
Nicolas  Rapin  (against  Malherbe). 
— X.  Le  Souper  ridicule  (may  be 
compared  willi  Boilcau).  —  XII. 
Son  Apidogie  (theory  of  satire,  may 
becomparedwilhHoileau).— XIII. 
Macetle,  or  L'Uypocrile.—W .  Le 
Poete  mahire  sin  (Regnier  defines 
Ids  maniKM-  of  wriliug  as  entirely 
impulsive,  and  his  mind  as  incap- 
able of  disguising  the  tndh.  (This 
may  be  compared  with  Boileau.) 

R6gnier's  Originality.  —  As  a 

salirisi,    Regnier    had    numerous 

masters.    First  of  all— not  because 

he   knew    lliern.  bid    l)\    a    sorl  of 

mysterious   lieredil\  —  Ihe   gnulois 

poels    of    Ihe    Middle   Ages,   from 

•lean  de    \leuii  and  Ihe  authors  of 

fabliaux  to  Villon;  Marot,  whose 

naive  subllely  he,  too,  displaced  in  several  good  passages  of  genuine  satire  in  his 

coq-d-l'dne  ;  du  Beilay,  Avho  was  the  first  to  compose  a  satire  (Le  PoHe  courlisan), 

the  form  of  winch  was  to  remain  the  classical  model  down    lo  the    nineleenlh 

century; 'and  above    all    Ihe  Italian    ])oets  whom    he    studied  at   Rome    during 

(1)  Murccaux  cJiuisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  110  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  2'.»7 


PORTRAIT  or  M.\TULiu.\    iu:(;^n:ii 

After  the  print  engraved  in  the  XVIII  ccuturij 
by  Saint-Aubin. 
This  picture  does  not  present  all    the  genuine  guar- 
anties; il  seems  to  ressenible  rather  a  head  ot  char- 
acter »,  instead  oi'  a  portrait. 
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his  eight  years'  sojourn  Iherc  : — and  to  whal  extent  lie  was  indebted  to  tlie  Ital- 
ians we  liave  now  learned  from  M.  J.  Vianey  (i).  But  tliese  models  were  available 
lor  everybody,  and  it  was  only  Regnier's  own  special  gifts  which  enabled  him 
to  draw  such  original  satires  from  them  :  his  acuteness  of  observation,  developed 
from  infancy,  he  tells  us,  by  his  father,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  the  real 
whicli  no  other  poel  had  possessed  since  Villon,  except  periiaps  Rabelais;  a  brisk 
•and  copious  fancy,  which  olfers  a  uiarked  contrast  to  the  dryness  of  Malherbe. 

We  must  not  seek  in  Regnier's  satires  either  a  system  of  philosophy  or  of 
morality  :  at  most  it  is  tlie  morals  of  Horace,  wlio  condemns,  in  tlie  name  of 
ridicule,  certain  entirely  external  vices— excej)l  in  Hie  portrait  of  Macelte. — 
Tlius,  in  satire  III,  tlie  portrait  of  the  courtier,  with  its  piquant  details  which 
seem  to  be  so  many  directions  for  making  a  piinl,  or  for  a  theatrical  role; — 
In  satire  X  (Repas  ridicule).  Ilic  p(u(r;ii(  of  lln'  nnlidy  pedant,  doubtless  a  bit 
forced,  like  a  (Fallot  prini,  bid  in  such  bigli  relief,  and  unforgettable;  —  In  sa- 
tire XIII,  the  famous  portrait  of  Macette,  tlie  hy|)ociile.  The  lall(>r  is  Regniei's 
masterpiece;  in  this  the  moral  analysis  is  compleiely  at  one  with  the  pliysical 
description,  and  this  elder  sister  of  Tartulfe  is  a  creation  of  genius. 

R6gnier  as  Literary  Critic  —  A  pari  of  Regnier's  work  is  entirely  literary 
and  critical.  \\  ilhoul  speaking  of  certain  details  here  and  there  in  his  work, 
satire  IX,  A  Rapiii,  is  a  regular  brief  against  Malhei-be  and  his  school.  In  fad, 
Regnier  represenis  liie  free  l''rench  Iradilion  of  individual  and  fanlaslic  [loelry; 
and  this  is  why  he  is  bolh  Hie  disciple  of  Villon  and  of  Ronsard.  Regnier's 
attacks  bear  upon  two  essential  points  :  Malherbe,  weak  of  invention,  and  slow 
of  imagination,  refuses  the  poet  the  right  to  let  himself  go  wherever  his  spirit 
carries  him;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Malherbe  seeks  trivial  quarrels  with  tlie 
language  and  meti-e  of  wrileis  like  Ronsaid,  du  Bellay,  Desportes,  who  are 
poets  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  As  to  Malherbe,  he  is  only  a  grammarian, 
a  scraper  of  syllables.  If,  besides,  Regnier  reproaches  Malherbe  Avith  Avishiug 
to  talk  as  the  street-porters  talk  at  Saint-Jean,  while  Regnier  himself  is  still  more 
trivial  in  his  language,  it  is  because  Regnier  evidently  implies  the  use  of 
intentional  dullness  rather  than  that  of  popular  language;  and  this  is  again  a 
vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the  poet,  who  should  be  able  to  use,  at  his  will 
and  according  to  his  subjects,  all  vocabularies  and  styles.  With  this  we  may 
compare  Mile  de  Gournay's  protest,  at  that  same  [leriod. 

Regnier's  Style.  —  Regnier  is  an  excellent  writer,  and  since  Rabelais  there 
had  not  occurred  any  other  example  of  such  a  rich  and  picturesque  vocabulary, 
in  which  the  word  created  so  successfully  an  image  or  a  picture.  Regnier  knew, 
like  Malherbe — and  in  one  sense  better  than  he  did — the  value  of  the  word  set 
in  its  right  place.     He   wrote    marvellous   dialogues  like  a  comic  poet;  he  com- 

(1)  J.  Vianey,  Mo^/twrtM  Reg nier  {llachette),  1896. 
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posed  a  couplet  on  Macetlc,  for  iiislauci'j,  like  Moiiere.  And  wlieii  iiu|)iilse  or 
anger  sustained  him,  he  reached  the  eloquence  of  a  d'Aubigne.  But  when  he 
wished  lo  reason,  or  define,  or  inorahse,  his  syidax  is  heavy  and  embarrassed. 
We  can  see  llwil   lie  IkmI  nol  llie  courage,  or  llir  hilcnl,  lo  correct  his  works. 

THEOPHILE  DE  VIAU  (1590-1G26),  liiid  a  \cr>  Iroubled  and  unfortunalc 
life.  Suspected  of  free-thinking,  and  of  Ix'iiig  I  he  author  of  imiJious  poems, 
lie  was  impiisoncd  ;iii(l  exiled,  and 
tiled  young,  lie  had  in  his  lifetime, 
and  a  few  years  after  his  death,  a  wide 
reixiiaiion ;  and,  as  we  sliall  see  later, 
his  liagedy  of  Pyrnme  et  Thisbe  (1617) 
was  nuich  applautled.  Bui  lie  was 
sjji'cially  ri'markable  for  his  odes  and 
elegies,  in  which  he  proved  himself, 
more  than  any  other  of  his  lime,  a  true 
lyrical  poet.  His  poems  Le  Mai  in  and 
Lq  Solitude  will  always  l)c  (jiioled,  tor 
Iheii'  exquisite  feeling  for  nature,  and 
their  extremely  personal  quality  (1). 
His  love  poems  strike  us  as  singularly 
sincere,  in  llii>  midst  of  the  gallant  and 
vapid  poetry  of  t  lie  lime.  Theophile 
wrote,  I  inthermore,  with  a  facility 
which  was  somelimes  successful, 
sometimes  careless.  He  said,  writing 
against  Malherbe,  "  An  able  mind  does 
everything  easily  (2).  "  E.  Faguet  says 
of  de  Yiaii  :  "  He  possessed  fine  poetic 
genius,  but  very  ill-regulated  and  frea- 
kish. He  was  full  of  imagination  and 
wit  (3).  " 


.'II  /, 


Thevfiile    fjJ    icy  touc  en-it er 


I'OUTRAIT    or    TIIEOI'HU.E    DE    V1\U 

After  the  print  engraved  by  P.  Daret. 


The  fame  of  S  A !  N  T  A  M  A  N  D  (1594- 
IGBl)  was  compromised  lor  ever  hy  a  few  verses  from  the  [)en  of  Uoilean.  And 
perhaps  it  would  have  b;>en  better  had  he  never  written  his  long  poem  Moise.  In 
that  case.  Ids  lyric  and  elegiac  poems  would  he  heller  known  and  more  highly 
esteemed,  in  these,  his  work  as  a  poet  is  complete,  characterised  by  high  relief, 
realism,  aiul  an  accurate  feeling  for  nature.     He,  too,  wrote  a   Solitude,   more 


(1)  Morceaii.i-  rhoisis,  2nil  <  ycle,  p.  310. 

(2)  .Morccaux  choisis.  2nil   cycle,  p.  312. 

(3)  Hist,  de  la  litt.  fr.  (Plon),  vol.  II,  p.  23. 
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highly  coloured  than  the  poem  by  Theophile,  and  an  other  piece  entitled  Le 
Contemplafeur,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  and  preserved  (1). 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  (;i619-1655)  was  Ihc  fniished  type  of  the  inde- 
pL'udcnl,  eccenliic  pod.  Endowed  wilh  a  vivid  and  fantastic  imagination,  full 
of  bad  taste  and  of  amusing  invenlions,  he  allained,  in  his  Agrippine  (1653)  to 
tragic  power,  and  to  comic  power  iu  Ids  Pedant  joue  (i654.)  (2).  But  he  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  Hisloire  comiqiie  des  Elals  de  la  Lane  et  da  Soleil,  where  he  seems  a 
precursor  of  Swift.     "  Cyrano  is  interesting  in  Ihe  history  of  literature,  "  says 

E.  Eaguet,  "  because  he  represents,  more  than  other  man  of  his  time,  a  tendimcy 
which  nearly  all  of  them  had,  a  philosophical,  materialistic  or  naturalistic 
tendency,  as  yon  will,  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  centiay  (3).  " 

We  shall  take  up  later,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  poetry  at  the  moment 
when  Boileau  began  lo  write  his  satires  (1660),  a  few  burlesque  or  affected  poets, 
Avho  were  the  continualors  of  the  work  of  this  first  generation.  But  here  it 
suffices  us  to  understand  to  what  an  extent  Malherbe  was  at  first  refuted  or 
misimderstood,  and  by  poets  who,  fo]-  the  most  part,  had  more  genius  than 
himself.      His  (hTmile  trinmpli  about  1660  is  oidy  the  more  significaul. 
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BOTTOM  OF  A  LAMP  DECORA  lED 

By  Sebastien  Le  Clerc  (1637-1714). 


DECORATIVE    EHIEZE    HY.IEW    l,EP\UIE(E    ( Kil  8-l(i82) 


CHAJ'TER  III. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    SOCIAL    INFLUENCES. 


DESCARTES. THE  ACADEMY. 


THE   HOTEL  DE   RAMBOUILLET, 


S  U  M  M  A  R  \' 

Several  influences  combined  to  form  classical   literature.. 

I"  DESCARTES  (iSgO-ibSo)  by  his  Discours  de  Ja  methode  iibS/)  renovated 
philosophy  by  applying  to  it  the  method  of  mathematical  sciences.  He  taught 
his  contemporaries  to  use  their  reason.  He  was  the  first  to  write  in  French  on 
a  philosophical  subject.  His  personal  influence  upon  classicism  should  not  be 
exaggerated,  but  he  helped  to  determine  the  essential  characteristics  of  French 
genius  during  this  period. 

2"  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY  resulted  from  literary  reunions  iield  in  the  house 
ofConrart.  Richelieu  organised  the  Academy,  which  set  to  work  upon  a  Dic- 
tionary, which  appeared  in  1694,  and  began  to  pass  judgment  upon  new  works 
(Le  Cid 
and  mutuailv  instructed  one  another 


riie  Academy  was  a  salon  in  which  men  of  letters  and  great  lords  met 


3"  THE  HOTEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET.— Catherine  de  Vivonne.  marquise  de 
Rambouillet  received,  from  KiiS  to  1660,  tliu  most  distinguished  society  and 
most  celebrated  writers.  She  taught  her  contemporaries  politeness  of  man- 
ners and  language.  This  politeness  degenerated  into  affectation,  especially  at 
Mile  de  Scudery's  and  in  provincial  salons. 

4"  BALZAC  (1594-1564)  wrote  from  Rome  and  from  his  chateau  Letters  upon 
moral  and  literary  subjects.  He  was  eloquent  but  not  very  natural  ;  his  style 
was  serious  and  liarmonious. 

5"  VOITURE  (1598-1648)  was  for  twenty  years  the  "  centre  of  the  circle  "  at  the 
H6tel  de  Rambouillet.  He  had  as  much  imagination  as  he  had  talent  where- 
with to  .amuse  this  society.  His  Letters  are  piquant,  and  often  have  manner- 
isms; his  verses  are  facile  and  witty. 

6"  VAUGELAS  worked  on  the  Academy  Dictionary,  and  published  in  1647 
his  Remarques  sur  la  Lang-ue  fran^aise. 
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A!SY  forces,  contradictory  in  appearance,  united  lo 
form  classicism  :  philosophy,  literary  taste,  the  best 
society.  From  these  resulted  a  harmony  entiiely 
characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
kncAv  hoAv  to  combine  in  its  masterpieces  depth, 
method,  purity  of  language,  elegance  and  clarity. 


I.  —  DESCARTES  (1596-1650). 


DECORATED    LETTER 

of  the  wii  century. 


Biography. —  Rene  Descarteswas  born  at  Lallaye 
between  Tours  and  Poitiers  (4),  in  1596,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  Avas  placed  at  tlie  Jesuit  college  of  La 
Fleche,aii(l  lliose  pages  are  well-known  in  iiis  Disroiirs  de  la  melhode  in  which 
he  speaks  of  liis  masters,  to  whom  he  always  showed  gratitude  and  i-espect, 
although  he  criticised  tlieir  leaching  (2).  Descartes  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  law;  then,  wishing  to  consult  tlie  "  great  book  of  the  world,  " 
and  in  order  to  travel,  he  first  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice  de  Nassau 
in  ilotland,  t  lien  Ilia!  ol'  the  Duke  of  Ijavaria,  and  took  |)arl  in  tlie  'tiiiil) 
Years' War.  It  was  during  liis  lirsl  campaign,  in  1619,  lliat  wliile  living  al  llie 
commencement  of  winter  in  an  apartment  called  a  poele  (llial  is,  iieated  by  a 
stove),  he  meditated  so  profoundly  upon  the  sources  and  the  object  of  our 
knowledge,  that  he  discovered  the  principles  of  his  melliod,  and  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry.  He  Avent  afterwards  to  Ulni  and  to  Prague,  and  was 
a  good  soldier,  though  always  preoccupied  Avith  science  and  pliilosopliy.  He 
resigned  from  the  service,  went  to  Rome  in  1623,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  tried  to  shut  himself  away  from  society;  but  he  soon  began  to  take  part  in 
learned  conferences,  where  he  made  a  vivid  impression.  He  established  him- 
self in  Holland  in  1629,  first  at  Franeker  in  the  Fiise,  afterwards  at  Amslei-- 
dam(3j.  There  he  w^rote  the  Discoiirs  de  la  melhode  (1637),  tlie  Meditations  (1641), 
the  Traite  des passions  (1649j.  This  last  w^ork  was  dedicated  to  Princess  Elisahetii, 
daughter  of  Frederick  V,  king  of  Bohemia.  At  length  he  acccepted  liie  invit- 
ation of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  to  come  to  Stockiiolm,  but  soon  died  there 
on  I'ebruary  11,  1650,  and  his  body  Avas  brouglil  back  to  France  in  1657. 


The  Discours  de  la  M6thode  (1637).  —  Descartes,  like  Pascal,  Avas  first  a 
mathematician.  He  acquired,  in  tlie  practice  of  pure  science,  that  rigour  of 
mind,  an  absolute  confidence  in  reason,  the  need  of  evidence  and  clearness 
which  form  I  he  principles   of    his    philosophical   reform. — His   originality  con- 


(1)  It  is  now  called  La  Huye-Descattes 

(2)  Morceaux  clioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  156. 

(3)  Morceaux  clioisis.  2nfl  cycle,  p.  319. 
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sisted  in  rejecting  authority,  and  setting  aside  the  syllogism,  a  method  of  reason- 
ing wliicli,  at  most,  is  only  capable  of  demonstrating  a  truth  Avhich  is  already 
admitted,  and  not  of  discovering  others.  Descartes  Avished  us  to  reason  with 
our  common  sense,  that  is  to  say,  Avith  our  reason,  "  the  most  equally  apport- 
ioned thing  in  the  world  ",  but  also  that  one  which  we  know  least  how  to  use, 
thi'ough  lack  of  method.  Therefore,  in  his  Disconrs  he  taught  us  how  to  reason 
by  means  o{  analysis  and  synthesis. 

The  following  are  llie  four  rules  of  Descartes'  method  : 

40  "  Never  to  accept  any  fact  as  truth  which  1  do  not  know  to  be  evidently 
liufli.  ''  It  is  the  criterion  of  evidence  substituted  for  that  of  authority,  and  a 
Avhole  section  of  modern  philosophy  is  based  upon  this  principle.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  knoAv  hoAv  to  seek  and  recognise  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
this  evidence,  and  here  Descartes  introduces  the  inathcmatical  method  of 
analysing,  Avhich  is  his  second  rule  ; 

2'*  "  To  divide  each  difficulty  into  as  many  parts  as  possible  and  as  many  as 
would  be  required  in  order  the  better  to  resolve  it.  "  This  is  how  mathemat- 
icians proceed  when  tliey  have  a  problem  to  study,  to  find  the  relations  from 
Avhich  tliey  will  evolve  llicir  solution.  Descartes  simply  applied  this  rule  in  his 
analytical  Geometric ; 

3°  "  To  develop  my  lliought  in  an  orderly  maimer  by  beginning  willi  those 
objects  which  are  the  most  simple  and  the  easiest  to  know,  in  order  to  ascend 
little  by  little,  as  if  by  steps,  to  the  knoAvledge  of  more  complicated  objects.  " 
After  analysis  follows  synthesis,  Avhich  reconstructs,  by  means  of  intuition,  what 
analysis  had  subdivided. 

4°  "  To  make  complete  enumerations.  "  These  complete  lists  are  necessary 
so  that  no  part  of  the  problem  shall  remain  obscure,  and  that  no  consequence 
of  its  solution  shall  escape  us. 

After  liaving  tims  substituted  mathematical  reasoning  foi'  the  scholastic  syllo- 
gism, Descartes  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  himself.  He  clears  his  mind  of  all  his 
previous  knowledge,  and  by  methodical  doubt  he  endeavours  to  re-find  the  evident 
principles  of  a  philosophy.  But  if  he  doubts,  he  thinks,  and  if  he  thinks,  he 
exists  :  and  ttiis  is  tlie  famous  .fe  pense,  done  je  suis  {Cogito,  ergo  sum). 
Through  his  thoughts  he  is  lifted  to  a  knoAvledge  of  the  soul,  then  of  CfOd  :  in 
fact,  he  has  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  which  could  not  come  to  tiim  of  himself, 
being  essentially  a  limited  being,  nor  from  the  external  world. 

We  cannot  follow  Descartes  here  through  the  whole  system  of  his  philo- 
sophy; it  will  suffice  to  note  the  chief  elements.  Only  we  should  add  that 
Descartes  possessed  psychology  and  ethics  :  he  sought  to  determine  the  recip- 
rocal action  of  the  soul  and  llic  body,  lie  analysed  the  passions,  and  his 
moral  system  is  truly  Cornelian  in  that  it  exalts  free  ivill. 

Descartes  as  Writer.  —    the  Discours  de  la  Mefhode  possesses  great  literary 


I'lULoSoPlllCAL    Wl)    SiiCIM.    INFLUENCES  'Ml 

impoiiiiiicc.  Ill  1637,  il  was  (he  first  nioiiuinciil  of  philosopkical  slylc.  Up  to 
that  lime,  philosophois,  like  Ihoologiuns,  sel  loilh  their  doctrines  in  Latin,  and 
a  Latin  bristling  ^vilh  technical  terms.  Descartes,  in  making  use  of  French, 
addressed  himself  not  to  philosophers  and  specialists,  biil  lo  everybody  possessed 
of  common  sense.  \o  more  Icciniical  jaigon,  nor  formulas  of  the  school,  hnl  a 
clear,  simple  and  precise  stalenu-nt  of  new  and  profound  thoughts.  This 
example  Avas  lo  he  followed  by  all  philosophical  and  theological  writers  of  the 
seventeenlh  cciihu)  :  Pascal,  Bossuel,  Malehraiiclic,  Immu'Idh.  —  So  Frciiili  [)rose, 
one  year  after  tlie  appearance  of  I^e  Cid,  produced  its  lirsl  masterpiece.  II  was 
no  longer  an  inadequate  or  frivolous  language,  leaving  In  llii"  Lalin  all  express- 
ion of  general  ideas;  but  willi  Descartes  il  conquered  a  new  world,  and 
Le  Discours  de  la  Methods  proved  it  capable  of  uniting  solidity  of  subject  \\illi 
clarity  of  form. 

Descarte's  Influence.  —  Conqjaralively  speaking,  the  case  of  Descartes  was 
similar  to  that  of  Malherbe,  He  did  not  exercise  an  individual  inlluence  upon 
his  century  as  strong  as  some  have  thought.  He  represents,  and  centralises, 
in  a  way,  a  whole  movement  which  began  with  him.  lint  IhiallN,  the  philos- 
ophy which  he  definitely  set  forth,  and  which  received  the  name  Cartesian, 
Avas  adopted  by  nearly  everybody  in  the  seventeenth  cenluiy.  H  may  be  said 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Porl-Royal,  that  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  A\ere  Ciirlesians.  Car- 
tesianism  was  especially  upheld  by  Father  Mersenne  (l.^iHS-KUB),  wlio  was  a 
fellow-student  of  Descartes  at  the  Jesuits'  school  of  La  Fleche,  and  who  remain- 
ed his  most  devoted  friend;  then  by  Father  Malebranclie,  of  the  Uraloire 
(1638-i71oj,  in  his  Recherche  de  la  verile.  This  influence  Avas  prolonged  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  perhaps  the  encyclopaedist  !<  were  I  rue  conlinuators 
of  Descartes'  system  (1). 

As  to  the  literary  influence  of  Descartes,  il  was  still  loss  of  a  personal  nature. 
It  may  be  believed  that,  Avilhont  him,  the  great  Avrlters  of  this  century  would, 
of  themselves,  have  loved  reason,  truth,  psychology,  and  (jencral  ideas,  and  Avould 
have  observed  in  tlieii-  works  that  order  which  is  one;  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  classical  style.  But  il  is  also  line  llial,  wlien  a  general  tendency  tinds 
expression  in  a  work  of  genius,  and  is  powerful^  incarnated  in  one  individual 
Avill,  Ibis  tendency  is  regularised,  and  exerts  itself  Avith  more  force  and  conti- 
nuity. It  was  so  Avith  Descartes.  He  compelled  his  cenlury  to  become  more 
distinctly  conscious  of  its  own  spirit,  for  which  he  gave  it  inqx'rativc  and  clear 
formulas.  Racine's  psychology  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  Avell  ordered 
even  lo  its  least  nuances,  Roileau's  a'slhetics  Avould  not  have  been  so  distinct 
and  absolute,  nor  Bossuet's  eloquence  so  well  dominated  by  common  sense  and 
reason,  if  Descartes  had  not  served  as  master  for  these  writers.  Finally,  if  all 
the  classical  a\  riters  confiiied  t  hemselves  to  pnicl\  hnmanislic  Ulcralure,  wilhonl 

(1)  Tliis  thesis  is  sustained  by  II.  1?hune riERE, /i'tudes  critiques,  IV,  ISyS. 
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regarding  the  external  world;  il'  Ihey  remained  impersonal  and  general  instead 
of  exposing  the  molions  ol'  llieir  own  senstbilily  or  their  realistic  impressions, 
it  was  again  because  Descartes  liad  cultivated  I  he  general  power  of  reason  at 
the  expense  of  imaginalion. 


II.  —  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

Origin.  —  There  had  always  been  in  France  reunions  of  men  of  letters  and 
scholars,  under  certain  regulations,  as,  for  instance,  the  pays  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Jeux  Floraux  of  Toulouse,  the  Academie  of  Fourvieres,  at  Lyons,  etc. — 
In  the  sixleeidii  century  Cliarles  IX  prolecled  Ihe  assend)ly  founded  by  A.  de 
Baif  in  Ihc^  i'.iiihourg  SaiiU-Marcel,  a(  Paris,  and  granted  it  Ihe  fille  of  Acddemie 
(le  pocsie  el  dc  miisiqiic  (\^10).  Baif  had  only  imilaled  Italian  acadeniies,  then 
numerous  and  nourishing  (1). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sevenleenlh  century,  (Questions  of  literary  and 
grammalical  discipline  look  on  great  importance  :  they  were  discussed  at 
Mademoiselle  de  (lournay's,  lliepoel  ColJetet's,  and  at  the  house  of  the  first 
Freiicli  journalisi ,  Theoplu  asle  Uenaudol .  II  w  as  this  Ivind  of  reunion  which 
was  held  at  the  liouse  of  Valentin  Conrart.  "  About  tlie  year  1629,  "  says 
Peilisson  in  liis  Hislolre  de  V Academie  franniise,  "  a  few  private  individuals, 
living  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  finding  it  very  inconvenient,  in  this  big  city,  to 
visit  each  other  often,  resolved  to  meet  together  at  one  of  tlieir  houses  on  one 
day  of  each  week...  They  assembled  at  M.  (lonrart's,  who  was  most  conven- 
iently able  to  receive  them,  and  lived  in  tlie  lieart  of  the  city...  There  they 
talked  familiarly  together  as  if  making  an  ordinary  visit,  and  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  affairs  of  the  day,  news,  belles-lettres.  If  one  of  the  company  had 
produced  a  work,  as  often  liappcned,  he  willingly  disclosed  it  to  the  others, 
who  freely  gave  him  advice...  and  thus  they  went  on  for  three  or  four  years.  " 

Among  those  who  attended  these  first  seances  at  Conrart's  were  :  Chapelain, 
(iodeau,  Gombauld,  Ilaberl,  Cerisy,  Malleville,  Serizay,  Faret,  Desmarets,Bois- 
roberl.  It  was  Boisrohert,  a  faclolmn  of  liichelieu,  ^\[\o  talked  about  the 
meetings  to  the  cardinal.  Riclielieu,  with  his  natural  tendency  to  bring  every 
thing  under  discipline,  and  being  liimself  informed  concerning  the  language 
and  literature,  felt  tliat  it  would  be  profitable  to  constitute  a  sort  of  govern- 
ment of  letters,  and  caused  the  question  to  be  put  to  these  gentlemen  whether 
they  would  consent  to  I'oiin  an  official  assembly.  This  was  not  accomplished 
witliout  some  difficulty,  but  finally  the  assembly  was  organised;  its  laws  were 
drawn  up  by  Conrart  in  163 i,  and  approved  by  the  cardinal,  and  the  king  gave 
them  letters  pateid  in  1635.     But  they  were  obliged  to    wait   two   years  before 

(1)  The  most  famous  Italian  Academy  was  at  Florence.  Lc  Critsr<\  wliicli  pulilished  a  dictionary 
of  the  Italian  language  (vide  IIauvet'ie,  Ilistoire  de  la  litlerature  UcUieiina,  Paris,  Colin,  1908). 
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llic  Parleincnt  would  consent  lo  rcgislcr  Uk'So  lellors,  tlic  I'liivorsily  having 
piolesk'd  againsi  a  new  body  whose  rivalry  il  feared.  Al  length  liie  Prrnrh 
Academy  was  founded. 

Amoni;  llie  new  members  who  wcir  admilli'd  lo  complele  liie  nuiulxM-  li\ed 
by  llie  stalide,  namely,  forty,  we  should  nienlion  :  Mayiiard,  Colielet,  Sainl- 
Aniaid,  llacan,  I5alzac,  Vangelas,  Voiture  and  Seguier. 

Interior  Organisation.  —  The  Academy,  thcji,  has  always  been  composed  of 


A    SITl'IiNG    AT    THli    PREKCH    ACADEMY    O    THE    -MU)DI,E    OK    THE    XVII    CENTl/UY 

From  a  conteiuporarv  print  enjf raved  by  P.  Sevin. 


forly  niend)ers,  from  ils  foundalion  lo  llic  ])res('nl  da>.  II  lecruils  ilsell.  \l 
the  death  of  one  of  ils  members,  it  discusses  Ihe  claims  of  wrileis  who  solicit 
the  honour  of  being  admitted,  fixes  Hie  date  of  Hie  election,  and  chooses  Ihe 
new  academician  by  secret  ballot,  and  an  absolute  majority.  Under  the  old 
regime,  ihe  king  reserved  his  approval  of  each  election,  as  patron  of  tlie  Aca- 
demy. The  receptions  became  public  in  1671.  The  simple  tliaiil>s  addressed  by 
Ihe  new  member  to  his  confieres  was  transformed  in  l()G()  inio  a  (liscoiirsc,  and 
Hie  reply  of  the  director  assumed  the  same  length.  In  I  his  discourse  were 
always  included  eulogies  of  the  new  member's  predecessor,  as  well  as  of  Riche- 
lieu, Seguier,  Louis  XIV,  and  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  were,  from  the  beginniMg.  presided  l)\  one  of 
ils  members,  elected  director,  assisted  \)y  n  ckancetlor.  .iiid  lhe\  were  cliiinged 
every  cpiarler.     The  secrelai'y  was  elet'led  /'or  life  ^secretitire  perprlnel  ]. 

They  met,  unlil  1642,  al    Hie    hoii«;es  of  the  dilVereid    academicians.      In  lii.d 
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year,  Seguier  gave  Ihem  a  room  in  his  hotel;  and  after  his  death  in  1672, 
Louis  XIV  allowed  them  to  meet  in  the  Louvre.  That  there  should  be  no  preced- 
ence among  the  members  of  this  entirely  literary  assembly,  Louis  XIV  had 
forty  exactly  similar  armchairs  placed  around  the  long  table ;  hence  the  express- 
ion :  faateuil  academique.  There  is  a  record  of  the  occupant  of  each  chair  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when,  the  academies  being  grouped  into  the 
Institute  of  France,  the  tradition  was  broken. 

Each  member  received  after  1672  an  lioiioriiiiuin  for  his  presence  at  the 
meetings,  whicii  constituted  a  small  income  of  eiglil  hundred  livres  (francs), 
Avhich  was  soon  increased  to  1200,  and  is  nowadays  somewhat  larger. 

Thanks  to  the  legacies  Avhich  the  Academy  was  authorised  to  accept,  it  establ- 
ished prizes.  The  lirst  was  a  prize  for  eloquence,  founded  by  Balzac,  the 
second  a  prize  for  poetry,  founded  by  Pellisson.  At  this  time  the  prizes  are 
innumerable  ;  and  the  Academy  is  even  called  upon  to  give  prizes  for  moral 
excellence  every  year. 

Finally,  an  essential  point  is  that,  ever  since  its  birth,  the  Academy  has  not 
been  exclusively  reserved  for  professional  literary  men;  it  admits  patrons  of 
letters,  and  other  great  men.  From  this  fact  arises  a  diversity  the  advantages 
of  which  we  shall  refer  to  later. 

First  Labours  of  the  French  Academy.  —  At  lirst,  the  Academicians  lost 
time  in  reading  discourses  end  memoirs  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  But  their  stat- 
utes obliged  them,  before  everything  else,  to  compose  a  dictionary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  cleansing  the  language  from  impurities  acquired  by  the  speech  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  crowd  at  the  Palace;  from  the  jargon  of  the  courts,  and  bad 
usage  by  ignorant  courtiers,  etc.,  and  for  establishing  a  sure  usage  of  words...  ' 
The  first  plan  for  the  Dictionary  was  rather  original :  simple  words  Avere  placed 
alphabetically,  each  being  followed  by  its  "  compounds,  derivatives  and  dimi- 
nutives. "  Thus  ble  is  followed  by  the  words  blastier  and  emblaver.  Examples 
accompanied  each  word,  and  distinguished  "  poetic  words  from  those  used  in 
prose...  sublime,  mediocre  or  low.  "  A  list  Avas  given  of  authors  from  whom 
to  select  examples.  This  list  is  very  eclectic,  aiul  includes  Amyot,  Montaigne, 
(hi  Vair,  La  Satyre  Menippee,  (JoelTeleau,  du  I'ernui,  Sfiiul-Fran9ois  de  Sales, 
llonore  d'Urie,  d'Ossat;  and  among  the  poets  :  Marot,  llonsard,  du  Bellay,  du 
Bartas,  Desportes,  Berthaut,  Rcgnier,  Mtdherbe,  Theophile,  Rapin.  If  Chape- 
Iain's  advice  had  been  iieeded,  they  would  have  made  an  historical  dictionary, 
in  Avhich  liie  nanu's  of  all  the  authors  Avould  have  been  cited.  But  this  plan 
was  not  followed,  and  only  general  examples  Avere  given  of  good  usage  control- 
led by  good  authors.— The  Avork,  very  active  at  first,  diminished  after  the  death 
of  Vaugelas  in  1650,  and  the  first  edition  only  appeared  in  1694  (1). 

(1)  A  fac-nimile  of  this  first  edition  of  1694  was  puhlisherl  nt  Lilic  in  1902.     As  soon  as  one  edition 
was  finished,  the  .\eadeiny  ])ogan  the  preparation  ot  another,  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  language. 


' Sttrf>ilnn^niifjr^\\itmiimutypiiiH-i'i'icft (laiicn  anal yn '/c7\oraiir<iijKBrxinujiic 
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This  print  ,)ris;,ai-  Riiot's  represents  the.  CardiiK.l  at  tl.e  moment  of  the  loiindalion  of  the 

French   Acadeiiiv. 
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lis  statutes  also  obliged  the  Academy  to  examine  new  works ;  and  Richelieu, 
wlio  wished  to  give  autliorily  to  I  lie  company,  asketl  il  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrel  about  Le  Cid,  which  we  shall  speak  of  further  on.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  academicians,  in  Iheir  Sentiments  snr  te  Cid,  intended  to  begin  a  series 
of  criticisms  on  great  contemporary  works,  and  to  become  a  tribunal  of  literary 
arbitrament.  But,  despite  prodigies  of  cleverness,  the  Academy  in  this  instance 
succeeded  in  satisfying  no  one.  "There  was  one  good  result,  "  says  Emile  Fa- 
guct,  "  in  that  the  Academy  has  never  since  tli;d  time  assumed  tlie  oflice  of 
literary  judge,  and  lias  contented  itself  (wbieli  gives  il  sufficient  aiil  hority  willioul 
compromising  it)  with  its  work  on  the  Dictionary,  rewarding  writers  of  merit, 
succoring  poor  writers  with  the  Academy's  prizes  and  setting  its  approval  upon 
autliors  of  the  first  order  by  receiving  nearly  all  of  them  into  its  member- 
siiit)  (1).  " 

Under  its  statutes,  the  Academy  also  had  to  publish  a  grammar,  a  poetique  and 
a  rhetoriqae.  II  allowed  Regnier-Desmarais  to  publish  the  grammar  in  17b5. 
As  to  the  other  works,  we  may  see,  by  Fenelon's  Lettre  a  VAcadeniie,  that  they 
were  only  projecting  them;  and  these  projects  were  abandoned. 

Influence  of  the  French  Academy.  —  The  influence  of  the  French  Academy 
should  neitiier  be  depreciated  nor  exaggerated.  From  the  time  of  its  foundat- 
ion, it  was  the  butt  of  pamphlets,  among  which  should  be  preserved  the  witty 
comedy  of  Saint-Evremond,  Les  Academis/es  (which  a|)|)i'are(l  in  1«)56),  and  Ihe 
Requites  des  dictionnaires,  by  Menage.  The  Diclionnaive  de  Vnsage,  however, 
constantly  rehandled  and  completed,  was  of  great  assistance  lo  writers  who, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  following  it  altogether,  could  lind  out  words 
in  good  usage  both  al  couut  and  in  town.  For  us,  these  successive  editions  pos- 
sess great  historical  value. 

The  Academy  had  another  advantage,  very  marked  in  Ihe  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  not  without  use  even  in  our  time.  In  reuniting,  in 
a  salon  and  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  writers  sometimes  of  the  most  humble 
origin  and  distinguished  only  by  their  talent  or  genius,  with  great  lords,  sta- 
tesmen, |)ri'lates,  and  illustrious  scientists,  the  Academy  established  among 
Iheman  intellectual  fraternity  by  Avhich  each  could  profit.  No  influence  has 
conlribnied  more  to  the  elevation  of  the  man  of  letters;  nothing  has  more 
revealed  Ihe  proper  value  of  a  great  w  riler  to  those  who  "  have  done  nothing  but 
get  themselves  born.  " 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  Academic  style  has  been,  and  still  is,  insupportable; 
that  certain  writers,  too  preoccupied  with  finding  a  seal  in  ufauteuil  d'immortel, 
have  grown  loo  timid  and  less  original;  that  a  few  critics,  to  prepare  Ihe  way 

Thus  appoured  successively  the  Dictionaries  of  1694,  1718,  1740,  1762,  1798,  1835,  1878  The  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Vusage  must  not  be  contounded  with  the  Diction. naive  liistorique,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1858,  and  which  is  now  in  the  letter  D. 

(1)  Kmilk  FAGiJiiT,  Histoire  lU  ki  Littdruture  franeai^e   Pl.tn     11,  p.  42, 
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for  thoir  candidacy,  have  been  loo  easy  on  I'lilnir  lonriiTcs :  fin.illy.  thai  the 
Academy  ilscir  may  have  Ixmmi  gnilly  of  .systcmal  iiall\  i('|)iilsin;j,  men  whose 
o|)inions  or  lilerary  lemperanient  displeased  il.  II  is  ncvciliieless  line  llial  llie 
French  Academy  liad  in  ils  lime,  and  still  possesses,  the  nstM'nIness  and  the 
preslige  of  a  national  insliUition. 

IIL—  THE  HOTEL  DE  RAMBOUILLET. 
Its  Origin.  —  Fronriherfir-st^years  of  Ihe  sevenieeiilh  rent iny,  society,  releas- 


■■-ir;v--'?»7!^i*xl?^7!!wt^^^ 
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From  a  iirint  l)y  Abralmm  Bosso  (1002-1(576). 


ed  from  the  Ironhles  of  the  religions  wars,  and  eiijo\ing  comparative  peace, 
leoro-anised  itself  before  the  courl  did  :  belween  1(315  and  KiiU  it  conformed, 
in  Ihe  salons,  to  fine  manners  and  fine  language;  it  was  to  be  all  prepared  in  KJGO 
for  I  lie  conri  of  Lonis  XIV. 

Callierine  de   \  ivonne,  daughter  of  a  French  ambassador  to  Home,  was  Ihe 
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daughler  oi'  aa  llaliaii  lady  of  the  highest,  iiohility.  She  married  in  1600  the 
Marquis  de  Rambouillet.  Presented  at  the  eonrt  of  Henri  1\  ,  she  was  shocked 
hy  its  excessive  liberty;  and,  pretending  lo  be  ill,  she  formed  the  habit  of 
staying  at  home.  She  rebuilt,- after  her  oavu  designs,  the  hotel  Pisaiii  wliich 
she  possessed  in  the  rue  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre  (1).  There  she  received, 
between  1618  and  1650,  the  best  society  and  the  most  celebrated  authors.  All 
contemporary  witnesses  are  unanimous  concerning  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet; 
beauty,  wit,  sentiment,  education,  virtue,  she  lacked  nothing.  U incomparable 
Arlhenice  (2)  w'as  a  superior  woman  without  a  shade  of  pedantry.  She  habi- 
tually received  her  guests  in  bed,  in  her  "  blue  chamber.  " 

First  Period  (1618-1630).  —  This  first  period  oi  preparation  was  already  bril- 
lianl.  Mme  de  ilambouillet's  principal  guests  were  :  Richelieu,  still  Bishop  of 
Lug;on,  Cardinal  de  la  Valelte,  the  Marquis  du  Vigean,  Marshal  de  Souvre,  father 
of  Mme  de  Sable,  the  Princess  de  Montmorency,  Mile  du  Yigean,  the  Duchess  dc 
la  Tremouilie,  Angelique  Paulet  (suiiiamed  Ihe  lioness,  because  of  lier  hairj. 
The  eldest  of  tlie  four  daughters  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet,  Julie  d'Angennes, 
assisted  her  motiier  in  receiving. — A  few  men  of  letters,  j)aironised  by  great 
lords,  or  noblemen  themselves,  were  admitted  to  this  brilliant  society  :  Mal- 
herbe,  Racan,  Conrart,  Vaugelas,  Ghapelain,  Segrais ;  Voiture  appeared,  but 
did  not  become  "  the  centre  of  tlie  circle  "  until  a  short  while  later. — Several 
ditrerent  literary  influences  were  subjects  of  discussion  then  in  Ihe  h6tel  de 
Rambouillet  :  those  of  Malherbe,  of  Ilonore  d'Urfe,  and  of  the  Cavaliere  Mainno; 
— tiial  is  to  say,  serious  and  severe  poetry  enliiely  French;  the  romantic, 
psycliological  and  gallant;  and  the  most  refined  Italianism. 

Second  Period  (1630-1645).  —  Other  guests  came  lo  join  the  circle  :  the  young 
Duke  d'Enghicn  (who  was  to  become  the  (Iratul  Conde),  La  Rochefoucaidd,  the 
Duke  de  Montausier  (who  was  to  marry  Julie  d'Angennes),  Mile  de  Bourbon  (sister 
of  Ihe  grand  (Joude,  aiul  wlio  was  to  be  the  second  and  famous  Duchess  de 
ijongueville),  Mile  de  Coligny,  Mile  de  Scudery.  —  Writers  increased  in  number 
among  the  company,  such  as  (leorges  de  Scudery,  Mairet,  Menage,  Colletel, 
Benserade,  Colin,  Rolrou,  Scarron,  Desmarets,  Sarrazin — Corneille  himself  came 
there,  and  read  his  Polyeucte;  and  J3ossuel,  sixteen  years  old,  preached  there, 
they  say,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  tlie  evening.  VVe  should  not  omit  Abbe  (rodeau, 
so  small  that  he  was  called  the  Nain  de  Julie  (he  became  Bishop  of  Grasse),  and 
above  all  Noiture.  That  was  the  time  of  social  entertainments,  country  parties, 
masked  balls,  droll  inventions  of  Voilure's,  and  of   the  reading  of  Madrigals, 

(1)  Cl'.  Larrocmet,  introduction  to  the  edition  of  I.es  Precieitses  ridicules  (Garnier),  p.  12. 

\2)  Artluinicc  is  the  anugraiii  of  Catherine.  It  was  customary,  in  precieuse  society,  to  give  each 
other  surnaiues  in  badinage  (cf  Precieuses  ridicules,  sc  iv).  So,  Julie  d'Angennes  was  called 
Melanide,  Mile  de  Scudery,  Sapho,  Mine  de  Longueville,  Laodamie  and  Mundane,  etc.  ;  Mme  de 
Rambouillet  was  also  called  Cleamire  in  Le  Grand  Cyrus. 
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soanots,  and  imprompfus.  Tn  1641,  the  Duke  do  Moiitansicr  offered  to  Julie 
the  famous  Guirlande,  composed  of  seventy-six  madrigals  written  in  fine  pen- 
manship, surmounted  by  as  many  miniatures  on  vellum  representing  flowers, 
emblems  of  the  physical  and  moral  perfections  of  Julie.  All  tlie  wits  of  the 
liolci  de  llambouillet,  Corneille  included,  liad  worked  on  llu-  volume. 


Decline  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  (1645-1660) 
continued  to  receive  new  and 
sliining  recruits,  sucli  as  Mine 
de  Sevigiie  and  Mme  de  La 
Fayette.  But  Julie's  marriage 
to  VI.  de  Moulausier,  the  Fronde 
troubles,  the  death  of  Voiture 
(1648),  that  of  tlie  Marquis  de 
Rambouillet  (1653),  of  her  eld- 
est sou  (1654),  and  finally  tiie 
marriage  of  lier  youngest  daug- 
hter, Angelique,  to  M.  de  Gri- 
gnan,  all  contributed  to  disen- 
cliant  Mme  de  Randjouillet,  and 
incline  tier  to  retirement.  She 
died  in  1665. 


"  Pr6ciosite  ".  —  "...  A  res- 
olve, a  wager  that  oiu'  woukl 
be  distinguinhed,  as  lliey  would 
have  said  sixty  years  later,  to  be 
superior,  as  we  shoii  Id  say  today, 
was  then  called  precieux  (1).  '' 
It  was  thus  Ihat  Saiule-Beuve 
happily  defined  true  preciosite, 
which  was  a  reaction  both//'o;)( 
liberty  of  nidimcrs  and  licence 


The  salon  of  Arlhrnice 


POH  TRAIT    OK    JULIE    DANGENNES 

From  a  modern  inspired  print  of  the  frontispiece 
of  the  Guirlande  de  Julie. 


of  language. 

The  reaction  against  HbtMty  of  manners  explains  the  place  held  by  galanterie 
at  the  Hotel  de  Raudjouillel .  In  a  remuoii  of  noblemen  and  ladies,  how  could 
they  refrain  from  speaking  aljonf  love?  At  least,  they  would  not  speak  of  it 
as  they  did  at  the  comt  of  Francois  I  or  Henri  I\  ,  in  loo  cavalier  a  manner; 
and  surely  they  would  not  use  it  as  a  tlieme  for  gaulois  or  Italian  tales,  after 
the  fashion  of  Boccaccio,  of  Bona  venture  des  Periers  or  of  Marguerite  de  Na- 
varre.     Mme  de   Randjouillet  seems  to   liave    liad  tlie   honour  to  be  the  first  to 


(1)  Saixte  Bkuve,  i'orlra'Us  (Ic  feinmes,  \i.  :'.2r>. 
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impose  upon  hor  guests  a  perfectly  proper  expression  of  love.  To  accomplish 
lliis,  slie  liad  recourse,  unconsciously,  to  the  reliuements  of  the  cuiirtois  Middle 
Ages.  After  several  centuries  of  gaiiloiserie,  she  acted  over  again  the  part  of 
Marie  de  Champagne,  patroness  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 

"  It  is  necessary,  "  says  Mile  de  Scudery,  "  that  all  men  should  be  lovers, 
and  that  all  ladies  should  be  loved.  "  These  chivalric  and  plafonic  loves  ^vere 
subjects  of  moral  discussion;  "  on  met  une  qiiealion  galaiUe  sar  le  tapis,  "  and 
each  one  gave  his  opinion.  But  though  the  Marquise  saw  only  a  pleasant  game 
in  this  fashion  of  feigning  love,  it  appears  thai  her  daughter  Julie  carried  the 
casuistry  to  excess,  and  introduced  into  the  conversation  some  of  tlie  romantic, 
subtle  and  mannered  faults  of  preciosite.  Jidie  conducted  herself  towards 
M.  de  Montausier — who  had  the  patience  to  Avait  fourteen  years  for  her  to  marry 
lum-like  Armande  towards  Clitandre  in  I  he  Fernmes  savantes. — The  lliird 
degree  of  this  false  gallantry  appears  in  the  novels  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  and 
justifies  the  raillery  of  Moliere. 

With  respect  to  laiKjnage,  the  I'recieuses  of  the  Hotel  de  Uandjouillet  legilim- 
ately  wished  to  endow  it  with,  first  of  all,  decency,  sublilily,  and  at  the  same 
time  propriety.  To  say  evei\vlhiii(j,  without  brutatity  and  witliout  ol)scurity,  even 
those  things  the  most  diflicull  to  speak  aboul,  was  I  he  jirecieux  ideal.  From 
that  point,  one  passes  very  quickly  to  the  Avilly  periplnase,  the  pi([uant  meta- 
phor— after  which  there  is  bul  one  step  more  to  atl'eclation.  But  it  was  not  at 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  that  lliis  last  species  oi  preciosite  was  practised,  but 
in  the  rival  salons  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  Mme  de  Bouchavannes,  the  Countess  de 
Bregis,  and  especially  in  the  provinces,  at  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Lyojis,  and  Mont- 
pellier.  We  learn  all  the  excesses  of  preciosite  from  La  Precieuse  ou  te  Mystere 
des  ruelles,  by  Abbe  de  Pure  (1656),  and  particularly  from  the  Grand  Diction- 
naire  des  precieuses  by  Somaize  (1660). 

It  is  Somaize  wiio  has  preserved  for  us,  along  with  the  namesjand'^surnames 
of  the  principal  precieuses,  tlie  metaphors  which  the  most  extreme  among  them 
used  in  conversation.  The  moon  was  called  :  te  Jtamtjcau  da  silence;  the  bed, 
V empire  de  Morpliee;  the  teeth,  Vameuhteinent  de  ta  bouche;  the  feet,  les  cliers 
souffrants;  the  hand,  la  belle  mouvaiite;  a  candle,  le  ^supplement^du  soleil;  a 
mirror,  le  conseiller  des  graces;  a  glass  of  water,  uu  bain  interieur;ih.e  fireplace, 
V empire  de  Vulcain;[\w  bellows,  ta  petite  maison  cVEote.  The  precieuses  also 
used  abstract  pliraseology  :  avoir  du  Jlel  contre  quetqu'un  (lo  he  angry);  donner 
dans  le  doux  (tlattery),  etc.  Finally,  they  "  pimctuated  "  their  aftirmations 
with  adverbs  like  farieusement,  terriblement,  etc.  Some  of  these  metaphors  have 
passed  into  current  speech,  such  as  laisser  tomber  la  conversation,  mettre  une 
question  sur  le  tapis,  travestir  sapensee. 

In  reality,  and  if  we  pass  over  the  trivial  exaggerations  of  the  false  or 
ridiculousyjrecteMses, preciosite  is  the  spirit  of  politeness  and  elegance  applied  to 
conversation.     It  rises,  as  a  necessary  barrier,  against  invasion  by  coarseness. 
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And  wluMi  \v('  think  lliat  one  of  the  most  sulislaiitial  merits  of  our  classical 
anlhors  is  prctisclj  liie  gift  of  restraint  and  of  distinguished  propriety  in  the 
expression  of  sentiments,  we  cannot  deny  tlie  fortimate  inlluence  exerted  by 
tlie  salons  upon  literature.  The  excesses  soon  came  loan  end;  and  Moliere 
gave  them  their  dcalli-llnusl  in  1G.")9.  The  advantages  survived;  and  Moliere 
himself,  wlio  developed  Ills  work  in  tlie  provinces  and  excelled  in  farces,  owed 
to  tills  purification  and  edf«ca</o/i  of  style  the  correctness  and  liannonious  beauty 
of  the  Misditthrope  and  the  Feinines  savanles. 

W  c  must  now  examine  separately  two  of  the  writers  who  shone  at  the  Hotel 
de  Hambouillel,  Balzac  and  Voiture. 


IV.  —  BALZAC   1594-1654). 

Biography.  —  Jean-Louis  Guez  de  Balzac,  born  at  Angouleme  in  i594,  wrote 
his  first  Letters  from  Rome  in  1624.  lie  had  accompanied  tliere  Cardinal  de  La 
Valette,  son  of  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  to  whom  he  had  first  been  attached.  These 
letters  were  greatly  admired,  and  circulated  in  the  best  Parisian  society;  so  that 
when  Balzac  returned  to  Paris,  he  found  hiiiiself  already  famous.  But,  instead 
of  establishing  himself  in  the  metropolis,  he  retired  to  his  properly  on  the 
borders  of  the  Charenton.and  from  there,  from  Balzac,  he  corresponded  with  his 
conteiuporaries.  la  1(535,  he  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  rarely  appeared  at  the  Hotel  de  Hambouillel;  but  his  letters  were 
awaited,  read  and  admired  there. 

Letters  of  Balzac.  —  These  letters  are  numerous,  and  fill  one  of  the  two  fo- 

fio  volumes  of  liis  UEuvres  completes  (4(i65;.  They  are  addressed  to  all  the  great 
personages  of  his  time;  but  the  greater  number  went  toChapelain  and  Conrart, 
whom  Balzac  knew  to  be  capable  of  appreciating,  and  making  others  appreciate 
his  style.  The  letters  cover  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  especially  criticisms  of  new 
works,  concerning  which  Balzac  liked  to  express  his  judgment  (Letter  to  Cor- 
neille  about  Cinna,  .fanuary  17,  1543).  They  speak  of  the  country,  which  he 
lovetl,  and  where  he  found  the  leisure  and  solitude  necessary  for  perfecting  his 
style  (letter  to  Chapelain,  May  12,  l(j38i,  and  of  religious  and  philosophical 
theme.s  which  he  handles  as  so  many  (jencral  sithjecis:  upon  which  lo  exercise 
his  eloquence. 

His  Eloquence.  His  Ideas.  —  Eiixjiience,  tlial  is  tlie  (ti-l  of  speakim]  finely,  is 
indeed  the  word  used  by  all  Balzac's  contemporaries  to  ciiaracterize  his  style, 
for  his  Letters  were  in  no  sense  improvisations  or  elVusions.  All  is  carefully 
calculated;  all  is  serious  and  noble.  The  phrase  is  admirably  construcled  and 
balanced:  the  word  is  always  full  and  vigorous,  and  put  in  its  right  [ilace.      Bal- 
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zac  therefore  rendered  to  prose  the  same  service  Malherbe  rendered  to  poetry  : 
he  gave  it  force  and  regularity. — But  there  Avere  defects  :  Balzac  did  not  know 
how  to  be  simple,  and  he  made  everything  he  touched  heavy. 

On  tlie  other  liand,  il  is  unjust  to  deny  that  he  had  ideas,  or  to  accuse  him 
of  mere  phrase-making.  His  Letters  strike  us,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  profund- 
ity and  beauty  of  his  ideas.  There  were  no  subjects,  which  he  could  not  elev- 
ate and  sustain  by  philosophy,  morals  and  religion.  As  a  critic  he  has  written 
some  excellent  pages;  and  his  dissertations  to  Mme  de  Rambouillet  on  the 
Romans,  like  his  Letter  to  Corneille,  proved  that  he  had  the  true  historical 
sense.     • 

Me  wanted  to  prove,  besides,  that  he  was  capable  of  writing  longer  works. 
He  published  Le  Prince,  an  indirect  eulogy  of  Louis  XHl;  Aristippe  ou  la  Cour, 
a  dissertation  on  politics;  and  the  Socrate  Chretien.  Though  the  style  of  these 
three  works,  when  read  in  tlieir  entirety,  is  loo  long  drawn  out  and  fatiguing, 
parts  of  them  have  a  striking  solidity,  and  resemble  fragments  translated  from 
Cicero  or  Seneca. 

Greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  who  surnamed  him  Le  Grand  Epis- 
tolier,  Balzac  was  sharply  attacked  by  Father  Goulu,  Superior  General  of  the 
Feuillants,  wlio  accused  liim  of  plagiarism  and  immorality.  Balzac  hauglitily 
defended  himself,  and  public  opinion  was  on  his  side  (i). 


V.  —  VOITURE  (1598-1648). 

Biography  and  Character.  —  Son  of  an  Amiens  wine-merchant,  Vincent 
Voiture  first  filled  tiie  oflicc  of  controller  'general  in  the  household  of  Gaston 
d'Orleans.  He  followed  his  employer  to  Brussels,  and  into  Lorraine,  and  was 
charged  with  missions  to  Spain  and  Italy.  He  became  major-domo  to  the  king  in 
1639,  and  again  made  many  journeys  in  16i0  and  1642.  Introduced  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  by  one  of  his  former  fellow-students  at  college,  the 
Count  d'Avaux,  and  by  M.  de  Chaudebonne,  his  wit  compensated  for  his  lack  of 
birth  and  fortune,  and  he  became  a  personage  there. 

We  will  lirst  consider  Voiture  as  the  man  Avho,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
enlivened  and  amused  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  For  this  employment,  he 
possessed  two  qualities  :  imagination  and  talent.  His  imagination  suggested  to 
him  his  ideas  for  amusing  this  society,  where  no  doubt  people  conversed,  but 
wliere  also  they  did  not  disdain  the  most  frivolous  social  distractions.  Voiture 
invented  disguises.  One  day  lie  contrived  to  have  a  party  of  Swedes  bring  a 
teller  to  Julie  from  Gustavus  Adolphus— a  hero  for  whom  she  had  unlimited 
admiration.     One  day  he  led  some  bears  even  into  the  Chambre  bJeiie.     He  oi- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  114  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  321. 
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gaiiisc'd  coiuiliy  pjirlics  (sec  his  lotlci-  to  Ciudiiial  dc  l.;t  Viilclte,  1630),  masked 
balls  (sco  Ills  k'llcr  from  the  cai'p  to  (he/^/Ae,  1643),  etc.  Men  of  this  sort  are 
iiiiich  appi ccialcd  in  society,  wlicn-  they  are  IrealctI  'very  kindly^but  very  cxi- 
genll).  Noitiiic  was  iiiexhaiislil)le  and  good-nal  iired. — Bid,  on  the  olherhand, 
he  had  talent.  He  was  not 
merely  "  the  gentleman 
who  knows  how  to  lead  the 
cotillon , "  or  play  every  kind 
of  game  ;  he  was  a  poet,  and 
an  epistolier,  he  was  good 
at  I'cpartee,  and  he  possess- 
ed tact.  By  these  means 
he  made  himself  respected, 
and  a  little  feared. 

lie  even  descended  lo  im- 
pertinence, for  he  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  to  in- 
cur the  contempt  Avhich  is 
the  inevitable  rcAvard  of  too 
much  willingness  to  oblige. 
"  He  would  be  insupport- 
able if  he  belonged  to  our 
world,  "  Conde  said  of  him. 
i^id  i(  is  nevertheless  true 
that  Valere,  as  they  called 
him,  reigned  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillcl,  where  he 
was  "  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle, (i)"  and  that  his  dealli 
in  1648  was  the  signal  for 
dispersion. 


ei    rut  U  t>Ar/'i"e     C-  Cl/a-rf  ^ 
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After  the  picture  of  Ph.  de  Champaigne  (1606-1674), 
engraved  by   Robert  Nanteuil  (1623-167S) 


Voiture's  Letters.  —  Voi- 
Inre  did  not  rank  with  Bal- 
zac as  a    letter-vriter;  but, 

like  him,  he  wrote  letters  destined  lo  be  read  in  a  dislinguished  social  circle, 
and  whose  style  consequeidly  is  very  polished.  His  lellers  were  addressed  to 
great  personages  whose  prolege  he  was,  or  to  friends  al  the  Hohd  de  Uambouillel. 
They  number  two  hundred,  and  were  collected  aflei-  his  dealh  by  his  nephew 
Pinchene.  , 


(1)  They  then  said  Ic  ruiid  as  later  thoy  said  le  cercle. 
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They  arc  various  in  tone.  Tlie  celcbrafed  letter  ou  Richelieu  may  be  first 
mentioned;  it  was  written  in  1636,  after  the  taking  of  Corbie,  and  is  couched 
in  the  most  substantial  and  historical  style.  Voiture  was  capable  of  talking 
seriously  about  the  Romans  and  about  Alexander  to  Mme  Rambouillet  (Let- 
ter XXXVI).  The  letters  to  great  noblemen,  like  Conde,  the  Marquis  de  Pisani, 
the  Count  d'Avaux,  and  Cardinal  de  La  Valette,  consist  of  a  piquant  mixture 
of  hyperbolical  eulogy  and  social  badinage.  Voiture  excelled  in  narrative  :  he 
tells  us  wittily  how  he  was  taken  in  (Leiler  iX);  oi-  Imw  he  journeyed  on  the 
Rhone  (Letters  GXXVII  and  CXXVIII);  he  gives  Cardinal  de  La  Valette  a  charm- 
ing description  of  a  country  fete  (Letter  X).  Sometimes  he  carried  badinage 
too  far,  as  in  the  too  famous  letter  from  the  carp  lo  the  pike.  But  altogether 
this  correspoiulence  is  that  of  a  very  witty  m;iu,  who  knew  his  language  exceed- 
ingly well,  who  had  infinite  resources  of  wit  and  slyle,  and  who  may  only  be 
reproached  with  having  tried  too  hard  to  please  (1). 

His  Poetry.  —  Voilnre  wrote  epitres  en  vers,  sonnets,  stanzas,  madrigals,  epi- 
grams and  rondeaux.  Like  Marot  before  him,  lie  wrote  poetry  on  current  so- 
cial events,  and  in  this  he  was  past  master.  His  essential  quality  is  a  certain 
facility  in  making  liis  poini,  wliich  slill  chaiins  the  reader;  a  talent  for  finding 
a  terse,  J  mat  sentence  which  fully  satisfies;  and  a  Iridy  astonishing  rightness  in 
the  use  of  mehqjhois  and  figures.  To  this  he  added  a  sometimes  pathetic  grace 
of  sentimental  badinage  which  Marot  never  knew.— But  we  must  note  also  an 
abuse  of  wil,  of  mythology,  some  Italianisms,  and  in  it  all  an  air  of  futility 
which  spoils  llie  most  finished  pieces.  A  rivalry  was  also  set  up  between  Voi- 
ture's  sonnet  on  Uranie  and  Benserade's  on  Job,  so  that  I  he  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
was  divided  into  Uranistes  and  Jobelins,  Mme  de  Lougueville  conducting  the 
first  party,  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  the  second  (2). 


VI.  —  VAUQELAS  (1585-1650). 

This  review  of  those  who  took  part  in  I  he  perfeeling  of  French  prose  would 
be  incoinplele  wilhonl  llie  inenlion  of  Vaugelns  who,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
from  ils  foundalion,  worked  zealously  upon  llie  Dictionary.  He  published 
in  1647  his  Remarques  siir  la  langiie  frangaise,  which  is  useful  as  a  complement 
to  the  Dictionary,  and  in  which  he  bases  his  authority  for  accepting  or  reject- 
ing an  expression  upon  good  usage  at  court  and  in  society,  corroborated  by 
great  writers. 


o 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  H8  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  329. 

(2)  Morceauo:  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  340. 
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[•ORTRAIT    OF    RICHELIEU 

The  names  of  the  forty-tifst  academicians  radiate  round  the  image 
of  "  Son  Eminence  ducalo  ". 


Dks  Gisanues.  —  llist.  of  l''i-     I. iter. 
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DECORATIVE    FRIEZE    BY    JEAN    LEPAUTRE    (1618-1682). 


CHAPTEH    IV. 

THE     FORMATION     OF    CLASSfCAL    TRAGEDY 
CORNEILLE    AND    HIS    TIME. 


SUMMARY 

1°  BEFORE  CORNEILLE,  the  dramatic  genres  were:  the  pastoral,  the  tragi- 
comedy, the  tragedy  ;  and  all  these  genres  still  enjoyed   wide  liberty  of  form. 

—  It  was  HARDY  who  from  1600  to  i63o,  furnished  plays  for  the  theatre  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  pieces,  forty  of  which 
he  published.— 7H£0PH/L£D£  VIAU  published  in  1617  InsPyrameetThisbe. 

—  MAIRET  composed  in  1634  his  Sophonisbe,  the  first  regular  tragedy  pro- 
duced. 

2°  CORNEILLE  (1606-1684)  made  his  debut  with  a  comedy  [Melite,  1629),  achiev- 
ed a  triumph  with  Le  Cid  in  i636,  and  composed  tragedies  and  comedies 
until  i652.  He  retired  from  the  theatre  for  seven  years,  returning  in  1659  wlih 
CEdipe,  and  continuing  to  write  until  1674.  He  died  in  poverty  in  1684. — 
History  of  his  dramatic  work. — Corneille  lent  himself  with  difficulty  to  the 
Aristotelian  rules;  he  chose  his  subjects  from  history,  especially  that  of  the 
Romans;  he  liked  to  complicate  the  action  in  order  to  increase  the  merit  of  his 
heroes,  in  whom  he  incarnated  w^ill ;  he  portrayed  love  as  a  generous  pas- 
sion founded  upon  esteem;  his  dramatic  work  is  "  a  school  for  greatness 
of  soul  ;  "  his  style  is  oratorical  and  serious  ;  he  is  the  greatest  French  writer  in 
verse. 

3°    CORNEILLE'S    CONTEMPORARIES    :    ROTROU,    author    of  Saint-Genest 

(1646)  and  of  Venceslas  (1647);  DU  RYER;  TRISTAN  L'HERMITE;  THOMAS 
CORNEILLE,  brother  of  Pierre,  author  of  Timocrate  (i(")36),  Ariane  (1672),  and 
Le  Comte  d'Essex  (1678),  a  very  clever  and  much  applauded  dramatist. 
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OECORATEn    LETTER 

by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-1675) 


I.  —BEFORE  CORNEILLE  (1600-1630). 

he  Genres.  —  Al  Ihc  beginning  of  Ihc  scventeentli 
century  sevcr;il  genres  seethed  to  sliare  (he  favour  of 
I  he  public.  A\ilhoiil  speaking  here  of  comedy  or 
farce,  serious  drama  was  represenled  by  tragedy, 
tragi-comedy  and  Hie  pastoral.— Tragedy,  according 
lo  A.  de  Monlchrestien,  was  uol  yet  regularly  establ- 
ished under  Ihe  form  mscmI  by  Corneille,  lloliou, 
Racine,  etc.;  nor  was  not  luilil  Main-rs  Sophonishe 
in  iG'Al  (I  ).  II  was  necessary  lo  wait  until  the  public 
was  capable  of  appreciating  a  more  austere  beauly, 
that  it  should  become  more  interested  in  morals  and 
psychology,  and  should  lose  ils  infal  nation  for  Ihe 
exlraordinary  or  Ihe  insipid.  The  other  two  genres 
satisfied  much  more  the  public  taste:  the  tragi-com  edy  with  its  SAvord-and- 
cape  adventures,  its  extravagances,  Ihe  freedom  of  its  presentation,  ils  hap|)y 
denouement,  was  a  sort  of  aristocratic  melodrama;  and  Ihe  pastoral,  Avhich 
came  from  Italy  (Tasso's  Amtnia 'appeared  in  1571)  united  romantic  action 
with  romantic  sentiments.  We  shall  revert  to  each  of  these  genres  played  at 
the  Hotel  de  Hourgogue  and  the  Marais,  and  their  principal  aulhors. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  .century  that  regidar  trou])es  of 
professional  actors  succeeded  to  the  confreries  and  temporary  associations  in 
Paris.  Already,  in  1599,  Ihe  director  of  a  travelling  troupe  of  actors,  Valleran- 
Lecomte,  had  rented  their  hall  in  the  Hotel  de  Rourgogne  to  the  Confreres  de 
la  Passion;  and  this  troupe  made  several  more  journeys  into  the  provinces,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  t6'"28  that  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  became  a  permanent 
theatre  like  those  of  to-day.  A  few  of  Ihe  actors  of  this  ti-onpe  fomuled  the 
theatre  of  the  Marais,  in  the  rue  de  la  Polerie,  which  became  celebrated  for  its 
presentation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille.  To  Valleran-Lecomte's  troupe 
was  attached  a  young  poet  named  Alexandre  Hardy. 

HARDY  (1509-1630)  is  only  known  as  official  play-wright  to  the  ?16tel  de  Bour- 
gogne. He  must  have  earned  his  living  painrnlly,  if  w(>  may  judge  by  the  fever- 
ish activity  with  which  he  produced  a  great  number  of  [lieces  in  abotd  thirty 
years  :  it  is  believed  thai  he  must  hav(>  composed  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
though   only  forty  were  printed  (0  volumes,  1623-1628)  of  pastorals,  tragi-co- 


(1)  Sophonisbe  is  usually  dated  1629.  M.  E.  Rigal  adopts  the  date  lfi34  (Gf.  Histob'c  de  lo,  Litte- 
rature  franraise,  Jvi.i.EviLhE,  CoUn,  vol.  IV,  p.  231,  note,  and  (i.  252).  Concei-ning  the  origin  of 
tragedy,  and  the  first  theorists  on  the  subject,  p.  25n. 
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modies  and  tragedies  {Didon  se  sacrifianl,  La  Mori  d'Achille,  Coriolan,  La  Mori 
d' Alexandre,  etc.). 

Hardy's  tragedies  Avere  presented  like  the  anci&ni  Mysteries,  the  scenery  repres- 
enting several  places  at  once.  The  action  moved  with  the  characters,  from 
one    country    to    anotlier,    and    was    not     limited    Ijy    the    Iwenty-foin-    hours 


HEPRESENTATION    OF    "    l.A    MIRAME    "    BY    CAKDINAL    DE    KICHELIEE,    GIVEn'^AT    THE 

PALAIS-CAUDITVAL    THEATRE 

From  a  print  by  Etienne  de  la  Belle. 


rule.  But  Hardy  already  Avas  conscious  of  the  classical  crisis.  "  Wishing 
to  write  a  Coriolan,  he  did  not  begin  willi  the  siege  of  Corioles,  as  Sha- 
kespeare did,  but  with  tlie  disgrace  of  tlie  Roman  hero;  and  thencefor- 
ward there  remained  but  one  question  :  Would  Rome  or  Coriolanus  be 
the  victim  of  this  act  of  ingratitude  ?  Writing  Didon,  he  did  not  begin 
with  llic  disembarking  of  the  Trojans  in  Africa,  like  the  Englishman  Mar- 
lowe or  the  Italian  Giraldi,  but  by  Eneas'  desire  to  leave  Carthage  and  follow 
his  destiny;    and  thenceforth  there  is  but   one   question  :   Can  Dido  hold,  or 
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can  she  nnl   liold  Eneas?     Will  slie  bo  happy,  or  will  -lie  kill  herself  (1)  '"  ? 

Fuitheiinoie,  Hardy  already  knew,  as   a    geniiiiie  playwright,  how    to   bring 
out  the  interest  and  the  nnily  of  sentiments  of  his  cliaracters,  and  how  to  hold 
the  spectator's  attention  by  the  continuity  of   his   scenes.     In  short,  his  was  a 
genre  of  tragedy   of  wider 
scope  than  the  classical,  and 
he    only    lacked  the  genius 
to  make  its  form  final. 

Hardy  composed  mostly 
tragi-comedies,  a  genre  then 
essentially  free  in  choice  of 
subject,  breadth  of  action, 
number  of  characters,  and 
the  nimiber  of  juxtaposed 
scenes.  A  few  of  these  pie- 
ces required  several  '■  joiir- 
nt'-es  "  to  play  :  Lllistoire 
ethiopiqiie  required  eight, 
live  acts  being  given  each 
time  (2).  The  tragi-comedy 
is  more  a  fusion  of  seveial 
genres  than  a  genre  in  itself. 
Heroic  comedy  was  to  dev- 
elop from  it,  in  the  style  of 
Corneille's  iJon  Saiiclie,  and 
Moliere's  Don  Garcie  de  Na- 
varre.—  Hardy  also  definit. 
ely  developped  the  tjpe  of 
a  thii'd  genre,  the  pastoral, 
in  which  I  he  characters  are 
Arcadian  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses.  Here  the 
inlluence  of  Astree,  the  fam- 
ous novel  by  Honore  d'Urfe  (1610-19),  was  evident,  as  well  as  llial  of  llaly. 
It  was  under  this  double  influence  lliat  liacan  wrote  his  iicnjericii  in  dram- 
atic form  (3).  D'Urfe  himself  conipos(>d,  in  16"25,  a  Syivainrc,  wliicli  mnsi 
not  be  confounded  Avith  Maiict's:  and  riond)anld  puldi-ilied.  in  |(i2S,  an  .\iua- 
ranthe. 


POUTUAIT    OF    MAIHET 

After  a  lithography  copied  on  a  contemporary  print. 


(1)  E.  RiGAL,  Hisloire  de  la  Litterature  fraiit-aise,  Jullevillo-CoUn,  IV,  p.  20fl. 

(2)  CI".  RiGAL;  loc   cit.,  p.  212.     Read  the  analysis  of  Gesippe  et  Elmire  anil  of  Fregoncle. 

(3)  Gf.  p.  301. 
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THEOPHILE  DE  VIAU  (1590-1626),  who  loft  a  Iragcdy,  Pyrame  et  Thisbe 
(1617;,  and  Berberies,  a  paslonil  played  in  1619,  was  also  famous  as  a  lyric 
pocL  (Ij.  Two  lidiculous  versos  are  quoted  from  it  about  the  poniard  which 
blushed  for  its  own  cowardice  in  being  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  master; 
but  the  piece  is  worth  more  than  its  repulalion.  According  to  M.  Kigal,  Theo- 
phiJe's  merit  lies  in  having  rcinliodnced  jioelry  into  tragedy,  which  Hardy,  as 
a  theatrical  Avriler,  had  too  siriclly  banished.  We  find  in  Theopliile's  work 
lyricism,  and  a  lyricism  precieux,  along  with  an  often  daintily  expressed 
tenderness. 

MAIRET  (1604-1686;.  —  The  Classic  Unities.  —  The  Iwo  most  celebrated 
pieces  of  this  enemy  of  Corneille's  are  :  a  pasloial,  Silvanire  (1631),  the  preface 
of  which  is  important  as  it  deals  Avilh  the  queslion  of  the  unities;  and  a  tra- 
gedy, Soplionisbe  (IQ3  t).  In  Sop/io/u'sbe  Mairet  puts  into  practice  the  principles 
formulated  in  his  preface  to  Silvanire. 

A  certain  F.  Ogier  had  Avritlen  in  1628,  a  preface  for  Tyr  el  Sidoii,  Jean  de 
Schelandre's  tragedy  in  two  "■  journees.  "  In  this  he  sustains  very  interesting 
arguments  in  favour  of  liberty  as  to  time.  Mairet  replies  to  Ogier,  demanding 
unity  of  action  and  unity  of  time  :  the  whole  action  should  pass  in  lAventy-four 
hours;  and  his  chief  reason  is  probability,  as  Scaliger  had  said  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Unity  of  lime,  especially  if  it  is  founded  on  probability,  must  lead  to 
unity  of  place,  and  thus  greatly  aller  the  system  of  presentation  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne. — These  three  unities  are  strictly  observed  for  the  lirsl  time  in 
Mairet's  Sophonisbe.  If  we  add  to  this  characteristic  the  historical  subject  of 
the  piece,  its  nobility  of  tone,  the  psychological  analyses  which  explain  the 
actions  of  the  characters,  Ave  shall  see  that  Mairet  Avas,  in  1634,  the  true  j)re- 
cursor  of  Corneille  ;  and  for  this  reason  his  name  Avill  not  _^die  (2).  It  is  un- 
fortunate, Avithout  doubt,  that  Mairet'  should  have  taken  part  in  the  quarrel 
about  Le  Cid,  and  rather  unpleasantly;  but  we  must  imagine  his  vexation  at  the 
brilliant  success  of  a  rival.  Indeed,  in  1636,  he  abandoned  tragedy  for  tragi- 
comedy. ^ 

We  noAv  proceed  to  Corneille,  reverting  again  later  on  to  his  contemp- 
oraries. 

II.  —  CORNEILLE  (1606-1684). 

Biography.  First  Years.  —  Fontenelle,  a  nephcAv  of  Corneille,  said  truly  : 
"  The  life  of  M.  (Jorneille,  as  a  iirivate  individual,  was  not  sufficiently  important 
to  be  Avritteu;  and,  as  an  illustrious  author,  his  life  Avas  properly  speaking  the 
history  of  his  Avorks.  "  So  his  biograjahy  can  be  briefly  Avritten;  it  suffices  us 
to  note  the  dillcrent  stages  of  his  life. 

(1)  Gf.  p.  305. 

(2)  Morfeaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p  342. 
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I'iL-riT  Conicillc  was  boiii  at  Hoiicii  on  .lime  6,  1606,  of  a  bourgeoise  family  of 
minor  officials,  his  falluM-  bciiifj;  Maslcr  of  Waters  and  Forcsls.  He  studied  at 
tilt-  .icsiiils'  college  in  Ills  iiaiive  lown.  and  was  a  very  good  stndenl.  Ilial  is  to 
say,  an  excellent  Latinist.  liis  genius,  with  its  natural  bent  for  power,  grand- 
eur and  declamation,  fonnd  appropriate  food  in  the  Latin  orators  and  poets. 
He  particularly  liked  S(>neca  in  his  tragerlies,  and  Liicanns,  both  Spanish 
Konians,  and  pocl-moraii-ls  \\lin>c  woik  abounded  in  snblinic  or  ingenious 
sentences,  and  ma- 
gnificent tirades.  ;  r;    '  '        ~  ~    "^     '  "" 

After  leaving  col-  ^^:_ 

Iege,Gorneille  stud- 
ied law,  and  bought 
in  16:28  an  office  of 
advocate-general  to 
tlie  Table  de  inarbre 
dii  Palais,  w  hich  he 
h(dd  until  1650.  He 
owed  above  all  to 
his  legal  studies  the 
art  of  arguing,  and 
the  dialectics,  at 
once  su  bsl  a  n  I  ia  1 
and  over-subtle , 
which  enliven  the 
speeches  of  his  char- 
acters. How  many 
scenes  in  Le  Cid,  in 

Polyeucle,  and  even  in   the  least  of  his  tragedies,  are  real  pleas,   in  which  the 
listener  a[)plauds  equally  the  attack  and  the  defence. 


CO.NEILLE  S    HOUSE    AV    PETn'-CR01\    PKES    RULE.N 

]l  is  said  that  Pierre  Gorneiile  retired  here  to  write  his  tragedies. 


His  debuts  at  the  Theatre.  —  Nothing  in  Corneille's  peaceful  and  modest 
provincial  life  .seemed  to  destine  him  foi-  I  he  theatre, — a  proof  tlial  geniii> 
creates  for  itself  favourable  circumstances  and  opportimities,  for  its  mani- 
festation. A  social  adveidure  at  llouen  inspired  him  with  a  sonnet  to 
Mile  Milet,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  this  sonnet  in  a  comedy, 
Melite,  which  was  acted  at  Paris  in  16"2!).  The  success  of  Melite  encouraged 
Corneille  to  produce  successively  several  more  comedies,  and  in  1635  his  first 
tragedy,  Medee.  Corneille  was  then  in  Paris,  wliither  the  success  of  his 
first  pieces  had  drawn  and  partly  established  him.  It  was  probably  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  also  to  assure  liimself  of  a  powerful 
patron,  that  he  woiUed  in  llie  company  of  the  "  five  authors  "  of  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu.      Richelieu,  who  Ihoughl  lie  liimself  had  dramatic  talent,  would  draw 
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up  llic  plan  of  a  pastoral  or  comedy,  and  dislributc  the  acts  to  bo  put  into 
verse  by  CorneillP,  Boisrobcrt,  Colletet,  L'Estoile  and  Rolron.  It  is  known 
that,  for  having  modified  the  third  act  of  tlie  comedy  of  the  Tuileries,  Corneille 
Avas  accused  of  incoherence,  and  probalily  dismissed.  We  may  remarlc  here 
Corneille's  nialadioil  ness  in  pleasing  gical  personages.  Very  proud  but  very 
liinid,  yel  feeling  Dial  i)e  liad  need  of  Iheir  supporl,  he  Avrole  dedications  and 
epislles  of  wliich  the  humble  and  somelimes  supplicating  lone  astonishes  and 
pains  ns.  (See  especially  the  dedication  of  Horace  to  Hichelieu,  of  Cinna  to 
M.  de  Monloron,  of  Pompee  to  Ma/arin). 

The  Period  of  his  Masterpieces.  —  This  period  began  in  1636  with  Le 
(]id.  The  (juarrel  wliich  followed  spoiled  the  years  1637  and  1639  for  Cor- 
neille. But  he  published,  one  aflei-  ar\other,  Horace  and  Cinna  in  1640;  Polyeucte 
and  Pompee  in  1643.     In  1647  he  Avas  received  into  the  French  Academy. 

Retirement  (1652-1659).  —  In  1652,  the  failure  of  Perl harite  discouraged  him; 
and  he  left  l^aris  and  retired  to  Uouen,  where  he  did  nothing  but  finish  his 
translation  in  verse  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  ",  and  prepare  an  edition 
of  his  Complete  Works.  He  th'Mi  lived  at  Uouen  in  the  same  house  with  his 
brotlier  I'lioinas,  and  lliere  lie  remained  for  seven  years.  He  had  married 
Mile  de  Lampeiiere  in  1640,  and  had  seven  c'hildren.  Of  three  surviv- 
ing sons,  two  were  .officers,  one  of  wlu)m  died  at  the  siege  of  Cii-avc  in  1674, 
aiul  he  was  the  grandfather  of  .Marie-Anne  Corneille  whom  AOllaire  adopted 
and  dowered  with  the  proceeds  of  his  Commentaire  (1764).  The  third  son, 
Thomas,  became  Abbot  of  Aiguexive  in  1680.  One  of  his  daughters  took  the 
veil;  another  married  and  was  the  giatid-auid  of  Charlotte  Corday.  Corneille 
lived  like  a  simple  citizen,  working  on  iiis  sacred  poetry,  on  critical  discourses 
concerning  his  art,  and  critical  studies  of  his  own  pieces. 

Return  to  the  Theatre  (1639-1674).  —  In  162^8,  certain  circumstances  which 
have  not  been  clearly  explained  caused  Corneille  to  return  to  the  theatre. 
Moliere's  troupe  came  to  Uouen  and  played  several  of  Corneille's  dramas,  Avhich, 
as  Ave  know,  were  included  in  their  repertory.  In  addition,  Fouquet  oilered 
Corneille  a  large  sum  if  he  would  compose  a  new  tragedy,  and  proposed  three 
subjects  foi'  him  to  choose  from.  Corneille  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and 
produced  in  1659  his  OEdipe,  with  great  success.  This  play  was  followed  by  ten 
others,  wilh  varying  success.  Bid,  in  1674,  Siirena  fell  Hat,  and  Corneille,  then 
aged  sixty-eight,  definitely  renounced  the  theatre. 

There  are  various  disputable  stories  on  the  subject  of  the  poverty  of  his  last 
years.  Having  always  lacked  tact  and  restraint  in  his  demands  as  well  as  in 
his  gratitude,  and  having  expressed  them  in  verse,  where  hyperbole  would  more 
naturally  find  a  place  than  in  simple  letters,^ Corneille  himself  contributed   to 
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I'dHI  KAir    Ol-   COHNKILLE    IN    Ki'lS. 

Fniiu  a  [iriiit   bv  Mii/liel  Ijasiie. 
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accredit  these  anecdotes.  It  is  sure  tliat  he  earned  comparatively  Ultle  from 
his  dramas,  and  impoverished  liimseJf  in  dowering  his  daughters  and  sons, 
especially  the  two  officers  who  "  kept  up  a  position  suited  to  noblemen.  ' 
In  1677  he  addressed  an  epistle  inverse  to  tiie  king,  and  in  1678  a  letter  to  Col- 
Ix'rl,  to  sohcil  an  abbey  for  his  son  Thomas,  lie  obtained  it  ;  but  the  pension 
of  I  wo  Ihousarul  Uvres  Aviiich  had  been  settled  upon  him  in  i66'2  ceased  to  be 
paid  in  1674;  and  thougli  in  1678  it  Avas  again  paid  to  him,  the  payments  were 
irregular.  Boursault  tells  us  that  Boileau,  a  few  months  before  Corneille's 
death,  offered  to  give  up  his  own  pension  to  him.  Louis  XIV  sent  Corneille 
two  hundred  louis  from  the  privy-purse  a  short  time  before  the  poet's  death. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  Gorneill(>  could  not  meet  his  heavy  expenses;  and 
perhaps  may  be  accused  of  an  unskilful  use  of  his  fortune  (1). 

Corneille's  Character.  —  His  character  is  already  evident  in  his  l:)iography; 
but  several  details  may  be  added.  Corneille  was  not  at  alia  man  of  the  world; 
he  said  of  himself  :  "  As  God  made  nu^  a  bad  courtier,  so  1  have  found  at  court' 
more  praise  than  benefit,  aiul  nioi'e  esteem  than  profit  (2)  ".  La  Bruyere  drew 
an  excellent  portrait  of  Corneille  in  169U,  six  years  after  his  death,  in  this 
celebrated  passage  : 

"  Another  (3)  is  simple,  timid,  a  tiresome  talker;  he  takes  one  word  for 
another,  and  only  judges  of  the  merit  of  his  piece  by  the  amount  of  money  it 
gains;  he  cannot  recite  it  or  even  read  it.  Hut  leave  him  to  rise  by  his  own 
composition,  and  he  is  not  less  than  Augiisle,  Panipee,  Nicomede,  Heracliiis ;  he 
is  a  king,  and  a  great  king;  he  is  a  politician,  a  philosopher;  he  undertakes  to 
make  heroes  speak  and  act;  he  depicts  the  Romans,  and  they  are  grander  and 
more  Roman  in  his  verse  than  in  their  own  history.  "  Evidently,  his  contemp- 
oraries were  struck  by  the  contrast,  in  him  whom  they  called  le  bonlioinine 
Corneille,  between  the  man  and  his  genius.  For  Corneille,  a  peaceful  and  timid 
cilizeu,  churchwarden  of  his  parish,  fathci-  of  a  family,  ruining  himself  for  his 
children,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  (he  romanticist  poet:  "  lie  does  not  feel 
himself  to  be  intended  for  any  social  or  political  function.  He  is  great  oidy 
in  intellect  which  in  him  was  sublime,  ''  says  La  Bruyere  (4.). 

Thci-e   was  absolute   opposition    between    Corneille's    religion    and    that    of 

(1)  This  slori/  of  the  shoe  is  also  told.  In  1852,  a  man  of  learning  published  at  Rouen  a  letter 
IVoiu  an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  written  in  1674,  to  Paris,  in  which  the  principal  passage  was  :  ••  I 
have  seen  M.  Corneille, our  relative  and  friend...  We  went  out  together  after  dinner  and  in  the  rue 
de  la  Parcheminerie,  he  entered  a  shop  to  have  his  shoo  mended,  which  was  ripped.  He  sat  down 
on  a  bench  and  I  near  him;  and  when  the  workman  had  finished,  he  gave  him  three  pieces  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  I  wept  to  see  so  great  a  genius  reduced  to  such  a  depth  of  poverty.  "  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  wrote  a  celebrated  poem  on  this  theme,  in  which  romanticism,  a  la  Vigny,  has  free 
play.  The  anecdote  is  not  accepted  as  authentic  nowadays.  See  F.  Bouquet,  Points  obscnrs  de 
/a  vie  de  Corneille  (2nd  part,  chap,  v),  Paris,  1888. 

(2)  Avertissement  au  iecteur,  ed.  of.  1644. 

(3)  He  had  just  spoken  of  La  Fontaine  (chap.  i.\,  J)es  Jugemenls). 
H)  Caracteres,  chiH).  I  (Des  Oxvrayes  de  I'espril). 
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Racine.  Corneille  never  saw  any  incompatibility  between  the  tliealre  and 
Christian  devotion,  wliereas  li.iciiic,  from  llie  day  w lien  he  was  converted,  gave 
up  writ  iiig  tragedies. 

Corneille  died  in  I'aris,  September  30,  1684,  and  was  buried  iu  llie  Church  of 
Saint-Roch. 

History  of  his  Plays.  —  Corneille  l)ciiaii  I)y  wriliiiji-  coiucilics.  His  first  piece  \v,is 
Melite  (U;29).  TJie  plot,  of  the  lirsl  pari  at  least,  is  rather  iiiyeiiioiis,  and  has  often 
been  used  again  in  tlic  tlieatre.  A  young  man,  Eraste,  betrothed  to  Melite,  presents  to 
lier  his  friend  Tiicis  ; -.md  Tircis  is  soon  loved  by  ^l/e/i/e.  To  revenge  himself  £/'a.s'/e  writes 
false  letters  calunuiialing  Melite.  Tircis  ljt'li(.'ves  himsef  tjetrayed,  anil  declares  lie  will 
kill  himself;  Melite,  who  receives  a  report  of  his  death,  swoons;  Eraste  is  told  that 
Melite  is  dead,  and  he  goes  mad.  Finally,  everything  is  cleared  up,  and  Melite  mar- 
ries Tircis.  —  In  his  critical  study  (1),  Corneille  tells  us  what  qnality  it  was  that 
most  forcihly  appealed  to  his  contemporaries  :  "  The  no\elly  'of  this  kind  of  comedy, 
of  1\  hich  there  v\  as  no  example  in  any  other  language,  and  naive  style  which  reproduc- 
ed the  conversation  of  honneles  gens,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  this  surprising  good 
fortune.  "  At  this  period,  in  fact,  comedy  was  somewhat  coarse  and  fidl  of  buffoonery : 
it  was  always  farce.  For  dignity  of  composition  it  « as  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
tragi-comedy  and  the  pastoral.  Corneille,  therefore,  hiid  the  indisputable  glory  of 
having  produced  successfully  thi^  first  models  of  decent,  well-hred  comedy. 

He  continued  in  this  \ein  in  La  Veuve  on  Le  traitre  puiii  (1()H3K  La  Galerie  du 
Palais  ou  I'Ainie  rivale  (l(i83),  La  Suivante  (1()3^),  La  Place  Royale  (1634),  L'lllu- 
sion  comique  (1636).  All  these  pieces  turn  upon  misuuderslaudings  of  characters 
which  later  proNc  to  be  virtuous  ;  we  feel  in  them  the  intluence  of  Astr^e,  the  Italian 
pastoral  and  preciosite.  But  Corneille's  taste  for  realism,  loo,  led  him  to  'place  his 
scenes  in  Parisian  surroundings,  in  the  Place  Royale  (now  the  Place  des  Vosges),  which 
was  then  "  the  centre  of  fashionable  society  ",  and  even  more  frequently  in  La  Galerie 
du  Palais  (the  Palace  of  Justice),  A>ith  its  linen  and  haberdasher  shops,  and  its  bookshop, 
and  in  \\hich  the  conversation  of  merchants  and  buyers  supply  some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  fashions,  costumes,  or  bookseller's  successes  of  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  1631,  just  after  the  success  of  MHite,  Corneille  had  had  a  tragi-comedy 
performed,  then  a  fashionable  genre.  This  was  Clitandre,  of  which  even  the  author 
himself,  in  his  minute  analysis  of  the  piece,  does  not  succeed  in  explaining  clearly  the 
over-complicated  plot.  In  1635,  between  La  Place  Royale  and  ^Illusion  Comique,  Cor- 
neille had  produced  his  first  tragedy,  Medee,  imitated  from  Seneca.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  expressing,  as  Euripides  did,  the  struggle  betw  een  maternal  tenderness  and  ven- 
geance ;  it  is  vengeance  only  which  he  personifies  in  his  heroine.  Medee's  proud  reply: 
"  Dans  un  si  grand  revers  que  vous  reste-t-il?—  Moi  ",  has    been  preserved. 

At  the  vnil  of  the  year  1636,  tlie  Theatre  of  the  Maraisga\(;  a  performance  ofLe  Cid, 
iniilatetl  from  the  Spanish  romanrero,  and  jiarticularly  from  the  di-aina  of  Guilhem  de 
Castro  (1621).  It  is  claimed  that  Corneille  had  hc^en  leil  to  study  Spanish  literature  by 
M.  de  Chalons,    formerly  secretary  to    Marie  de  Medicis,    then    in    retirement    at    Ilonen. 

Corneille's  first  masterpiece,  then,  was  imitated  from  the  Spanish.  lie  borrowed  the 
main  subject  and  the  chief  characters  from  the  Enfunccs  du  Cid;  but,  whereas  iu  the 
Spanish  drama  the  action  covers  several  years,  Corneille  simjilified  it  and  reduced  it  to 
Ihc  psychological  crisis.  —     Rodrigue,  son   of  Don    Diegue,    loves   Chimene,    daughter  of 

(1)  In  his  1660  edition,  prepared  at  Rouen,  and  published  in  throe  volumes  at  Paris,  Corneillo 
wrote  a  critical  study  of  each  piece,  from  Melite  (1629)  to  (E'lipe  {1659).  But  he  did  not  do  this 
for  his  later  <lraiiias.  from  La  Toison  rf'or(I660)to  Surena  (1674). 
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Don  Gormiis ;  the  nrrangements  .nre  ;ilmost  completed  between  the  two  families  and 
Rodrifiuc  is  about  to  marry  Chimene.  Suddenly  a  quarrel  breaks  out  between  tlie  two 
fathers  :  Hon  Gorinas  strikes  th(;  aged  Don  Diegue,  who,  lacking  the  necessary  strength 
himself,  calls  upon  his  son  to  avenge  him.  Rodrigue  hesitates:  "  Should  the  affront 
go  unpunished?  Sliould  Cliimene's  father  be  punislied  ?  "  Finally  he  sees  his  duty 
clearly  :  he  provokes  Don  Gormas  and  kills  him.  Ho  then  goes  to  Chimene  and  tells  her 
that  although  he  will  love  her  forever,  he  has  no  regret  for  his  deed,  because  it  was 
his  duly.     Cliimene  approves  of  his  courage,  and  declares  that  she  also  will  do  her  duty, 

which  is  to  pr(jse- 
-^.,.,^^..„.^.^,„m,mm>  ..m  Mi^^mPm^^^         cute  the  murderer 

Cr,-,.;.-    .   it^f'.-J^    M -fhf  Jo.  &.  <'\^i^f<^i»'^,  (L  of  her  father  and 

'm«-  demand  his  punis- 

.-.^•'  hment.     Meanwh- 

,,,,,.,j  '  ilc,  Don  Diegue 

,  .    /  ;         hears    that    t  h  e 

-  -  Moors  are  prepar- 

'  -      .  ing  to  surprise  Se- 

'  " ''""  i^*^   •:         ville  ;    he    sends 
-.     -■•" '  '  """^  *uui-^*         Rodrigue  to  attack 

/jp^«.  them,    and    the 

young  man  achiev- 
es a  complete  vict- 
ory. But  Chimene 
continues  to  ask  for 

•  Rodrigue's  death, 
and  the  king  cons- 
ents to  have  a  sim- 
ple combat  arrang- 

*  ed  between  Ro- 
5  drigue  and  Don 
j         Sanche,Chimene's 

champion.  Don 
Sanche  isvanquish- 
e  d .  The  king 
declares  that  hon- 
our is  satisfied, 

and  his  last  words  imply  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  Chimene  and  Rodrigue. 
The  success  of  the  Cid  Avas  brilliant,  and  revealed  in  Corneille  a  tragic  poet  whose 
existence  had  not  been  suspected  in  the  author  of  Medee.  It  became  a  proberb  to  say  : 
"  Fine  as  Le  Cid."  But  this  success  brought  about  the  famous  cjuarrel  in  which,  among 
CorneiU's  adversaries,  were  a  Scudery,  a  Chapelain  and  a  Richelieu  (1).  The  Cardinal, 
in  leaving  the  question  of  the  Cid  to  the  French  Academy,  was  not  so  much  influenced 
by  personal  jealousy  or  rancour  as  by  his  desire  to  make  a  tril)iuial  of  literary  arbitrat- 
ion of  this  Academy  which  he  was  rallied  for  having  founded.  That  was  why  he  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  the  publication  of  the  Sentiments  de  V Academic  frangaise  sur  le 
Cid.  Corneille  Avas  greatly  unnerved  by  this  quarrel.  He  easily  rid  himself,  in  haughty 
terms,  of  Scudery  and  Claveret  ;  but  the  Cardinal  and  the  Academy  were  more  serious 
enemies.  Without  exaggerating  the  effects  (jf  the  Se/tiJnu'/i/s  (/c  r/lcac/e'm/e  upon C(jrneille, 
it  is  i^ossible  that  he  was  influenced  by  it,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  respecting  two 
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Facsimile  of  a  page  of  Chapelain'.s  manuscript  autograph,  noted 
down  in  the  margin  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  himself. 


(1)  The  best  critical  accourjt  of  this  quarrel  is  M.  F.  Hemon's,  in  the  notice   to  his  edition  of  Le 
Cid  (Paris,  Delagrave).  —  Cf.  A.  Gaste,  La  Querellc  du  Cid  (Rouen,  1894). 
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piiiuts:  he  decided  never  again  tn  iiiiihilc  any  piece,  as 
ing  tilt;  Spanish  dramatist,  and  to  search  thcaci'fcirlh  1 
from  which  to  write  an  original 
tragedy,  perferably  from  anti- 
quity, which  was  more  in  fav- 
our with  men  of  letters  and 
savants. — As  to  llie  first  point, 
Corneilie  was  to  Ije  congratul- 
ated, as  he  gave  proof  of  a(lmir„ 

able  \ariety  in  thi>  art  of  creat- 
ing action  anil  characters;  as  to 
the  second  point,  the  inlluence 
of  the  quarrel  was  regrettable, 
as  Corneilie  could  have  drawn 
all  sorts  of  subjects  from  the 
romancero,  or  froTu  French  rom- 
ances. 

llowcM'r  that  may  lune  been, 
Corneilie  produced  no  new 
tragedy  in  the  years  1637,  1638 
and  1639.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied by  merely  replying  to  his 
adversaries,  or  cursing  his  cri- 
tics; he  had  been  working,  anil 
in  1G40  he  produced  two  trag- 
edies,//orace  a  ndC(n//rt.  Horace 
was  composed  with  an  evident 
desire  to  follow  the  rules  ;  it  is 
the  most  finished  type  of  the 
Roman  tragedy,  with  some  his- 
torical probability,  and  the 
triumph  of  duty  over  passion. 
The  plot  of  Horace  is  borroAved 
from  LiAy,  Hook  1,  ch.  X\1V- 
XXV.  Alba  and  Rome  are  at 
war;  but  as  there  have  been 
many  alliances  between  the 
families  of  the  two  cities,  it  is 
decided  to  avoid  the  spilling  of 
blood,  and  to  choose  three 
champions  in  each  camp  ;  the 
issue  of  their  combat  to  decide 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  the 
other  city.  On  the  Roman  side 
the  choic(!  falls  upon  tlu;  three 
Horaces,  and  on  the  other,  the 
thre(*  Curiaces.  One  of  the  Ho- 
races had  married  Sabine,  sister 
of  the  Curiaces,  while  one  of 
the  Curiaces  was  btjtrothed  to 
Camille,  a  sister  of  the  Hora- 
ces.     Nevertheless,   the   cliosen 


they  had  accuser!  him  of  plagiaris- 
ir  r('niarkal)le  historical  incidrnis 
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in  tlie  costumes  of  court  contemporaries. 

.Vt'ter  a  small  picture  from  the  edition  of  tlie  Works  of 
Corneilie.  publislied  in  1714. 
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warriors  accept  Iheir  pauii'ul  duty.  The  i'alhor  of  the  Horaces  awaits  news  of  the 
comliat,  when  Julie  conies  to  tell  him  that  two  of  his  sons  died  in  the  first  shock  of 
battle,  and  tlie  lliird  ran  away.  Old  Horace  curses  the  surviving  coward,  and  prepares 
liimself  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands  when  he  returns.  But  he  learns  from  Valere  that 
his  son's  llight  was  only  a  ruse,  and  that  Rome  has  triumphed.  —  The  young  victor 
comes  back,  bringing  the  spoils  of  the  Curiaces  ;  he  meets  his  sister  Camille,  who  reproach- 
es him  for  the  death  of  her  betrothed,  and  launches  curses  against  Rome.  In  fury, 
Horace  kills  her.  For  this  crime  he  must  come  to  judgment,  for  which  purpose  the  King, 
Tull,  comes  expressly  to  his  house,  hears  the  pleas  of  Valere  and  his  father  Horace,  and 
absolves  the  young  warrior,  who  has  oiUy  to  submit  to  a  ceremony  of  expiation.  That 
tragedy  achieved  complete  success  ;  and  Coraeille,  \\itli  a  deference  perhaps  partly  iron- 
ical, dedicated  it  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  —  Cinna  shows  some  exaggeration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  hinnaii  will.  If  Augusle  is  one  of  the  luiest  incarnations  of  the  morale 
corneliennc,  Einilie  is  the  lirst  type  of  those  passionate  women  who,  adorable  as  they  may 
be,  lack  psychological  jjrobability.  Cinna  was  dedicated,  as  we  know,  to  M.  de  Montoron, 
a  celebrated  liaaiicier  of  the  time,  whence  the  saying,  "  a  dedication  u  la  Montoron.  " 
Cinna  is  taken  from  a  passage  in  Seneca's  treatise  on  Clemency.  Corneille  in\ents  the 
characters  of  Emilie  and  Maxime.  He  supposes  that  Cinna,  a  descendant  of  Pompey,  is 
led  into  a  conspiracy  against  Auguste  by  Emilie  whom  he  loves.  Emilie,  whose  father 
Toranius  perished  in  tlie  proscriptions  formerly  ordered  by  Auguste  (Octavo),  desires 
re\enge,  and  allliLiugh  Auguste  has  her  brought  up  in  his  own  house  like  his  daughter, 
she  has  i^romised  to  marry  wlioever  will  kill  the  emperor.  Meanwliile  Auguste,  weary  of 
his  i)ower,  consults  the  two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Cinna  and  Maxime,  as  to  wheth- 
er he  ought  to  abdicate  :  Cinna,  who  wishes  U>  kill  Auguste  while  he  is  emperor,  ad- 
vises him  to  keep  his  empire,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Maxime,  wlio  is  ignorant  of 
Cinna's  real  feelings.  When  he  learns  that  Cinna  is  conspiring  out  of  love  for  Emilie,  he 
denounces  him  to  Auguste.  The  Emperor,  deeply  moved  by  this  news,  expresses  in  a 
celebrated  monologue  his  anguish,  and  remorse  and  hesitation.  He  sends  for  Cinna,  and 
confronts  him  with  the  fact,  then  receives  from  Emilie  lierself  the  avowal  of  her  ingrat- 
itude, and  iinally  discovers  that  Maxime  too  has  deceived  him.  Then,  rising  above  liis 
legitimate  anger,  he  pardons  them  all  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  master  of  himself  as 
of  the  Avorld. 

In  lGil-1642,  Corneille,  who  frequented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  composed  two  ma- 
drigals for  the  Guirlande  de  Julie  (1).  He  read,  in  the  "  blue  chamber  ",  his  Polyeucte, 
the  Christian  inspiration  of  which  was  unfavorably  received.  All  the  same,  the  piece 
had  great  success  in  1648. — Polyeucte  is  borrowed  from  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Polyeucte,  in  Melitene,  Armenia,  in  the  fourth  century,  written  by  Surius,  a 
Latin  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Corneille  takes  from  Surius  the  names  of 
Polyeucte,  his  wife  Pauline,  his  father-in-law  Felix,  his  friend  Nearque,  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom. He  invented  tlie  character  of  Severe.  —  la  the  first  Act  we  learn  that 
Polyeucte  has  recently  married  Pauline,  and  that  his  friend  Nearque,  who  is  a  Christian, 
has  some  diliiculty  in  leading  Polyeucte  to  be  baptised.  Pauline  had  been  asked  in 
marriage  at  Rome  by  a  Ivniglit  named  Severe,  but  Felix  Ihas  refused  and  arriving  in 
Armenia  as  governor,  he  causes  his  daughter  to  marry  Polyeucte,  Pauline  being 
resigned  to  the  marriage  because  she  believes  Severe  to  be  dead.  Still  she  is  troubled  by 
a  dream  in  which  she  has  seen  Severe  liviag  and  glorious,  and  Polyeucte  killed  among 
an  assemblage  of  Christians. —  Not  only  is  Severe  still  living,  but  he  has  become 
the  Emperor's  favourite,  and  he  comes  to  Melitene  to  offer  sacrifice.  Pauline  sees  him 
again, tells  him  that  she  is  married,  and  bids  him  an  eternal  farewell.  But,  during  the 
sacrifice,  Polyeucte,  who    has  just  been    baptised,  breaks  the   idols.  He  is   arrested,  and 

(l)See  the  Cours  de  Litter-.iture  dyamalique,  b\  SciiLiicKL.    Ir.  by   N.  tie  Saussure. 
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made  to  bo  prosent  at  the  torture  of  Nearque  ;  Pauline  and  Felix  try  to  bring  him  to 
abjure  his  faith,  init  he  resists  everything.  Mure  than  this,  he  sends  for  Severe  to 
cumeto  liis  prison, and  bequeatlis  Pauline  ti>  him.  Pauline  Mould  have  but  to  accept  a 
solution  uhich  gives  her 
the  one  slie  to  formerly 
lo\ed.She  goes  even  fur- 
ther and  commands  Se- 
vere to  ask  for  the  pardon 
of  the  husband  whom  it 
is  herduty  to  save.  Felix 
refuses  the  pardon,  belie- 
\  ingil  is  only  a  ruse  of  S6- 
^ere,  and  Polyciicle  is  put 
to  death.  ThiMi  l'aulin<' 
declares  herself  a  Chris- 
tian also,  and  Felix  him- 
sel  fis  converted  by  the 
merits  of  llic  martyr. 
Contemporary  audiences 
—  (if  we  may  believe  a 
famous  mot  of  the  Dau- 
phiness,  in  speak  ing  of 
Pauline  :  "  There,  "  she 
said,"  is  the  most  decent 
woman  in  the  world 
who  does  not  love  her 
husband  ")  —  seemed  to 
have  enjoyed  above  all 
the  almost  romantic  sit- 
uation of  Pauline  between 
Sivere  and  Polyeuctc,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  psyc- 
hology of  gallantry  which 
it  inspired.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Polyeuctc 
was  considered  a  fanatic, 
and  Severe,  a  true  "  phil- 
osoplier  ",  attract(!d  every- 
body's sympathy.  In  our 
lime,  the  martyr  has  taken 
first  place  in  the  pieci^  ; 
what  interests  us  in  him 
is  the  triumph  of  religious 
feeling  over  human  duty, 
and  in  Pauline,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  love  which 
turns  irresistibly  from  the  enlirely  huniai 
understood    ami    superior    merit 


eOLVEUCTE 

In  '■  Spanisli  costumes.   " 
Aft(M'  the  original  eilition  of  Poli/eucle  (idK). 


and  ordinarN  meril  of  Secrre  to  the  heller 
Polyeucte.  This  tragedy,  in  its  action,  nature  and 
style,  thj  proportion  of  its  parts,  the  e(|uilibrium  and  climav  of  the  senlinumts,  the  pro- 
fundity of  its   human   and  religious  morals,  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  cornHien  play. 

Pom  pee  was  played  in  the  same  year.     Thejiero,  whose  name  entitles  the  piece, iloes 
not  appear.      Slill  alive  during  thi'  firs'  aii,  since  l^lnlrntei'  discusses    willi  his  confidants 
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whether  to  receive  him  or  deliver  him  over  to  Cesar,  he  dies  during  the  entr'acte. 
Cesar,  far  from  thanking  Ptoleniee  for  having  rid  him  of  his  rival,  turns  away  with  hor- 
ror from  tliis  severed  liead  ;  lie  would  ha\  e  pardoned,  and  he  threatens  Ptoleniee  with 
his  anger.  Meanwhile  the  King  of  Egypt  plots  against  Cesar,  and  Ihc  latter  is  warned 
by  Cornelie,  Poinpie's  widow,  who  would  like  very  well  to  revenge  herself  on  Cesar,  but 
reserves  his  punishment  to  herself,  for,  as  a  true  Roman  woman,  she  cannot  consent  to 
Cesar's  fall  through  the  treason  of  a  .Slavisli  king.  Plolemee  is  killed  ;  Cesar  gives  his 
throne  to  Cleopdtre,  ^yhom  he  loves,  and  sets  Cornille  at  liberty.  —  Pompee  ranks  with 
Cinna  by  its  long  political  deliberations,  its  Machiavellian  maxims,  its  emphasis  on  the 
will  and  on  grandeur  of  soul.  For  the  first  time,  love  is  reduced  to  gallantry,  arul  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  chief  action.  Even  though  the  character  of  Cleopdtre  and  her 
interviews  with  Cesar  should  be  eliminated,  the  piece  on  the  whole  would  be  intact, 
Corneille  Avas  to  practise  and  exaggerate  this  method  more  and  more.  —  Pompee  was 
dedicated  to  Mazarin. 

1643  was  a  M'ry  fruitful  year ;  Corneille  returned  to  Spanish  subjects,  and  to  comedy, 
and  wrote  Le  Menteur,  which  was  imitated  from  Alarcon's  Verite  suspecte.  A  young 
nobleman,  named  Dorante,  returns  from  the  University  of  Poitiers,  where  he  studied 
law.  Accompanied  by  bis  valet,  Clilon,  he  takes  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  where 
he  meets  two  young  girls,  Clarice  and  Lucrece.  Clarice  stumbles,  and  Dorante  rushes 
to  give  her  his  hand,  profiling  by  the  incident  to  make  love  to  her.  He  tells  her  that  ho 
has  just  returned  from  the  Avar  in  Gerniaiiy,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  that 
he  is  staying  in  Paris  because  he  loves  her.  But,  owing  to  an  inexact  report  of  bis  ^a- 
let,he  thinks  Clarice  is  named  Lucrece.  Later  he  tells  his  friends  that  he  gave  a  magnifi- 
cent fete  on  the  water  the  night  before  to  this  same  Lucrece.  As  his  father,  Geronte, 
wishes  him  to  marry,  Dorante,  who  is  seriously  in  love  Avilh  Clarice,  declares  that  he 
has  already  been  married  at  Poitiers  to  a  certain  Orphise.  Dorante's  confusion  of  the 
two  girl's  names  brings  about  several  rather  complicated  episodes.  Finally  Geronte  finds 
out  all  the  lies  of  his  son,  and  Dorante  ends  by  marrying  the  true  Lucrece.  Le  Menteur 
met  with  great  success,  and  Corneille  produced  in  1()44  La  Suite  du  Menteur,  again 
using  the  cbaractersof  Dorante  and  his  valet  Cliton,  and  which  was  imitated  from  Lope 
de  Vega's  comedy  Aimer  sans  savoir  qui.  La  Suite  did  not  have  the  same  success  as  Le 
Menteur. 

1644.  Rodogune,  princesse  des  Parthes,  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  Cor- 
neille's  genius.  He  took  the  subject  from  the  Greek  historian  Appianus,  whose  work  he 
had  read  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  piece  has  that  extraordinary  and  imprcdiable  grand- 
eur which  Corneille  had  begnn  to  cultivate.  —  Cieopdtre,  c[ueen  of  Syria,  has  two 
sons,  Antiochus  and  Seleucus.  At  the  Syrian  court  is  Rodogune,  Princess  of  the  Parthes, 
whom  the  two  young  princes  are  in  love  with.  Now,  Cleopdtre  and  Rodogune  hate  each 
other:  It  is  a  questi(jn  of  former  jealousy  —  which  the  twenty-four  hours  rule  prevents 
from  being  made  sufficiently  clear.  So  Cleopdtre  says  to  her  sons:  "  Whichever  one 
of  you  kills  Rodogune  shall  inherit  the  throne  ",  while  Rodogune  says,  on  her  part, 
"  I  will  give  my  hand  to  whichever  one  of  you  kills  Cleopdtre  ".  Now  the  princes  love 
their  mother  as  much  as  they  lo\  e  Rodogune,  and  each  other  no  less.  Thus  the  situation 
would  tend  to  remain  stationary,  because  of  the  complete  balance 'between  lo>e  and 
hate.  But  Cleopdtre  decides  to  act,  and  causes  the  murder  of  one  of  her  sons.  Antiochus, 
is  on  the  point  of  marrying  ftoc/ogurtt;  when  he  hears  of  the  murder  o(  Seleucus,  whose  last 
words  warn  him  to  beware  of  a  hand  which  is  dear  to  him.  He  is  about  to  drink  from 
the  cup  Cleopdtre  ofl'ers,  when  Rodogune  stops  him.  To  pul  an  end  lo  suspicion,  Cliopdlre 
drinks  first  from  the  cup,  in  which  she  has  placed  poison,  hoping  to  draw  Rodogune  and 
her  son  on  to  the  same  death.  But  the  action  of  the  poison  is  too  cjuick ;  her  pallor  be- 
trays her,  and  she  dies  in  despair,' wishing  to  the  married  pair  sons  who  shall  resemble 
her.      The  fifth  act  of  Rodogune   possesses    dramatic    beauty  which  seems  admirable  even 
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noAV  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  must  comprehend  fonr  ol)scure  and  painful  acts  before  we 
arrive  at  the  situation.  — Rodogune  is  dedicated  (1660  edition)  to  the  great  Conde. 

After  Theodore,  vierge  ct  martyrr.  nliich  was  a  failure,  Corneille  produced  that  mas- 
terpieccof  plot  conipiicatiou,  Heraclius.  finpercur  cCOilent  (1646),  the  subject  having 
been  taken  from  Cardinal  Baronius,  Annales  Ecdesiaslici.  The  Fmpcror  of  Constantino))le, 
Maurice,  has  been  dethroned  and  killed  by  Phocas;  liis  children  have  been  murdered 
before  his  eyes;  but  the  nurse  of  little  Heraclius,  son  of  Maurice,  has  sa\ed  him  by 
substituting  her  own  son  for  hiiii.  On  this  circumstance  hangs  lii(>  whole  play.  Hut  this 
melodramatic  imbroglio  is  complicated  by  anotlier  subslilutiim.  In  short,  Corneille 
himself  admits  that  this  piece  "  must  be  seen  more  than  once;  in  order  to  lie  completely 
understood.  "  — Heraclius  is  dedicated  to  Ciiancelier  Scgnier. 

In  1650,  Corneille  gave  a  "  pieces  a  machines'",  Andromede,  \vilh  music  byAssoucy, 
at  the  Petit-Bourbon  theatre;.  — -The  same  year  he  once  more  reluiiicd  lo  Spanish  sub- 
jects, and  to  a  mixed  genre,  heroic  comedy,  in  his  Don  Sanche  d'Aragon.  This  piect;, 
"  entirely  invented,  "  according  to  the  author  himself  (exce[)l  Ihe  tirst  act  and  the  final 
unravelling),  presents  the  story  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Carlos,  who  is  in  love  with 
Isabel,  Queen  of  Castile.  She  loves  the  valiant  Carlos,  hid  struggles  against  her  love  until, 
through  a  romantic  unravelling  of  plot,  it  is  discovered  that  Carlos  is  no  other  Ihan 
Don  Sanche,  King  of  Aragon.  There  is  an  element  of  bravery  running  all  through  this 
piece  which  gives  it  an  especially  chivalric  tone.  TIk;  first  act,  full  of  une\|)ected  turns, 
is  written  in  a  lofty  and  picturesque  style,  and  is  somewhat  romantic  <)  la  Ray  Bias.  — 
At  the  beginning  of  Don  Sanche  (which  sh(juld  be  read),  Corneille  published  a  lett(U'  to 
M.  de  Zuylicliem,  counsellor  and  secretary  to  tlu-  Prince  ol'  Orange,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  rules  of  heroic  comedy.  This  is  a  piece;  of  critical  theory  which 
is  curious  in  comparison  with  the  ideas  Diderejt  was  to  advance  more  than  a  century 
later. 

1G51.  Corneille,  wlio  has  just  produced  liodogune  und  Ileraclius,  truly  niclodiamalic 
pieces,  and  Don  Sanche,  which  was  of  an  entirely  new  genre,  returned  in  Nicomede  to 
pure  tragedy,  founded  upon  the  analysis  of  character  and  the  play  of  sentiments.  But 
we  must  not  be  astonished  to  find  in  it  a  certain  fr(!edom  of  style  which  riMuinds  us  (d' 
his  recent  heroic  comedy,  and  a  very  romantic  denouement. 

The  action  of  TVicomede  takes  place  in  the  second  century  before;  Christ,  at  the  court 
of  the  Ring  of  Bithynic,  Prusias.  The  Romans  have  brought  up  in  their  country  a  son 
by  Prusias'  second  marriage,  Altaic,  whom  tlu;y  find  a  docile  vassal,  and  they  sei;k  to 
prevent  Prusias'  elder  son,  Nicomede;,  from  ascending  the  throne'.  The'  latter,  who  is 
in  love  with  Lae)dice,  queen  of  Arme-nia,  is  a  courageous  captain,  haughty  and  inde'pe'nd- 
e;nl,  who  sees  thre)ugh  the  designs  e^f  the;  Romans,  and  oppe)ses  Flaminius,  their  ambass- 
adeir.  Rival  in  politics  as  well  as  le)\e'  e)f  his  brother  Attale',  he  trie's  to  force  Prusias  to 
resist  and  tei  leave  him  the  throne  in  spite'  of  'Flaminius  and  the-  molhe'r  e>f  Attale,  Arsi- 
noe;.  But  Prusias  has  no  character,  and  come;s  to  an  understanding  with  Flaminius  to 
rid  himself  ejf  a  se)n  who  trouble's  anel  amioys  him.  Fortunate'ly  Attale,  whe)se  gene'ros- 
ity  defeats  the  designs  ejf  his  proti'cleirs,  saves  Nice)meele  frenn  de'ath  ;  anel  Niceuneele-, 
seeking  in  his  turn  to  prove  himse'lf  as  noble  as  Attale,  gives  back  te)  his  fatlu'r  Ihe' 
throne  which  the  peeiple,  re;belling,  wish  him  to  have.  Prusias  the'red"e)re  remains  king, 
thanks  tei  his  son  Niceunede,  le)  whe)m  he'  is  grate'fid  ;  but  be'  w  islu's  te)  pre'se'rve  the 
frie-nilship  eif  the;  Romans  also. 

Finally  Ihe  year  1652  markeil,  with  Perthapite,  king  of  the  hiunbards,  the'  e'ud  e)f 
Corneille's  first  periejd.  This  tragedy  has  seimelime'v  lucu  enuni'iteil  with  Racine's 
Andri)inu(jue,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  shares  a  similarity  of  situation  in  tlie  beginning. 
Pertharile,  King  of  the  Lemibards,  has  disappeared,  anel  bis  kingelom  is  usurped  by 
Duke  Griinoald.  To  consecrate  his  usurpation,  lie'  wishes  te)  nuirry  Perlharile's  wife 
Rodelinde,  and  to  yain  he'i-  e-onse'ut,  he;  savs  to  he'r,  "   If  you  do  uol  marrv  mi',   \our  son 
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dies.  "  Bodelinde  replies,  "  I  will  not  marry  you  until  you  have  first  killed  my  son.  " 
Fortunately  Pertharile  returns  ;  Griinoald  shares  the  kingdom  with  him  and  marries  a 
princess  who  loves  him.  Pertharile  is  agreeable  to  read,  as  all  Corncille's  work  is,  even 
the  least  good;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  one  of  llie  cliaractcrs  in  this  piece  is 
endowed  with  either  truth  or  life. 

When  Corneille  returned  to  the  theatre  AA'ith  Ids  ^Edipe  in  16.59,  after  an  interval  of 
seven  years,  he  Avas  at  first  very  successful.  CEdipe  amazes  us  noAvadays — like  the  OEdipe 
that  Voltaire  aams  to  Avrite  in  1718 — -by  the  complexity  of  tlie  plot.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  loves  of  Thesee  awI  Dirce  i\re  but  ill-assorted  with  the  ti^rrible  story  so  simply  told  by 
Sojjhocles. — In  1660,  Corneille  Avrote  the  Toison  d'Or,  a  piece  a  machines  like  Andro- 
inede. — In  1662,  he  began,  Avith  Sentorius,  a  .'•(■rie^  of  political  tragedies  in  which 
"  great  state  interests  "  hold  first  place,  and  love  is  either  reduced  to  insipid  gal- 
lantry or  totally  subordinated  to  reason.  Sertorliis  is  a  Roman  general  at  Avar  in  Spain, 
and  an  adversary  oi  Sylla.  He  is  loved,  ov  rather  he  is  "  asked  in  marriage,  "  for  politic- 
al reasons,  by  Iavo  Avomen  :  Vlriate,  Queen  of  the  Lusitanians,  and  Aricie,  divorced  wife 
of  Pompee.  Meanwhile,  Pompee  comes  to  Serloriiis'  camp,'  and  their  intervicAV  makes 
one  of  Corneille's  finest  political  scenes  ;  his  second  Avife,  Emilie,  being  dead,  he  takes 
back  Aricie.  Serlorius  can  then  marry  Viriate,  but  he  is  miu'dered  by  his  lieutenant, 
Perpenna,  Avho  himself  loves  the  queen.  Pompee  punishes  the  traitor.  Omitting  the  mur- 
ders, a  charming  vaudeville  could  be  made  of  this  tragedy. — We  may  briefly  note  the 
other  pieces:  &ophonisbe  (1663),  a  subject  already  liamlled  by  Mairet  in  16k!9  ;  Othon 
(1684);  Agesilas  \16(i()),  a  kind  of  heroic  and  gallant  comedy,  Avritteii  in  free  verse,  and 
very  interesting  to  read;  Attila  (1667),  the  action  of  Avhich  is  too  complicated  while 
the  denoument,  though  true  to  history,  is  almost  laughable  (Attila  dying  of  a  bleeding 
nose) ;  but  it  contains  a  feAv  finely  energetic  tirades ;  Tite  et  Berenice  (l670),  a  subject 
handled  in  the  same  year  by  llacine.  (It  is  said  that  Henriette  d'Amjleterre  incited  the 
old  poet  and  his  junior  to  this  rivalry,  but  the  question  is  now  debated  (J).  A  compar- 
ison of  the  two  pieces  is  very  interesting,  showing  Iioav  Corneille  complicates  Avhile 
Racine  simplifies  the  subject.  In  Racine's  play  there  are  three  characters,  Birdnice,  Titus 
and  Antiochus;  in  Corneille's,  Titus  should  marry  Domitie,  but  Domitic  loves  Domitian, 
and  the  two  try  to  force  the  Senate  to  authorise  the  marriage  of  Titus  and  Berenice  in 
order  to  do  aAvay  Avith  every  obstacle  to  their  own  union.  The  Senate  consents,  but 
Berenice  voluntarily  renounces  the  hand  of  Titas.  Doubtless,  Racine's  influence  shows 
somewhat  in  Tite  et  Berenice,  as  in  Agisilas  Ave  may  see  that  of  Quinault. — But  the  piece 
in  which  Corneille,  Avho  seems  to  have  given  up  gallantry,  best  represents  love  is  Psyche. 
This  tragidie-ballet,  given  in  1671  at  the  Louvre,  is  not  entirely  Corneille's  ;  but  all  those 
parts  Avhich  are  elegiac  and  impassioned  belong  to  him  (2).  Nothing  could  be  finer  and 
more  penetrating  than  the  declaration  made  by  Loac  to  Psyche, ,ov  the  laments  of  Lfivc. 
—  Pulcherie  (1672)  is  a  kind  of  heroic  comedy;  Surena  (1674)  presents,  in  Eurydice, 
a  beautiful  femah^  character.  These  last  pieces,  despite  their  uninteresting  plot,  are 
written  in  a  powerful  and  variegated  style, — a  quality  which  never  failed  in  Corneille's 
works. 

Corneille  and  the  Aristotelian  rules.  —  We  have  seen  that  Mairet  vyas  the 
fu-sl  lo  apply,  in  his  Sophoiiisbe,  the  rdle  df  Ihe  three  unities.  Corneille  did  not 
suhniit  absohilelA  lo  Ihis  classic  rule  in  Le  Cid.  II  seems  probable,  indeed, 
that  Le  Cid  was  jiiayed,  at  the  Marais,  in  a  triplicate  scene,  showing  on  one 
side  the  Icing's  palace,   on    tlie   other   the  Count's    house,  and  in  tlie  centre  a 

(1)  La  Berenice  de  Racine,  by  M.  G.  Michaut,  Paris,  1908. 

(2)  Moliere  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  piece,  but  he  coutd  onl^'  versify  the  prologue,  the  fir.st 
act.  the  first  scene  of  tlic  second  act.  and  tlie  first  of  the  third. 
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street  in  Seville.  But  the  rule  of  twenty-four  hours  is  observed,  and  employed 
with  rare  economy,  lic^iuiiiiig  willi  Horace,  Corncillc  subjected  his  work  to 
the  rules,  uol  ^^itilouL  cavilling  and  protesting.  We  know  that  he  wrote,  for 
his  complete  edition  of  1U60,  critical  examinations  of  his  pieces  (from  Meliie  to 
CEdipe),  and  that  at  the  same  lime  he  published  three  discoars  (one  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  volume)  :  De  VUl'dite  et  des  Parties  da  pohne  drainaiique,~De  la 
Tra(iedie  et  des  Moyeiis  de  la  trailer  seloii  la  vraiseinblanee  on  le  necessaire,  Des 
Trois  unites  d'action,  de  jour  et  de  lieu.  If  Corneille  thought  it  necessary  at  this 
time  to  discuss  his  system  and  each  one  of  his  pieces,  it  was  doubtless  to  refute 
liie  criticism  addressed  du('c(l>  n\-  indued  ly  to  him  by  the  Abbe  d"A.ubignac, 
in  his  Pratique  du  theatre  (1657),  to  which  Corneille,  however,  never  refers.  We 
feel,  in  these  very  Normand  (i)  discussions,  that  Corneille  appears  to  conform 
to  the  rules,  but  widens  their  scope  to  accommodate  them  to  certain  liberties 
which  he  has  taken.  I  lie  trnlli  is  lli;il  in  choosing  historical  subjects,  and 
complicating  them,  Corneille  is  too  much  limiled  by  the  Iwenly-four  hours 
rule,  and  by  unity  of  place;  but  tiial,  on  the  other  hand,  his  genius  lying  espe- 
cially in  the  reduction  of  the  action  to  one.  essential  crisis  of  will,  the  unities 
would  there  have  been  a  useful  constraint.  He  did  not  suspect  that  these  same 
crises  of  energy,  if  diluted  by  several  days'  action,  would  not  give  the  same 
impression  of  firmness  and  heroism. 

Furthermore,  he  always  believed  in  sid:)milting  lo  fictional  rules  imposed  by 
a  small  group  of  connaisseurs,  whom,  since  the  aj)pearance  of  Le  Cid,  he  did 
not  wish  lo  displease ;  he  did  not  realise  that  the  entire  public,  comi^osed  al- 
most exclusively  since  163G  of  men  of  the  world  and  educated  citizens,  had  an 
instinctive  dcsixe  for  probability,  which  Racine,  coming  after  him,  was  so  easily 
to  realise. 

Corneille's  "  Invention. "  To  what  Extent  he  was  Historian.  —  Where  did 
Corneille  find  the  subjects  for  his  tragedies?  Leaving  aside  iUedt'e,  Le  Cid, 
CEdipe,  he  did  not  imitate  anybody's  pieces,  but  chose  his  subjects  from  history, 
because  he  believed  that  "  the  subject  of  a  fine  tragedy  should  be  extraordin- 
ary; '  but  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  it  lo  be  authentic,  lie  sought  examples 
of  human  energy.  He  needed  instances,  at  once  rare  and  true,  in  which  the 
will  does  not  express  itself  except  at  flie  price  of  an  elTort,  but  a  quite  human 
ellort.  He  put  aside  the  marvellous,  therefore,  as  he  did  the  banal;  and  it  was 
really  history,  Avliich  is  in  a  way  the  register  of  superlunnan  actions  of  the 
human  will,  which  nuist  inspire  liirn. 

He  could  nol  however  l)e  called  an  historian,  if  we  cvacl  from  the  historian 
a  scru[)ulous  respecl  for  Irulli;  beca.use  Corneille  adds  lo  and  takes  from  the 
facts  furnished  him  by  the  texts  (Horace,  Cinna,Nicomede},  etc.).     But  I  lie  chief 

(1)  The  people  ol'  Xoriiiandy  are  yreal  liliyaiits. 
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point  is  that,  in  fht'sc  modificaliotis,  he  never  falsified  the  general  trnth,  but 
profited  by  it,  on  llie  contrary,  to  enable  ns  to  understand  better  the  psychology 
of  a  nation  and  of  a  celebrated  character,  or  the  hidden  and  intimate  laws  of 
events.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Horace,  Augusle,  Nicomede,  Seiiorins,  even 
Attila,  make  ns  nnderstand  by  their  sentiments  and  their  speeches  that  they 
had  to  do  wliat  they  did.  This  is  especially  true  of  tlie  Romans. — Roman  hist- 
ory tempted  Corneille  particularly,  because  it  is,  more  than  any  other,  a  col- 
lection of  fine  examples.  If  we  regard  it  as  a  whole,  or  in  each  of  its  episodes — 
nnless  we  see  in  it,  with  Bossuet,  the  hand  of  Providence — it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  a  prodigy  of  the  human  will.  But  the  Roman,  taken  by  himself,  is 
essentially  a  hero.  He  did  not  invent  stoicism,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  him.  He  conquered  his  passions  as  he  did  tlie  enemies  of  his  country;  he 
was  master  of  himself  as  of  the  world;  and  he  knew  it,  and  proclaimed  it  in 
his  dissertations  as  well  as  his  actions.  Finally,  the  Romans  spoke  a  strong  and 
sonorous  language,  full  of  solid  maxims  and  of  vigorous  and  superb  reasoning 
— so  much  so,  that  these  Romans,  who  could  not  possibly  write  tragedies, 
became  by  their  exploits,  their  psychology  and  their  style,  incomparable  heroes 
for  future  tragedies. — It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Corneille  loved  them 
and  constantly  returned  to  tliem,  and  tliat  he  gave  the  Roman  language  and 
characteristics  to  nearly  all  his  heroes,  even  if  they  were  Byzantine  or  Syrian. 

The  Action.  —  When  he  had  found  his  action  in  history — whether  in  Livy 
(Horace),  Appicnus  {Rodofjiine),  Surius  (Polyeucte),  or  Cardinal  Barouius  (Hera- 
clius),  was  Corneille  satisfied  to  take  it  and  make  it  dramatic  and  inobable  by 
a  deep  analysis  of  the  characters?  No,  he  reinforced  and  complicated  it.  To 
bring  out  the  worth  of  human  energy,  "  Imrs  de  Vordre  commiin  il  lai  cree  des 
Jortunes  ''  (Horace). — It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  a  sister  of  the  Horaces  has 
been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiaces;  he  supposes  furthermore  that  a  sister 
of  the  Cariaces  is  married  to  one  of  the  Horaces.  Thus,  what  Avas  already  strik- 
ing in  history,  the  sacrifice  of  love  to  patriotism,  becomes  here  still  more 
surprising. — It  does  not  suffice  him  that  Polyeucte,  recently  married  lo  Pauline, 
prefers  martyrdom  to  her;  a  rival,  Severe,  must  appear  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  to  show  that  jealousy  has  no  hold  on  Polyeucte,  and  to  give  Pauline, 
I  he  chance  to  choose  and  to  manifest,  on  her  pa  it  also,  tlie  strength  of  her 
will. — It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  Auguste  should  pardon  one  ingrate  alone, 
Cinna;  Auguste's  adopted  daughter,  Einilie,  must  have  been  the  soul  of  this 
conjuration,  and  Maxiine  also  should  have  been  a  traitor;  and  thus  the  forgive- 
ness should  be  a  triple  victory  over  .what  was  the  most  legitimate  anger. 

In  all  these  reinforcements  of  the  action,  Corneille,  in  his  masterpieces,  does 
not  pass  the  limits  of  human  energy,  but  we  feel  that  he  is  more  and  more 
attracted  by  difficulty ;  his  heroes  become  acrobats  in  will-power,  they  create 
obstacles  for   themselves    lo  triumph   over,  and    their   victory  or  sacrifice  has 
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nothing  lo  do  with  hnman  grandcnr.  Such,  for  instance,  arc  the  rivalries  of 
Cleapdlre  and  Rodofitmr.  of  Viridlc  and  Aricic  in  Sertorius,  Itic  struggle  between 
Griinoald  antl  RodcLinde  in  Perlluirile ;  actions  wliicli  oidy  exist  l)ecause  the 
poet  willed  thcni,  and  wiiicli  do  no!  arise  from  lire  actual,  hut  from  the  pos- 
sible. 

U  ishing  lo  l)i'ing  oiil  in'forc  overylhing  the  will  of  his  heroes,  Corneille  had 


SCENERY  AND  COSTUMES  OF  AndromMc 

Musical  tragedy  given  liy  Corneille  in  1050. 

From  the  print  by  F .  (Jhauveau. 


lo  conslinci  external  and  dominating  aclions.  We,  no  douhl,  lind  occasion  to 
manifest  our  energy  in  the  daily  struggle  with  our  |)assi()ns".  i)ut,  for  this 
struggle  lo  become  dramatic,  it  is  necessiiry  lliat  we  siiould  come  ii[)on  sonu> 
unexpected  difficully,  before  which  all  ordinary  comage  would  he  powerless. 
Our  merit  is  grealer  if,  after  the  fii\sl  danger,  we  fall  into  a  second  even  more 
serious,  and  if  in  proportion  to  I  lie  increasing  danger  we  also  increase  in 
strength  and  audacity.  These  obstacles  might  he  external,  hul  the  play  of  our 
free  will  would  all  the  same  be  essentially  intimate.  And  that  is  why  Cor- 
neille's  actions  are  sinudlaneously  artificial  and  psychological. — Le  Cid  :  it  does 
not  depend  upon   Rodrbjne  that    his   (at  her  shall  be   insulled  by  the  count,   nor 
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that  the  Moors  land  at  Seville;  but  it  rests  with  him  to  call  out  the  count  and 
kill  him,  nolwillislauding  his  love  for  Chimene,  and  to  risk  an  unequal  and 
heroic  combat  Avilh  tlie  Moors. — Cinna  :  Aiigusie  is  not  I'csponsible  lor  I  he  fact 
that  Einilie,  his  adopted  daugliler,  Cinna  whom  he  has  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  Maxiinc  his  couftdanl,  <ill  bclray  him;  but  it  rests  A\illi  liim  to  pardon. — 
Horace  :  it  was  not  tlie  fault  of  tlie  old  Horace,  iioi-  his  son,  nor  Sabine  iu)r  Gu- 
r/r/("e  that  the  Honians  and  tlie  the  All)aniaiis  cliose  ilieir  elianipions  as  lliey 
did;  but  they  must  all  accept  stoically  this  terrible  situation,  antl  prefer 
honour  to  their  family. 

Such  action  is  ascending;  tlie  situation  grows  worse  from  act  to  act;  events 
seem  to  defy  the  moral  resistance  of  the  characters.  In  Horace,  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  Cnriace  ami  Sabine  tliat  the /-/oraces  are  chosen  by  fate;  but  what  a 
coup  de  theatre  wlien  tlie  Ciiriaces  themselves  have  been  chosen  by  Albe  !  The 
elder  Horace  is  already  profoundly  troubled,  seeing  his  son-in-law  set  out  for  a 
battle  in  wliicli  they  must  kill  each  other;  but  what  an  ordeal  for  his  heart  of 
a  Roman  and  fatlier  when  he  learns  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  and  the  flight 
of  the  third  !  And  when  he  finally  learns  the  truth,  there  is  his  glorious  son  who 
disgraces  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  sister,  and  is  menaced  with  a  criininal's 
death  !  Thus  the  action  increases  constantly  in  order  to  excite  and  prove  the 
energy  of  the  characters.  Analyse  from  this  point  of  view  Cinna,  Polyeucte, 
Pompee  and  Nicomede. 

The  Characters  and  the  Passions.  —  We  can  readily  imagine  what  sort  of 
character  would  be  indicated  to  play  such  roles.  La  Bruyere  said  that  Gorneille 
depicted  men  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  fact,  his  heroes  incarnate,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  self-controlled  will,  a  reason  which  dominates  sensibility,  and  a 
moral  clearsightedness  always  distrustful  of  itself.  They  are  animated  by  great 
emotions  :  filial  duty  (Rodriyne) ;  honour  (Don  Dieyue);  patriotism  [Horace,  Ni- 
comede); mercy  (Augusie);  love  of  God  (Polyeucte);  conjugal  fidelity  (Pauline, 
Cornelie);  royal  dignity  (Nicomede),  etc.  The  secondary  characters  themselves 
are  self-willed  :  the  Couid  de  Gormas,  Felix,  Ptolemee,  Arsinoe  are  severely  so. 
Heroines,  also,  devote  their  will  to  the  pursuit  of  ther  own  personal  satisfaction 
or  of  their  vengeance,  such  as  Camille,  Eniilie,  Rodogune  and  Cleopdtre.  All,  as 
we  see,  represent  in  dill'erent  degrees  and  with  different  objects  energy  in 
action. 

What  place  does  Corneille  give  to  love  which,  of  all  the  passions,  most  often 
creates  the  conflicts  of  tragedy?  Gorneille's  declaration  in  his  letter  to  Saint- 
Evremond  in  1G66,  is  always  quoted  in  answer  :  "  I  have  believed  until  now 
that  love  was  a  passion  too  liable  to  weakness  to  be  given  tlie  dominant  part 
in  a  heroic  piece;  1  would  have  it  ornauienl  the  drama,  but  not  make  part  of 
its  substance.  "  But  here  Corneille  only  characterises  a  small  number  of  his 
plays,  in  which  love  is,  in  fact,  only  an  ornament  which  could  be  omitted,  such 
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as  Uenirliiis:,  Xicoinrdi',  OEilipe.  Allila.  In  iicarlv  all  llic  ollioi's,  loxc.  far  frniii 
bciti;^'  nicicix  an  oi  iiann'nl .  ciimIcs  llic  nuiial  (liriicnllv  and  irndi'is  llii'  duly 
.suporlinnian.  llic  nalnic  of  Le  Cid  would  be  changed  il'  Rodrif/iie  and  Chimene 
did  not  love  cac  li  olhci':  il  is  his  love  for  Emilie  that  causes  Cinitd  to  conspire, 
and  il  is  because  of  lov/  thai  Maxime  betrays  Ciiinn  :  wilhonl  love,  what  would 
become  of  Ihe  subjecl  of  Polyeiicte,  or  even  of  Rodoijmto,  nol  lo  sjieak  ol'  (Hlion 
and  Aiiesilns?  In  Ihe 
greater  n  u  ni  b  e  r  (i  f 
Cornei lie's  (raj^M-dies, 
I  ben,  love  is  an  eleni- 
eiil  w  liicli  I'ornis  part 
of  the  body  of  Hie  sub- 
ject; but  we  should 
add  these  qualifying 
slaleuienis  :  a)  Ihis 
love  is  nol,  as  in  Ra- 
cine's plays,  the  mas- 
ter passion  and  Ihe 
mainspring;  it  is 
engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  some  superior 
iulerest  and  must  be 
vanquished  ;  b)  this 
love  results  from  the 
free  choice  of  Ihe  will 
and  of  reason  ;  il  is 
founded  on  eslecni: 
however  deeply  tbc 
hei'o  falls  in  love,  be 
remains  m  a  s  t  e  r  of 
bims(dl'.  and  i>  never 
plunged  into  tbat  fat- 
ality wilb  wbich  Sbakespeare,  Uacineand  Mussel  bave  so  pi-ofomully  iudiued  llie 
mystery;  and  the  object  of  his  love  maycliaugi'  if  his  esteem  is  liausferr<'d  else- 
wbere  by  the  dictates  of  reason.  Tbus  Corneille  purities,  idealises  ami  trans- 
forms iido  nini-,d  energy  a  passion  w  bicli  generally,  and  more  I  liin  all  oiu'  ol  ber 
emolions,  causes  us  Hie  mo^l  lioiible  and  rol)s  us  most  often  of  our  clearsigld- 
edness.  (Consider  Pa(////((' .•  if  sbe  were  an  oidinaiy  woman,  e\en  a  very  virtuous 
one,  she  would  leave  Polyeiirlc  to  perish,  as  she  only  married  him  out  of  obed- 
ience, and  she  would  legitiinat(dy  return  to  Severe,  whom  she  formerly  loved,  and 
wlio  always  loved  ber  passionabdy.  ihit  Pdiiliiic.  a  true  daugbter  of  Corneille, 
onl\   loved  Severe  for  bis  courage  and  virtue,  and  slie  no  sooner  perceived  in  Po- 


.\     l!i:i>RRSENT.\riON     AT    THE     PALAIS    CAUDINAI.     THrAlltr, 
l.N    THE    PRESE.NCE    01'    LOUIS    XIII 

From  a  contemporary  print. 
riiis  llioatre  was  built  by  Richelieu  in    his  own  palace  (to-day  it  is 
Palais-Royal).     The  possession  of  it   was  given  later  to  Moliere 
bv  Louis  "XIV. 
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lyeiicle  a  superior  virtue  and  a  .strange  courage,  than  tier  lieart  turned  irresist- 
ibly towards  liim. 

Morality  of  Corneille's  Plays.  —  This  empire"  of  the  will  over  the  passions, 
even  tliose  Avhicli  are  most  nalnral,  is  llie  morality  of  Corneille's  dramas.  But 
we  must  go  further  into  this  subject,  and  exph'in  why  Corneille's  dramatic 
works  are  "  a  school  for  greatness  of  soul  "  (Voltaire;. 

a)  In  liis  finest  tragedies,  Coriicille  sets  forlli  "  moral  problems  "  and  "  cases 
of  conscience.  "  The  leading  "  example  "'  is  rare  and  tragic;  but  it  evokes 
analogous  cases  of  a  more  ordinary  character,  to  which  tlie  lesson  may  be 
applied.  And,  as  we  cannot  repeat  enough,  the  beauty  of  these  problems 
lies,  not  in  the  fact  lliat  llic  hero  nuist  choose  Ijctween  duty,  and  jiassion  (for 
the  most  elementary  morality  obliges  us  to  choose  duty  and  iu  lliis  choice 
there  may  be  merit,  indeed,  but  not  grandeur  and  still  less  heroism;,  but  that 
he  must  choose  betwen  two  duties,  wliich  at  first  appeal  equally  to  him,  but 
one  of  which  nuist  triumph  over  the  other.  He  sure  that  Rodrigue,  Cnriace, 
Aiujnsle,  Pauline,  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  if  they  only  had  to  choose  be- 
tweeu  \irlne  and  vice,  between  courage  ami  cowai'dice.  Must  not  Auguste,  for 
instance,  hesitate  Ijetween  his  duly  as  n  statesman,  wiiich  is  to  punish,  and  his 
duly  as  a  man,  which  is  to  forgive?  May  he  not  fear  to  deceive  himself,  and 
has  lie  not  good  reasbn  to  search  his  conscience  witli  anguish? 

b)  And  now,  what  principle  will  tlelermiiic  I  he  clioice  of  the  hero?  This  is 
where  Corneille's  moral  grandeur  will  be  showu.  First,  this  hero  must  consid- 
er, and  not  without  trouble,  the  two  coiu'ses  which  appeal  to  him;  he  must 
appear  to  us  to  be  free  and  clear-seeing;  he  must  examine  exhaustively  all  the 
aspects,  difficulties  and  consequences  of  his  action,  and  must  decide  by  the  free 
choice  of  his  reason.  This  reasoning  givi^s  the  hei'O  a  sure  criterion,  and  shows 
him  how  to  select  between  the  real  and  thi'  specious  duty.  The  true  duly  is 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  it  demands  of  us  a  more  complete  sacrifice  and  a 
greatei'  etforl. — Thus,  to  punish  as  a  statesman  is  his  duty;  but  pride  and  ven- 
geance are  also  satisfied  thereby.  To  pardon  is  a  sacrifice,  nay,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  an  avowal  of  weakni'ss,  a  voluntary  abdication.  Therefore,  Aiigaste's 
tiue  duty  is  to  pardon. — To  yield  to  the  anxiety  of  a  woman  one  loves,  to  avoid 
everything  which  could  se|)arale  one  from  her,  and  to  keep  the  vows  one  has 
made  lo  hei-,  is  a  duty;  but  this  duty  has  its  own  present  sweetness  and  reward. 
To  obey  the  secret  voice  of  God  who  calls  you,  to  go  to  baptism  and  break 
down  idols,  is  to  pay  for  future  reward  by  sacrificing  life  and  happiness.  There- 
fore, Polyeiicte  goes  to  be  baptised. 

r)  Bui  Avill  this  hei-o,  once  he  has  accomplished  his  painful  tluty,  be  subjected 
lo  a  moment  of  weakness  before  the  ruin  of  his  happiness,  or  of  his  approach- 
ing (lealh?  Will  he  find  liimself  simply  a  man  again,  and  regret  his  deci- 
sion?    \ever.     To    Chimcne,   Rodrigue   says,  with    his   hear!    hieediiig  from   the 
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sacrifice  :  "  Je  le  fernis  encor  si  favrtis  a  le  fnirc.  "  'I'o  Pauline  and  Fcli.r, 
Polyeude,  roady  to  face  sidTeriiig,  gives  tlie  same  answer.     Tiie  young   Horace 

says  not  one  word  -  

of  repenlanee  conc- 
erning the  iniudei' 
of  Ills  sister.  Pau- 
line is  not  soliered 
by  Polyeude' s  dea  t  li, 
but  is  ready  for  loi- 
ture  in  lier  turn. 

d)  Finally  even 
the  style  of  Corn- 
eille's  works  justif- 
ies the  expression 
"  school"  forgi'eal- 
ness  of  soul.  They 
are  full  of  pleas, 
arguments,  dissert- 
ations. There  is  not 
one  of  these  heroes 
wiio  does  not  seek 
to  convince  his  adv- 
ersaries, or  to  conv- 
ince himself  of  the 
excellence  of  his 
choice.  The  whole 
theory  of  true  duty, 
as  distinguished 
from  specious  duty, 
is  found  in  them. 
Rodrigue  proves  to 
Chimene  that  he  was 
morally  obliged  to 
make  her  an  orph- 
an ;  and  Chimene 
proves  to  him,  on 
her  part,  thai  she 
ought  to  liave   liini 

pimislied.  Pauline  proves  to  Severe  lliat  she  ought  no  longer  to  love  him,  and 
that  he  should  ask  pardon  of  Polyeude.  And  in  these  speeches  all  the  sophistries 
of  passion  or  of  pride  are  pnrsncd  and  refuted,  and  \\  e  are  taken  llirongli  tlie 
most  tenuous  dialectical  subtleties.     It  is  great  Stoical  casuistry. 


CINNA 

In  "  old  costumes.  " 
From  a  s,naU  picture  of  the  edition  of  1613. 
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Thai  is  why  CorncillL'"s  draauis  arouse  adniiralion.  By  his  subjects,  the  na- 
ture of  the  passions  he  portrays,  by  the  moral  rncchanisui  of  his  licroes,  he 
lifts  us  above  petty  lliiugs  or  Iroubliug-  leuiplalions.  Above  all  else,  he  gives 
us  confidence  in  the  strength  of  human  nature.  We  do  not  know  ourselves  to 
be  so  well  equipped  for  the  struggle,  so  superior  to  ordinary  life,  so  capable  of 
knowing  our  true  duly,  so  strong  to  fulfill  it,  so  completely  satisfied  by  the 
testimony  alone  of  our  owu  conscience.  Hence  rises  a  contagion  of  grandeur, 
flowing  hotn  Le  Cid,  from  Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucie,  and  even  from  Poinpee, 
Sertorius  and  so  many  other  pieces.  For  the  beginning  of  heroism  is  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue. 

Corneille's  style.  —  Corneille  is  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest 
French  writer  in  verse,  lie  is  not  a  poet  in  the  sense  understood  by  the  ro- 
manticists; his  images  are  rare,  he  develops  reasoning  and  ideas  rather  thiui  an 
expression  of  emotion.  He  discusses,  distinguishes,  accuses,  replies,  drowns 
sensibility  in  tlie  Hood  of  the  will  :  in  short,  he  is  an  orator.  He  has  all  the 
finest  rhetorical  qualities;  he  also  has  their  defects  :  subtlety,  emphasis,  decla- 
mation. 15nt  Avhal  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the  admirable  propriety  of  a 
vocabulary  generally  abstract,  in  whicli  all  the  shades  and  nuances  of  reasoning 
are  indicated  with  marvellous  sureness.  Furthermore,  lliis  style  always  pos- 
sesses a  robust  and  truly  dramatic  seriousness,  nothing  trifling,  uncertain  or 
vague.  In  Hie  theatre  we  realise  the  (^uile  scenic  vigour  of  such  language  and 
style.  Finally,  though  Corneille  excels  in  developing  in  a  logical  and  orderly 
manner  a  series  of  arguments,  and  in  .composing  long  speeches  (act  11  of  Ci/(A(a, 
act  IV  of  Horace,  act  1\  of  Sertorius,  etc.),  he  is  no  less  skilful  in  making  short 
and  inspiring  niaxims,  or  writing  a  touch-and-go  dialogue,  in  which  sparkling 
verses  cross  as  in  sword-play. 


III.  —CORNEILLE'S  CONTEMPORARIES. 

We  should  not  forget,  in  the  glory  of  Corneille's  genius,  a  few  of  his  contemp- 
oraries, rivals  or  friends,  who  shared  willi  him  tlie  favour  of  the  public.  The 
principal  of  these  were  Rotrou,  du  Ryer,  Tristan  L'Hermite,  and  Thomas  Cor- 
neille. 

ROTROU  (1609-1650).  —  We  know  lilUe  of  Rotrou's  life,  except  lliat  he  pos- 
sessed precocious  genius,  that  he  was  one  of  the  group  of  Richelieu's  "  five 
authors,  "  and  that  he  died  heroically  at  Drcux^,  his  native  town,  where  he  had 
gone  to  resume  his  post  as  lieuienant-cruninel  during  an  epidemic.  We  also 
know  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Corneille,  whom  he  called  his  master,  while  Cor- 
neille called  him   his  father.     He   left    quite    a    number  of  pieces,   the    chief 
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of  which  are,  in  order  of  time  :  Les  Sosies  (4636),  a  comedy  imitated  from 
V[i\u\y\^'  Ainpliilryoii  (compare  Avith  Moliere) ;  Laure  persecatee,  a  ti-agi-comedy 
(16'27);  La  Swur,  comedy  (1645);  Saint  Genesl,  tragedy  (1646);  Venceslas,  tragedy 
(1647);  Cosroes,  tragedy  (1649).  Two  of  these  pieces  are  still  worth  reading  :  Saint 
Genesl,  the  story  of  the  com- 
edian Genesl  wlio,  wliile  act- 
ing before  tlie  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian and  liis  court  a  play 
about  the  martyrdom  of 
Adrien,  was  converted  and 
passed  from  fiction  to  real- 
ity. In  the  scene  of  GenesVs 
imprisonment,  where  he 
resists  every  effort  to  make 
liini  I'clracI,  Ave  feeltliatRo- 
trou  reni(Mnl)ei(Ml  Polyeiicte. 
— ■  In  ]'encesl(ts,  i  m  i  t  a  t  e  d 
from  a  Spanish  play  called 
"  One  cannot  be  Father  and 
King,  ''  tlie  situation  of  Ven- 
re!<las,  Iving  of  Poland,  com- 
pelled to  condemn  his  own 
son  to  death,  is  worthy  of 
Corneille;  and  Act  V  might 
have  been  conceived  and 
written  by  the  author  of  Ho- 
race (l). — Rotrou,  who  died 
in  his  prime,  not  did  perhaps 
completely  develop  his 
genius.  In  any  event,  he  is, 
more  than  Thomas,  the  real 
bi-olher  of  Corneille. 

PORTUAIT    OF    ROTROU 

DU     RYER     (1605-1658)  By  Jean-Jacques  Caffieri  (1725-1792). 

achieved  great  success  with 

his  cpntemporaries,  especially  willi  liis  Alciunee  [[^\i9),  Saul  (16;-')9),  Esther  (^1643) 
and  Amarillls,  a  pastoral  (^1650),  Tlie  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  his  style  Avas 
refreshing  no  doubt  to  bis  audiences,  after  Corneille. 


TRISTAN  L'HERMITE  (1601-1655),  also  possessed  a  natural  and  often  lyric- 
al   style.      His    most    lainous    play   is    Mnriainuc,  played    a!    the   \larals   theatre 


(1)  Morrcmix  rhnis^ia,  1st  cycle,  p.  VXI  \  2jul' cycle,  p.  375. 
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in  1636,  several    months  before  Le  Old.     He  is  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  Ra- 
cine. 

THOMAS  CORNEILLE  (1625-1 709),  brother  of  Pierre  Corneille,  was  not  less 
fecund  tiian  his  elder,  and  achieved  immense  success  :  for  instance,  his  Timo- 
crate  (1656)  Avas  played  for  six  consecutive  months.  His  Ariaiie  (1672)  and  Le 
Cointe  d'Essex  (1678),  were  retained  for  a  long  time  in  theatrical  i-epertorics. 
Thomas  seems  to  have  had  all  the  ciualities  of  the  professional  playwright;  he 
liked  romantic  intrigue,  and  tlie  accomplisliments  of  a  somewhat  insipid 
gallantry,  liut  he  knew  liow  to  change  his  manner  according  to  the  public  taste, 
and,  without  much  originality,  he  succeeded  in  pleasing. 

Thomas  Corneille  brings  us,  Avitli  his  last  pieces,  to  tlie  period  just  following 
Racine's  retirement. 
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CHAPTER  Y 


PASCAL     AND     PORT-ROYAL, 


SUMMARY 

r  THE  ABBEY  OF  PORT-ROYAL,  in  tlie  Chevreuse  Valley,  was  reformed  in 
1608  bv  Angei.ique  Arnauld.  Abbe  de  SAINT-CYRAN  became  its  spiritual 
director  in  i633.  Several  laymen  took  up  their  retreat  near  this  Abbey,  and 
were  caPed  Les  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal.  The  most  famous  of  them  were  : 
L£  GRAND  ARNAULD,  ANTOINE  LE  MAITRE,  NICOLE,  LANCELOT,  etc.-  Jan- 
senism is  a  theological  doctrine  concerning  grace,  taken  from  the  Aug-ustinus, 
a  work  by  JANSENIUS,  Bishop  of  Ypres.  This  doctrine  penetrated  into  Port- 
Royal  through  Saint-Cvran.  The  Sorbonne  caused  the  Augustinus  to  be  con- 
demned at  Rome  ;  Port-Royal  submitted  to  the  condemnation,  but  denied  its 
justice.— Casuistrj^  is  the  study  of  cases  of  conscience  for  the  use  of  confessors  ; 
the  Jansenists  accused  the  Jesuits  of  b«^ing  too  complaisant  casuists.— Port-Royal 
was  persecuted,  and  ended  by  being  destroyed  in  1710. 

2°  BLAISE  PASCAL  ( i623- 1662)  showed  from  infancy  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
mathematics.  He  became  a  Jansenist  and  retired  to  Port-Royal,  where  he  wrote 
Les  Provinciales  and  prepared  an  ApoJog-ie  for  religion.— Les  Provinciales 
consists  of  eighteen  letters  on  the  question  of  grace,  directed  against  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  especially  interesting  now  for  their  style,  which  ranges  from  humor- 
ous familiarity  to  eloquence. — After  Pascal's  death,  fragments  of  his  unfinished 
Apolog-ie  were  published  in  1670,  under  the  title  of  Pensees.— .Among  the 
editions  which  followed  must  be  noted  that  of  Condorcet  (1776),  with  notes  by 
Voltaire,  and  Faugere's  (1844),  and  Havet's  (i85i),  in  which  the  te-\t  has  been 
restored  from  the  manuscripts. — It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  order  which  Pascal 
would  have  followed  in  this  apology  for  Christianity  ;  we  only  know  that  he 
addressed  the  free-thinkers  of  his  time,  that  he  started  with  a  psychological  and 
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moral  analysis  of  man,  and  that  he  sought  to  explain  this  enigma  by  the  aid  of 
philosophy  and  religions  ;  only  Christianity  gave  the  solution.— As  writer, 
Pascal  was,  above  all,  natural  ;  he  was  the  most  true  and  sublime  of  sevent- 
eenth century  geniuses. 

3"  INFLUENCE  OF  PORT-ROYAL.    This  influence  was  exerted  upon  individ- 
uals, upon  preaching  and  upon  education. 


I.   —  THE    ABBEY    OF    PORT-ROYAL. 
PRINCIPAL  JANSENIST  WRITERS. 


he  Abbey  of  Port-Royal.  —  There  had  existed  in  the 
valley  of  Chevreuse,  six  leagues  from  Paris,  from  the 
Ihirleenth  ceuliiry,  an  Abbey  of  women  of  the  order 
of  Citeaux.  In  1602,  Angeliquc  Arnauld,  daughter 
of  Antoiue  Arnauld,  a  famous  lawyer  at  the  Parle- 
inenl  of  Paris  (1),  was  appointed  Abbess.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  no  vocatioS*" for  this  position,  and  nobody 
(■(ndd  have  foreseen  tlaat  she  was  to  reform  the  very 
worldly  life  of  this  convent.  But,  in  1608,  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  passing  Capuchin,  who  spoke  forcibly 
of  the  beauty  of  the  religious  life,  so  touched  her 
heart  that  she  resolved  to  bring  back  her  abbey  to  a 
strict  observance  of  tlie  ancient  rule.  She  met  at 
first  with  serious  difficulty,  even  from  her  own  family,  to  whom  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  forbid  free  access  to  the  Abbey  (2).  Little  by  little  she  succeed- 
ed in  r(>f()rming  several  abbeys  belonging  to  her  order,  and  founded  a  new 
house  in  Paris,  in  1625  (3).  In  1633,  Mother  Angelique  took  as  director  for  her 
nuns  Dnvergicrde  llauranne,  abbe  de  Sainl-Cyran  (  I")81-I643).  It  was  through 
him  that  Jansenism  penetrated  into  Port-Uoyal. 

"  Les  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal  ".  —  The  Abbe  of  Snint-Cyran  assembled 
nearby  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal-des-Ghamps  a  certain  number  of  pious  laymen, 
who  were  resolved  to  lead  a  strictly  Christian  life,  and  wlio  were  called  in  the 
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of   the    xvii  century. 


(1)  Antoine  Arnav.ld  was  chiefly  ilislinguished  for  his  plea  for  the  TTniversity  against  the  Jesuits, 
in  1610. 

(2)  Read,  in  Sainte-Reuve,  Port-Royil.     Book  I,  chap,  in,  La  joiirnee  du  Guichet*' 

(3)  Port-Royal  de  Paria  was  sHuated  on  the  present  boulevard  de  Port-Royal.     Mosj  of  its  build- 
ings still  survive,  forming  part  of  a  department  of  Public  Service  of  Paris. 
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seventeoiilh  ceiituiy  Les  Messieurs  de  I'oii-lloyal.  They  included  several  mem- 
bers of  the  A.rnauld  family  :  the  elder  son  of  Antoine,  the  lawyer  (who  died  in 
1619),  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  retired  there  in  1645,  and  devoted  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  to  works  of  learning  and  theology.  I'onipoinie,  who  became  Minis- 
ter, and  was  involved  in  the  Fouquet  case  (see  Madame  de  Sevignc's  Letters), 
was  his  son. — Another  son  of  ArnauId^d'Andilly,  Arnauld  de  Luzancy,  had  join- 
ed Port-Royal  before  Ids 
father. — Three  of  his 
nephews  were  also  establ- 
ished there  :  Antoine  Le 
Maitre  (1608-1658),  the 
greatest  of  seventeentli 
century  lawyers,  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
renounced  his  successful 
legal  career  to  devote 
himself  to  the  petites  eco- 
les  (jf  Port-Royal;  Isaac 
Le  Maitre  or  Le  Maitre  de 
Sacy  (1613-1684),  who  Avas 
a  priest,  and  chaplain  of 
Port -Royal,  lie  made, 
among  others,  a  transl- 
ation of  the  Bible  whicii 
has  been  often  reprinted. 
Le  Maitie  de  Sericourt, 
the  third  nephew  of 
Arnauld  d'Andilly,  died 
young. 

But  tlie  most  famous  of 
the  Arnaulds  was  the 
twentieth  and  last  child 
of  the  lawyer,  who  was 
known  as  THE  GREAT 
ARNAULD  1 161-2- 1694). 
Becoming  a  priest  a t 
twenty-nine,    and    doctor 

of  the  Sorbonne,  Arnauld  distinguislied  himself  in  1643  by  the  public- 
ation of  a  little  tract,  De  la  Freqneitle  Communion,  which  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  lie  rallied,  with  all  Port-Royal,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Jansenius  upon  grace  (which  we  shall  evplaiii  laler  ont;  and  in  1656' 
because  of    two    letters    which   he  wrote    to   a    Uuke    and  Peer  (the   Duke   de 


ANTOINE    ARNA.ULD 


From  the  portrait  iiainted  by  Philippe  de  Gliaiiip:iigne  i^  16(12-167 i) 
eneraved  bv  Drevet. 
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Luynes)  (1),  he  was  formally  expelled  from  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  After 
this,  Arnauld  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  of  controversy  and  education; 
among  the  latter,  the  Grammaire  i\\u\  \hc  Logiqiie  of  Port-Royal,  in  collaboration 
with  Nicole,  are  still  known.  In  1079,  lie  exiled  himself,  and  died  in  Brussels 
ill  1694.  The  Great  Arnauld,  so  admirable  in  character,  such  a  pitiless  logician, 
and  so  learned,  did  not  leave  any  Fiench  work  really  finished  and  worthy  of 
enduring;    a  fact  Avhich  is  admitted  by  his  most  ferveid  friends. 

On  the  contrary,  a  few  pages  of  NICOLE  ('1625-1693)  bear  re-reading,  if  not 
those  of  his  n'umerons  theological  works,  al  least  those  of  his  Essais  de  morale 
(1671).  We  should  not  forget  the  dominant  part  played  by  Nicole  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  petites  ecoles  of  Port-Royal.  It  was  he,  also,  who  assisted  Pascal 
in  dociunentiiig  Les  Provinciales,  and  who  translated  the  work  into  Latin, 
under  I  lie  pseudonym  of  Wendrock. 

LANCELOT  (1615-1693)  should  also  be  mentioned;  he  composed  Le  Jar- 
din  des  racines  greniues  for  the  petites  ecoles  of  Port-Royal. 

Jansenism.  —  All  philosophies  and  all  religions  regard  the  question  of 
human  liberty  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  all  problems.  The 
Christian  religion  puts  this  problem  thus  :  Man,  degraded  by  original  sin,  is 
incapable,  of  himself,  of  any  merit;  this  he  can  only  achieve  if  God  sends  him 
grace,  a  free  gift  which  man  owes  to  Jesus-Christ  the  Redeemer.  Rut  to  what 
extent  do  we  receive  grace?  Does  God  accord  it  to  us  each  time  we  need  it? 
Is  it  sufficient  only  to  ask  it?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  man  keep  his 
free  will  if  God,  who  is  all-powerful,  gives  or  refuses,  at  His  will,  this  indispens- 
able help?  It  is  plain  tliat  theologians  should  find  endless  suliject  of  discuss- 
ion in  this  question.  Saint  Augustine  in  the  fourth  century  had  to  combat 
Pelajius,  who  held  that  man  has  no  need  of  grace;  and  at  the  other  extremity, 
in  a  way,  are  those  who  believe  that  man  has  no  liberty  at  all,  that  he  is  pre- 
destined by  God,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  his  efforts  or  his  virtues,  he  is  saved 
or  damned  in  advance.  Orthodox  theologians  have  discussed,  and  still  freely 
discuss,  this  point  of  the  degree  of  liberty  and  grace  given  to  man  :  the  disciples 
of  Saint  Thomas  (thomistes)  incline  to  more  grace,  and  carry  on  the  doctrine 
of  Saint  Augustine;  the  disciples  of  tire  Jesuit,  Molina  (molinistes),  incline  to 
more  liberty.  Now,  we  can  readily  understand  that,  by  forcing  either  of  these 
orthodox  doctrines  a  little  further,  they  might  touch  upon   either  heresy. 

This  is  just  what  happened  to  Janssen,  Risliop  of  Ypres,  whose  name  has 
b('en  Latinised  into  Jansenius.  He  defended,  to  the  point  of  exaggeration. 
Saint  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace.  Dying  in  1638,  he  left  in  manuscript  a 
huge    Latin  work,  AugiisUnus,  which  was  pnblished   in    164.0.     This   book  was 

(1)  The  Duke  de  Liancourt,  a  friend  of  Port-Royal,  was  refused  the  sacraments  by  the  cure  of 
Saint-Sulpice  (Paris),  under  the  pretext  that  his  daughter  was  at  boarding-school  in  the  Port-Royal 
convent.  Upon  this,  Arnauld  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  also  a  friend  of  Port- 
Royal.     February  24  and  July  10,  1655. 
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examined,  like  all  theological  writings,  by  tlie  doctors  of  the  Sorbonnc,  who 
gathered  from  il  live  hcrelical  propositions,  which  Ihey  denounced  to  the  Papal 
court  of  Rome,  where  lliey  were  condennied.  The  inotiidstes,  in  fact,  were  a 
majority  at  tlie  Sorbonne,  and  Iliey  thought  Iliey  iiad  found  in  the  Aiuinslinits 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  prcdeslinatioii.  In  tills  they  merely  did  their  duty 
as  llieologians  ;  and  it  must  he  added  lh;il.  in  seeking  to  preserve  lmrn;m 
liherty,  so  far  as 
oithodox  Gatliolie- 
i  s  m  pe  rm  i  t  t  ed 
I  hem,  they  were 
worthy  of  symp- 
athy. 

i'.iit  Abbe  de 
Sainl-Cyran,  s})ir- 
ilii;d  directoi'  oi' 
Port-Royal,  liad 
been  the  friend  and 
ei)  I  la  !)()  ra  t  o  r  of 
Janssen.  He  had 
i  n  t  I'od  u  ced  his 
doctrines  to  Abhe 
Singlin,  liis  assist- 
ant, and  all  the 
Arnaulds,  and  he 
was  libnestly  con- 
vinced of  the  perfect 
legitimacy  of  tlie 
doctrines  of  the 
Auiiu^linns.  When 
I  il  e      fi  \  e     propos- 

ilions  had  ijeen  exlracted  from  tiie  book  and  condemned,  tlie  paitisans  of 
Janssen  di'claretl  llial  ■  I  iie>  also  condemned,  wit  h  Rome,  the  heresies  contained 
in  tiie  [jroposilions,  hid  lliat  they  denied  that  liie  propositions  were  in  tiie 
AiKiiifiliiiii^.  "  \\  iiitii  was  tlie  same  as  saying:  "  Our  enemies,  tlie  Jesuits, 
have  forced  or  laisilied  the  meaning  of  the  book,  this  book  whose  doctrines 
iiiey  know  we  teaeii:  liiey  w  isli  to  subject  us  to  suspicion  and  bring  about  our 
ruin  by  causing  ii^  lo  he  suspected  of  hen>sy.  "  So  there  was  a  double 
queslion  in  this  (piarrel,  llie  ipieslion  of  rigid,  and  tliat  offact.  .Vs  to  tiie 
lirsl,  tiie  Janseiiists  declared  t  lieir  siihmission  in  advance :  I  iiey  affirmed  that 
liiey  iiad  iiexer,  in  tlieir  own  doctrine  of  grace,  gone  iieyond  t  hat  of  Saint 
Augusline  ami  Sain!    I'liomas.     As  to  tlie  second,  they  stood  their  ground  (1). 


\ll\\     IROM    THE    .\BREY    OF  PORT-ROYAL    DES    CIIAMI'S 

From  a  print  of  the  XVII  centttry. 
The  abbey  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1710. 


(1)  Concerning  llie  really  e.xtraordinary  obstinacy  of  Port-Royal,  we  cannot  do  belter  tlian  give 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  '■'^ 
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Casuistry.  —  A  third  question  was  joined  with  the  others,  that  of  casuistry. 
Lcs  "'Messieui-s  dc  Port-Royal",  under  tlie  dii-ecfion  of  iikmi  like  Saint-Cyi\'in  and 
Singlin,  jiracticed  the  most  austere  religion.  Iliey  were  genuine  ascetics. 
Living  in  solitude,  Ihey  had  an  aljominalion  for  worldly  morals,  whiclr  seemed 
to  llieni  in  ahsohile  contradiction  lo  llic  (]hrislian  religion.  Tlieir  adversaries, 
tlie  Jesuits,  who  were  the  most  fasliionahle  confessors,  wci'e  more  indulgent. 
They  wei'c  right  in  seeking  to  make  religion  lovable  and  attractive:  but  they 
were  wrong  if  ihi'ir  ()l)j(>ct  was  ambition  for  theii'  community,  and  to  assure 
themselves  of  a  grealer  number  of  penitents,  diawn  and  held  by  their  compar- 
ative indnlgi'iice.  To  form  skilful  confessors  among  Iheir  novices,  warned  in 
advance  of  all  the  sophistry  a  peniteid  might  use,  capabie  of  examining  and 
finding  solutions  for  the  most  varied  cases  of  conscience,  they  liad  wrillen 
books  upon  casuistry,  in  whicii,  with  each  sin,  immerous  examples  were  given 
and  discussed.  In  the  eyes  of  all  Catholics,  casuistry  is  in  itself  legitimale;  il 
teaches  the  confessor  to  form  an  estimate  of  Ihe  sin  whicli  is  confessed  to  liim, 
and  above  all  to  make  absolution  dependerd  upon  some  formal  promise  given 
by  the  penitent.  It  is  not,  tlien,  casuistry  in  itself  wliicli  slioulcl  be  biamed, 
any  more  than  legal  jDrocesses  or  the  practice  of  Tnedicine,  l)ut  the  abuse  which 
some  confessors  perhaps  made  of  il,  in  warping  the  consciences  of  Iheir  penil- 
etds  by  culpable  snbtleties,  and  by  an  inleresled  complaisance,  permilling  liie 
practice  of  rcdigion  lo  those  wlio  used  artifice  with  God  (1). 

In  judging  Pascal  as  an  adversary  of  tlie  casuists,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  lie  was  not  in. the  class  witli  Voltaire,  or  any  contemporary  critic,  as 
regards  Ihe  I'alionalislic,  secular  view  of  morals;  bid  that  he  spoke  in  Ihe 
name  of  a  more  severe  Catholicism,  that  he  himself  went  to  confession,  and 
practiced  "  total  submission  to  his  director  "  (M.  Singlin);  and  that  what  he 
particularly  accused  the  Jesuits  of,  was  considering  as  venial  sins  those  wliicli 
he  regarded  as  mortal.  It  might  be  possible,  then,  that  Pascal  miglit  disavow, 
coidd  he  know  tliem,  (hose  who  today  most  felicitate  him  u[)ou  his  antagonism 
lo    llie    Jesuits.     But   all    Ihe    same  he    wouhl   be   wrong    in    tlie  sense  that  alt 

the  opinion  of  'SI.  F.  Ilomon,  wliich  we  approve  :  "  Lot.  us  admit,  ''  he  said,  "  that  the  attitude 
the  Jansenists  adopted  concerning  these  propositions,  and  the  l)lame  they  received,  seems  some- 
what childish.  They  sheltered  a  question  of  principle  behind  a  question  of  fact.  Ready,  they 
said,  to  condemn  these  propositions  if  they  were  in  Jansenius'  work,  they  denied  that  they  were 
there...  Bossuet  wrote,  '  1  believe  that  the  propositions  are  in  Jansenius,  and  that  they  are  the 
soul  ot  his  book.'  And  Fenelon,  '  The  pretended  question  of  fact  is  a  coarse  and  odious  illusion. 
Nobody  really  questions  the  true  meaning  of  the  text  of  Jansenius.  Never  was  there  text  so 
clear,  so  well  developped,  so  incapable  of  produi-ing  doubt.  The  same  system  is  constantly  under 
our  eyes,  and  inculcated  at  every  step.'  Could  the  Jansenists  have  been  ignorant  of  this?  Would 
they  not  have  been  more  sincere  in  recognising  that  the  propositions,  il  thej'  were  not  word 
for  word  in  the  text,  were  nevertheless  in  accordance  throughout  with  Jansenius' very  clear  system 
ot  theology?  They  preferred  to  lose  themselves  in  inextricable  quibbles.  It  is  painful  to  see  a 
Pascal  st6op  to  such  chicanery  ;  but  Arnauld  had  set  him  the  example.  "  F.  Hemon,  Cours  de 
Litteratinv,  Pascal,  p.    6. 

(1)  There  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  delicate  question  of  casuistry  in  Hknri  Michel,  Los 
ProvincialeSj  Introduction  (Paris,  Belin). 
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morals  woillis  oT  llic  riaiiic  nvv  cnriiicclcd  one  \\illi  aiiothor,  and,  like  true 
Cliiisliaii  iiionilily,  rcpiidialc  siiljlcrfugcs  and  aifangcnn-nls,  not  lo  speak  of 
menial  reservalions. 

In  his  campaign,  Pascal  was  followed  l)\  (he  cures  of  Paris  and  of  Uonen, 
wild  united  in  order  lo  obtain  from  llie  Pope  Ihe  condcnnnilion  of  LWpologie 
fles  casuistes,  wrilleii  by  Fallier  Pirol  :  and  the  French  clergy,  in  general  asseni- 
l)l\.  followed  (he  same  course. 


History  of  Port-Royal,  continued.  —  We  lefl  Ihe  history  of  the  famous 
abJK'y  at  the  momeid 
\\  he  n  I  h  e  .Tansenist 
({u  a  r  re  I  began.  We 
shall  terminate  this 
history  before  begimi- 
iiig  our  study  of  Pascal. 

We  liave  seen  thai 
Arnauld  was  expelled 
from  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  in  1056. 
Urged  by  his  fiiends 
t  o  d  e  f  e  n  d  himself 
before  the  Avorld,  be 
composed  a  sort  of 
inemuire  Avhich,  by  the 
aulhor's  own  admiss- 
ion, was    not    desliiu'd 

10  nuike    a    sensation. 

11  was  then  he    is  said 
lo     lia\c     remarked    lo 

Pascal,  \\\\()  iiad  enlered  Porl-Hoyal  Ihe  preceding  year  :  "  ^on  who  are  \omig, 
you  should  do  sonu'lhiug.  "  Paschal  attacked  Ihe  subjecl,  and  wrole  Ihe  eighl- 
een  PraiHiicidles  between  .lanuary  23  and  Maich  25,  1657;  and  we  shall  see  what 
success  they  nu'l   wilh. 

Meanwhile,  in  1656,  Port-Royal  had  been  profoundly  moved,  and  ils  resistance 
upheld,  by  Ihe  "  miracle  of  Ihe  Holy  Thorn  ".  Pascal's  niece.  Mile  Perier,  a 
boarding  scholar  in  Ihe  Paris  house  of  Port-Royal,  sulVered  from  a  lachrymal 
tislnia,  and  was  cured  by  the  touch  of  a  relic — a  thorn  from  the  crown  worn  by 
(Christ  during  the  Passion.  The  .Jesuits  wrole  against  this  nuracle;  the  nuns 
aiul  the  Messieurs  saw  in  it  a  Divine  intervenlion  in  Iheir  favour. 

In  1661,  an  allempt  was  made  lo  forces  Ihe  Messieurs  de  Purt-Rtivul  and  Ihe 
nuns  to  sign  a  formulary,  the  essential  terms  of  which  were  :  "  I  condenm  by 
heart   and   by    moulh    the   doctrine  of  the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
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senilis,  contained  in  his  book  entitled  Augiistiniis...  Avliich  doctrine  is  not  that 
of  Saint  Augustine,  Jansenius'  explanation  being  other  than  the  true  meaning 
of  that  doctor.  "  All  Porl-Hoyal  refused  to  sign  this  formulary;  and  a  very 
active  persecution  followed,  resulting  in  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Paris  nuns.  Bu*^ 
•n  September,  1668,  Pope  Clement  iX  caused  a  new  formulary  to  be  prepared, 
to  whicli  Porl-lloyal  adhered,  and  linis  tlie  "  Peace  of  tlie  CImmcIi  "  Avas  assur- 
ed. Port-Royal  now  enjoyed  a  few  quiet  and  prosperous  years.  The  Duchess 
de  Longueville,  sister  of  the  Great  Gonde,  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Ghevreuse, 
and  her  inlluence  sustained  Port-Royal.  But,  on  her  death  in  167!:),  persecution 
again  began.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay  de  Gliampvallon,  reduced  the 
niunber  of  llie  lunis,  and  forbade  tlieni  (o  receive  boarding  scholars.  His  suc- 
cessor, M.  de  Noailles,  was  beuevoleidly  inclined  towards  them,  and  it  was  for 
him  that  Racine  Avrote,  in  1697,  his  Ahrege  de  Vllistoire  de  Port-Royal.  But 
in  -1706,  the  nuns  having  refused  to  adhere,  without  restriction,  to  a  bull  of 
Pope  Glement  \l  u|)on  "  The  Gase  of  Gonscience  ",  things  became  worse.' 
In  1709,  the  nuns  were  driven  out  of  Port-Royal-des-Ghamps ;  and  in  1710,  the 
famous  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  order  of  llie  king  (1). 


II.    —  PASCAL  (1623-1662). 

Biography.  —  Blaise  Pascal  was  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  on  June  19,  1623. 
His  fatliei-,  Ktiemie  Pascal,  was  then  President  of  the  coiir  des  aides  of  Monlfer- 
rand  ;  he  resided  in  Paris  from  1631  to  1639,  where  he  occupied  himself  exclusi- 
vely with  the  education  of  his  children  ;  from  1639  to  1648  he  was  inlendant  of  the 
Rouen  generalite,  and  died  in  1651.— Blaise  Pascal  had  an  elder  sister,  Gilbertc 
who  married  Florin  Perier,  counsellor  at  the  Court  of  Clermont,  whose  daughter 
was  Marguerite  Perier,  Hie  subject  of  tlie  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  (1656), 
and  his  son  Etiemie  Perier,  first  publisher  of  the  Pensees  (1670).  Pascal's 
younger  sister  Jacqueline,  entered  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  under  the  name 
of  Sister  Sainte-Euphemie,  and  died  in  1661,  one  year  before  her  brother.— 
Etienne  Pascal  was  a  man  of  rare  distinction  and  noble  character.  Very  well 
grounded  in  mathematics,  he  observed  early  tiie  tendency  of  his  son.  But 
desiring  above  everytliing  that  he  should  have  a  serious  knoAvledge  of  ancient 
languages,  "  he  avoided,  "  says  Mme  Perier,  in  her  Vie  de  Blaise  Pascal,  "  talk- 
ing to  him  of  mathematics,  and  hid  all  the  mathematical  books,  only  promis- 
ing him  that  he  should  have  them  when  he  had  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  It 
was  then,  according   to   Mme   Perier,  that   Blaise    Pascal,  ignorant  even   of  the 

(1^  Concerning  the  history  of  Port-Royal,  so  important  in  connection  with  a  study  of  ideas  and 
morals  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  especially  (with  Sainte-Beuve's  Purt-Royal)  the  edition  of 
VAbrege  by  Racine,  published  by  M.  A.  Gazier,  1908,  with  notes  and  appendices  necessary  to  defin- 
ing and  clarifying  all  the  points, 


PORTRAIT    OF    PASC.VL 

From  a  print  by  Gerard  Edelincll  (16-19-1707]. 
This  portrait,  engraved  after  Pascars  death,  appears  to  have  been  taken  after  the  dead  mask. 
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essential  defiiiilioiis  of  gooinclry,  calling  a  circle  a  "  round  "  and  a  line  a 
"  bar,  "  progressed  so  fast  in  his  study  that  he  reached  the  thirty-second  pro- 
position of  the  first  book  of  Enclid.  "  It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  correct 
Mrne  Perier's  account  Avith  Ihat  of  Talleniant  des  Reaiix  {Historiettes,  188-189), 
ill  which  young  Pascal  admitted  to  his  father  that  he  had  secrelly  read  the  six 
first  books  of  Euclid  (i).  In  any  eveni,  and  wlielher  Blaise  had  at  twelve  years 
of  age  invented  or  only  rediscovered  geometry,  he  was  endowed  with  true 
genius  for  science.  At  sixteen  he  composed  a  Trnite  des  sections  conujiies,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  Descartes.  He  took  part  in  scient- 
ific conferences.  He  invented  the  "  machine  aritiinu'tuiue,  "  for  simplifying 
the  calculations  of  his  father,  then  intendnnt  at  Kouen.  In  sliort,  he  liad  l)egun 
the  career  of  a  savant,  fully  conscious  of  his  own  worth,  when  an  incident 
occurred,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life. 

In  1646,  Elienne  Pascal  broke  his  hip  in  a  serious  fall  on  the  ice  at  Rouen. 
Two  neighbouring  noblemen,  MM.  de  la  Bouteillerie  and  Deslandes,  who  pract- 
ised surgery  for  charity,  tended  him,  living  in  his  house  for  three  months. 
Now,  these  two  noblemen  had  been  converted  to  Jansenism  by  a  certain  Doctor 
(iuillebert,  cure  of  Rouville  and  friend  to  Saint-Cyran.  Blaise  Pascal,  his  two 
sisters  and  their  fattier,  were  from  tliattime  converted  to  Jansenism  ;  and  having 
always  been  fervent  Christians,  they  became  still  more  austere.  This  is  what 
has  been  called,  but  not  correctly,  the  "  first  conversion  "  of  Pascal.  We  have 
testimony  concerning  it  in  llie  Priere  a  Dleiipour  le  bon  usage  des  maladies (iQiS), 
and  in  the  letter  to  M.  and  Mme  Perier  Sur  la  mart  de  M.  Pascal  le  pere  (1651). 
However,  in  1648,  Pascal  had  made  experiments  in  connection  with  the  weight 
of  the  air,  on  top  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  in  Auvergne,  and  at  Paris  on  the  Tower 
of  Saint-Jacques.  In  16S1,  he  wrote  a  Traite  sur  le  vide,  only  a  fragment  of  which 
I'emains,  entitled  :  De  I'autorite  en  matiere  de  philosophie. — His  precarious  health 
compelled  him  to  cease  his  scientific  labours  in  4652;  and  then  followed,  for 
Iavo  years,  what  has  been  called  the  "  worldly  period  "  of  Pascal's  life.  He 
frequented  society,  and  was  intimate  witli  the  Duke  de  Roannez  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Mere.  Through  them  he  became  acquainted  with  the  free-thinkers, 
then  called  "  libertins;  "  and,  perhaps,  it  was  in  hearing  their  arguments  against 
religion,  in  studying  their  special  state  of  mind,  refractory  to  all  traditional 
apologetics,  that  Pascal  conceived  the  plan  of  his  Pensees  (2). 

(1)  Gf.  Brunschvicg,  Opuscules  et  pensees  de  Pascal  (Paris.  Haclielte),  p.  G;  and  F  Strowski, 
Pascal  et  son  temps,  t   II,  p.  10. 

(2)  We  cannot  too  positively  guard  against  a  false  interpretation  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
of  Pascal  during  this  worldly  period.  Though  it  was  at  this  date,  1652-1653,  that  he  wrote  Le 
Discours  sur  les  passions  de  I'amour,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Pascal  only  spoke  of  the  passions 
as  a  moralist  and  theorist,  and  that  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  If  he  yielded,  then,  to  a  sort  of  free-thinking,  it  was  only  in  the  enthusiasm  of  science 
I  should  say.  through  a  certain  pride  of  the  savant  who  knows  himself  to  be  admired,  and  who 
deals  both  with  the  most  abstract  and  most  practical  questions.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  surprised 
to  see  Pascal  so  miserly  and   so   severe  towards    his   sister   Jacqueline,  who  wished  to  retire  to 
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To  what  should  we  attribute  liis  "  second  conversion,  "  tliat  is  to  say,  his 
definite  return  to  the  most  fervent  Jansenism  ?  Pascal  was  passinj;,  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  four  horses,  over  the  bridge  at  Neuilly,  November  8,  1654,  when  an 
accident  occurred  :  two 
of  t  tie  horses  were 
thrown  into  the  water, 
and  had,  the  reins  not 
broken  Pascal  and  his 
friends  followed  them. 
This  fact,  proved  by  an 
authentic  narrative,  is 
certain.  But  was  it 
followed  by  the  moral 
consequences  attributed 
to  it?  and  should  we 
not  rather  see,  in  this 
second  conversion,  tlie 
slow  and  sure  action  of 
a  Jansenist  failh  always 
alive,  and  above  all  the 
influence  of  Jacqueline  ? 
Such  is  ttie  ophiion  of 
M.  Gazier,  and  also  that 
of  M.  F.  Strowski  Avhose 
authority  in  these  ma- 
tters is  incontestable  ; 
and  such  also  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  L.  Brunsc- 
hvicg.  At  any  rate,  on 
the  23rd  of  November, 
d564,  Pascal  experienc- 
ed, during  meditation, 
a  sort  of  ecstasy.  He 
had  noted  its  phases  on 
a  piece  of  parchment 
wliich  he  alAvays  cariied 

sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  coat,  and  wliich  was  found  after  his  death.  Hav- 
ing chosen  \1.  Singlin  for  liis  spirilnal  director,  he  first  reliicd  lo  Porl-Uoyal- 
des-Champs,  then  to  Port-Boyal  in  Paris,  in  KiS.o  he  wrote  his  Eitlretieii  avec 
M.  de  Sary,  siir  Epicteie  el  Moulnigite. 

Port-Royal,  and  whose  projects  he  opposed.  (See  A.  Ga/ier,  Melanges  de  Ulterature  el  d'liisloire 
ColinK  and  F.  Strowski,  t.  II,  p.  224. 


THE    HOUSE    WHERE    PASCAL    DIED 

This  house,  now  destroyed,  was  situated  in  Neuve-Saint-Etienna 
Street,  ajad  belonged  to  Pascal's  brother-in-law,  Mr    Perier. 
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It  Avas  in  llic  mouth  of  Jaiuiciry,  16S6,  that  Pascal  was  called  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Port-Royal  by  defeudhig  Aruauld  before  public  opiuioii  against  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Sorbouue.     He  then  published  his  eighteen  Provinciales  (1). 

Beginning  with  the  year  1658,  Pascal  occupied  himself  solely  in  the  collection 
of  material  for  an  apology  for  the  Cliristiau  religion,  the  general  design  of 
which  is  found  in  L'Entretien  avec  M.  de  Sacy.  Pascal,  constantly  the  prey  of 
physical  suffering,  noted,  or  dictated  a  few  "  thoughts  ''  i-elaliiig  to  his  work. 
At  the  same  time,  his  powerful  Ijrain  conslanlly  led  him,  in  spite  of  liimself, 
to  scientific  questions  and  practical  inventions  (2).  Ihd  his  last  years  were 
passed  in  sIoav  and  dreadful  agony.  He  died  on  August  19,  16(i"2,  in  the  house 
of  liis  brother-in-law,  M.  Perier,  and  was   buried  at  Sainl-Klienne-dn-_\lont  (3). 

Les  Provinciales  (16S6-16S7).  —  We  have  recalled  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  writing  of  these  eighteen  brochures  which  contemporary  critics  have 
called  Les  Petiles  Lcltres.  The  luune  Provinciales  was  fiist  attached  to  Ihcni 
from  tlie  title  Hie  [)rinter  liad  given  to  Ihe  lirst  :  Lcllrc  ('crile  a  un  pviiviiu-'ial 
par  un  de  ses  <ttnis...  aiul  afterwards  from  tlie  geiieral  title  wliicli  had  been  given 
to  the  Cologiu'  edition  in  1657  :  Leltres  de  Louis  de  Monialte  a  un  provincial  de 
ses  amis  el  aux  RR.  PP.  Jesuiles  sur  la  morale  el  sur  la  poliluiuc  de  ces  Peres  (4). 
A  Latin  translation  was  [ndjlished  in  1658  by  Nicole  (under  the  pseudonym  of 
Wendrock),  Latin  being  at  tliat  time  a  sort  of  interna!  ional  language  for 
theologians  and  savants  everywiiere. 

VViltiout  f'iirlli(tr  rclVrciur  tu  llir  siiltjccts  (jf  grace  ;uh1  casiiisliy,lcL  us  rini  oNcr  t)ri('f- 
ly  Hie  suljjfct  of  tlie  priiKi|ial  tetters,  iminljers  1,  2,  3,  17  and  18  of  wliicli  are  demoted 
to  Iheology,  while  muiiljcrs  4  lo  16  treat  more  especially  of  morals. — In  Hie  premiere 
prouinciale,  Pascal  passes  rapidly  ()\er  Hie  question  of  fact,  and  cdnies  lo  Ihe  deliniliou 
of  efficacious  grace  and  of  [)ro\im;de  power.  In  tlie  second,  hi!  studies  sufficing  grace. 
The  third  is  a  discussion  in  favour  of  Arnauld,  who  had  just  been  censured  tjy  the  Sor- 
tionne. — In  (lie  fourth,  we  enttu'  Ihe  domain  of  morals,  and  the  Jesuits  'begin  to  he 
directly  atlaclied  :  Pascal  wishes  to  destroy  the  doctrine  that  "  A  moral  act  cannot  he 
considered  a  sin  unless  God  has  given  us,  before  we  have  committed  it,  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  (nil.  "  If  this  is  admitted,  Pascal  said,  "  Those  Avlio  never  think  of  God 
are  never  guilty.  '' — In  the  tiflh,  the  prosecutor's  speech  against  the  casuils  ;  an  examin- 
ation (>(  the  doctrine  of  probability  (in  a  case  of  doulit,  ills  (enough  to  tiave  tlie  author- 
ity of  one  doctor  to  render  yonr  opinion  proliabte,  that  is  to  say,  worthy  of  approval). 
— The  sixth  shows  us  the  details  of  these  probabilities  and  tlieir  consequences  (for 
priests,  nuns,  serxanls). —  The    seventh,    very   important,    is  devoteil    to    tlie   direction  of 

(1)  He  had  by;.^\in  a  ninoteonth  and  announced  a  twentieth,  when  lie  stopped  this  work,  either 
because  he  thougiit  it  nlight  end  in  being  dangerous  for  religion  itself,  as  the  sequel  indeed  proved, 
or  because  he  thought  it  more  useful  to  apply  himself  without  delay  to  his  Apologie  ;  or  whether 
the  struggle  entered  into  by  the  Parisian  cures  against  the  casuistn  made  him  feel  his  object 
already  attained  and  his  role  ended. 

(2)  The  problem  of  the  cycloid;  the  "  carrosses  a  cinq  sols  "  {omHihus).  Cf.  Mme  Pener's  letter 
cited  by  Brunschvicg,  p.  247. 

(3)  Read  Pascal's  Will(L.  Brunschvicg,  p.  250). 

(4)  MoNTALTE  was  Pascal's  pscudonyme  —  an  anagram  made  om  his  birth  place,  Clermont 
1  Mons  alius). 
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iulculion  :  wi-  may,  according  lo  certain  casuists,  correct  the  vice  by  the  purity  of  tlie 
oljject  (so,  honiicifJc,  in  tlic  flnel).— In  the  (Mjilith,  the  discussion  of  casuistry  is  contin- 
ued "  \vitii  ret'crciicc  to  judges,  usurers,  ijankrupls,  etc.  "  Ninth  letter:  the  same 
subject  (ambition,  en\y,  gluttony,  equivocations...). — Tenth  letter:  Upon  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  The  .lesuits  have  made;  "  confession  as  easy  as  it  ^vas  formerly  difficult.  " 
At  the  end  of  this  leller,  Pascal  gives'  up  his  ironical  tone,  and  the  comic  dialogue,  to 
address  himself  thenceforth  in  his  own  person,  and  in  atone  of  the  most  eloquent  indig- 
nation, to  his  adversaries. — Eleventh  letter:  Pascal  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of 
haNing  gone  too  far  in  treating  theerrors(jf  th(>  casuists  with  raillery.  On  the  contrary, 
he  reproaches  the;  .Ti'suits  witli  their  "  impious  buffoonery.  " — T\\<'llth  letter:  iu'rors  of 
the  Jesuits  concerning  charity  and  simony. — Thirteenth  letter  (one  of  llic  most  import- 
ant) :  Upon  Homicide. —  Fourteenth  letter  :'Contimiation  of  the  same  subject. — Fifteenth 
letter:  On  Calumny. — Sixteenth  letter:  Calumnies  of  the  Jesuits  against  some  monks. 
From  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth,  Pascal  addresses  the  Jesuit  fathers  directly;  the 
se\enteenth  and  (Ughteenth  are  entitled:  An  U.  P.  Annat,  jesuile :  in  this  Pascal  reverts 
to  the  theological  question  namely  :  Popes  and  Councils  are  not  infallible  on  the 
question  of  fact  (I7lli);  "  Everyl)ody  condemns  the  doctrine  forced  by  the  Jesuits  into 
the  meaning  of  Jausenius  "  (18th). 

Pascal's  Art  in  the  "  Provinciales.  '"  —  Despite  llio  real  importaiico  of  the 
debate  about  grace  U'or  the  queslioii  coucenis  the  limits  of  human  liberty  and 
of  Divine  power),  despite  the  universal  significance  of  discussions  concerning 
severe  or  relaxed  morals,  Les  Provinciales  would  long  ago  have  been  added  to 
the  enormous  heap  of  pamphlets  of  all  sorts  which  do  not  survive  their  time, 
had  Pascal  not  appeared  in  them  as  a  writer  of  genius.  Voltaire  said  in  his 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  "  Moliere's  best  comedies  arc  not  more  sjiicy  than  the  first 
Provinciales ;  Bossuet  never  wrote  anything  more  sublime  than  the  last.  "  It  is 
enough  lo  develop  this  judgmenl  by  indicating  some  of  Pascal's  methods  : 

1°  Pascal's  intention  in  his  first  letters — and  in  this  he  reacted  against  the 
dull  style  of  Arnauld — was  to  reach  the  social  world,  to  interest  it,  and  oblige  it 
to  understand — or  to  think  that  it  understood — the  subject  of  the  dis])ules  of 
the  Sorboinic.  Me  presents  himself  as  man  of  llie  world  very  ignorant  in 
these  affairs  ;nid  desiring  to  learn;  and  he  addresses  himself,  willi  naivete,  to 
doctors  and  Jesuits. — Thus,  in  the  first  Provinciale,  lie  Cjueslions  a  Doctor  of 
Navarre,  whose  ;mswers  are  nothing  but  words  ;  then  he  goes  lo  a  Jansenisl,  re- 
turns again  to  his  doctor,  and  queslions  a  Jacobin.  Each  of  these  characlers 
has  his  own  physiognomy,  his  parlienlar  Ulnd  of  infalualioii,  and  style.  The 
Jacobin  reappears  in  llie  second  letter,  willi  iiis  scholastic  and  "  sorbonique  " 
self-sufneiency,  IhroAvn  into  lelief  Ijy  the  ironical  naivete  of  his  interlocutor. 
Bui  Ihe  Jesuit  father  in  Ihe  fourth  letter  is  a  more  finished  figure;  it  is  he  who, 
to  enlighlen  Pascal  as  lolhe  real  definilion  of  grace  aclaelle,  goes  "  to  find  some 
books  :  "  naiiiel_\  the  Si^iiinw  by  Father  iJaiiiiy,  a  J'acUttn  by  Father  Annal;  the 
writings  of  M.  Le  Moyne:  and  Pascal  presses  him,  and  compels  him  to  [)reak 
down  his  own  position  by  qiiolalion  after  quotation...  i''iiially,  Ihe  Jesuil  is 
coinplelel\  bowled  over.  Fortunately  '  They  come  to  announce  to  him  that 
he  is  wanted  by  Mme  la  marechale  de and  Mme  la  marquise  de ;  so,  he 
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leaves  ill  haste,  saying  ''  I  will  speak  of  il  to  our  Fathers.  They  will  soon  find 
some  answer.  We  have  some  very  subtle  ones  here.  "  The  comedy  is  as  com- 
plete as  in  a  Platonic  dialogue. — But  there  is  a  still  belter  Jesuit,  more  comical 
and  more  natural,  who  appears  in  the  fifth  letter,  and  plays  his  part  until  the 
end  of  the  ninth.  Pascal's  method,  in  trying,  the  case  of  the  casuists'  morality, 
was  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves  in  the  person  of  this  good  Father  who 
defends  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  companions  with  a  serenity  as  laughable 
as  it  is  disquieting. — Sincere  as  Pascalwas  in  liis  polemics,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  he  often  exaggerated  the  meaning  of  the  texts  he  quot(>s,  implying  all  the 
errors  that  might  be  drawn  from  them.  But  his  legal  skill  equalled  his  manage- 
ment of  the  dialogue.  In  short,  we  must  say  of  these  first  letters,  witli 
Racine  :  "  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  tlial  Les  Provinciales  are  pure  comedy?  " 

2"  After  the  end  of  the  ninth  letter,  Pascal  perhaps  felt  that  the  public,  who 
had  been  very  much  amused  by  the  coTuedy  with  lliegood  Father,  would  begin 
to  tire  of  it;  and  without  waiting  to  be  reproaclied  with  trying  to  be  clever,  he 
chc.iged  his  tone  and  addressed  himself  to  the  Jesuits  themselves.  The  indign- 
atio  1  he  had  difficulty  to  control,  and  which  betrayed  itself  here  and  there 
by  xclamations  and  astonishment  which  only  his  interlocutor  failed  to  com- 
preiicnd,  finally  broke  out  in  the  tenth  letter.  Tlie  moment  when  he  should 
cea^f^  to  banter  has  been  anxiously  awaited,  and  the  reader  feels  a  sort  of  emo- 
tioii  wlien  he  transforms  himself  into  an  accuser,  and  with  that  impassioned 
log  which  is  t lie  soul  of  great  eloquence,  harrasses  and  confounds  the  casuists. 
Th(  finest  letters  in  this  connection  are  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth,  in  them 
we  1  !el  the  profound  conviction  of  a  wounded  and  scandalised  soul,  which  has 
long  controlled  itself  and  now  breaks  all  bounds.  We  may  say  with  \  oltaire  : 
"  Every  kind  of  eloquence  is  to  be  found  there  (1).  " 

Les  Pens6es.  —  The  Manuscript.  —  After  Pascal's  death,  his  heirs  found 
amu.ig  his  papers  bundles  of  notes  prepared  for  an  apology  for  Christianity. 
These  notes,  almost  illegible,  Avere  pasted  in  a  ledger,  and  Etienne  Perier,  his 
nephew,  had  two  copies  made  by  secretaries  familiar  with  Pascal's  handwriting. 
The  MS.  and  the  copies  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  .Nationale,  at  Paris  (2). 

First  Edition  (1670).  — The  friends  and  relatives  of  Pascal  resolved  to  publish 
these  fragments  (3).  Although  the  Pr(>face,  written  by  Etienne  Perier,  proves 
that  Pascal's  probable  plan  was  known  to  IIkmu,  the  first  editors  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  establish  any  definite  order  among  these  fragments.  They  entitl- 
ed their  edition  :  Pensees   de  M.  Pascal  siir  la  religion  et  sar  qiielqiies  aiitres  su- 

(1   Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  391. 

(2)  As  to  the  condition  of  the  MS.,  of.  L.  Bru.^schvicg,  p.  266. 

(3)  A  kind  of  committee  was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  papers  and  the  preparation  of 
the  book;  it  comprised  :  Arnauld,  Nicole,  de  Treville,  du  Bois,  de  la  Chaise,  Father  Brienne  of 
the  Oratory  and  Etienne  Perier  (cf.  Sainte-Beuve,  Port-Royal). 
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jels,  qui  onl  etc  trouvccs  apres  sa  mart  pnnni  ses  papiers.  A1  the  bogiiiiiiiig  arc 
placed  Iho  thoughts  agaiiisl  atheists,  (hose  on  Moses,  on  .lesiis-Clirist,  on  tlie 
Jews...  Then  folloAv  Grandeur,  Vanity,  Weakness  and  the  Misery  of  Man.  Fi- 
nally come  Moral  Thoughts,  Various  Thoughts,  etc.  It  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  plan  outlined  by  Perier;  but  we  may  well  believe  that  Pascal's  friends 
knew  what  they  were  about.  Also,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  attenuate 
the  too  Jansenist  meaning  of  certain  fragments,  inasnuicli  as,  the  peace  of  the 
Church  seeming  to  have  reconciled  tlie  dift'erenl  |)arties  since  '1G68,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  prudent.  Finally,  the  first  editors  liad  to  complete  certain  sen- 
tences, to  modify  a  few  others,  with  respect  to  the  taste  of  contemporary  i^eaders. 
All  these  changes  were  based  on  reason,  and  madewitli  respect  and  restraint  (1). 
But  it  was  not  tlie  "  Tuiit  Pascal,  et  rieit  (pie  Pascal,  "  wliicli  Cousin  asked  for 
in  1842.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  first  edition  of  Les  Pensees  had  the 
greatest  success  :  the  fiflli  (1687)  being  augmented  l3y  La  Vie  de  Pascal,  Avritlen 
by  Mine  Perier,  his  sister. 

Eighteenth  Century  Editions.  —  In  llie  eighteenth  century  Pascal's  fame 
underwent  a  crisis.  Voltaire  addett  to  his  Letlres  plulosophitpies  (or  Lettres  an- 
glaises,  '1734},  some  Remarques  sur  certaines pensees  de  M.  Pascal.  These  remarks, 
developped,  formed  later  on  the  commentary  which  accompanied  the  edition 
published  in  1776  by  Condorcet.  "  In  this  edition,  "  said  M.  L.  Brunschvicg, 
"  it  is  a  philosopher,  the  most  intrepid  aj)ostle  of  optimistic  rationalism,  who 
presents  Pascal  to  tlie  public;  he  commends  and  he  refutes  him,  and,  what  is 
worse,  he  pities  him  as  a  victim  of  superstition;  faith  has,  if  not  destroyed,  at 
least  diminished  Pascal's  genius,  and  the  editor  reprimands  his'  author  in  a 
cutting  tone,  as  a  savani,  sure  of  himself,  might  do  to  a  child  who  doubts  and 
weeps.  "  For  the  repriivt  of  this  edition,  in  1778,  Voltaire  sliarpened  still  fur- 
ther the  meaning  of  his  commentary. — Opposed  to  Condorcet's  edition  was  that 
of  Abbe  Bossut,  in  1779,  which  remained,  until  Cousins  report,  the  best  and 
most  equitable. 

Nineteenth  Century  Editions.  —  \  ictor  Cousin,  a  student  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  wlio  has  left  a  tine  study  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  read  before  the 
French  Academy  in  1842  a  report  entitled  :  De  la  Necessile  d'une  nouvelle  edi- 
tion des  Pensees  de  Pascal.  He  pointed  out,  and  vehemenlly  and  justly,  the  sin- 
gular proceeding  of  the  editors  wlio  only  forgot  one  tlung,  namely,  to  consult 
the  original  manuscript  of  Les  Pensees.  Now,  tliis  MS.  was  in  existence,  and 
its  reading  revealed  a  quite  new  Pascal,  almost  unknown,  in  subject  as  well  as 
form. — Cousin's  eloquent  appeal  was  heard.  In  1844,  Prosper  Faugere  published 
an  edition  of  Pascal  from  the  MS.,  and  all  the  other  editions  are  taken  from 
that.     A  few  of  I  hem  (among  others,  that  of  M.  A.  Molinier,  4877)  have   again 

(1)  M.  A.  Gazier  published  a  reprint  oC  this  edition  of  1670  (lieceno  ami  Oudin,1908). 
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ameliorafod  llio  (oxt  fl). — On  lln'  oilier  Iiand,  M.  E.  Havel  published  in  18al  an 
edition  with  a  remarkable  cotiiiiieiilarv.  Among  the  editions  which  followed, 
Brimschvicg's  should  especially  be  noted. 

The  Plan  of  The  "  Pens6es.  "  —  If  most  of  the  editors  have  been  satisfied 
even  while  amelioraling  I  he  text,  lo  reproduce  either  the  Porl-Royal  edition 
oi-  that  of  Bossut,  othei-s  have  sought  to  discover  and  reconstiUile  the  plan  of 
Ihe  Apologie,  such  as  M.  Ftaiiliii  in  'i8.'}5,  and  more  recently  MM.  Moliniei', 
Aslie,  Jloclier  and  Brunschv  icg.  They  base  this  reconslil  nlion  upon  llie  Entve- 
tien  de  Pascal  avec  M.  de  Sacy,  and  the  Preface  by  Elienne  I'erier.  Hut  we  mnsl 
lake  into  account  two  essenliiil  elements,  namely,  that  Pascal  was  a  savani  and 
a  Jansenist.     Let  us  sum  up  hriellN  I  his  very  complex  question  : 

1°  Wluj  were  Ihe  readers  for  tvlioin  Pasral  iidended  his''  Apologie''?  They  were, 
without  doubt,  the  free-lhltiker^  who  refused  to  enter  into  any  theological  or 
dogmatic  discussion,  but  were  always  ready,  with  Montaigne,  to  rail  at  those  who 
thought  themselves  in  possession  of  the  truth  ;  as  for  tliemselvcs,  they  were 
proud  of  obeying  only  reason. 

2"  This  explains,  in  Pascal's  work,  his  search  for  a  scienlilic  and  philosophical 
basis  upon  which  the  free-thinkers  might  be  Avilling  to  accept  the  debate.  It  expl- 
ains also  all  those  fragments  (written  for  liimself,  and  which  had  never  appeared 
in  his  book;,  about  the  difUculty  with  regard  to  order,  the  ditl'erence  between  the 
spirit  of  Jiness"^ and  the  spirit  of  (jeometry,  and  about  those  "  reasons  known  lo  the 
heart  which  the  reason  itself  do£S  not  know.  "  It  explains,  too,  those  desperate 
argiimeids  which  were  added  as  a  conclusion,  such  as  the  rule  of  the  pari. 

H"  Pascal  intended,  doubtless,  to  begin  liis  Apologie  by  a  psychological  and 
scientific  analysis  of  human  lutture;  and  to  put  his  reader  at  ease,  he  would  have 
made  il,  by  means  of  Montaigne,  the  bedside  book  of  the  free-thinkers.  The 
free-lhinker  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  its  exactitude.  But  Pascal  would 
have  had  the  art  to  bring  out,  through  a  sort  of  scientific  necessity,  the  idea,  the 
probU'Di,  the  enigma.  Now,  what  is  this  enigma?  Man  is  weak,  man  is  miser- 
able; he  possesses  neither  certitude  nor  the  means  of  reaching  it.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  misery,  he  has  inklings  of  greatness  and  of  unlimited  aspirations. 
How  can  these  contradictions  l)e  reconciled? 

4"  lien;  Pascal  supposes  that  he  will  have  put  the  problems  so  strongly  that 
the  free-thinker  will  be  the  first  to  eagerly  desire  a  solution  (2).  Let  us  see  then, 
says  Pascal,  if  the  philosophers  can  help  us.  All  philosophies  end  in  two  types  : 
scepticism  (Montaigne)  and  stoicism  (Epictetus).  Now,  Montaigne  saw  only  the 
weakness  of  man;  Epictetus  only  his  greatness.  Up  to  Ibis  lime,  the  word  reli- 
gion has  not  been  mentioned.     But  Ihe  free-lhinker,  tempted  to  carry  on  the 

(1)  MM.    Micliaul  ami    BniiisclivicK   publishc.l   a   lac-simile  ami   exact   i-cpro<liictioii    of  the   MS. 
itself. 

(2)  .Morcaaux  choisis,  1st  ajcle,  p.^lGO. 
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game,  consents  to  examine  religions,  if  only  to  convict  them  of  the  same  impo- 
tency  as  tlie  pliilosoiiliios. 

5°  In  our  inquiry  into  the  religions  of  antiquity,  historical  order  leads  us  to 
an  examination  of  tlie  JMble.  But  there,  what  do  we  find?  Pascal  slops,  as  if 
the  first  to  be  surprised;  he  perceives,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, a  dogma,  tlie  dogma  of  the  fall,  which,  with  unexpected  clearness, 
explains  tlie  wretched  condition  of  the  fallen  being,  and  his  memories  of  past 
greatness;  tiie  dogma  of  the  Redemption  comes  to  make  his  hopes  reasonable. 
Thus  we  arrive,  Avithout  violence,  or  dogmatic  reasoning,  or  any  tlieological 
apparatus,  at  a  religious  and  Christian  solution.  Christian  because  tiie  Jewish 
religion  contains  tlie  symbol  of  the  law  realised  Ijy  (Christianity. 

6"  Pascal  would  (hen  have  added  some  historical  and  theological  proofs  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  the  miracles,  the  Church,  etc.  Bui  the  Jansenisl  spirit 
would  have  entirely  reappeared  in  liiis  last  part.  I'rcnn  this  fact,  that  redempl- 
ion  is  a  free  gift  from  God,  Pascal  would  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  this 
gift  is  reserved  for  a  few.  And  all  the  discussions  concerning  grace  Avould  have 
again  taken  their  place  in  the  practical  conclusions  of  the  Apologia. 

Such  was  VnscuVs  probable  plan.  II  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite  place  to 
the  fragments  which  he  left  (i). 

Pascal's  style. — We  have  already  noted  above  a  few  of  the  merits  of  style  of 
Les  Provinciates ;  but  in  considering  the  book  with  reference  to  its  date,  we  feel 
more  correctly  its  relative  value.  According  lo  -Voltaire,  it  was  "  the  first  book 
of  genius  wrillcn  in  [French]  prose.  "  Voltaire  adds  :  "  This  Avork  marks  the 
epoch  of  the  definite  fixation  of  the  language.  "  Never,  in  fact,  had  the  French 
vocabulary  reached  such  a  degree  of  fitness.  No  Avriter  had  passed  more  easily 
from  irony  to  eloquence,  nor  had  applied  such  natural  language  to  every  genre. 
Pascal  was  the  first' writer,  since  Calvin,  to  bring  theological  questions  lo  public 
attention.  He  secularised  a  Avhole  domain  of  ideas.  If  we  pass  from  Les  Pro- 
vinciates to  Les  Pensees,  our  admiration  is  redoubled.  In  these  fragments, 
indeed,  Pascal  is  no  longer  only  a  pamphleteer  with  genius,  a  vehement  orator, 
he  is  a  poet.  His  marvellous  imagination  suggests  lo  him  images  which  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  greatest  French  lyricists.  His  physical  and  moral  sulTerings 
left  their  traces  on  this  first  vigourous  yet  broken  ell'ort,  on  these  scraps  of  ar- 
guments, and  in  these  cries  of  anguish  or  of  hope.  Certainly  a  few  Avill  regret 
that  Pascal's  Apologie  was  never  finished;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  unique  docu- 
ment of  the  I'rench  and  Christian  soul  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  finished 
work  Avould  have  had  the  perfection  of  Les  Provinciates,  but  Avould  not  have 
revealed,  at  once,  the  most  natural  and  most  impassioned  writer  of  the  French 
language.  An  accident,  a  surprise  was  necessary  to  Avrench  from  that  seven- 
teenth century,  the  enemy  of  personal  literature,  two  masterpieces  which  have 

(1)  Morceuu.r  cliuitiix,  1st  cycle,  p.  160;  2nd  cycle,  p.  3S1. 
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t  le  value  of  sketches  by  Da  ^  inci  aiul  Michael  Aiigelo  :  llie  Pensees  of  Pascal 
aid  lh(>  Sei'inoiis  of  l-Jossiicl. 


would  be   the  place  in  which  to   sum  up  what 


Pascal's  "  rhetoric   ''. —  Thi- 

has  been  so  improper]) 
called  t  ho /"/i^iorfc  of  Pascal 
(the  expression  is  Mine 
Perier's).  Pascal  left  us  a 
certain  number  of  Ihoiuj- 
hts  on  composition  and 
st\le.  This  rhetoric  or  art 
ofpersiuidiiKj,  rests  essent- 
ially on  the  distinction 
I )('!  ween  tlie  spin7  of  geo- 
metry (I  he  deductive  reas- 
oning of  the  savant),  and 
Ihe  spirit  of  finesse  (the 
inslinclivc  or  intuitive 
perception  of  those  reas- 
ons which  will  persuade 
others.  The  orator  must 
devine  what  reasons  will 
convince  his  adversary,  and 
Ihe  order  in  which  they 
siiould  be  presented.  This 
order,  so  difticult  to  grasp, 
cannot  be  indicated  by 
any  rule  ;  it  is  Ihe  mind 
which,  in  each  question, 
creates  and  follows  it.  An 
unconscious  slave  of  this 
order,  the  writer  has  not 
leisure  to  think  of  ornam- 
ents, of  spurious  beauties; 
all  evident  search  for  these 
belrays  Ihe  author,  audit  is  not  the  author  who  convinces,  bul  (he  man  (I).  The 
supreme  rule,  therefore,  is  naturalness  but  no  nature;  for  naturalness,  which 
varies  according  lo  the  case  and  Die  persons,  is  oidy  allained  by  profound  med- 
itation and  true  psycliological  science.  These  principles  Pascal  followed.  There 
is  no  French  writer  who  smacks  less  of  the  author.  Each  of  his  pages  gives  us 
Ihe  impression  of  an  idea,  a  sentiment,  a  iiassion  "communicaled  directly  lo  us. 

(1)  Mor  ccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  383. 
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It  is  Ironi  this  masque  that  all  the  portraits  of  Pascal  in 
his  old  age  have^been  copied. 
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And  yel,  we  know  how  he  worked   over  his  style,  since,    according  to    Nicole's 
testimony,  he  had  thirteen  times  rewritten  tlie  eigliteenth  Provinciale. 

III.    —    INFLUENCE   OF    PORT-ROYAL    IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  spite  of  continual  persecution,  Port-Uoyal  exercised  a  very  serious  in- 
fluence on  writers  and  on  society  in  the  seventeentli  century.  1°  We  sliould 
note  tlie  striking  example  of  firmness  and  resistance  given  by  the  "  Messieurs 
de  Port-Royal"  at  a  time  when  tlie  general  spirit  of  docility  and  renunciation 
of  riglits  was  permitting  the  establishment  of  abscjiute  power  in  France,  whicli 
Avas  to  continue  for  nearly  two  ceiituries.  Thougli  they  astonish  us  by  their 
obstinacy,  yet  these  "  Messieurs,  "  when  their  names  happen  to  be  Saint-Cyran, 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  when  they  jiay  for  their  opinions  Avith  life  and 
liberty,  are  great  and  Avorthy  of  admiration.  It  may  be  said  that  something  of 
their  moral  solidity,  their  stoical  virtue,  passed  into  such  men  as  Bossuet,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Roileau  or  Saint-Simon.  —  "i"  Through  Saint-Cyran  and  Singlin 
also,  Port-Royal  influenced  the  reform  of  preaching;  and  there  Avas  no  preacher, 
up  to  Boin-daloue,  a  Jesuit,  but  Avas  indebted  to  them. — S^The  "  Messieurs  dc  Port- 
Royal  "  contributed  to  the  transformation  of  methods  and  text-books.  In  their 
pelites  ecoles  they  taught,  besides  Latin,  French  and  Greek,  Avhich  at  that  time  were 
neither  on  the  syllabus  of  the  University  nor  the  Ratio  Stadionun  of  the  Jesuits. 
Their  Logique,  their  Grainmaire,  their  Jarclin  des  rnriitea  (jrecques  became  in  the 
following  century  the  official  books  for  scholars.  W  e  should  not  forget,  also, 
that  they  had  in  these  schools  scholars  Avho  did  them  credit,  and  that  Racine 
OAved  perhaps  to  J.ancelot  and  Nicole  not  only  his  knowledge  of  Cireek  but  his 
subtle  psychology. — It  suffices  to  open  any  of  the  Memoires  or  Correspondances 
of  that  time  to  see  Avhat  place  Avas  held  by  Port-Royal ;  and  this  influence  conti- 
nued for  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  period  when,  Avith  ^  oltaire 
and  the  Eiicyclopcdie,  it  Avas  overAvhelmed  by  rationalism  and  optimism. 
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Frontispiece  of  a  funeral  sonnet  in  honour  of  Henrietta  of  England. 
From  the  print  of  Jean  Lepautrc  (16iS-t6S2). 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BOSSUET    AND    THE    PREACHERS. 


SUMMARY 

1"  PREVIOUS  TO  BOSSUET,  preaching  was  reformed  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  Oratory,  the  Jesuits  and  Port-Royal. 

2°  BOSSUET  (i627-,704i  studied  at  Dijon  and  Paris,  was  archdeacon  of  Metz, 
where  he  lived  until  i658,  when  he  went  (1699)  ^o  preach  in  Paris  and  at  Court. 
He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Condom  (1659)  and  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  (1670), 
delivered  several  funeral  orations,  and  became  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  1681. —  In 
character,  he  was  good,  honest  and  sensible. — His  Sermons  were  not  published 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. — Bossuet  had  no  literary  pretentions  ; 
he  desired  only  to  move  and  convince.  His  eloquence  is  lyrical. — He  renewed 
the  funeral  oration  by  introducing  history  and  the  sermon  into  it. — As  a  tutor, 
he  thoroughly  studied,  himself,  everythmg  which  he  taught.  He  composed  sev- 
eral works  for  the  Dauphin,  among  which  he  wrote  7e  Discours  sur  J'histoire 
universelle  (1681);  and  after  his  death  appeared  Ja  Politique  tiree  de  lEcri- 
fure  Sainte  and  le  Traite  de  la  connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme. — 
Bossuet  was  a  controversialist  throughout  his  whole  life.  He  published  in  1688 
his  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  protestantes,  a  masterpiece  of  learn- 
ing and  style.  He  combated  quietism. — As  a  writer  Bossuet  drew  his  inspir- 
ation above  all  from  the  Bible  and  the  P'athers. — His  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
propriety  and  variety. 
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3°  BOURDALOUE  (1632-1704),  a  Jesuit,  preached  ten  times  through  Lent  and 
Advent  at  Versailles  ;  as  a  preacher  of  sermons  he  had  more  success  than 
Bossuet.  He  knew  how  to  please  by  his  reasoning,  and  especially  by  hi's  verbal 
portraits,  in  which  the  ill-nature  of  the  court  recognised  certain  personages. 

4°  FLECHIER  (1632-1710)  is  famous  for  his  funeral  oration  on  Turenne  ;  MAS- 
CARON  ( 1 634-1703)  had  vehemence,  but  his  style  is  archaic  ;—MASSlLLON 
(1633-1742)  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Petit  Careme,  etc. 
His  style  is  harmonious  and'  elegant  ;  he  has  been  called  the  French  Isocrates. 


I.  —  PREACHING  BEFORE  THE  TIME  OF  BOSSUET. 

t"  have  mentioned  a  lew  of  Hie  great  preaehers  of  I  he 
Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century,  and  liave 
said— and  this  should  be  rcpeated-^thal  the  sermon 
was  not  a  "  literary  genre,  "  and  that  the  best 
sermons,  judged  by  their  object,  have  ne\er  been 
I)ublished  or  perhaps  even  written.  However,  "  the 
art  of  persuading  "  may  liave  its  utility  even  wlien 
only  used  to  restore  faith  and  morality  to  the  failliful 
attendants  at  Church  services.  We  shall  see  later 
DECORATED  LETTER  ,)ii    ||ow    Bossuct   uudcrstood    wlial    migid  be  called 

of  the  XVII  century.  ..  pulpit  rhetoric  (1).  " 

After  Saint  Fran(;ois  de  Sales,  already  spoken  of, 
should  be  mentioned  several  precursors  of  Bosssuct  :  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
(1576-1660),  from  whose  work  is  often  quoted  the  beautiful  peroration  of 
a  sermon  on  charity  (he  knew  and  encouraged  Bossuet,  whom  he  called  "  his 
son  ") ;  and  Father  Lejeune  (159"2-1672)  of  the  Oratory,  a  familiar  preacher 
who,  though  possessing  more  taste,  recalled  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
To  the  same  congregation  belonged  Father  Senault  (^1599-1662),  who  was 
more  accomplished  and  elegaid,  and  had  greater  success  in  the  social  world. 
In  a  general  way,  the  Oratory,  ^\hich  was  founded  in  "IGl^  by  Cardinal  de 
Bcrulle,  contributed,  through  its  teaching  and  by  the  distinction  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  reform  preaching.  When  Bossuet,  in  1()()'2,  delivered  the  finieral 
oration  of  Father  Bourgoing,  superior  general  of  lliis  order,  he  paid  eloquent 
homage  to  the  preacher,  and  seemed  lo  define  himself  in  defining  his  theory 
respecting  Hie  pulpit. 

Tlie  .lesuits,  on  their  side,  included  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  some  very  eminent  preacliers,   among  others  Fattier  Claude  de  Lin- 

(1)  Morceaiix  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  pp.  397-404. 
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gendes  (V>9\-iC}(\0).  snino  of  wliosp  I.aliii  sermons  we  possess,  Avhich  were 
delivered,  however,  in  I'l-eiicli.  His  was  Ihe  most  austere  morality,  and  Uour- 
dalouc  frequently  imilaled  liim. 

Finally,  Port-Roval  eonlrihnled  by  haininu  preaeliers,  and  ineulcating  in 
them  the  true  principles  of  sacred  elocpirnce  :  in  liiis  conneclion  Saint-Cyran 
and  Singlin  have  already  been  ciled. 

n.   —  BOSSUET    (1627-1704). 

Biography. -"  Jacciucs-Renipne  I^ossncM  belonoed  to  an  old  "  Parlemcnfaire  " 
famil\  of  l)in-ginidy.  His  father,  IJenigne  P»ossnet,  was  advocate  al  the  Parleinent 
,  of  Uijon,  and  became  counsellor  to  Ihe  Parlemeni  of  Metz.  .laccjues-Benigne  was 
born  al  Dijon  on  September  :27,  16:27,  Ihe  seventh  of  ten  children,  and  was  early 
destined  for  the  Church.  He  began  liis  studies  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native 
town,  and  continued  them  al  Paris,  after  lGi"2,  at  the  College  of  Navarre  (1). 
We  do  not  know  for  a  certainty  that  he  ficMpiented  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
while  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  or  thai  one  evening  he  improvised  a 
sermon  there  al  one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Voiture's  mot  :  "I  never  heard  any  one  preach  so  early  or  so  late.  " — 
In  any  event,  while  still  young,  Bossuel  had  acquired  a  reputation.  His  ardour 
for  work  led  his  fellow-students  to  call  him  Bos  siietus  aratro{%  ;  and  the  Prince 
de  Conde  accepted  in  1648  the  dedication  of  his  lirsl  trial  thesis. 

Bossuet  was  ordained  subdeacon  at  Langres,  and  deacon  at  Metz  where  his 
family  had  obtained  a  canonry  foi"  him  in  1640.  In  1650,  he  successfully  wrote 
what  is  called  the  sorltoniqiie  thesis;  in  163:2,  he  became  a  Doctor  of  Theol- 
ogy. Ordained  priest  that  same  year,  Bossuet  went  to  reside  at  Metz,  with  th& 
title  of  archdeacon  of  Sarrebourg.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  stay  in  Paris 
(1557,  P(in('(jyriqne  de  saint  Pnitl),  he  preached  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a 
priest  at  Metz  from  16S"2  until  1659.  From  this  period  we  must  imagine  Bos- 
suet full  of  apostolic  ardour  and  without  the  least  literary  andiition.  He  is 
already  a  controversialist  apostle,  a  director  of  consciences,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker,  borrowing  from  sleep  the  time  to  read  and  reread  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers. — Protestants  and  Jews  were  numerous  in  Metz.  Bossuet  wrote  a  Refu- 
lalion  (111  cnlechisme  de  Ferri,  a  Calvinistic  miriisler  (1655),  and  converted  some 
Jews.  He  already  had  great  success  as  a  preacher.  This  was  the  period  of  his 
Pnnegyriqnes  and  his  first  Oritisoiis  funrhres. 

In  1659,  he  settled  in  Paris,  but  \\illioul  giving  up  his  canonry  at  Metz  nor 
his  title  of  Archdeacon  —  (in   I(j6i  lie  Was  to   be   ap[)oinled  Dean   of  the  Chapter 

(1)  The  principal  was  Nicolas  Cornet,   wiio  foi-juulatiMl  the   /ir-e  propositions  ot  Jansenius.     Bos- 
suet pronouiU'od  his  lunerai  oration  in  10G3 
(^)  Bos  suetus  aralro  signifies  literally    ■  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  cart  ". 
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of  Metz).  He  preached  two  panegyrics  (Sniiil  Joseph  and  Saiitl  Theresa)  before 
ihe  queen-molher ;  and  in  1660  he  began  tlie  series  of  Lenls  and  Advents  which 
we  shall  enumerate  later. 

From  4659  to  1659,  Bossuet  multiplied  his  output:  sermons, panegyrics, funeral 
orations,  conversion  of  illustrious  prolestants  (Mile  de  Bouillon,  Turenne, 
de  Lorges,  etc.),  controversies  and  conferences  with  the  minister  Ferri,  and 
incessant  labour  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  exact  documentation  of  all 
his  works.     But  he  had  published  nothing  since  46S5. 

in  1669,  Bossuet  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Condom,  and  the  folloAving  year 
tutor  to  (he  Dauphin.  In  1671,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
lesigned  the  Condom  Bishopric,  and  received  in  com|)ensation  two  Priories  in 
I  lie  dioceses  of  Bayeux  and  Beauvais.  Absorbed  by  his  tutorship  to  the  Dau- 
piiin,  for  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  a  labour  as  crushing  as  it  was  useless, 
he  preached  but  rarely  between  1669  and  1680.  lie  preached,  in  1669,  the  funer- 
al oral  ion  for  Henviette  de  France,  ajid,  in  1670,  Ihat  for  Hcnriette  d'Angleterre. 
But  he  did  not  abandon  controversy;  and  in  1678  he  held  conferences  wilh  the 
famous  minister  Claude  in  I  he  presence  of  Mile  Duras,  a  Protestant,  and  she 
was  converted  to  Catholicism.  In  Ihe  same  year  he  caused  Ihc  condennialion 
of  Richard  Simon's  Histoire  critique  dn  Vieux  Testament. 

When  the  term  of  his  tutorship  was  ended,  Bossuet  was  appointed  First  Chap- 
lain to  Ihe  Dauphiness,  and  Bishop  of  Meaux  (1681).  It  may  be  said  that  his 
life  now  became  more  active  tlian  ever.  On  one  hand,  he  was  occupied  in 
Hnishing  and  publishing  several  works  undertaken  for  llie  l)aii[)liin  ;  on  tlie 
other,  with  administering  his  diocese,  in  which  he  resided,  with  as  much 
punctuality  as  apostolic  zeal;  linally,  and  particularly,  he  became  the  jealous 
defender  of  Catliolic  and  Galilean  orthodoxy  against  all  those  who,  from  witiiout 
as  well  as  within,  attempted  to  change  tradition.  In  1(581,  he  delivered  the 
opening  sermon  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  u[)on  VUnite  de  VEgtise, 
and  this  was  the  only  one  of  his  sermons  which  he  printed,  considering  it  as  a 
manifesto.  He  wrote  in  168"2  the  Declaration  du  clerye  de  France  en  qualre  arti- 
cles, sur  les  liberies  de  VEylise  yallicane.  He  published  his  Histoire  des  varia- 
tions des  Eglises  proteslantes  (1688),  and  liis  six  Avertissemenls  aux  prolestants 
(1689-1691);  and  negotiated  with  Van  Meulen  and  Leibnitz  for  the  reunion  of 
Protestant  Churches.  He  issued  his  Maximes  sur  la  comedie  in  169^,  against 
Father  Call'aro  ;  and  meanwhile  pronounced  live  funeral  orations  between  1680 
and  1687.  Then  began  the  affair  concerning  Quietism,  which  commenced  in  1694 
aiul  did  not  end  until  1699.  In  tliis  affair  Bossuet  produced  an  incredible 
number  of  memoires,  relations  and  responses,  all  of  whicli  indicated  a  profound 
study  of  the  texts.  Add  to  all  tliis  a  gr-eat  number  of  letters  to  persons  of 
every  class  and  kind,  and  especially  some  admirable  spiritual  letters. 

Still  Bossuet  found  time  to  appear  at  Versailles  and  Chantilly,  to  inspect  the 
convents  of  Ins  diocese,  and  to  preach  retreats  tliere. 
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POKIliAir    OK    BOSSLET,    IllSIIOl'    OK    CONDOM 
From  the  print  h\  Kohert  Naiitcuil  (1623-1678). 
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He  died  on  April  i2,  1704,  les  armes  a  la  main,  to  use  Saint-Simon's  express- 
ion. 

His  Character  — A  few  sublime  and  pompous  passages  everlastingly  quoted 
from  [us  funeral  o/'a/Jo/is;  a  I lieatrical  portrait  painted  Ijy  Rigaud  ;  recollections 
of  the  violent  quarrel  about  Quietism,  in  which  soTiie  have  regarded  Fcnelon 
as  a  victim,  liave  contributed  to  deceive  public  opinion  regarding  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Bossuet.  His  dominant  trait  was  kindness.  His  contemporaries  have 
insisted  upon  his  gentleness  and  winsomeness.  He  only  became  veliement  and 
iusistant  wlien  he  constituted  himself  the  defejider  of  tradition  and  failli 
against  innovators  whom  he  considered  dangerous,  and  after  exhausting  all 
means  of  conciliation.  From  Metz  to  Meaux  ^\('  find  lihn  engaged  in  courteous 
discussions  witli  illustrious  protestants  ;  and  against  Fenelon  he  at  first  only 
tried  expostulations.  Another  trait  of  his  cliaracler  was  his  conscientiousness 
in  everything  he  did.  Endowed  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  work,  he  devoted 
mucli  of  his  time  to  searching  and  classifying  documents.  Never  did  this 
marvellous  orator  rely  on  words  alone. — He  was  frank  willi  everyone,  even  the 
king.  If  we  place  in  their  correct  date  the  compliments  lie  paid  Louis  XIV,  we 
find  they  really  were  lessons.  Read  especially  his  letters  to  tlie  king  in  1675  (d). 
— He  was  spontaneous  and  vigorous  ;  as  writer  and  moralist  he  was  essentially 
healthy  and  right-minded,  free  from  every  kind  of  excess.  His  spiritual  letters 
are  still  timely. — Finally,  that  quality  of  Bossuet's  which  sums  up  and  explains 
all  the  others,  was  common  sense.  In  people  of  a  cold  and  limited  nature, 
common  sense  is  synonymous  with  mediocrity  ;  but  in  a  man  endowed  witli 
the  most  powerful  imagination,  an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  strong  reasoning 
power,  common  sense  means  equilibrium  and  humanity. 

Bossuet  as  Sermonist. — Bossuet's  career  as  a  preacher  divides  into  several 

periods  : 

1"  j\t  Metz  (l(iM-\&Y)8).  We  may  note  during  this  period  :  the  sermon  on  La 
Loi  do  Dicu  (1653  or  165G),  the  panegyric  of  Saint  Bernard  ( 1655)  {^),  the  first 
sermon  on  La  Providence  (1656),  the  Panegyric  of  Saint  Theresa  (1657),  that  of 
Saint  Paul  (1657,  at  Paris,  deneral  Hospital)  (3).  Bossuet's  youthful  discourses 
are  remarkable  for  ardour  and  vehemence,  and  for  a  Biblical  tioldness  and 
picturesqueness.     His  models  were  then  Tertullian  and  Saint  Augustine. 

2°  At  Paris  (1658-1670).  This  is  the  epoch  of  tlie  Lenten  and  Advent  series: 
Lent  of  [6(j0,  at  the  Minimes  of  the  Place  Royale  (now  the  Place  des  Vosijes,  at 
that  time  the  centre  of  Parisian  elegance).  This  was  a  Petit  Careme,  that  is  to 
say,  included  only  sermons  delivered   on  Sunday,  whereas   "  Grand  Careme  " 

(1)  Morccaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  417. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  173. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  397. 
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included  preaching  also  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  (1).  The  following  sermons 
of  this  series  should  be  rneiilioned  :  on  Les  Demons,  on  L'Honneiir  dn  Monde  (jl), 
on  Les  Vaines  Excuses  des  Peckeurs,  on  La  Passion  (3j.  From  this  lime,  the 
influence  of  Saint  Johii  Chrysoslom  modified  that  of  TertuUiau  and  Saint 
Augustine. — Lent  of  1661  was  preached  lo  the  Carmelites  in  the*  Faubourg 
Sainl-Jacques  (now  the  Mililary  Hos|)ital  of  Ihe  Val-de-Grace)  :  and  included 
sermons  on  La  Parole  de  Diea,  on  La  llaine  de  la  Verite,  on  Les  Souffrances,  on 
La  Passion.  Abbe  Ledieu  tells  us  that  Bossuet  had  among  his  auditors  there  the 
"  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal"  (4). — LenI  of  16G"2,  at  the  Louvre,  with  sermons  on  La 
Predication  evanyelique,  U Inipenitence  Jinale  (5),  La  Providence  (second),  on  L'Am- 
bilion  (6),  on  La  Mori,  on  Les  Devoirs  des  rois,  on  La  Passion. — Lent  of  1665,  at 
Saint-Thomas  du  Louvre — (tliiswas  no  longer  Lent  i>t  court,  but  Lent  before  the 
court). — Advent  of  the  Louvr(>,  1665. — Lent  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  1666, 
including  sermons  on  La  Diviiiite  de  la  Religion,  on  L'Honnenr,  on  LWaunir  des 
Plaisirs,  on  La  Justice,  on  U Ambition  (second). — Advent  of  S;iinl-Thomas  du 
Louvre,  1668. — A'dvent  of  Saint-Gcrmain-en-Laye,  1669,  with  sermons  on  Les 
Conditions  necessaires  pour  elre  lieureux,  on  U Endurcissement. — This  was  Bos- 
suet's  fully  matured  period. 

3°  During  iiis  tutorship,  Bossuet  gave  up  preaching.  We  should  note, 
however,  in  1675,  his  sermon  F^our  la  profession  de  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 

A  After  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Bossuet  began  lo  preach  again, 
sometimes  on  solemn  occasions  (as  the  sermon  on  L'Unite  de  VEylise,  1681), 
sometimes  in  the  cathedral  at  Meaux  {Pour  le  jour  de  Pdques  (1685)  (7),  and 
t  lie  churches  and  convents  of  his  dioceses  (including  his  sermon  on  Le  Silence 
at  llie  house  of  llie  Ursulines).  This  was  the  period  of  Bossuel's  more  famil- 
iar eh)quence,  of  tlie  homily  rattier  than  the  sermon  (8). 

Bossuet's  Sermons.  Manuscripts.  Editions. — Bossuet  himself  did  not 
publish  his  sermons.  One  only,  his  sermon  on  L^Unite  de  VEglise,  was  printed 
with  the  title  Manifeste  ofjiciel  (1681);  another,  on  La  Profession  de  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  was  printed  without  his  knowledge.  Nothing  could  prove  more 
clearly  Bossuel's  disdain  of  literary  glory  than   the  condition  in  which  he  left 

(1)  We  may  note  tlie  naivete  of  those  who  have  thought  that  the  famous  Pclit  Carime  of  Mas- 
sillon  was  so  called  because  it  was  preached  in  the  presence  of  the  child  Louis  XV. 

(2)  Morceanx  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  175. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  404. 

(4)  Several  similar  expressions  in  Bossuet's  Sermons  and  Pascal's  Pensees  have  given  rise  to  the 
belipt,  among  some  critics,  that  Pascal  had  imitated  Bossuet,  or  vice  versa.  The  question  is 
trilling,  and  M.  (iandar  (flosswei  orateur)  has  settled  it  in  one  word  :  both  writers  derived  inspir- 
ation from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  that  is  all. 

(5)  Morreaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p^  407 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  177. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  409. 

(8)  In  this  list  are  cited  sermons  which  may  be  found  in  the  classical  collections  of  MM.  Gaiidar,' 
Gazier,  Rebclliau,  .lacqiiinet  and  Calvet. 
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the  MSS.  of  his  sermons,  especially  wlien   wo   lliiiik   Ilia!    anybody  else  would 
have  profited  by  liis  residence  at  Meaux  to  re-read,  finisli  and  liave  printed  the 
discourses  wliich   had   made  him  celebrated  at  Melz  and  at  Paris.     In   many 
excellent  preachers — tliougli  of  a  narrower  spirit  than  liossuet — appears,  after  a 
brilliant  oratorical  career,  a    dangerous    sophism  :    they  persuade   themselves 
that   by  publishing  their  sermons   lliey  will  nol   only  edify  their  readers   but 
make  conversions  !     Bossuet's  common  sense,  which  was  one  of  the  elements 
of  his  genius,  saved  him  from  this  reasoning,     lie  knoAV  that  in  the  sermon, 
more  than  in  any  ot  her  oratorical  genre,  (he  chief  cjualily  must  be  suitabli-uess, 
the  adaptation  of  the  arguments  to  the  congregation.     He  fell   this  so  strongly 
that,  when  he  wrote  down  a  sermon,  it  was  not  to  learn  it  by  heart  and  recite 
it,  but  only  to  be  sure  himself  of  his  general  plan,  his  quotations  and  exam- 
ples, and    that   the    moment  he  preached  it  from  the  pulpit,  he   adapted   his 
arginnenls  to  the  sympathy  or  resistance  of  his  hearers.     And  when  lie  delivered 
a  sermon  for  the  second    tiiiie,  he    had    no   literary   respect  .for  these  rapidly 
written  pages  ;  he  resumed  them  as  being  material  Avhich,  as  a  whole,  could 
be  used  again,  but  he  modified,  shortened,  developped,  drawing  his  pitiless  pen 
through  magnificent  images  and  perfect  bravuras,  and  especially  adapting  the 
reasoning  and  proofs,  the  sentiments  and  the  pathos  to  his  present  auditory. 
It  is  easy  to  study  his  method  in  the  sermons  he   delivered  at  ditferent  dates  : 
for  instance,  the  sermon  on  Ln  Providence  of  165G  and  that  of  166^2,  and  espe- 
cially the  sermon  on  V Ambition  which  he  preached  three  times — to  the  Carme- 
lites in  1661;  at  the  Louvre  in  166"2  and  at  Saint-Germain  in  1666  (1).     Bossuet 
also  left  some  portfolios  full  of  sermons  in  MS.,  arranged  in  liturgical  order 
and  evidently  frequently  revised,  but  none  of  which  was  ready  for  the  printer. 
These  portfolios  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  son  of  his  brother  Anloine, 
Abbe  Bossuet,  who  became  Bishop  of  Troyes.     tie  Ihought  he  could  use  them 
as  his  vmcle   had  done  ;  he  preached  them,  and  permitted  the  priests  of  his 
diocese   to   copy  them   and  even    to  carry  them    to   their  houses.     His   heirs, 
M.  and  Madame  de  Chazot,  of  Melz,  were  equally  ready  to  communicate  Bos- 
suet's manuscripts.- — Meanwhile,  the  Benedictins  des  Blancs-Manteaux,  at  Paris, 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  OEuvres  completes  de  Bossuet  (begun  by  Abbe  Le- 
queux),  and  Dom  Deforis  appealed  to  everybody  wlio  possessed  Bossuets'  MSS. 
He   obtained   from  Mme   de   Chazot  Avhat  remained  of  the  sermons,  and  the 
edition  of  1772-1778  includes  four  volumes  composed  of  fragments  discovered 
in  this  manner,  and  more  or  less  suceessfully  reconstituted.     Since  the  Bene- 
dictines' edition  a  few  more  sermons  have  been  found,  but  Ave  have  only  about 
two  hundred  altogellier. 

Dom  Deforis  had  had  the  honesly  and  wisdom — very   great  at  llial  ej)Och — to 
publish  all  of  Bossuet's  work.     Though  a  few  faults  and  errors  may  be  found 

(1)  Cf.  Abbe  Lebabo's,  Bossuet,  Sermons  sur  l' Ambition,  critical,  edition,  Paris,  lS90;Cli.-M.  des 
GRANGE'S;  Sermon  stir  l' Ambition,  critical  study,  Paris,  1S90. 
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in  his  {'dilioii,  yol  lie  icsislctl,  in  spile  of  llie  loiidoncy  of  his  time,  those  who 

wished    liiia    lo   "  seleil   aiul   revise.  ''     But   lie    dated   llie  sermons  wron^-,   lie 

failed    lo    separate   tlie   strata   made    by    lewritings    at   vai'ious  dalt>s,   he    often 

inisr<'ad    llii'    le\l    and    [i\\- 

sliilfiilly  chose  readings.   In 

short,    after    Doni   Deforis 

tiie   editions  of  Abbe  Vail- 

lant    (1851  ),    of   Floquet 

(.1855-1804),  of  hachal  (1862- 

1805),     of     Gandar,    of 

M.    (iazier    and     of     Abbe 

Lebarq    were    necessary    to 

establish    a   definitive    text 

aiui  a  ralional  classification 

of  Bossuel's  sermons  (1). 

As  soon  as  the  edition  of 
1 772-1 778  had  appeared, 
I  lie  judgments  of  critics 
and  of  llie  clergy  proved  lo 
wlial  extent  true  genius  is 
misunderstood  in  periods 
of  literary  and  moral  dec- 
adence Ablie  Maury,  with- 
oid  doubt,  showed  some 
enlbusiasm,  and  d'Alcm- 
bert  in  1779  pronoimced  tlie 
sermons  to  be  esqiiisses  de 
inailre.  But  ha  Ilarpe 
declared  that  Bossuet  was 
mediocre  in  his  sermons  : 
Feletz  considered  him  too 
familiar,  laJ)oured,  obscure, 
diffuse,  low  and  trivial.  A 
reaction  soon  followed,  and 
SairU-Marc  (lirardin,  Patin, 
Nisard  and  tlic  critics  we 
place  in  Bossuet's  work. 


A  SERMON  IN  THK  XVU  GENTUHV 

From  the  print  by  Jean  Lcpautre  (1618-1682). 
have   menlioned    above,   gave  his  sermons  the  lirsl 


How  Bossuet  understood  Pulpit   Eloquence  (2).  —  W  e    liavc  already  seen, 


(1)   Cr.   .Vbbe    IjEBauo's.   La  Prcdicalion  dc  Jiossuat,  1S88  ,    and   (JEuvros   oratoires    dc  Bossuet, 
Paris,  1890-18%,  (i  vol. 
['i)  Tlio  sources  I'ur  liiis  study  are  :  tlie  J'aaeiji/riqiie  dc  saint  Paul,  VOrahon  fuiichiv  du   I'cre 
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by  the  manner  in  which  Bossuet  Avrote  and  rehandled  his  sermons,  that  he  had 
nothing  in  him  of  the  professional  literary  man,  and  was  solely  preoccupied 
with  tlic  task  of  convincing  and  moving.  But  he  liad  occasion  to  say  explicitly 
how  he  understood  Christian  eloquence. 

Bossuet  wished,  first  of  all,  that  the  preacher  should  know  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He,  himself,  read  and  re-read  the  Bible  until  he  was  so  penetrated  by  it  that 
we  no  longer  see  the  welding  of  his  Biblical  quotation  with  his  own  comment- 
ary (cf.,  on  this  subject,  L'Honneur  da  inonde,  U Ambition,  UHonneur,  Vlmpeni- 
tence  finale,  etc.).  For  the  Fathers  he  recommends  the  simultaneous  reading  of 
Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  who  complete  and  correct  each 
other;  Tertullian  (for  whom,  as  a  young  priest  at  Metz,  he  felt  genuine  enthu- 
siasm), Saint  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Saint  Gregory  of  Nazianz.  Among 
profane  Greek  authors  :  Homer,  Plato,  Socrates,  Demosthenes — thougli  Bossuet 
admits  that  he  has  not  read  tliem  extensively);  in  Latin  :  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust, 
Terence,  Virgil ;  in  French  :  Balzac,  the  writings  of  the  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal, 
and  Coineille.— At  the  time  when  Bossuet  sent  this  list  to  (Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
he  had  not  yet  completed  the  education  of  the  Dauphin;  and  later  he  undertook 
a  profound  study  of  profane  authors. ^ — "  But  what  is  most  necessary  in  order 
to  form  style,  is  to  understand  well,  to  penetrate  everytliing  to  its  foundation 
and  its  end,  and  to  know  it  thorouglily. ..  " 

In  the  Panegyrique  de  Saint  Paul  and  in  La  Parole  de  Dieu,  Bossuet  inveighs 
with  evangelical  vehemence  against  the  literary  pretentions  of  the  Christian 
orator,  and  the  blameworthy  curiosity  of  his  auditors.  "  Saint  Paul,  "  lie 
said,  "  rejects  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric...  He  has  means  for  persuading  which 
Greece  did  not  teach  and  Rome  liad  not  learned...  a  more  than  human  virtue 
which  persuades  in  spite  of  rules,  which  does  not  tlatter  the  ear,  l)ut  carries 
straight  to  the  heart...  Let  us  not  regard  preaching  as  a  mental  diversion ;  let  us 
not  demand  rhetorical  ornament  of  preachers,  but  the  doctrines  of  Scripture... 
At  least,  let  us  know  how  to  distinguish  the  seasoning  from  the  solid  nourish- 
ment... (1)  "■ — In  his  Parole  de  Dieu,  Bossuet  compares  the  altar  with  the 
pulpit.  He  deems  equally  guilty  the  prie.st  who  lets  fall  the  wafer,  or  the 
listener  who  lets  fall  the  word  of  Jesus-Christ.  "  Preachers  do  not  enter  the 
pulpit  to  make  vain  discourses  Avhich  must  be  listened  to  for  diversion.  (They 
enter  them)  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  approach  the  altar,  to  celebrate  a  mys- 
tery... Conscience  desires  the  truth,  and  as  it  is  to  the  conscience  that  preachers 
speak,  they  ought  not  to  seek  brilliancy  to  enliven,  nor  harmony  to  do, 
light,  nor  emotions  to  please,  Init   lightning  to  pierce,  and   thunder  to   rouse- 

Bourgoing,  the  Sermons  on  La  Predication  and  La  Parole  de  Dieu,  and  a  tract  published  by 
Floquet  in  1855  under  the  title  :  Sur  le  style  et  la  lecture  des  ecrivains  et  des  Peres  de  VEglise 
pour  former  un  orateur,  written  in  1669  for  young  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  (Morceaux  choisis,  2nd 
cycle,  p.  401).  To  these  should  be  added  many  passages  from  other  sermons,  funeral  orations, 
letters,  etc.  Ct..J.  Calvet,  Bossuet  (Hatier),  p.  259. 
(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.   397  (passage  commente). 
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.111(1    tliunderl)()lts     lo     bnvik     licarls.  "     What    llieii    should    ])(!    (he    part    of 
eloquence?     "Wisdom    walks   in   ironi    like    the    mistress,   eloquence  follows 
after  like  I  he  servant...     She  should  follow  without  being  called...     She  should 
come  of  herself,  drawn   hy  Ihe  grandeur  of  things,  and  to  serve  as  interpreter  i 
when  wisdom  speaks.. 
The  preacher  will  take 
everything    fronr     the 
Scriptures,  not  only  to 
justify     but     also     to 
embellish     his    disco- 
urse. " — On  tlieir  side, 
the     listeners     should 
"  know  how   to  listen 
within...     The  sermon 
is  spoken  in  the  pulpit, 
but    the    preaching    is 
done  from   the   heart. 
■ — Tliey   weigh   words, 
compare  preachers,  as 
if   the   pulpit    were   a 
t  h  e  a  t  r  e     i  n     w  h  i  c  h 
preachers   contested     *^f^*^^i^^^' 
the     prize     for     good 
oratory.  " 

Tills   lofty  and  apo- 
stolic theory  of  preach- 
ing   explains    why 
Bossuet  did  not   achi- 
eve, in  the  seventeenth     y". 
century,    and    despite      |. 
the  superiority  of  his      J 
genius,  a  success  equal     I  g^ti^'7;^ 
to  that  of  Bourdaloue 
and    Massillon.     Cert- 
ainly,   he  always  used 
admirable    language, 

as  correct  as  is  was  strong;  but  he  did  not  fear,  when  the  subject  required  it, 
to  descend  to  familiarity  and  surprise  his  hearers  by  Ihe  brusquerie  and 
violence  of  his  language.  In  the  Oraisonfunebre  d'Anne  de  Gon:ague,  after  having 
recounted  the  dreams  of  the  princess,  and  quoted  from  her  letters,  he  said  : 
"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  repeat  these  words,  in  spite  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
some  ears;  they  nullify  the  most  elevated  discourses,  and  I  should  wish  always 
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to  speak  this  language!  "  And  again  :  "  My  discourse,  of  Aviiich  you  Ihink 
yourselves  the  judges,  will  judge  you  iu  the  end;  and  if  it  docs  Jiol  leave  you 
better  Christians,  you  will  be  all  the  more  guilty.  " 

Bossuet's  Lyricism.  —  What  explains  si  ill  furllier  a  certain  resistance  lo 
Bossux'L  in  Ihe  sevenleenlh  cciilury,  is  the  lad  that  he  was  much  less  imper- 
sonal and  abstract  llian  a  liourdaloue  or  aMassillon.  Alone  wilh  Pascal  in  his 
cenlury  he  was  a  lyricist. — Abbe  Maury  had  already  pointed  oul  Ihe  lyricism  of 
Bossuet;  Villernain  derined  and  specified  il  in  Ihe  Introduction  to  the  Poesie  de 
Pindare ;  and  in  our  lime  Ihuneliere  relurned  wilh  his  usual  brilliance  lo  Ihis 
subjecl . 

What  is  lyricism,  iu  ilself?  "  II  is  Ihe  impassioned  and  figurative  expression 
of  individual  emotions  upon  conuuon  lliemes.  "  Thus  defined,  it  may  be  a 
part  of  any  genre,  and  may  even  become  ils  soul. — In  the  seventeenth  century,- 
when  everyone  "  loved  reason,  "  A\heji,  inlluencedby  Cartesianism,  everybody 
wished  "  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  order  "(so  much  so,  that  Boileau  thought 
the  fine  disorder  of  the  ode  an  effect  of  art),  all  the  then  definitive  genres 
avoided  lyricism.  One  genre  only — if  it  may  be  so  called — escaped  this  common 
rule,  by  ils  liberty  and  the  very  large  part  left  to  its  individual  author,  namely, 
llie  sermon.  Furthermore,  eloquence  has  always  been  allied  to  lyricism,  espe- 
cially when,  instead  of  questions  of  right  or  of  persons,  it  treats  of  the  great 
comnion  groundow  Avhich  all  luniianily  lives,  and  when  tlie  orator  seeks  to  arouse 
the  imagination  and  sensibility     f  his  hearers. 

On\uiother  hand,  let  us  note  all  the  sou  ires  of  lyricism  in  Bossuet  : — First, 
in  himself,  a  vivid  and  powerful  imagination,  an  apostolic  ardour,  an  authority 
founded  on  tradition,  which  gave  him  Ihe  lone  of  the  prophets;  a  profound 
knowledge,  through  his  spiritual  direction  of  others  in  the  confes.sional,  of  the 
intimate  drama  played  in  everyman's  heart;  finally,  his  method  of  work,  which 
consisted  in  meditating  at  great  leuglh,  and  then  writing  rapidly  under  the 
inspiration  which  oppressed  him. — Then,  outside  of  himself,  so  lo  speak,  the 
need  for  rejuvenating  the  ideas  which  form  Ihe  substance  of  sermons;  a 
constant  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of. the  most  beautiful 
lyricism, — a  lyricism  which,  from  (iod  to  man,  "  renqjlit  tout  Fentre-deux; 
and  finally  the  reading  ol'  I  lie  Fathers,  especially  Tertullian,  Saitrt  Augustine, 
Saint  John  Ghrysostom,  the  first  ardent  defenders  of  a  young  and  feeling  faith. 

The  lyricism  of  the  sprmons  may  be  classified  thus  : — a)  General  movement  of 
the  discourse  :  Bossuet  obeyed  an  interior  emotion  which  carried  forward  and 
gave  rhythm  to  his  reasoning.  He  was  not  a  cold,  but  an  impassioned  logician, 
like  Pascal  (La  Mort,  VImpenitence  finale,  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  the  ditTerent  Pas- 
sions.— 6j  The  tone  is  personal  and  often  imperious,  like  that  of  a  visionary 
who,  receiving  inspiration  from  on  high,  snU'ering  from  it,  in  a  Avay,  projects 
it  in  his  turn  upon  his  laearers  {U Ambition,  La  Mort,  L'Honneur,  Saint  Bernard). 
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— c)  He  often  spoke  ;irici-  ;i  kind  of  mcflilation  which  was  both  psychological 
and  mystical,  and  then  he  resembles  I  lie  modern  French  lyricists  such  as  Lamar- 
tine,  Vigny,  or  Sully  Prudhomme.  lie  continues  to  the  point  of  ecstasy,  and 
loses  himself  in  grief  or  adoration  i Saint-Bernard,  Sainle-Therese.  L'Honneiu\ 
La  Mort,  La  Passion  de  16G0). — d)  lie  gives  rhythmic  form  to  his  dissertations, 
with  impressive  refrains  :  see  especially  L" Impenitence  Jinale,  «  La  fin  est  venne, 
la  fin  est  venue...  »  etc.  (lie  P/is:<i(ni  of  16G0,  Tradclml  anteni,  and  the  sermon 
for  Easter  Day,  1G83  :  "  Marche  !  m.irche !  " 

But  this  lyricism  does  not  deprive  Bossuel  of  a  complete  possession  of  his 
thought  and  of  the  secpjence  of  Ids  reasoning.  We  feel  that  in  him  reason  is 
sovereign  and  regulates  this  lyrical  ardour:  audit  is  this  vibration  of  a  powerful 
sensibility  disciplined  by  genius  that  makes  the  reading  of  his  sermons  as  vital 
as  that  of  the  Pensees  of  Pascal. 

The  Funeral  Orations.  —  The  word  oraison  was  still  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  mean  discourse;  they  said  the  oraisons  de  Ciceron.  No  religious 
sense,  therefore,  must  be  read  into  this  expression,  now  archaic. 

Bossuet's  funeral  orations  are  :  16o(i,  at  Melz,  Yolande  de  Monterby,  Abbess  of 
Sainte-Marie  of  Met/;  in  1658,  at  Metz,  Henri  de  Gornay ; — in  1662,  Father  Bour- 
going,  superior-general  of  the  Oratory; — in  1668,  Nicolas  Cornet,  principal  of  the 
College  of  Navarre; — in  1667,  A/i/ic  fi'A«</-tc/!<' (this  discourse  is  lost); — in  1669, 
Henriette  de  France,  Queen  of  England; — in  1670,  Henriette  d'Angleterre,  duchess 
d'Orleans; — in  1683,  Marie-Tlierese,  Queen  of  France; —  in  1685,  Anne  de  Gon- 
zagae,  princess  palatine;  — in  1686,  Michel  Le  Tellier,  (Chancellor  of  France; — 
in  1686,  Mnie  da  Ble  d'Uxelles,  Abbess  of  Faremoutiers  (discourse  lost); — in  1687, 
the  Prince  de  Conde. — Of  these  twelve  orations,  six  Avere  printed  during  Bos- 
suet's lifetime  by  order  of  the  king. 

Analysis  of  the  principal  Funeral  Orations. —  Henriette  de  France,  Queen  of 
England  (Xovumljer  1.5,  Kili'.t,  "  in  lln^  jjreseiRC!  of  Mousicin-,  Ijrothcr  of  the  Iving,  and 
of  Madame,  in  the  cliurcli  of  llie  retigioiis  of  Sainte-Marie  de  Ctiaillot,  wtiere  tlie  liearl 
of  His  Majesty  reposes  "). 

Text  :  Et  nunc,  reges,  intelliglte;  erudimini,  qui  judiratis  terrain  (Ps:dni  XI).  "  Now, 
kings,  learn;  instruct  yoin-setves,  judges  of  tlie   eartli.  " 

Exordium  :  God,  sovereign  master  of  kings,  knows  tiow  to  give  them,  when  it  so 
pleases  Him,  great  and  terrible  lessons,  llxample  is  found  in  Henriette,  in  whose  life 
alone  occurred  alt  llic  extreme  trials   (d'  human   experience. 

Division  :  Henriette  knew  how  to  make  use  of  good  and  evil  fortune  in  a  Christian 
manner. 

First  purl  :  Prosperity. — Ttie  family  of  Henriette;  Uw  F.nglisli  tamity.  —  Her  (pialilies  : 
"  Her  lieart  was  even  more  nol)l(!  ttian  her  birtti.  "      Iter   role  in  F.ngiand. 

Second  part  :  Misfortunes. — The  reljettious  tn  Engiauil.  From  \\U;\\  causes?  l^orlr:iiL 
of  Charles  I.  The  religious  sects.  Portrait  of  CronnAcll. — llou  llie  queen  endured 
llies(^  trials. — Stie  sees  her  family  rcestablislicd  on  the  Fn;^lisli  lliinne. 

Peroration  :  She  tlianks  God  for  "  lia\ing  made  her  an  unfortunate  queen  ",  and  dies 
in  a  ]jious  retreat 
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H.— Henriette  d'Angleterre,  Duchess  dOrleans  (August  21,  1670,  at  Saint-Dcuis,  in 
th(^  presence  of  the  Greiit  Concle). 

Text  :  Vanilas  vanilatum,  el  omnia  vnnihis  (Eeclesiasles,  1,  2).  "  Vanity  of  \anitics, 
and  all  is  vanity.  " 

Exordium  :  P^vcrythinp;  in  man  is  vanity,  if  we  consideT  what  lie  gives  to  the  world; 
everything,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  precious  atul  important,  it'  we  consider  wliat  he  owes  to 
God. 

Division  :  Let  us  sec  what  a  sudden  death  has  ravished  I'rom  her;  let  us  sec  wliat  a 
holy  death  has  given  her. 

First  part  :  Greatness  of  her  birtli. — Her  (jualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  service  she 
renders  to  France. —  Her  sudden  death  at  Saint-Cloud.     What  remains  of  us  in  the  tomb. 

Second  pari  :  This  death  was  a  grace  for  the  princess.  God  lias  i)rotectcd  her  from 
her  cradle. — The  courage  and  conlidence  she  showed  in  her  lasl  mnmcnts;  she  left  a 
life  full  of  peril. 

Peroration  :  The  example  of  this  sudden    dealh    is    an   exlinrhdion  to  your  conversion. 

HI. — Marie-Therese  d'Autriche,  Queen  of  France  (Scpiemlier  1,  I(j83,  at  St.  Denis, 
in  the  presence  of  Monseigneur  Ihe  Danpliiu). 

Text  :  Sine  macula  enim  sunt  ante  thrnntim  Dei  (St.  John,  Apocalypse,  XIV,  3).  "  They 
are   spotless  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Exordium  :  Assemblage  of  the  pure  souls  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :  the  (|ueen  has 
merited  being  admitted  there. 

Division  :  ),  She  was  in  every  sense  a  f(ueen;  2,  lier  lil'c  \\.is  enlirely  pure. 

First  part  :  The  house  of  Austria,  and  the  H(Mise  of  France. — Family  and  education  of 
Marie-Therese. — Her  marriage  to  Louis  XIV;  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. — Eulogy  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Second  part  :  The  queen  is  like  the  mystical  column  where  God  wrote  three  names  : 
a)  The  name  of  God,  faith,  humility,  charity  o(  Marie-Therese;  0)  the  name  of  the 
Church  :  her  devotion,  her  submission  to  the  Pope;  c)  the  \n;w  name  of  the  Lord,  Ihr 
eucharist. 

Peroration  :  Comparison  of  her  d(!atli  w  itli  that  of  Anne  d'Autriche.  The  necessity  for 
preparing  ourselves  for  a  pious  death. 

IV. — Anne  de  Gonzague  de  Cleves,  princess  palatine  lAugust  i»,  1G85,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Carmelites  in  the  fauljourg  Saint-Jacques,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien). 

Text  :  Apprehendl  le  ab  extremis  lerrx...  (Isaiah  \L1,  9).  "  1  took  thee  by  the  hand  to 
bring  thee  back  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  " 

Exordium  :  God  gives  an  example  of  his  grace  in  Hie  sahalion  of  this  princess.  To 
this,  sinners  should  not  be  indifferent. 

Division  :  1,  From  what  the  hand  of  God  saved  her;  2,  Where  the  hand  of  God  has 
elevated  her. 

First  part  :  Anne's  infancy  at  Fareniouti(Ts,  at  Avenay. — Her  worldly  life,  her 
widowhood;  her  success  at  court. — Her  political  ainijitions.  She  succ(jurs  her  sister. 
Queen  of  Poland. — Her  lirst  conversion  ;  her  return  to  unbelief. — The  free-thinkers. 

Second  part  :  The  two  dreams  of  the  ijrincess.  —  Her  final  conversion.  Her  charity. 
Her  penitence.     Her  death. 

Peroration  :  Bossuet  urges  sinners  to  profit  by  "  the  portrayal  of  her  virtues,  and  the 
examples  furnished  by  her  life.  " 

V.  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Chancelier  of  France  (January  25,  1()86,  at  Saint-Gervais,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio). 
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Possess  wisdom, 


^m-j '  ^^'^.' 


Tr.rt  :  Poasidc  sajiifiilidni,  uc'iiiire  priidciitiniii...    ( Pi'ox  ci-li^,    1\  ,  7j 
iiid  Mcqiiiri' prudence...  " 

Exordium  :  True  wisdom    devoles  itself  to  the  good  thai  is  eleraal. 

Division  :  Ttiimks    Id    this    wisdom,    Le    T(dlior    was    moderate   and    devoted  :   1,   as  a 
[HMuislrate  ;   2,    as    politician  ;    8,    as    supreme    head    of    the    courts. 

First  part  :    Le   TcUier, 


magistrate.  He  becomes 
-Minister  of  .Justice,  tiieii 
^finist("r  of  War,  tinall\ 
Chaiicclioi'. 

Si-rond  pari:  His  cond- 
uct during  tlie  Fronde- 
— The  services  lie  rend- 
ered Anne  d'Aiitrichc  and 
Mazarin. 

Third  purl  :  His  roK'  as 
Minister  of  Justice.  He 
reformed  the  Council  of 
State.  He  caused  the 
rights  of  the  Church  to 
be  respected.  He  signed 
tlie  r(-'\ocatiou  of  the 
Kdict  of  Nantes.— His 
Christian  death. 

Peroration  :  Thanks  to 
his  \irtu('s,  llie  day  bf 
his  death  was  the  finest, 
tlie  happiest,  tlie  most 
triuMipiiant  day  of  his 
life.  " 


4'']  .'h^'     1j 


•■    1    ■  "■■"7  }\ki'^   '.  -'JV 

21  :-.  -0  Wi'-%: 


■Si-'-Ji?i 


VI.— Louis  de  Bour- 
bon, prince    de    Conde. 

(March  10,  1(J87,  at  Xcjlre- 
Dainc,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prince.) 

Text  :  Duiainus  lent  in, 
virorum  fortissime. .  Vade 
in  line  forlitndine  tiia... 
Ego  ere  tecum  (Judges  Vi, 
12,  14,  Ifi).  "  The  Lord 
is  uith  you,  O  most 
courageous  id'  men.  Go 
A\illi  ttie  courage  Avilli  w  liich  yon  ari'  fillcil,    1   will  be  with   you.  " 

Pxordium  .  The  orator  fends  himself  cruslicd  ljy  the  weight  of  his  task.  But  all  tlie 
(jualitiesoftheprincc  would  be  nothing  without  his  piety ;  Bossuet  proceeds  to  demonstr- 
ate lliis  truth. 

Dnnsion  :  Conde  possessed  :  1,  tpiaiities  id'  hiarl  ;  2,  i]ualities  of  mind;  3,  piety,  which 
is   "    tlic   w  iiiile   III'  iii^iu.   " 

First  part  :  Tin;  lieiu't.  Conde's  courage  :  Rocroi,  Fribourg.  —  He  is  mod(!st  and 
honest.  — His  faults,  whicli  lie  himself  regretted. —His  goodness  to  his  family.  — His 
pri\alr  life  at  ChanliUy. 


THE    ST.\TE    FLXER.Vf.    OF    HEMUIiTT.A.    OF    ENGLANO 

From  the  print  liy  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682).. 
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Second  part  :  The  miud.  His  mililary  genius,  developped  by  study  :  Senef,  Dunkirk, 
Lens.— A  parallel  between  Conde  and  Turenne. 

Third  part  :  Piety.  This  was  added  to  his  other  qualities.— Conde's  life  during  his 
later  years.     His  death. 

Peroration  :  Bossuet  calls  to  the  bier  of  Conde  all  his  friends,  all  the  princes,  all  the 
nations.     He  himself  bids  adieu  to  the  prince, — and  to  the  genre  of  the  funeral  oration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  individual  study  here  of  such  celebrated 
discourses,  but  only  to  define  and  characterise  Bossuet's  prenius  in  liis  funeral 
orations. —It  was  always  against  his  own  iin  iiiiation,  and  out  of  gratitude  or 
obedience,  that  Bossuet  cullivaled  a  genre  wiiich,  before  his  lime,  had  fallen  into 
disrepute  from  the  defects  which  seem  inseparable  from  it,  and  the  difficulty 
of  which  he  keenly  felt.  In  his  funeral  oration  for  Father  Bourgoiug,  he  said  : 
'^  I  admit  that  I  habitually  pity  preachers  when  they  deliver  funeral  panegyrics 
for  princes  and  great  social  celebrities.  It  is  not  lliat  sucli  subjects  do  not 
usually  inspire  noble  ideas...  Ikd  license  and  ambition,  the  almost  inseparable 
companions  of  great  fortuiu's,  interest  and  injustice,  always  too  visible  in  great 
worldly  aH'airs,  cause  us  to  walk  among  dangerous  rocks;  and  it  generally 
happens  thai  ('lod  lias  so  little  sliare  in  such  lives  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  actions 
Avorthy  of  being  praised  by  his  ministers.  "  Bossuet  llieicfore  endeavoured  to 
purify  and  sanctify,  to  render  worthy  of  the  altars  "  before  which  ",  he  said, 
"  he  would  pay  no  false  praises  ",  tliis  kind  of  panegyric,  until  his  time  so 
meretricious.  And  he  succeeded  in  this  altempl,  transforming  it  by  means  of 
Jiistory  and  the  sermon. 

1"  History. — Befoi'c  judging  Bossuet  as  a  liistorlan  in  his  funeral  orations,  we 
should  remember  that  in  thus  speaking  before  the  family  of  the  deceased,  dur- 
ing a  ceremony  devoted  to  Ills  memory,  he  was  limited  by  the  conventional 
restrictions  attending  sucii  circumstances.  Furthermore,  in  every  epoch  official 
eloquence  makes  use,  especially  .when  hampered  by  etiquette,  of  certain  for- 
mulas which  in  other  times  and  places  might  be  misunderstood.  Bossuet's 
compliments  and  praises  must  be  replaced  in  their  own  time  and  surroundings, 
and  thus  rectified. — He  was  ahvays  scrupulous  in  informing  himself  concerning 
the  personages  whose  eulogy  he  was  to  pionoimce.  lie  oldained  from  Mme  de 
Molleville  a  nu'moir  on  lienrletle  di'  i'lancc;  fiom  Canon  Feuillel,  a  memoli' on 
Madame;  lie  examincMl  llie  letters  of  Amn'  de  (Ion/ague;  he  tpieslloned  every 
witness;  but,  above  all,  he  neaily  ahvays  knew  personally  his  subject  s  :  —  Madame,- 
Marle-Tlierese,  Le  Telllei',  Conde, — and  could  give  Intimate  details  about  them 
which  had  historical  \  aim'.  —  In  coimeclnni  wltli  Itie  roles  played  by  these  princes, 
princesses  and  queens — all  iilstorlcal  in  Ilic  true  sense  of  the  word — Bossuet 
drew  a  picture  of  the  events  in  which  they  were  actors  :  the  English  revolution, 
the  Frond(>,  houis  XlV's  wars,  the  I'evocalion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  etc.  He 
drew^  portraits    of   Cromwell,  Mazarin,    Turemu'  {i),  which   contributed   to  the 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p    1S3. 
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vivid  impression  of  his  discourses,  iiiil  he  inleiuled  Ihal  this  pari  ol'  iiis  ki- 
iieral  orations  should  Ijl'  iuslruclive  and  moral;  he  subordinated  history  to  reli- 
jrion.  The  theory  of  Divine  Providence  not  only  animates  his  Dlscours  sur  I  his- 
loire  iiiiiverselle,  but  is  round  in  all  his  funeral  orations.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
recall,  if  only  by  allusions 
quickly  appn'ciated  by  his 
contemporaries,  cert  ai  n 
polilical  mistakes  (Contlej, 
ccrlain  weaknesses  (Char- 
les I),  or  certain  excesses 
repented  of  (An)ic  d^  Gon- 
ziigue).  Freciuently  his 
silence,  or  I  he  turn  he  gives 
lo  his  eulogy,  is  a  lesson  : 
for  instance  in  his  oration 
on  Marie-Therese. 

2«  The  Sermon.  — ^ach 
funeral  oration  is  in  fact 
a  sermon,  in  which  I  he 
deceased  serves  as  an  illus- 
trious example.  La  Harpe 
thought  to  disparage  the 
oration  on  Anne  de  Gonza- 
gue  by  calling  it  "  Ihe  most 
sublime  of  sermons,  "'  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  char- 
acterised them  all.  Bos- 
suet  proposed  above  every- 
thing else  to  instruct  and 
edify  his  hearers.  So  each 
funeral  oi'ation  may  be 
connected  with  one  or 
several  celebrated  sermons ; 
and  Bossuet  often  inserted 

in  an  oration  parts  of  sermons  which  he  had  already  delivered.  Thus,  the 
eulogy  of  llenriette  de  France  is  a  sermon  on  La  Providence  and  on  Les  Devoirs 
des  rois;  that  of  llenriette  d'Angleterre  is  a  sermon  on  La  morl  (the  division 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  famous  sermon  given  in  166-2)  (1);  thai  of  Amie  de 
Gonzaguc  is  a  sermon  on  L' Inipe nil e nee  finale,  on  L'Endarcissement,  on  La  Pro- 
vidence, etc.;  that  of  Marie-Therese  is  a  sermon  on  La  Purele;  that  of  Conde,  a 
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sermon  on  UAinbition,  on  UHoniiear  da  nionde,  elc.  In  shoi'l,  in  the  midst  of 
praises  and  an  account  of  liistorical  events,  tlic  principal  aim  of  tlie  orator  is 
never  lost  to  view  :  lie  wislies  lo  remain,  and  must  remain,  a  preacher. 

The  style  of  the  funeral  orations  is  more  finished  than  that  of  the  sermons, 
and  is  generally  of  a  noble  and  sustained  gravity.  But  there  are  parts  which 
are  simple  and  familiar  in  style,  for  example,  the  second  part  of  the  oration  on 
Henrielte  de  Franco,  many  passages  in  that  of  Anne  de  Gonzague,  and  the  Ihird 
part  of  thai  on  Conde.  A  few,  such  as  the  one  on  Marie-Tliereso,  recall  by  their 
lone  Les  Meditations  sar  rEvangite.  So,  even  in  these  ceremonial  works,  in 
wliich  Bossui't  felt  himself  obliged  to  develop  a  cerlaiu  eveimess  of  style,  Ave  yet 
find  an  astonislung  variety. 

Bossuet  as  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  and  Historian. — If  Ave  would  knoAv  how 
Bossuet  undcrslood  his  work  and  duties  as  tutor,  we  have  but  to  read  the  Latin 
letter  he  addressed  to  Pope  Innocent  XI  on  March  8,  1679.  flis  program  com- 
prised :  the  study  of  religion,  by  the  commented  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  history  of  the  Church;  the  study  of  Latin  :  grammar,  exercises,  reading  of 
authors,  among  others  Virgil,  Terence,  Cwsar,  Cicero  (and  Ave  should  notice 
here  tliat  Bossuet  did  not  hyve  liis  pupil  read  parts  of  Latin  authors,  but  tlieir 
entire  Avorks,  consecutively,  being  sure,  he  said,  tliat  each  part  can  never  be 
cleai'Iy  understood,  nor  seen  in  all  its  beauty,  except  to  one  who  has  seen  the 
Avhole  Avork  as  Ave  see  edifices,  absorbing  the  complete  design  and  the  Avhole 
idea);  the  study  of  geography,  in  Avhich  he  included  an  extensive  study  of 
customs;  history,  especially  that  of  France.  Bossuet  himself  prepared  eacli 
history  lesson,  and  explained  it  to  tlie  Dauphin.  "  We  recited  it  to  him 
aloud,  "  he  said,  "-or  as  nmch  as  he  could  easily  retain;  Ave  made  him  repeat 
it;  he  then  Avrote  it  in  French  and  then  in  Latin  :  this  served  him  as  a  Latin 
exercise  and  Ave  corrected  Avilli  equal  care  his  French  and  his  Latin.  On 
Saturdays  he  read  over  all  that  he  had  perused  during  the  week,  and  as  the 
woik  grew  we  divided  it  into  books  Avich  Ave  very  often  made  him  read  over 
again.  "  Add  to  this,  pliilosophy,  Roman  laAv,  natural  history,  physics  and 
mathematics. — To  carry  out  tliis  extensive  program  M.  de  Montausier,  the 
Dauphin's  governor,  had  given  Bossuet  collaborators  :  Huet  and  Fleiiry  for 
letters  an"d"history,  and  Blondel  for  sciences.  But,  except  for  sciences  (Bossuet 
himself  Avas  studying  anatomy),  he  did  the  Avhole  Avork  alone,  began  over  again 
a  study  of  grammar  and  of  the  classical  authors,  Avrote  historical  text-books 
Avhich  shoAV,  considering  the  times,  a  serious  knoAvledge  of  sources,  and  was 
ready,  as  soon  as  this  education  Avas  finished,  to  publish  his  Discours  sur  Vhis- 
toire  universelte  {['ijHI).  The  Politique  tiree  de  VEcrilure  sainte,  the  Traile  de  la 
connaissance  de  Diea  et  de  soi-inenie,  Avhich  he  had  also  written  for  the  Dauphin, 
only  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1709  and  17:26.  The  result  of  all  these  elYorts, 
as    Ave  know,  Avas   nearly  iiegtitive.      The  Dauphin    had  a   dull    and    apathetic 
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iniud,    and  appears   to   liavo  piofitod   vcrv  lilllc  I)y  Hip  iiislrnrlion  of  such  a 
tutor  (1). 

Le  Discours  sur  I'Histoire  universelle  (1681)  is  but  one  part  of  the  long 
eonr.se     of    liislor> 

which  Bossuet  Avrotc     ^^K^^^KtK^^^^^^^K^KI^Kt^^^^^K^  '■     i  *'  1 

for  Hie  Dauphin  ;  the 
sequel,  anrionnced 
in  Ills  l.'ller  lo  Pope 
I  n  n  oee  r\  I  \l,  and 
^\lliell  was  to  eovei- 
I  he  peiiod  from  (Jliai- 
lemagnc  to  these vent- 
eenlh  eenlurv,  was 
never  wrillen,  and 
we  liave  onl\  lli;' 
notes  for  it. — 'j'iie 
Discours  (Latin  :  dis- 
cursus,  a  nielliodical 
and  colierent  expos- 
ilion,  willi  no  refer- 
cnee  to  oratory) 
includes  all  events 
from  the  Crealion  lo 
C  liar  le  mag  lie.  The 
first  pari,  enlill  -d 
Les  Epoq  n  es  an  d 
divided  into  twelve 
ehaplers,  is  a  ehron- 
ologieal  and  synchr- 
o  no  lis  summing 
up  of  I  he  cli  ief 
events  ("2)  ;  in  I'le 
second  part,  enlitled  j- 
La  suite  de  la  Reli- 
gion, Bossuet  shows 
how  the  Christian 
religion  was  prepared  from  Moses'  time,  and  how  everything,  in  llie  old 
as  well  as  the  new  hnv,  resulted  in  an  nninlerriipfed  progress  lo\\ard  the 
triumph   of  the  Churcli;  in   the   third   part,   Les  Empires,   Bossuet  studies  the 

(1)  Morceaux  rhoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.   1S5. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  413. 


LOMJ  Lin\_.mrm    XJiMlCt:      ,^^ 


■pouir.AiT  OF  LOUIS,  n\iPinN  of  fhance,  callfd  the  crand-dal  i>iiin 

From  a  contemporary  print 
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working  of  Providence  in  the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  and  how,  absorbed  one 
l)y  liie  oilier,  these  empires  formed,  under  tlie  lloman  yoke,  tlie  necessary 
unity  for  the  dilfusion  of  the  Gospel. — Bossuet,  as  historian,  remains  always,  as  • 
we  should  not  forget,  llie  ttijologian  and  educator;  he  proclaims  himself  to  be 
bo!h  at  ilie  bi'giinung  itnd  e;  d  of  tlie  Discoui's.  But ,  with  this  reservation,  no- 
body cm  quesiiuii  tlie  substantial  nature  of  his  documentation,  tlie  power  and 
breadth  of  his  vicAvs,  the  sureness  Avith  Avhich  he  has  analysed  the  Biljle,  and 
characterised  the  Roman  people.  We  no  longer  conceive  of  liistory  handletl  in 
tliis  manner;  but  we  should  pay  homage  to  the  honesty  and  profundity  sliown 
by  Bossuet  who,  as  a  philosopher  of  history,  despite  tlie  dilference  of  means  and 
object,  is  a  true  precursor  of  Montesquieu. 

We  need  not  consider  here  the  Poliiique  liree  de  VEcriture  saiide,  only 
published  in  1709,  five  years  after  its  autlior's  death.  It  was  in  this  book  that 
Bossuet  established  himself  as  tiie  theorist  of  absolute  power  and  divine  right. 

This  work  is  frequently  referred  to,  but  little  read,  and  is  therefore  somewhat 
misunderstood.  What  we  should  remember  is  lliat,  in  founding  llie  power  of 
kings  upon  religion,  liossuet  imposed  upon  them  many  more  duties  than  righls. 
To  those  whom  the  length  of  this  treatise  discourages,  we  Avould recommend  the 
sermon  on  Les  Devoirs  des  Rois  (1662),  wiiicli  is  a  poAverful  sketch  of  tlic  longer 
Avork. 

Bossuet  as  controversialist. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  space  occupied 
in  Bossuet's  Avork  iiy  coidrorersy,  that  is,  polemics  against  all  those  AVhom  he 
considered  as  enemy  of  the  failli.  This  part  is  so  important  that  it  might  be 
affirmed  that  all  Bossuet's  Avorks  are  more  or  less  inspired  by  controversy, 
Bossuet  being  always  "  in  the  breach.  ''  Thus,  such  and  sucli  a  sermon  or  ora- 
tion, Avlien  closely  examined  Avilh  regard  to  dates,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
an  action,  and  corresponds  to  some  movement  of  opinion  or  to  tlie  publication 
of  some  Avork;  and  Bossuet  truly  said,  like  Voltaire,  "  I  have  Avritten  in  order  lo 
act  (1).  "  Rut  as  Ave  cannot  undertake  a  detailed  study,  Ave  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  Bossuet's  cliief  Avorks  of  controversy. 

1"  Protestantism. — Bossuet's  first  printed  Avork  Avas  the  Refutation  du  calechisine 
de  Paid  Ferri  (Metz,  4655).  Later  on,  Avliile  aiming  at  tlie  conversion  of  Tu- 
reiine,  Bossuet  composed  an  Exposition  de  la  foi  catholique,  Avhich  he  published 
in  1671.  In  1682  he  published,  again  against  Protestants,  the  Traite  de  la  ront- 
miinion  sons  les  deux  especes,  At  length,  in  1688,  he  published  in  Iavo  volumes 
his  Histoire  des  variations  des  Eglises  protestantes,   to  which  must  be  joined  Ihe 


(1)  Thus,  the  funeral  oration  on  Anne  de  Gonzagiie  (16S5)  was  directed  against  the  free-thinkers 
The  second  part  of  the  Discours  sur  I'hisloire  universelle  (1681)  shouhl  especially  be  read  as  a 
reply  to  the  efforts  towards  rationalist  exegesis  of  Richard  Simon,  whose  work  Bossuet  had  Caused 
to  be  suppressed  in  167S.  ']L\\e  funeral  oration  on  Le  Tellier  (1686)  becomes  very  interesting  when 
we  think  that  Bossuet  was  then  writing  his  Histoire  des  variations  (1688),  etc. 
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six  Averlissements  (1689-1691)  and  Defense  de  VHistoire  des  variations  (1691). 
Everybody  agrees  in  admiring  the  conscientiousness  and  sureness  with  which 
Bossuet  documented  his  history;  lie  worked  upon  it  for  several  years,  making 
his  own  researches,  and  using  those  of  savants  among  liis  friends,  to  amass  all 
the  texts  on  which  he  wished  to  found  his  argument  (1).  And  it  is  enough  to 
open  these  two  volumes,  in  the  original  edition  of  1688,  to  be  struck  by  the 
abundance  of  the  notes  and  references,  printed  as  side-notes.  What  Bossuet 
particularly  wished  Avas  that  liis 
adversaries  sliould  be  obliged  to 
bow  before  his  facts, — and  indeed 
ill  all  the  polemics  in  which  he 
engaged  his  ideas  and  conclusions 
were  attacked,  but  never  his 
documents  or  his  historical 
method. — What  was  Bossuel's 
intention  ?  To  prove  to  Protest- 
ants, by  a  statement  of  tlie  vari- 
a  I  ions  in  their  churches,  since 
Lnl  her,  that  they  lacked  that 
nnily  which  is  the  fundanteiUal 
nature  of  the  true  Church.  Tlie 
forced  conclusion  Avas  the  return 
to  Catliolicism,  whicli  alone 
possesses  continuous  unity, 
Though  Bossuet  did  not  accomp- 
lish the  object  he  so  passionately 
desired  to  attain — for  in  this 
discussion  he  was  an  apostle  and 
''  had  more  love  than  hate,  " — he 
at  least  produced  one  of  his  most 
profound  and  most  vital  works. 
The  fifteen   books  of  whicli  it  is 

composed  follow  tlie  historical  order,  and  llic  following  passages  may  be 
mentioned  : — In  Book  1,  the  pDrlrail  t,f  Lidhcr:  in  liooL  II.  his  disputes  with 
Carlostadt  and  Zwingle;  in  Book  111,  jKH-lrttit  of  MeUincldon  (^i),-  in  Book  VH,  the 
Knglish  revolutions,  and  porlrail  of  Henry  \IIl:  in  Book  IX,  portrait  of 
Calvin,  etc.  All  these  personages,  altogether  distinct  and  wonderfully  lifelike, 
lead,  in  some  sort,  the  progress  of  the  Beformation.  The  reader  gradually 
becomes  interested  even  in  the  most  arduous  portion  of  the  theological  part  of 
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From  a  print  of  the  XVII  conturv. 


(I)  Cf.  A.  Rebeli.iau,  Bossuet  histotien  du  protestantisme,  Paris,  1891. 
^2)  Morceatix  choisis,  2nci  cycle,  p.  414. 
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the  work,  so  completely  does  the  analysis  of  doctrines  amalgamate  with  the 
narrative  and  explain  it  (1). 

2"  Quietism. — An  explanation  of  this  controversy  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  Fenelon,  and  the  works  of  the  two  adversaries  will  be  cited  then. 

3"  Maximes  et  rejlexions  snr  In  coinedie  (1694). — A  Thentin  monk.  Father 
Caffaro,  had  written  a  letlor  to  Boursault,  which  the  latter  published,  unsigned, 
at  the  beginning  of  an  edition  of  his  plays.  This  monk  held  that  the  anathemas 
of  the  Chuixh  directed  against  the  drama  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  the 
dramas  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  had  become  moral.  Bossuet  saw  hi 
this  affirmation  a  process  of  reasoning  which  compromised  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  he  replied  to  Father  CafTaro  in  a  brochure  the  tone  of  which  now 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  too  violent,  but  wliich  shows  us  once  again  the 
ardent  conviction  of  a  priest  avIio  did  not  think  it  necessary,  like  Fenelon  in  his 
Lettre  a  VAcademie,  to  take  any  roundabout  way  for  exposing  and  defending  the 
traditional  doctrines  of  tlie  Church  (2). 

4"  Ln  defense  de  la  tradilion  et  des  saints  Peres,  which  was  directed  against 
Richard  Simon,  the  first  to  introduce  exegesis  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  only  published  in  1753(3). 

Other  works  by  Bossuet. — We  have  not  space  even  to  enumerate  the  many 
works  by  Bossuet;  but  we  should  mention  two  books  Avliich  prove  tlie  extent 
and  variety  of  his  genius  :  Les  Meditations  sur  VEvangile  and  Les  Elevations  sur 
les  Mysteres.  These  works  were  written  by  Bossuet  for  the  nuns  of  the  Visita- 
tion de  Meaiix  in  1694  and  1695.  They  were  not  published  until  1727  and  1731, 
by  his  nephew,  yVbbe  Bossuet.  In  these  pages,  which  are  at  once  exact,  sensible 
and  inspired,  Bossiiet's  lyricism  appears  in  its  most  exalted  perfection  (4j.  In 
1731  also  his  Traile  de  la  Concupiscence  was  publislied,  several  pages  of  which 
exhibit  sublime  eloquence  (5). — Finally,  Bossuet  left  an  immense  correspond- 
ence, of  great  value  for  its  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  which  the  writer's 
devotion  to  his  immediate  duties  shows  itself  witli  absolute  simplicity.  His 
iinest  letters  are  "  letters  of  direction,  "  written  chiefly  to  nuns  in  liis  own  dio- 
cese, Meaux  (6). 

Bossuet  the  Writer. — We  have  already  indicated  the  sources  and  elements 
of  Bossuet's  style  :  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  Latin  antiquity. — But  how 

(1)  Concerning  the  entire  work,  cf.  F    Hemon,  Cours  de  litterature,  Bossuet,  p.  25. 

(2)  See  the  Gazier  edition  of  the  Maxh/ies  (Paris,  Belin). 
(a)  Cf.  Galvet,  Bossuet  (Hatier),  p.  593 

(4)  Cf.  Calvet,  Bossuet  (Hatier),  pp.  534  et  545. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  410 

(6)  Calvet,  Bossuet  (Hatier).  p.  450 — See  Abbe  Bellon's  work,  Bossuet  directeur  de  conscience, 
Paris,  1896.  —  G.  Lanson,  Lettres  choisies  du  dix-septieme  siecle,  p.  393.  —  Corresponda  nee  de 
Bossuet,  published  by  MM.  Urbain  et  Lev6que,  in  the  Collection  des  grands  ecrivains  do  la 
France  (Hachette). 
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many  others  at  that  same  period  read  the  same  authors,  were  nourished  on  the 
same  substance,  yet  in  nowise  wrote  like  Bossuet !  Definitions  therefore,  which 
merely  class  Bossuet  with  his  contemporaries,  instead  of  placing  him  apart,  arc 
almost  superfluous.  The  nearest  approach  to  characterising  Bossuet's  style  we 
can  make,  is  that  it  fully  satisfies  that  requirement  for  fitness  which  is  our  first 
demand,  that  it  is  therefore  as  natural  as  it  is  varied,  and  that  it  is  the  style  of 
an  orator  and  a  poet  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. — Bossuet's  vocabulary  is 
extremely  rich  ;  his  syntax  follows  the  movement  of  his  thought ;  his  metaphors 
never  seem  to  have  been  added  as  a  veneer,  but  are  evolved  from  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  subject. — To  Bossuet  may  be  applied,  more  than  to  anyone  else, 
BulTon's  definition  of  style :     "  Well  thought,  well  felt,  well  rendered.  " 

III.   —  BOURDALOUE  (1632-1704). 

Bossuet  preached  his  last  course  of  sermons  al  court  in  16G9.  On  the  same  day 
on  whicli  he  descended  from  the  royal  pulpit,  December  "25,  Bourdaloue  was 
heard  at  Paris  for  the  first  time,  in  the  chapel  of  the  tnnison  professe  of  the  Je- 
suits. He  immediately  achieved  prodigious  success,  and  was  at  once  suminoned 
to  court  for  the  Advent  of  1670. 

Preaching  at  the  Court. — Every  year,  during  Advent  (from  All  Saints' Day  to 
Chiistmasj,  Lent,  and  the  great  feasts  like  Ascension,  Pentecost  and  the 
Assumption,  the  entire  court  heard  sermons  in  the  chapel  of  whatever  chateau 
llie  court  then  occupied  (the  Louvre,  Saint-(iermain  or  Versailles). — Louis  \IV 
himself  chose  tlie  preachers.  Al  llie  end  of  each  Lenl,  llic  Chief  Chaplain 
sli(3wed  him  a  list  of  the  most  admired  preachers.  The  king  examined  Ihcir 
names,  listened  to  recommendations,  and  informed  himself  as  to  outside  com- 
menls  (1).  Finally  he  designated  two  orators,  one  for  Advent,  the  other  for 
Lent,  and  these  held  the  title  of  Preacher  to  the  King  (2). 

Bourdaloue's  Success. — It  was  the  accepted  custom  that  no  preacher  could 
be  summoned  more  than  three  times  to  court,  but  Bossuet  preached  Ihere  four 
times:  Lent  in  1662  and  1666,  and  Advent  in  1663  and  1669  ;  while  Bourdaloue 
returned  ten  times,  preaching  before  the  king  Advents  in  1670,1684,  1686, 1689, 
1691  and  1693,  and  Lents  of  1672,  1674,  167o,  1680  and  1682.— It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  why  the  seventeenth  century  should  have  pi'eferred  Bourdaloue 
to  Bossuet.  Bossuet  now  occupies  so  incontestably  the  first  rank,  that  in  stat- 
ing  that   Bourdaloue  met    with  much   greater  success  as   a  preacher,   we   are 

(1)  Thus  Louis  XIV  onoe  asked  Boileau  :  "  "Who  is  this  Father  Le  Tourneux  who  preaches  in 
Paris,  and  everybody  goes?  "  "  Sire  ",  replied  the  satirist,  "  everybody  always  runs  after  novelty  ; 
he  is  a  preacher  who  preaches  the  Gospel.  " 

(2;  See  Abbe  IIurkl's  work,  Les  Orateurs  sacres  a  la  cour  de  l.uuis  XIV,  2   vol  ,   Uidiur. 
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puzzled.  What  an  oalbiirst  of  enthusiasm  upon  Bourdaloue's  appearance  I 
Tins  is  apparcnl  in  Mme  de  Scvignc's  conespoiidence.  "We  cannot,  assume 
lliat  this  was  merely  a  caprice  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  incomparable  mar- 
quise, for,  before  having  heard  Bourdaloue  herself,  she  only  reports  what 
people  are  saying  :  "  He  surpasses  all  past  marvels...  He  preaches  divinely... 
H  seems  as  if  nobody  had  ever  preached  before!  ''  Her  admiration  redoubles 
when  she  becomes  one  of  his  lialnlual  listeners,  and,  as  she  says,  elle  va  en  Bour- 
daloue. "  He  has  often  left  me  l)reatliless,  ''  she  says,  "  because  of  the  extreme 
attention  with  which  one  hangs  upon  his  words,  and  I  do  not  draw  a  breath 
(uitil  he  is  pleased  to  finish.  "  And  elsewhere,  "  Bon  Dieu  1  nothing  can  express 
the  praise  he  deserves  !  ''  She  greally  admired  Bossuet,  but  never  spoke  of  liim 
in  sucli  terms.  We  must  repeat  then,  emphatically,  that  the  seventeenlli  cen- 
tury preferred  Bourdaloue's  sermons  to  Bossuet's.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Vollahe,  who  says  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  chapter  xxxn)  :  "  One  of  the  first 
who  displayed  in  the  pulpit  an  always  eloquent  reasoning  Avas  Father  Bourda- 
loue, about  1(368...  W  lien  Bourdaloue  appeared,  Bossuet  was  no  longer  consider- 
ed the  first  of  preachers.  '' 

Reasons  for  this  success.  There  arc  very  clear  reasons  for  explaining  I  his 
preference.  The  first  is  that  Bourdaloue  Avrote  carefully  his  entire  disconise, 
and  recited  it  with  great  arl .  He  even  brought  his  MS.  Avitli  him  lobe  consult- 
ed in  case  of  need.  From  tiiis  method  resulted  an  absolute  sureness  of  si^eech, 
Avithout  any  of  the  impeifections  which  occur  during  improvisation  by  even  Hie 
most  practiced  or^dors.  Now,  in  liiis  respect,  the  audience  was  cxtremel> 
exacting,  and  included  those  who  only  the  day  before  had  called  at  the  Hole! 
d.>  Rambouillet  or  applauded  Racine.  Taste,  under  the  influence  of  the  Pre- 
cieuses  and  of  the  writers  formed  iu  their  school,  had  become  excessively 
refined. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bourdaloue  placed  himself  on  a  level  Avith  his  auditors  ; 
instead  of  seeking  to  carry  them  along  with  him  at  one  uplift  to  the  most  su- 
preme contemplation,  he  descended  into  their  midst,  and  said  :  "  I  know 
you  ;  these  are  your  passions,  your  vices,  your  whims,  your  cowardice...  "  He 
drew  portraits,  searched  hearts,  sketched  from  life  the  career  of  the  courtier 
set  in  opposition  to  I  he  Gospel  lessons.  Now%  Avhat  is  a  court?  A  place 
where  each  one  knows  the  others,  criticises  and  traduces  them.  It  is  not  necess- 
ary to  describe  this  "  country  "  after  La  Fontaine  and  La  Bruyere. 

Not,  certainly,  that  the  virtuous  and  austere  Jesuit  had  ever  sought  the  vain 
glory  of  tliis  world.  Bourdaloue  was  convinced  that  by  laying  bare  the  wounds 
of  the  soul,  in  drawing — from  his  experience  as  a  confessor — faithful  and  vivid 
portraits  of  the  vices,  and  in  pointing  out  the  means  for  healing  these  wounds  and 
curing  these  passions,  he  must  convert  a  greater  number  of  his  hearers.  Was 
it  his  fault  if,  instead  of  taking  home  to  themselves  the  moral  lesson  which 
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rnrined  the  fonclusioii  of  all  his  sermons,  Ihc  courtiers  Avere  lying  in  wait 
for  the  least  allusions,  and  sought  a  Avorldly  pleasure,  an  often  malignant  satis- 
faction, in  words  whicli  were  meant  to  teach  them  nothing  but  charity  and 
virtue  ?  All  the  same, 
deliberate  allusion  is 
frequent  in  Bourdaloue's 
work,  as  we  shall  see  in 
enumerating  his  principal 
sermons.  Mme  de  Sevi- 
gnc  said:  "  He  bangs  as 
if  HK  were  deaf.  Let  tliose 
save  themselves  who 
can  !  "  Sometimes  lie 
caused  scandal  :  there 
were  some  who  did  not 
wish  to  accept  the  lessons 
which  seemed  too  openly 
applied  to  them.  But 
even  these  scandals  were 
a  cause  of  success. 

That  was  not  all;  and 
what  spoils  Bourdaloue 
for  us  only  made  him 
the  more  acceptable  to 
his  heavers  in  IGTO.  He 
was  for  ever  reasoning  : 
we  are  inclined  to  say  he 
reasoned  too  much,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  the  imag- 
ination or  tlie  heart.  One 
cannot  be  sure  if  that  was 
eloquence  or  geometry. 
Bourdaloue  excelled  in 
dividing  his  sermons  : 
indeed  lie  carried  this  art 
so  far  that  what  was 
intended    to    be    a    help 

degenerated  into  a  burden.     La  Bruyere  in  liis  chapter  on  la  Chaire,  and  Fenelon 
in  his  Dialogues   sur  Veloiiuence  and  his  Lellre  a  rActideinic,  allude  to  this  fault 

in  Bourdaloue. 

In    the    second    iialf  of  the   seveiileeni  li  century    reason    \\as   the  ideal   of   all 
minds  ;  under  the   influence  ot  Descartes   sentiment    iiad   little    b\    little    giNcn 


■B0LKnAL(3L  E 

From  the  porlrait  painted  by  Jonrenet  and  engrared 
by  Sim   >i>iea  i . 

This  porlraU  presents  all  the  cliaracters  of  an  image  copied 

tiom  the  dead  masque.  The  tradition  which  says  that 
Bourdaloue  preached  with  his  eyes  shut  is  a  mere  legend. 
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place  to  it.  But  reason  and  reasoning  ore  different,  and  at  limes  contradictory. 
This  was  the  error  of  Bourdaloue's  and  Arnauld's  contemporaries  ;  they  said 
"  tlic  groat  Bourdaloue  "  and  "  tlie  great  Arnauld,  "  tliey  never  said  "  the 
great  Bossuet  "  or  "  the  great  Racine.  '" 

Bourdaloue's  Sermons. — Among  liis  best  sermons  should  be  mentioned  : 
La  Peiisee  de  la  Mori,  Le  Respect  luimain,  L'Ainbition,  Le  Devoir  des  Peres  (in 
which  he  protests  vigorously  against  religious  vocations  being  forced  upon 
younger  sons  (1),  L' Hypocrisie  (a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  of 
TartufTe,  that  is  to  say,  the  opportunity  for  attacking  hypocrisy  through  the 
drama)  (2),  UAumone,  Le  Pardon,  des  Injures,  La  Severite  evangelique  (in  which 
people  thought  to  see  the  portrait  of  M.  de  Treville,  a  Captain  of  Musketeers 
who  had  retired  to  Port-Royal),  La  Medisance  (a  rejily  to  Les  Provinciales),  Le 
Jugement  dernier  ('A),  Les  Divertissements  du  monde  (4),  La  Restitution  (5).  We 
have  altogether  eighty-five  of  Bourdaloue's  sermons,  the  text  of  which,  publish- 
ed after  his  death  by  Father  Bretonneau,  is  not  of  guaranteed  authenticity. 

IV.  —  OTHER  PREACHERS. 

FLECHIER  (163'2-1710j  was  at  first  a  professor  in  llie  colleges  of  the  Fatlieis 
of  Gliristian  Doctrine,  and  formed  his  taste  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillel  at  a  time 
when  preciosite  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  fault.  Taken  to  Auvergne  by 
M.  de  Gaumartin  as  tutor  to  his  son,  he  attended  tlie  meetings  of  the  Grands 
Jours  d'Auvergne  in  i665.  From  this  resulted  his  first  work,  which  is  still 
interesting  to  read  (Memoires  sur  les  Grands  Jours  d' Auvergne)  (6). — He  began  to 
preach  about  1670,  and  bi'ought  to  the  pulpit  a  subtle  and  refined  style 
which,  without  lacking  either  theological  precision  or  moral  strengtli,  must 
have  charmed  rather  than  convinced  or  moved. 

Although  he  pi'eached  two  courses  of  sermons  at  court,  he  is  chiefiy  known  by 
his  funeral  orations.  He  delivered  seven  with  great  success,  at  the  very  time 
when  Bossuet  himself  triumphed  in  this  genre  ;  and  a  few  of  them  are  still 
good  reading.  Tlie  two  most"  remarkable  are  that  on  the  Duchesse  deMontau- 
sier  (Julie  d'Angennes,  daughter  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet),  which  is  a  document 
in  the  history  oi'  preciosite,  1072  (1),  and  tliat  on  Turernie  (1676;,  a  few  passages 
of  which  will  always  be  quoted  {S). — Flechier  left  an  important  correspondence, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  Snd  cycle,  p.  425. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  421. 

(3)  Morceaux  c/ioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  188. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  189. 
^5)  Morceaux  clioisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  HA. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  438. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  436. 

(8)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  191  ;  2nd  cycle,  p    434. 
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^\  liicli  d  es  credit  lu  his  mind  and  iieart  (1).     He  liad  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  Bishop  of  JNimes  in  1687 ;  and  during  his  administration 
of  the  latter  diocese  lie  was  zealous  and  charilable  while  quarrels  Avent  on  be- 
tween    Catholics     and 
Protestants.  fw^^^: " — " 


MASCARON  (1634- 
1703)  belonged  to  the 
congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  We  uo  long- 
er possess  his  sermons; 
but  he  was  very  fam- 
ous as  a  preacher, 
and  from  1667  onwards 
lie  preached  six  Lenis 
and  six  Advents  at 
court.  At  the  same 
time  he  distinguished 
himself  in  Ihe  funeral 
oration,  and  in  1666 
that  on  Anne  d'Autri- 
che — which  we  poss- 
ess— laid  the  found- 
ation of  his  repulalion. 
(It  is  unfortunate  that 
Bossuet's  is  lost,  as  a 
comparison  betAveen 
the  two  would  be 
interesting.)  The  next 
in  order  were  those 
on  Henriette  d'Angle- 
lerre  (and  in  (his  inst- 
a  nee  a  comparisiju 
tan  be  made  wilh 
Bossuet,  and  while 
the     tatter's     work    is 

obviously  better,  one  does  iiol  regret  having  read  Mascaron's),  on  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort,  on  Turenne,  and  on  Chancellor  Seguier.  Mascaron  is 
archaic  for  his  time;  he  evinces  pride  mingled  with  subtlety.  But  he  was  a 
born  orator,  and  his  eloquence  was  both  natural  and  vehement.  It  is  said 
that  his  rough  frankness  displeased  the  courtiers. 


■  If    <l     i  *.'/(, "l/.v.' .   .'h'ln     .  r.'-.'f*. -.//»(,#■  ■'.''■ti.f     J  .^^.-ii'hi/: .1 


li.— 


ESPRIT    FLECUlIiH 

From   the  i)oi-(rait   painted  by  Ilyacintlie   Rigaud  (1059  i7'i3) 
and  engraved  by  Gerard  Edclinck  (1G49-1707). 


(1)  Cf  G.  Lanson,  l,ettres  choisiea  du  diti-septieme  siecle,  p.  585. 
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MASSILLON  (1663-1742)  also  belonged  to  the  Oratory.  At  first  a  professor 
in  the  colleges  of  this  illustrious  order,  particularly  at  Juilly,  he  revealed  himself 
as    au  oralor,    though    led.   in    spite   of   himself,   it   is   said,  to   preaching.     He 

preached  Lent  at 
Montpellierinl698, 
and  the  following 
year  at  the  Church 
of  the  Oratory  in  the 
iiie  Siunt-Honorc  at 
I'aris.  Sunnnoiied 
to  court,  he  |)rea(ii- 
ed  there  tlie  Adv- 
ent of  I61)!»arul  the 
Lents  of  1701  and 
1704.  Then  follow- 
e  d  li  i  s  f  n  n  e  la  I 
orations  on  tlie 
Prince  de  Conti 
(1711),  on  llie  Dau- 
Itliin  (1711  ),  and  on 
Louis  XIV  (1715): 
I  lie  exordium  of 
liis  oration  is  still 
(|  u  oted.  It  was 
I  rue  eloc]  uence  , 
and  in  Bossuel's 
best  niamicr,  to 
begin  the  eulogy  of 
Louis  le  Grand 
with  these  words  : 
"  (Jod  alone  is 
great,  my  breth- 
ren... (^lj"^In  1718, 
when  he  had  jnst 
been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, he  was  called 
to  preach  Lent  before  the  young  Louis  XV  ;  and  this  collection  of  ten 
sci-mons  is  called  Le  Petit  Careme  to  distinguish  it  from  his  Grand  Careme  (i). 
lie  then   retired    to  his   Clermont  diocese   where,    like  Bossuet   at  Meaux,  he 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  i'.'A . 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  lOi ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  429. 


MASSILLON 

From  a  j^orlraiL  painlai  and  ciigracccl  in  hlocll  style  hij  A.  lioiitjs. 

Massillon  is  liere  represented  at  the  time  ^vllcn  lie  iireaclicd 

Lent  at  Court. 
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d-voled  liimself  chiefly  lo  its  administration  and  to  the  direction  of  consciences. 

Massillon  has  been  considered,  by  all  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  pulpit  orators.  Voltaire,  in  his  Liste  des  Ecrivains 
fmii(:ais  published  after  tlie  Sierle  de  Louis  XIV,  described  him  as  follows: 
"The  preacher  who  knew  llie  world  best  ;  iiu^re  llowcry  than  Rourdaloue,  more 
agreeable,  his  eloquence  revealed  I  lie  courtier,  the  Academician  and  the  wit, 
as  well  as  the  moderate  and  tolerant  philosopher.  "  Here  we  have  all 
llie  reasons  proper  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Massillon  had  perhaps  dis- 
avowed this  eulogy,  wliich  was  corroborated  by  La  llarpe  and  d'Alcmbert.  In 
fact,  the  eiglileentii  century  praised  Massillon  for  having  given  a  second  place 
lo  dogma,  and  for  substituting  for  Clu-istian  morals  Hie  iiioimIs  of  men  of 
I  he  world. 

Now,  in  spite  of  auttiorities  like  Nisard  and  Brunetiere,  wivo  reflect  Voltaire's 
judgmenl,  this  is  not  the  impression  left  by  reading  Massillon's  sermons.  His 
moral  system,  very  severe  as  Brunetiere  says,  seems  inseparable  from  dogma. 
His  s(Minons  on  La  Mori,  on  La  Passion  de  Jesus-Christ,  on  Lliiiprnilence  finale 
(which  may  be  compared  willi  Bossuet's),  are  Christian  in  llic  most  complete 
sense  of  the  word.  And  what  aljoul  the  most  fn'qnenll>  (piolcd,  on  Le  Pelil 
iionihre  des  elus?  Wliat  would  remain  of  the  signilicinici-  of  Ilic  magniliceiiL 
passage  wiiicii  thrilled  an  auditory  of  courtiers  -\\illi  admiral  ion  and  emotion 
("  Grand  Uieii,  oil  soul  vos  elus  ?  et  que  resle-l-il  paur  voire  iiurliKje?  '')  if  ils 
dogmalic  meaning  were  suppressed  (_!)?--  It  is  true,  however,  that  Massillon  is 
more  tlowery  and  more  academic  than  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  and  has  been 
with  some  reason  surnamed  the  French  Isocrates.  In  fact,  he  knew  how  to 
construct  a  period,  break  off  a  development,  balance  a  comparison,  aud  he 
used  all  the  figures  of  speech  like  the  cleverest  rhetorician.  But  he  did  not 
c.nry  this  too  far,  having  as  much  taste  as  he  had  art  ;  and  seleclions  from 
his   works  still   remain   inodcls  of  the  purest  French. 
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THE    M'MPII  S    liAI.L 

Decorative  frieze  by  Joan  Lepautro  (1618-1682). 


CHAPTER  YII. 


THE  WORLDLY  MORALISTS. —  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

LA    BRUYERE. 


— ' "^—       SUMMARY' 

All  the  seventeenth  century  genres  had  their  morals.  But  moralists,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  authors  whose  onlv  subject  was  morals. 

r  There  were  numerous  moralists  before  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  and  among 
his  contemporaries  :  Coefleteau,  Father  Senault,  Father  Lemoyne,  the  Chtvalier 
de  Mere,  Abbe  Esprit,  etc. 

2°  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  (i6i3-i68oj  was  a  brave  soldier  who  was  connected 
with  the  Fronde,  and  who  gained  nothing  from  his  active  life  but  disillusions. 
During  his  retreat  he  composed  his  Memoires  (1662);  and  later  he  frequented 
the  salon  of  Mme  de  Sable,  where  it  was  a  diversion  to  make  moral  maxims, 
in  i665  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Maximes.— His  system  consists  in 
exposing  motives  of  interest  and  self-love  in  actions  which  we  believe  to  be 
virtuous;  this  system,  though  a  bit  superficial,  possess  the  advantage  of  making 
us  more  severe  with  ourselves. — By  the  pregnant  sobriety  of  his  style  La  Ro- 
chefoucauld is  a  great  writer. 

2"  LA  BRUYERE  (1645-1696)  made  the  most  penetrating  observations  on  the 
world,  with  a  tinge  of  misanthropy.  He  translated  the  Ethici  Characteres  of 
the  (ireek  philosopher  Theophrastus,  placing  them  after  chapters  on  the  charac- 
ters of  his  own  centurv;  and  as  one  edition  succeeded  another,  he  increased 
the  original  part  of  his  book.— No  sequence  must  be  sought  for  in  his  sixteen 
chapters  ;  La  Bruvere  wished  to  please  the  reader  by  variety  and  the  unexpected. 
He  had  no  '•  system.  "  He  wished  to  improve  mankind  by  solidarity  or  charity, 
or  pity,  etc.  In  some  of  his  bolder  passages  La  Bruyere  anticipated  the  political 
writers  and  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century. -He  excelled  in  painting 
portraits. — His  style  is  sometimes  too  consciously  perfect,  and  his  art  too 
often  makes  one  forget  the  solidity  of  his  subject. 
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DKCOHATKD     LIHTIR 

by  Abraham   Bosse  (1002-1176). 


ircumstances   which  favoured  the  taste  for  Morals 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  — It  can  be  said  that  ill 
the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  psychol- 
ogists and  moralists.     The  general  mental  tendency 
to  see  and  study  only  the  "  inner  man,  "  arose  from 
many  causes,  the  cliiof  of  which  were  :  (a  The  dtvel- 
opnient  of  religious  life  under  the  influence  of  emin- 
cul   theologians,  from  Saiiil  Kranc^ois  de  Sales  (o  Ihe 
Porl-lloyal  writers.    The  worldly  importance  acquired 
by  casiiislry  can  only   be  explained    by   the   sincere 
practice  of  conscience  examinalion,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  psychology  :  one  studied  one's  self,  no  longer 
after  Montaigne's  manner,  but  w  ilh  the  desire  lo  know 
oneself  with  a  view  to  self-correction. — b)  The  reform  of  preaching  corresponded 
to  the  growtli  of  tliis  intimate  Practice  of  religion  :  llowery  and  frivolous  elegance 
nuiiJe  room  for  I  he  leaching  of  Christian  morality  founded  on  dogma.     This  res- 
ulted in  analyses,  or  portraits  which  were  no  longer  ornaments,  but,  founded  as 
they  were  on  the  experience  acquired  by  the  preacher  in  the  confessional,  were 
human  documents.     Tiic  audience  took  more  and  more  pleasure  in  recognising 
itself. — c)  This  taste,  fiu'thermore,  was  promoted  by  the  pleasure  taken  in  snlon 
life.     At  Mme  de  Ilambouillel's,  and  in  all  the  oilier  salons  formed  later,   until 
the  end  of  the  century,  politics  was  less  a  subject  of  conversation  than  those 
things  wliich  related  to   the  mind   and  the  heart.     An  agreeable  pastime  was 
needed.     People  placed  siir   le  tapis  moral  questions;  they  made  portraits  (1) 
and  maxims.  — d)   Especially  had  this  society  the  right  to  believe  that   it  had 
reached  a  certain  perfection,  and,  as  Nisard  says,  "  Societies  which  have  arrived 
at  maturity  have  a  yearning  for  making  rules,  and  for  crystallising  their  exper- 
iences into  maxims.     Towards   the  second    third    of  the  seventeenth    century 
French    society    might  well   believe  that  no    other   human  society   had    more 
knowledge  of  man.     The  moment  was  unique  for  laying  down  rules  of  conduct 
for  future  ages...     The  lime  was  ripe  for  the  moralists.     France,  in  -IGGS,  had  the 
right  to  set  up  as  an  example  lo  all  mankind  ("2).  " 

The  novel  was  invaded  by  psychology  and  morals.  The  number  of  Memoires, 
and  the  geneial  cliaracter  of  Leitres  published  prove  that  the  writers  liked  to 
analyse  and  describe  others.  Tlie  same  tendency  is  observable  in  all  the  genres. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  historian  of  seventeenth-century 
literature  is  compelled  to  discuss  the  morals  of  Corncille,  Racine,  Moliere  and 
La  Fontaine. 


(1)  The  most  curious  of  these  iioiti'aits  were  puhlislieii  by  Mile  ilo  Montpeiisier  iinileH'  the  title 
La  Galerie  des  peintures  (16C3).     This  collection   was  re-editert  in  ISCO  by  Kil    Itai'thcleniy  (Paris, 
I)i(lier). 

(2)  Nisard,  Hhluire  de  la  Litterature  franf;aisc>,  III,  p.  IGG 
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Since,  then,  all  Ihe  writers  of  this  great  age,  —  no  matter  the  genre  in  which 
they  wrote — would  enshrine  morals,  in  their  works,  why  is  the  name  moralists 
applied  to  only  a  few?  Those  are  called  moralists  who  "  treat  oi  morals,  not 
among  other  things,  but  apart  and  as  their  unique  subject  ".     (Nisard). 


I.  —  PREDECESSORS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES   OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Our  ()l)jcc!  always  being  to  show  clearly  that  great  writers  are  not  isolated, 
before  studying  La  Rochefoucauld  Ave  must  name  a  few  of  the  numerous  moral- 
ists who  preceded  or  accompanied  him  (1).  We  may  mention  :  Le  Tableau  des 
passions  liumaines,  de  leitrs  causes  el  de  leurs  ejfets,  by  Nicolas  Coeffeteau,  who 
died  Misiiop  of  Marseilles  in  1(521},  celebrated  as  a  preaclier  and  translator; — 
Lcs  Ciiraclt'res  des  j)assi()iis  io  vols.,  1540-16(12),  by  l^oclor  Cureaude  la  Chami)re, 
who  was  a  psychologist; — L'Usatje  des  passions,  by  Father  Senault,  of  the 
Oialory,  a  celebialcd  preaclier  (1041); — Les  Peintures  morales,  by  Father 
Lemoyne,  Jesuit,  autlior  of  an  epic  poem  on  Saint  Louis,  and  of  the  treatise  on 
La  Uevolion  aisee; — Le  Dodriiial  des  Ma'urs,  by  (lomberville  (1040); —  La  Morale 
chrelieiiiie,  by  the  Protestant  minister,  Mo'i'se  Amyraut  (  I592-I(i(i0). 

Among  Ills  immediate  contemporaries:  Les  Coiirersalimis  (1669)  and  llic 
Maximes  (1692)  by  the  Clievalier  de  Mere  (died  1685),  who  boasted,  as  we  know, 
of  having  had  a  powcrfid  influence  upon  Pascal,  and  posed  as  an  arbiter  of 
worldly  conventions  Ci).  Abbe  Jacques  Esprit  pidilished,  in  1678,  his  Traile  de 
la  faussele  des  j^erlus  humnines :  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the  Maximes  of 
Mine  de  Sable.  We  should  add  La  Mortde  du  monde  ou  les  Conversations  of 
Mile  de  Scudery  (  l(i80-l()9-2,  10  vols.);  the  works  of  the  "  Protestant  Nicole,  " 
La  Placelte,  and  another  Protestant,  Jacques  Abbadie.  M.  tlebelliau  also  enu- 
merates translations  of  Italian  and  Spanish  works,  and  treatises  on  Civility  and 
good  breeding. 


II.   —  LA   ROCHEFOUCAULD  (1613  1680). 

Biography. — La  Rochefoucauld's  life  divides  into  two  |)iMiods  :  the  first  during 
which  he  wished  to  be,  and  lliouglit  liimself  to  be,  an  active  politician;  the 
second,  in  which,  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  he  iirst  w  rote  his  Memoires  and 
latei  his  Maximes. 

(1)  Tliis  list  is  talcen  fi-oiii  M.  .V.  Hkhfa.i.wu  (Hixtouc  ib'  la  Liltei-alitre  franQaise,  Julleviiie- 
Golin,  t.  V,  p.  39S). — Cf.  Levrault,  Maximes  et   I'urlrails  [K\o\\\\.\i.)n  du  f^eiire),  Paris, Delaplaue. 

C-i)  On  the  Clievalier  de  Meie,  cf.  Sain  rE-BeuvE,  fJeniiers  portraits,  and  G  Lansois,  Clioi.r  de 
Lellres  du  di.r-sc'iilic'ine  sii'cle.  ii.  143. 
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FraiiQois  VI,  Prince  de  Morcillac,  Avho  became,  at  the  deatli  of  liis  fattier. 
Duke  de  la  Rocliefoucfjuld,  belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest  iM-ench  families,  allied 
to  the  kings.  His  father  had  been  a  Duke  and  peer,  Governor  of  Poilou,  ard 
was  disgraced  by  Richelieu.  Probably  reared  in  the  country,  Francois  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  was  obliged  to  work  under  a  lulor,  Avilliout  going  either  lo  a 
school  or  a  university,  and  it  is  thought  tliat  his  studies  were  not  a  great  succ(?ss. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the'  army,  and  became  mestre  de  camp  to  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne ;  he  fought  bravely  from  IG35  to  4648,  and  was  wounded. 
Towards  the  end  of  Richelieu's  ministry  he  seived  Anne  of  Austria  as  galant 
chevalier,  and' went  so  far  as  to  take  pari  in  a  |)l()l,  concocted  by  Mme  de  Che- 
vreuse,  for  running  off  with  the  queen,  which  ended  in  his  being  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastile,  and  bter  exiled  to  his  estate.  From  1642  to  1648  he  Uved  at 
his  chateau  of  Verteuil.  But  the  Fronde  seduced  his  romantic  temperament. 
He  joined  in  it  with  a  courage  which  covered  much  pride  and  hardly  less  passion 
for  the  heaax  yeiix  of  Alme  de  Longuevllle.  He  came  out  of  this  adventure 
with  one  wound  which  nearly  cost  him  his  sight,  and  with  more  experience  of 
human  ingratitude.  After  a  voluntary  retirement  of  three  years,  he  returned 
to  Paris  in  1656.  French  society  was  then  perhaps  at  its  best.  If  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  had  somewhat  fallen  olT,  other  salons  liad  l)een  opened  such  as 
that  of  Mile  de  Scudcry,  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette,  of  Mme  de  Sable,  etc.  La 
Rochefoucauld  liked  best  Mme  de  Sable's;  it  was  there  he  composed  his 
Mnximes,  the  first  edition  of  which  ap])eared  in  166o. 

La  Rochefoucauld  received  a  cruel  blow  in  tlie  deatli  of  one  of  his  sons,  killed 
in  1672  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  The  influence  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette, 
following  that  of  Mme  de  Sable,  seems  to  have  softened  a  little  the  misanthropy 
of  the  ageing  Duke.  He  revised  and  corrected  his  Ma.rtmes,  which  brought  him 
worldwide  reputation.  Urged  to  present  himself  as  candidate  to  the  French 
Academy,  he  declined.     He  died,  in  the  presence  of  Bossuet,  on  March  17,  1680. 

His  Character. — La  Rochefoucauld  has  left  us  a  portrait,  drawn  by  himself, 
rather  flattering  as  to  physical  appearance,  but  wliich,  as  regards  his  morals, 
contains  some  interesting  admissions.  He  describes  himself  as  melancholy  and 
guarded;  he  likes  conversation,  especially  with  women;  he  has  some  of  the 
softer  qualities,  but  is  almost  foreign  to  compassion  (1). 

This  portrait  sliould  be  completed  by  the  one  which  Cardinal  de  Retz 
mischievously  made  of  him  :  "  There  has  always  been  something  of  the  je  ne 
sais  fjuoi  in  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld...  He  lias  always  been  irresolute...  He 
has  never  been  a  warrior,  thougli  very  much  of  a  soldier;  he  has  never  been  a 
good  courtier,  though  he  has  always  intended  lo  be.  He  has  never  been  a  good 
partisan,   though   he   has   always   been  expected  to   be   ('2),..   "     According    to 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(i  cycle,  p.  413. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  500. 
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Uelz,  a  keen  observer,  I, a  Uocliefoucauld  must  have  been  above  everything  an 
irresolute  man;  and  the  iiicsolulc  man  (juickly  becomes  a  misantlirope,  because 
he  makes  othei-  people  resp()tisil)le  lor  liis  indcc  isioii,  and  believes  more  readily 
in  I  heir  wickedness  than 
in  his  own  lack  of  will 
poAver.     Hut  (he  irresol- 
ute  man    is    oricn    very 
intelligent  ;    while    (nily 
the  foolish   never   hesil- 
ate. 

The  Memoires  (16()'2). 
^Lf  Rochefoucauld 
wrote  the  greater  part  of 
his  Memoires  at  Verteuil, 
after  the  Fronde,  from 
\\  hicli  hillcr  misadvent- 
ure he  emerged  disilhis- 
ionised  and  even  irril- 
ated.  He  also  felt  tlie 
need  to  make  his  nar- 
rative, in  which  he  never 
mentions  events  except 
in  relation  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  less  a 
complement  than  a  con- 
tradiction to  Cardinal  de 
Retz's  Memoires.  La  Ro- 
chefoucauld was  too  pol- 
ished a  grand  sebjueur  to 
write  in  the  brusque  and 
impulsive  style  which 
made  Rcjtz  a  rival  of 
Saint- Simon  ;  Ijut  he 
evinced  tlie  distinguish- 
ed   equanimity    a  n  d 

psychological  finesse  which,  in  the  portraits  ( 1  j,  foretell  t  he  author  of  the  Mnximes. 
—Only  incorrect  and  garbled  editions  of  his  Memoires  appeared  in  La  Roche- 
foucauld's lifetime,  at  Rouen  and  hi  Holland.  After  his  death  aulhenlic  frag- 
ments were  published,  but  jumbled  wltli  oilier  Memoires;  and  it  was  only  in 


LA    UOCIlEFOtCAULD 

From  the  iioitrait  painted  by  Ferdinand  and  enjii-aved  by  Petit. 


{I)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  164. 
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our  lime  that  the  odiliou  of  the  Grands  ecrivains  (Hachette,  1874)  has  supplied 
us  with  the  authentic  text. 

How  La  Rochefoucauld  composed  his  Maximes.  Editions. — In  I6S6,  when 
La  Rochefoucauld  returned  lo  Paris,  Mme  de  Sable  lived  in  the  Place  Royale 
{Place  des  Vosges).  She  had  been  mixed  up  in  Ihe  Fronde;  but  her  political 
ideas  growing  wiser,  she  had  become  liUle  more  than  a  tiialade  iniaginaire,  an 
excellent  hostess,  and  a  witty  woman.  Iter  salon  assembled  men  of  letters,  of 
learning,  theologians  and  ladies  of  quality  :  Abbe  Esprit,  Abbe  d'Ailly,  Doinat 
the  lawyer,  Mme  de  Schomberg,  wife  of  the  marshal  (Mile  de  llautefort), 
M.  and  Mme  de  Montausier,  the  Countess  de  Maure,  tlic  Duchess  de  Longue- 
vilie,  etc.  In  1659  Mnic  de  Sable  removed  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  in  a 
hotel  next  to  Port-lloyal.  Her  habitual  guests  soon  found  the  way  there,  and 
several  of  the  luet^sieiirs  honoured  her  saJon  with  their  presence,  among  tlieni 
Arnaiild,  P;iscal  and  Nicole. 

Each  salon  had  its  (jenre  or  its  hobby.  At  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's  they 
made />or//v//7.s,  and  at  Mme  de  Sable's  maximes.  An  opinion  upon  some  current 
moral  question  was  suggested,  and  each  guest  took  part  in  Ihe  discussion. 
Then,  between  two  meetings,  each  endeavoured  to  put  his  opinion  in  writing, 
making  it  as  terse  and  piquant  as  possible.  In  this  manner  appeared  later  on 
Les  Mnximcii  de  Mine  hi  marqnise  de  Sable,  published  by  Abbe  Ailly,  who  added 
some  of  his  own;  then  those  of  Abbe  Esprit,  those  of  Domat,  of  Mere,  etc. 
Everybody  succeeded  more  or  less;  but  La  Rochefoucauld  succeeded  better  than 
the  others,  that  is  all. 

The  fn-st  edition  of  the  Maxims  appeared  in  KiG.S,  without  the  author's 
name,  and  preceded  by  a  Discours,  which  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
Segrais  (I). 

Morals  of  the  Maximes. — When  we  have  read  a  few  of  Ihe  maxims  of  Mme  de 
Sable,  of  Ihe  Abbes  Ailly  and  Esprit,  etc.,  we  are  no  longer  scandalised  by 
La  Rochefoucauld's  morals,  and  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  too  naive  lo  rack 
one's  brain  to  explain,  by  the  life  and  character  of  the  author,  a  philosophy 
which  was  common  to  a  whole  salon.  On  another  hand,  when  we  see  La  Roche- 
foucauld in  edition  after  edition  attenuating  and  softening  his  theory  of  self- 
love  (or,  lo  put  it  otherwise,  renouncing  it),  we  are  left  to  thiidv  that  he  did  not 
hold  lo  it,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  fine  reasoning  or  virtuous 
eloquence  to  refute  a  philosopher  who  had  already  changed  his  mind. 

(1)  This  first  edition  included  316  maxims.  —  In  the  second  (1666),  several  maxims  were  suppress- 
ed, and  only  302  remain.  —  In  1671,  third  edition, 341  maxims.  In  1675,  fourth  edition,  413  maxims. 
The  last  edition  revised  by  the  author,  the  fifth,  contains  504  maxims.  It  is  the  text  of  1678  which 
is  generally  reprinted;  it  is  IbundeJ  upon  Reflexions  dicerses,  of  which  a  few  had  already  appeared 
in  1731,  after  a  MS.  preserved  by  the  La  Rochefoucauld  family  at  the  chateau  of  the  Hoclie- 
Guyon . 
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But,  since  La  Rochefoucauld's  name  remains  attached  to  a  system  whose 
grounds  and  precepts 
he  hi'S  formulated  bel- 
ter Ihan  anybody  else, 
we  should  briefly  set 
il  forth  and  consider 
il,  iiol  lorgelting  lluil 
ils  real  expression 
must  he  sought  in  tiie 
first  edition. 

The  substance  of  tliis 
system  is  summed  up 
in  maxim  171  :  "  Our 
virtues  lose  themselves 
in  s'^lfishuess,  as  rivers 
are  lost  in  the  sea.  " — 
And  the  following  are 
several  applications  : 
"  The  moderation  of 
happy  people  arises 
from  the  repose  of  their 
honour  a  s  s  u  r  e  f  1  b  y 
good  fortune."  —  No. 
IS  :  "  Love  of  justice 
is  only  the  fear  of 
suffering  in  justice.  " — 
No.  1-2-2  :  "  If  we  con- 
quer our  passions,  it 
is  more  because  of  Iheir 
weakness  Ihan  of  our 


strength.  "  —  No.  138  : 

"  One  prefers  speaking 

ill  of  oneself,  than  not 

to  speak  of  oneself  at 

all.  "—No  149  :  "  The 

lejection   of   praise    is 

the  desire  to  be  praised 

twice.  "  —  No.   200  : 

'''  Virtue  would  not  go  so  far,  if  vanity  did  not  bear  it  company  (2).  " — No.  248  : 

"  Magnanimity  disdains  everything  in  order  to  have  everylhing...  "     In  short, 

what  the  world,  what  we  ourselves,  mistake  for  virtues  are  but  vices  in  disg- 

(2)  This  maxim  has  been  commented  in  MorceauX  choisis,  2ncl  cycle,  p.  441. 


,  ^        ^  apet  an  in.lrtiio^ 
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From  a  satirical  print  of  the  XVU  century. 
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uise :  ainoar-propre,  in  the  sense  of  self-love,  deceives  us  as  lo  the  motives  of 
our  actions  (3). 

This  self-love  is  what  Spinoza  called  later  on  "  The  tendency  of  the  being  to 
pei'severe  in  being.  "  It  is  a  condition  of  our  physical  and  moral  existence.     And, 
whatever  we  may  do,  this  law  is  fatal  :  it  is  to  the  moral  man  what  gravity  or 
attraction  is  in  Ihc  physical  Avorld,  it  creates  social  equilibrium.     But  must  we 
then  end  in  determinism,  the  absence  of  all  liberty,  or  the  legitimacy  of  brute 
egoism?     This  Avould  be  an  extreme  conclusion;  for  we  may  reason  thus  : — a) 
Nothing  would  sooner  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  society  than  the  liberation  of 
egoism.     Virtue,  in  the  sense  of  self-sacrifice,  is  a  necessary  element,  one  of  the 
two  forces  whicii  upliold  llie  moral  world. — b)  To  deny  that  virtue  exists,  is  to 
deny  a  fact.     But  it  is  never  absolute,  nor  pure.     It  cannot  be,  because  we  are 
liuiiled  beings,  and  at  the  same  lime  beings  who  desire  to  live,  and  cannot  en- 
tirely renounce  this  desire  or  tliis  need. — c)  What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  human 
virtue?    It  enters,  more  or  less,  into  our  motives  of  action,  and  that  will  suffice  to 
endow  us  with  some  merit,  because  an  etTort  towards  self-conquest  is  necessary 
Avhen   we  abandon  even  the  least  bit  of  our  natiu'ally  egoistical  inclinations 
— (/)  I.a  Rochefoucauld,  then,  reasons  wittily  but  neitlier  wisely  nor  deeply  when 
he  unmasks  vices  to  explain  our  pretended  virtues.     The  true  duly  of  the  mo- 
ralist would  rather  be  to  teach  us  the  degree  of  virtue  that  enters  into  such  and 
such  of  our  actions,  and  what  we  should  do  lo  rise  from  an  inferior  to  a  super- 
ior degree.     He  could  seek  to  set  a  value  upon  virtue  and  vice,  to  divide  them 
into  portions,  so  to  speak;  and  moral  chemistry  of  this  kind  would  be  instruct- 
ive.— e)  Kspecially  should  he  have  taught  us  how  to  establish  a  hierarchy  among 
our  motives.     When   he  wrote,  "  La  vertii   n'irait  pas  si  loin  si  la  vanite  ne  lui 
teiiait  compagnie,  "  what  did  he  understand  by  vanity  ?     Is  it  the  inner  satisfact- 
ion which  virtue  gives   us?     In  a  child,  is   it  the  desire  to  please  his  teachers? 
In  a  soldier,  the  desire  to  please  his  chiefs,  or  to  be  rewarded?     In  a  lady  asking 
alms  for  the  poor,  is  it   the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  herself  in  public?     You 
will  agree  that  these  are  all  very  difTereat  motives.     Some  of  them  are  paltry; 
others  include,  all  the  same,  some  self-sacrifice,  since  the  child  must  work,  the 
soldier  must  expose  his  life   to  danger,  etc.     So  that  the  right  lesson  to  give 
men  is  perhaps  to  say  to  them  :  "  Your   nature  is  so   limited,  that  you  would 
not  know    how  to  be  virtuous   without   motives.     But   at   least,  weigh   all   your 
motives  of  action,  and  choose  those  A\liicli  require  some  sacrifice  of  you.  ", 

Thus,  La  Rochefoucauld's  philosophy  is  rather  limited  and  superficial.  It  in- 
slructs  us  very  well  in  unmasking  others,  but  gives  us  no  rule  of  conduct.  Still, 
it  teaches  us  something,  and  we  shall  now  see  in  what  lies  its  utility.  Most 
moralists  analyse  our  vices;  now,  we  know  very  well  tliat  evil  is  evil,  and  that 
A\e  must  avoid  il.     La  Rociiefoucauld  addresses  himself  to  those  among  us  who 

(3)  Morcaaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  166  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  447. 
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bclit'vp  ilieinselves  virtuous;  and  Ir*  says  lo  Ihcin,  "  You  imagine  that  you 
praclicc  mercy,  moderation,  charity,  etc.  But  search  your  own  deptlis.  Ask 
yourselves  why,  under  wliat  intluences  and  for  whom  you  practise  virtue.  You 
will  discover  in  your  hearts  some  shabby  and  shameful  reasons.  "  And  that  is 
the  great  service  La  Rochefoucauld  can  render  us.  He  compels  us  to  be  sin- 
cere witli  ourselves;  to  malvc  a  scrupulous  examination  of  our  consciences,  and 
to  blush  for  our  disguised  vices,  lie  attacks  our  hypocrisy  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Jansenist  might  do.  Perhaps  one  does  not  often  enough  remember  that 
Mme  de  Sable's  salon  had  one  door  leading  to  Port-Royal,  and  that  the  excess- 
ive severity  of  the  marquise  and  licr  friends  resembled  very  juuch  that  of 
Saint-Cyran  or  of  Pascal. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  Art.  —  But  if  La  Rochefoucauld  did  nothing  more  than 
accept  a  philosophy  common  to  all  Mme  de  Sable's  guests,  he  was  the  only 
one  Avho  knew  how  to  give  it  a  definitive  setting.  He  was  born  a  great 
writer,  which  nothing  proves  more  clearly  than  the  successive  editions  of  the 
same  maxims;  sometimes  it  is  only  in  the  fifth  edition  that  he  attains  the 
exquisite  and  concise  form  which  alone  gives  us  full  satisfaction  (1).  His 
intention,  sometimes  too  visible  pei'haps,  was  to  balance  exactly  his  maxim,  to 
give  it  the  strength  of  an  antithesis,  or  the  charm  of  a  paiadox.  His  ideal  was 
to  be  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oblige  his  reader  to  reth^ct,  and  he  nearly 
always  realised  it.  Nothing  is  more  firm,  more  plain,  more  limpid  than  a 
maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld;  but,  after  the  first  satisfaction  given  by  this  cla- 
rity, comes  a  healthful  anxiety  in  the  mind  which  devines  the  number  of 
reflections,  examples,  objections  contained  in  this  tranquil  statement.  La 
Rochefoucauld's  process  may  be  imitated,  but  rarely  has  anyone  attained 
the  concision  of  which  he  kept  the  secret. 


III.  —  LA  BRUYERE  (1645-1696). 

Biography.  —  Thougli  we  know  but  little  of  La  Bruyere's  life,  it  is  probable  that 
we  know  all.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1645,  inUie  Cite.  Son  of  a  Comptroller- 
general  ol  I  lie  City  Funds,  he  became,  after  having  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Orleans,  an  advocate  to  the  Paris  Parlement.  In  1673  he  bought  an  office 
as  Treasurer  of  Finances  in  the  generalile  of  Caen;  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  living  the  life  of  ap/iiiosop/ier,  until  1686.  lledepicted  himself  as  "living 
in  the  solitude  of  his  study  ",  reading  Plato.  Comparing  himself  to  Ctesiphon, 
the  man  of  affairs  who  lets  no  one  see  him,  he  says...  "Come  in,  all  the  doors 
are  open  to  you  :  there  are  in  my  antechamber  no  weary  people  waiting  for  me; 

(1)  Read  exaiiiiiles  of  re-\vritten  maxim  in  Morceaux  choisin.  2nd  cycle,  p.  442. 
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come  close  to  me  "without  waruing...  The  man  of  letters  is  nothing  more  than 
a  boundary  stone  at  the  street-corners  (1)...  "  A  contemporary  of  La  Bruyere's, 
who  did  not  like  him,  the  carthusian  Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  makes  this 
commentary  on  the  passage...  "  It  must  be  admitted  that,  without  supposing 
either  an  antichamber  or  study,  it  was  very  easy  to  approach  M.  de  La  Bruyere 
all  by  oneself.  Before  he  had  an  apartment  in  the  hotel  of  Gonde,  there  was 
only  one  door  to  open,  and  llic  one  room  was  near  the  sky,  divided  in  two  by  a 
light  tapestry.  Tlie  wind,  always  a  good  servant  lo  llie  philosopher,  preceding, 
an  arrival,  and  retnrning  willi  (he  movemenl  of  llic  door,  would  skilfidly  lift 
the  tapestry  and  reveal  the  philosopher,  wilh  a  smiling  face,  very  glad  lo  distill 
the  elixir  of  his  medilalions  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  company.  '' 

In  i68i  the  philosopher,  who  was  a  friend  of  Bossuet,  was  introduced  by  the 
latter  lo  the  (^onde  family,  and  became  Intoi'  to  the  young  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
grandson  of  the  Great  Conde,  a  young  man  of  sixteen.  La  Bruyere  taught  him 
history,  geography  and  French  institutions  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  stayed  longer,  even  if  the  education  of  the  young 
man  liad  been  prolonged,  as  the  Duke  had  defects  of  his  family,  i)ri(le  and 
brutality,  and  never  won  any  battle  of  Rocroy. 

Soon  liherated  from  this  ungrateful  task — which  he  had  fulfilled,  however, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  family  and  of  Bossuet — La  Bruyere  stayed  at  Ghantilly 
as  gentilhomine  lo  Ihe  Duke.  Here  he  had  leisure  which  he  employed  in  ob- 
serving anti  writing.  He  often  went  to  Paris,  lo  see  the  new  books,  at  Michallel's 
book  shop.  One  day  he  drcAV  a  MS.  from  his  pocket,  and  said  lo  the  book- 
seller: "  Will  you  lake  this?...  1  do  not  now  if  you  will  make  anything  out  of 
it  or  imt;  but  in  case  it  succeeds,  the  profits  shall  go  to  my  little  friend.  "  This 
little  friend  was  the  daughter  of  the  booksellei-,  a  child;  and  the  MS.  was 
that  of  the  Caracteres.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1688,  and  was  followed 
by  several  others;  and  the  bookseller  nuule  so  much  profit  that  Mile  Michallet 
had  later  on  a  fine  dowry  and  married  M.  de  Juilly. 

The  success  of  the  Caracteres  drew  lo  La  Bruyere,  as  M.  de  Malezieu  had 
predicted,  "  many  friends  and  many  enemies.  "  La  Bruyere  presented  himself 
at  the  Fiench  Academy  in  1691,  and  was  not  elected;  but  two  years  later  he 
succeeded,  and  his  speech  made  a  sensation  (2).  He  was  preparing  the  ninth 
edition  of  his  Caracteres,  and  was  working— it  is  said  under  Bossuet's  inspiration 
—  on  some  Dialoyaes  siir  le  quietisme,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Versailles  on 
May  11,  1696. 

His  Character.  —  La  Bruyere  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries 
(witli  the  exception  of  course  of  his  lilcniry  enemies)  for  his  kindness  and  ainia- 

(1)  Les  Caraci  KiiLS,  chap.  vi.  Des  Biens  cle  /'ni-tinic. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,,  2nd  cycle,  p.  465. 
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bilily.  Saint-Simon  says  of  him  :  "  lie  Avas  a  very  kind  man,  and  very  good 
company;  unallected,  with  noliiin-  of  the  pedant  in  liim,  and  extremely  dis- 
interested. "  Abbe  d'()li\ct,  in  his  llisloire  de  VAcadanie  fram:nise,  aho  writes  : 
"He  has  been  described  lo  me  as  a  piiilosopher  who  only  wislied  to  live 
in  tranquillity  with 
his  friends  and  his 
books,  making  a 
good  choice  of  bulli; 
neither  seeking  nor 
avoiding  pleasure  ; 
always  ready  for 
reasonable  happin- 
ess and  ingenious 
in  creating  it ;  polite 
in  his  manners  and 
wise  in  his  dis- 
course; and  fearing 
every  sort  of  ambi- 
tion, even  that  of 
seeming  to  be  inlcl- 
lectual .  "  II  his 
been  pointed  oul 
that  this  last  remark 
is  incorrect,  but  Oli- 
vet was  speaking  of 
the  man  and  not  of 
the  author. — 11  must 
be  admitted  that, 
judging  La  Bruyere 
by  his  book,  he 
must  have  been  so- 
mewhat misanthro- 
pic. 

LA    BRUYLRE 

„  ..,.  .    ^,  From  the  portrait  painted  bv  Saint-Jean  and  engraved  bv  Drevet. 

Editions  of  the  f  \  , 

"  Caracteres.  "  — 

The  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  1688,  bore  the  title  :  Les  Caracteres  dB 
Theophrasle,  trndaits  da  grec,  avec  les  Caracteres  ou  les  Mceurs  de  ce  siecle.  The 
tirst  edition  which  was  twice  reprinted  in  that  same  year,  contained  many 
moral  maxims  and  very  few  portraits.  But  the  fourth  edition,  in  1689,  included 
a  large  number  of  additions,  and  in  fact,  from  the  first  edition  until  the  eighth 
j^he  number  of  articles  increased  from  420  to  1,130.     The  ninth  edition  is  now 
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considered  as  the  definitive  text  of  La  Bruyere;  it  was  in  process  of  printing  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  appeared  in  1696. 

La  Bruyere  as  Translator  of  Theophrastus.  —  Theophrastus,  behind  whom 
La  Bruyere  al  first  so  uiodeslly  concealed  himself,  was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
fourlh  century  B.C.,  a  disciple  and  continuator  of  Aristotle,  ills  name  was  but 
a  nickname  due  to  his  incomparable  eloquence  (lo/io  speafe  iifee  a  God).  At  any 
rale,  he  was  renowned.  We  possess  fragments  of  his  important  works  (on  the 
natural  sciences),  and  a  collection  of  thirl y  porlraits  or  chnraders  {the  Imperti- 
nent Person,  the  Good-natured  Man,  the  Great  Taltcer,  etc.).  These  La  Bruyere 
translated  from  a  defective  text  and  without  much  exaclilude,  so  that  there  are 
conti'adictionsin  his  work;  and  the  style  has  not  that  picturesque  precision  we 
admire  in  his  own  original  works.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  translation, 
which  betrays  effort,  and  whicli  La  I'ruyerc  perhaps  undertook  "  pour  I'amour 
du  grec,  "  in  the  solitude  of  his  philosophic  cell,  led  him  to  observe  in  his  turn 
the  manners  of  his  age.  The  title  of  his  first  edition  is  not  only  expressive  of 
his  cleverness  as  an  author;  it  shows  also  the  road  he  followed  to  become  an 
original  writer. 

The  Composition  in  "  les  Caracteres  ". — La  Bruyere's  Les  Caratterea  com- 
prises sixteen  chapters  :  Des  Ouvraijes  (tc  t'Esprit;  ii,  Du  Merlle  personnet  ;  iii, 
Des  Femnies  ;  iv,  Da  Canir ;  v,  De  la  Sociele  el  de  la  Conversation ;  vi,  Des  liiens 
de  fortune  ;  vii,  De  la  Ville  ;  viii,  De  la  Cour ;  ix,  Des  Grands;  x,  Du  Souverain  on 
de  la  R(''pnl>ti<jue ;  \i,  De  Vllomme;  xii,  Des  Jugemenfs ;  xni,  De  la  Mode;  xiv,  De 
(fueUjues  Usages  ;  \y,  De  la  Cltaire ;  \yi,  Des  Esprits  forts.  — Whatever  good  will 
or  subtlety  we  bring  to  the  task,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  sequence  in  this 
nomenclature  ;  thougli  there  is  perhaps  some  gradation  in  chaijters  vii,  viii,  ix,  x, 
in  which  the  absurdities  of  the  city,  of  the  court,  of  great  personages  are  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  the  sovereign. — But  though  there  is  no  link  between  the  chap- 
ters, La  Bruyere  only  grouping  under  general  titles,  according  to  their  kind,  the 
numerous  notes  he  had  accumulated,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  his  last  chapter, 
Les  Esprils  forts,  was  the  ci'owning  point  of  the  entire  work.  At  least,  that  is 
what  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Discours  a  I'Academie  franqaise :  "  Of  the 
sixteen  chapters  which  compose  it  (this  book),  there  are  fifteen  which,  being 
devoted  to  the  exposure  of  all  tlial  is  false  and  absurd  in  the  objects  of  human 
affections  and  passions,  tend  to  destroy  every  obstacle  which  first  weakens  and 
afterwards  effaces  men's  knowledge  of  God;  and  in  this  respect,  they  are  pre- 
paratory of  the  sixteentli  and  last  chapter  in  which  atheism  is  attacked  and 
perhaps  confounded...  "It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  that  La  Bruyere  only 
decided  to  reveal  this  plan  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  book,  and  in  a  Preface 
in  wtiich  he  replies  to  his  enemies.  For  ourselves,  although  the  chapter  on  Des 
Esprils  forts  appears  indeed  to  be  a  sort  of  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  La  Bruyere 
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having  sought  lo  correct  in  his  reader  all  the  faults  which  are  blameworthy  in 
his  relation  to  his  fellow  beings  now  penetrates  inio  his  heart,  and  attacks  his 
more  serious  errors,  yet  il  does  not  seem  lo  us  tlial  I  lie  first  fifteen  chapters 
prepare  us  for  the  sixleeiilh. 

Furtliermore,  if  \\e  examine  any  chapter  separately,  we  find  in  it  even  less 
order.  15ut  here  La 
Bruyere  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Mon- 
taigne. The  lal  te  r 
discusses,  wit  li  appar- 
ent method,  some 
subject  such  as  deal  li, 
courage,  vanity,  but 
deviates,  introducing 
digression  after  dig- 
ression ,  and  some- 
times dropping  his 
Ihcniealtogellier.  I.a 
Bruyere  is  less  de- 
ceptive. If  his  paragr- 
aphs are  not  positiv- 
ely connected,  at 
least  his  chapter  only 
includes  w  liat  logical- 
ly belongs  to  its  gen- 
eral title. 

This  absence  of  or- 
der in  each  cliaplor 
and  in  the  book,  is 
entirely  intentional. 
Tlie  society  for  which 
La  Bruyere  wrote  was 

no  longer  the  same  which  the  Essdis  of  Nicole  inspired  with  enlhnsiasm. 
The  author  knew  what  disdain  these  "  lionneles  gens  "  whom  he  had  heard 
talking  at  Chantilly,  might  have  for  a  tiresome  book.— Had  they  not  been  call- 
ed "  the  reef  of  bad  books?"  As  a  moralist,  he  would  know  how  to  win  read- 
ers by  avoiding  a  didactic  and  doctoral  tone.  His  Caracleres  must  be  one 
of  those  books  we  may  open  at  any  page,  whicli  begin  anywhere  and  end 
nowhere,  of  which  one  reads  a  page  or  ten  lines  in  a  moment  of  leisure, 
which,  on  returning  from  a  walk,  one  finds  open  on  the  dressing-table,  like  a 
box  of  sweetmeats  one  eats  one  by  one,  without  needing  either  a  large  appetite 
or  an  excellent  digestion. 


THE    r.I\EAT    CONDt,    IN     l(i(i2 

From  the  ijriiit  engraved  by  Robert  Xanteuil  (1(j2.'^-167S) 
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La  Bruyere  as  Painter  of  "  Portraits.  "  —  La  Biuyere  excelled  in  i\\c  por- 
trait.— "  I  relurn  lo  the  public  that  Avhich  it  has  lent  me,  "  he  says.  He 
observed  and  noted,  and  afterwards  combined  scattered  traits  lo  form  Carac- 
teres.  As  we  have  said  above,  the  "  portrait  "  was  nothing  new.  But  in 
reading  some  of  lliose  contained  in  the  Galerie  of  Mile  de  Montpensier,  or 
those  inserted  in  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  we  are  struck  by  their  length  and  the  monot- 
ony of  the  process,  Avhereas  in  La  Bruyere's  vtovk  every  point  is  weighed,  and 
clioscii,  and  lias  significance ;  tliere  is  not  one  statement  which  is  not  pointed,  and 
not  a  whole  which  is  not  well  composed.  Sometimes  it  is  the  caractere,  made 
of  minute  observations,  in  which  the  author  interpolates  his  moral  reflections  : 
"  What  can  be  done  with  Ileyesippe  who  demands  employment?  "  (chap.  ii). 
Or  "  Menippe  is  the  bird  clothed  in  various  plumage...  "(chap,  ii),  or  Chry- 
sippe,  or  Ergaste  (chap.  vi).  Sometimes  the  individual  seems  to  present  him- 
self to  us,  with  his  own  costume,  actions,  his  manner  of  speaking,  such  as  Ar- 
rias  (1),  Theodecte,  Herinafioras,  Cydias  (chap,  v),  Theodede  (chap,  viii),  Le 
Fleuriste  (2),  L' Amateur  de  fruits  (3)  (chap,  xui),  etc.  ;  and  sometimes  these  por- 
traits make  themselves  into  pendants,  as  Giton,  le  riche,  and  Phedon,  le  pauvre 
(chap,  vi)  (4).  Sometimes  La  Bruyere  questions  his  model:  Acis  (Que  dites- 
vous  ?  Comment?  .le  n'y  suis  pas...)  (chap,  v)  ;  Theobalde  (.Fe  le  sais,  Theobalde, 
vous  etes  vieilli...)  (chap,  v)  ;  Zenobie  (chap,  vi) ;  Ctesiphon  (chap,  vi),  etc.  But 
it  would  require  pages  merely  to  enumerate  all  the  types  of  portraits  (5). — 
Examine,  also,  the  variety  of  details  and  their  precision.  The  florist  is  wonder- 
fully designed,  while  posing  immovable  before  his  tulips.  The  actions  of  the 
plum-lover  are  analysed  as  if  to  instruct  an  actor  how  to  perform  his  part :  "He 
leads  you  to  the  tree,  plucks,  with  the  care  of  an  artist,  an  exquisite  plum, 
opens  it,  gives  you  half  and  himself  takes  the  other...  Whereupon  his  nostrils 
dilate,  and  he  hides  his  joy  with  difficulty  under  an  assumed  modesty...  "  "  It 
is  the  same  with  Cydias,  Giton  and  Phedon. 

A  reading  of  these  characterizations  and  portraits,  at  once  so  individual 
and  so  general,  shows  that  La  Bruyere's  contemporaries  were  wrong  in  believing 
that  he  drew  them  exactly  from  living  originals,  but  were  right  all  the  same  in 
publishing  keys.  La  Bruyere  protested  against  these  identifications  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Caracteres,  and  in  that  to  his  Discours  a  VAcademie  (1).  At  heart  he 
was  pleased,  as  nothing  could  prove  better  the  truth  of  his  painting.  Though 
public  malignity  only  was  guilty  of  these  personalities,  yet  it  must  be  added 
that  in  some  cases  La  Bruyere  indicated  very  clearly,  by  certain  features,  if  not 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,   1st  cycle,  p.  167. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  171. 

{3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  452  (passage  commente). 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  461. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  168;  2nd  cycle,  p.  463. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  454. 
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the  unique  model  at  least  I  he  niosl  iniporlant  one.  Thus  Irene,  in  chapter  xi, 
is  certainly  Mme  de  Montespan  ;  Emile,  in  chapter  ii,  is  the  Great  Conde  ;  Cydias, 
in  chapter  v,  is  Fonlenellc  ;  I'aniphile,  in  chapter  \,  is  Dangeau,  etc. 

His   Philosophy   and    Moral  stand   point.  —  La    liruyere  had  not,   lili.e  La 


This 


A    BALL    AT    THE    COURT    OF    LOUIS    XIV 

From  a  print  engraved  hij  .leo.n  Lcpautre  [1G18-16S2). 
all  was  o;iven  by  tlie  Kin<;-  in  16(i4.  at  the  letes  oFthe  Pl.aisirs  de  I' lie  cncliantee,  (or  which 
Moliere  coiiiposed  I.e  Mariu'je  Force  and  La  Princesse  d'Elide. 


!locli('f()ucaiild,a  syslciii  by  w  liicii  to  test  all  his  observations.  To  some  this  seems 
an  inferiority;  but  others  including-  ourselves,  consider  that  in  this  he  showed 
superior  intelligence.  To  scorn  luunanity  altogether,  no  matter  how  great 
the  literary  beauty  in  which  the  scorn  is  clothed,  is  proof  of  a  limited  exper- 
ience or  of  a  narrow  mind,^and  generally  of  botli.  To  define  and  unravel  in 
human  actions  good,  evil  and  the  ridiculous  too,  requires  more  perspicacity. 
Above  all,  to  avoid  too  positive  affirmations,  to  seek  to  please  and  instruct  only 
by  a  patient  and  honest  search  for  truth,  is  the  right  course  for  a  moralist  who 
thinks  less  of  his  own  repulalion  llian  of  the  welfare  of  his  readers. 
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Now,  though  La  Bruyore  is  a  painter,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  more  than  any- 
thihg  else  a  moralist.  "  One  should  not  speak,  "  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "  nor 
write  except  to  instruct.  "  And  in  his  first  chapter  he  is  even  more  explicit  : 
"  The  philosopher  passes  his  life  in  observing  men,  and  in  disengaging  their 
vices  and  absurdities;  if  he  expresses  his  thouglits  tolerably,  it  is  not  because 
of  the  vanity  of  an  author,  but  to  place  truth  in  a  clear  light,  and  make  the 
impression  necessary  to  carry  out  his  plan.  A  few  readers  think,  nevertheless, 
that  they  have  repnid  him  with  usury  if  they  say  arrogantly  ihey  have  read  his 
book,  and  tli:il  he  possesses  some  wit;  but  he  reiurns  lliem  all  their  praises, 
which  he  h;is  not  sought  by  his  labour  and  watches:  his  objccl  is  more  impor- 
lanl,  he  aims  at  a  higher  resull  ;  he  demands  of  men  a  greater  and  rarer  success 
llian  their  piaises  and  even  rewards,  which  is  to  make  them  belter.  "  And  how 
did  La  Hruyere  make  men  heller?  His  philosophy  is  both  social  and  christian, 
being  founded  u[)i^n  solidarily,  Ihe  respect'Ave  .<;hould  have  for  the  rights  and 
needs  of  others;  upon  churiiy,  lo  the  cxient  of  sacrificing  our  interest  and  sel- 
fishness to  Ihe  good  of  our  neighbour;  u|)on  the  lealisalion  of  our  duties  lo  the 
Slate  which  would  lead  us  to  fulfill  Ihem  scrupulously,  instead  of  merely  find- 
ing in  them  a  satisfaction  for  our  vanity. — La  Bruyere,  who  in  some  respects 
announced  Ihe  eighleenth  cenlui'y,  was  not  one  of  I  hose  who  charge  on  society 
Ihe  faults  and  vices  of  man;  in  his  opinion,  man  can  and  should  belter  himself, 
and  social  corruption  is  only  the  sum  of  individual  corruption.  In  this  regard 
he  is  truly  Chris! ian,  as  Nicole  and  Bourdalone  were. 

In  addilion  lo  Ihis  his  feelings  are  those  of  a  gi-nlle  and  virlnous  man.  lie 
lilks  of  friend-^hii),  love,  pity,  Ih:^  p,)()r,  a  ■;  a  mm  who,  witiioul  being  a  dupe, 
bi'lieves  in  failhfulni'ss  and  goodness. 

La  Bruyere  as  Precursor  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  -15ul  I  his  inbdiigent 
moralisl  wlin  eiiuld  writ.':  "  A  ni:ui  who  is  born  a  Chrislian  and  a  French- 
man, feels  irun-;elf  constiained  in  the  use  of  satire  :  greal  sn!)jecls  are  forbidden 
him,  "  was  himself  a  satirist  as  bold  as  he  was  clearsighted.  W  hen  we  ivad, 
in  particular,  his  chapters  entitled  Dps  Bieiis  de  Fortune,  De  la  Coiir,  Des  Grands, 
be  rilomine,  we  are  almost  astonished  that  a  seventeenth  century  wi'itcr  could 
have  expressed  himself  so  severely  not  only  concerning  financiers,  but  even 
concerning  the  nobility,  nay,  concerning  the  institutions  of  the  country. — Those 
whom  he  designates  by  the  letters  P.  T.  S.  (partisans)  the  farmers-general,  who 
made  scandalous  fortunes,^were  for  him  "  abominable  souls,  covered  with  mud 
and  filth;  "  and  his  eloquent  outburst:  "  Flee...  take  yourself  olL..  I  per- 
ceive upon  the  earth  an  avid,  insatiable  man...  "  was  sincere.  It  may  be 
said  that  financiers  were  universally  scorned;  but  read  this  :  "  If  the  financier 
misses  his  aim,  the  courtier^  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  bourgeois,  a  nobody,  an 
upstart  ;  if  he   succeeds,  they  ask  his  daughter  in   marriage  (1).  "     Remember 

(1)  Chap.  VI,  Des  Biensde  fortune. 
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loo,  the  celebrated  witticism  of  Mine  cle  Grignan  on  (lie  marriage  of  her  son  (1). 
People  of  position  lie  judges  lo  be  useless,  lazy,  evil-doers  ;  comparing  them 
with  the  people,  lie  declares  he  would  rather  he  of  the  people.  He  reproaches 
them  with  neglecting  the  alVairs  of  the  Slate.  In  reading  his  chapter  on  Les 
Grands,  and  connecting  it  with  Moliere's  raillery  and  Bourdaloue's  severities, 
we  realise  willi  how    much  freedom  Louis  \IV  allowed  writers  to  discredit  the 


CHANTILLY    IN    TIIK    V\U    CE.NTLRY 

From  the  print  engraved  by  Aveline 

Today,  there  exists  only  the  left  part  of  this   old  castle,  called  the  Capitainerie,  built  bi/ 

Jean  Bulland  in  the  XVI  canturij. 

nobility.  Furthermore,  La  Bruyere  protested  with  irritated  or  pathelic  elo- 
quence against  inequalities  in  station  and.  fortune  (chap,  vi),  and  he  drew  a 
celebrated  picture   of  the  misery  of  peasants  (chap.  x). 

Perhaps  in  all  these  passages  there  is  some  personal  rancour.  It  is  evident 
that  La  Bruyere,  a  man  of  noble  soul  and  distinguished  intellect,  felt  his 
dependent  position  among  people  of  rank.  But  this  feeling  would  not  have 
sufliced  to  arouse  the  indignation  and  violence  of  his  attacks  upon  financiers, 
magistrates  and  lawyers,  and  soldiers.  Already  inlluenced  by  new  ideas,  this 
moralist  is  freciuenlly  transformed  into  a  pamphleteer.     Between  the  Gra/ids  of 


(I)  Cf.  ]).  Mi-,. 
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La  Bruyerc  and  Beaumaichais's  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  llicre  is  only  a  diirerciice 
of  literary  presentment. 

La  Bruyere  as  Writer. — The  reason  %vliy  the  Caracteres  gave  such  pleasure, 
and  has  survived  many  other  books  which  also  taught  useful  lessons,  is  because 
it  is  the  work  of  a  genuine  artist.  La  Bruyere  knew,  like  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Ihough  with  less  striking  conciseness,  how  to  formulate  short,  antithetical, 
paradovical'maxims.  "  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  as  to  have  known  how 
to  avoid  a  silly  aclion  "  (chap.  xi).  "  It  is  a  great  inisfortune  to  lack  sufficient 
wit  to  talk  We'll,  or  sufficient  judgment  lo  keep  silent  "  (chap.  v).  And  his 
metaphors  and  comparisons  are  more  picturesque  than  La  Ilochefoucauld's  : 
"  Diamonds  and  pearls  are  the  rarest  things  in  the  world — except  a  spirit  of 
discernment  "  (chap.  xu).  "  It  is  a  pleasure  lo  meet  the  eyes  ol  someone  lo 
whom  one  has  just  made  a  gift  "  (chap.  iv). — He  often  indulges  in  moral  dis- 
sertations, in  which  he  tersely  defines  every  shade  of  a  sentiment  or  an  absurd- 
ity. See  in  chapter  v  :  "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  speaking,  easy 
speaking,  true  speaking,  appropriate  speaking,  etc.  ''  "  Spurious  greatness  is 
haughty  and  inaccessible...  "  (chap.  ii). — And  in  the  portraits,  whose  variety 
we  have  indicated,  he  makes  use  of  the  most  extensive  vocabulary  and  the  most 
supple  syntax. 

All  critics  agree  as  lo  the  propriety,  the  always  felicitous  unexpectedness, 
and  the  picturesquencss  of  his  style,  but  all  have  pointed  out  in  "it  a  certain 
effort.  La  Bruyere  is  a  stylist;  he  did  not  seek  like  Bossuel  orMme  de  Sevigne 
merely   lo  express  what  he  felt,  but  wished  lo  heighten  his  subject  by  form. 

He  succeeded  only  loo  well.  The  real  solidity  and  truth  of  his  thought 
would  be  belter  appreciated  by  the  reader  if  these  artificialities  of  style  did  not 
distract  his  attention — a  just  punishment  for  Ihe  author's  "  coquetry.  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


LETTERS.     MEMOIRS.     NOVELS. 


SUMMARY 


1°  LETTERS  are  not,  properly  speaking,  literary  works.  They  are  the  more 
valuable  if  they  have  been  written  without  pretention  ;and  to  merit  preservation, 
they  must  possess  both  historical  and  psychological  interest. 

2"  Favourable  conditions  in  the  seventeenth  century  produced  numbers  of 
witty  or  profound  letters  :  the  guests  of  the  salons  were  given  to  moral  anal- 
ysis ;  novels,  sermons,  dramas  were  psychological ;  court  life  fascinated  people 
in  the  provinces,  who  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  slightest  details,  etc.  in- 
teresting letters  were  written  by  all  the  great  writers  (Racine,  Boileau, 
Bossuet,  etc.),  by  the  secondary  writers  (Saint-Evremond,  Patru,  Mau- 
croix,etc.),  and  especially  by  women  (Mine  de  Sable,  Mine  de  La  Fayette,  etc.)^ 

3"  Mme  DE  SEVIGNE  (1626-1696),  who  became  a  widow  when  very  young, 
idolised  her  daughter.  Mme  de  Grignan,  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  contin- 
uous correspondence.  These  letters  are  valuable  for  the  picture  they  present 
of  the  time,  of  society,  of  the  soul  and  sentiments  of  Mme  de  Sevigne,  and  for 
their  criticisms  of  contemporary  authors.  Their  style  is  both  natural  and 
fashionable.— Among  Mine  de  Sevigne's  friends  were  BUSSY-RABUTIN,  Mme  DE 
LA  FAYETTE  and  COULANGES,  etc. 

4"  Mme  DE  MAINTENON  (1635-1719),  who  was  at  first  Mine  Scarron,  became 
governess  to  the  children  of  Mme  de  Montespan,  and  finally  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
Her  great  work  was  the  foundation  and  administration  of  Saint-Cyr,  a  convent 
intended  for  poor  young  girls  belonging  to  the  nobility.  At  first  their  education 
was  too  worldly,  but  a  reform  followed.  Mme  de  Maintenon  lavished  instruct- 
ions and  lessons  on  the  ^holars  and  the  teachers,  which  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Lettr  s  et  entretiens  sur  I'education.— -The  dominant  quality 
in  Mme  de  Maintenon  was  reason. 
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5°  MEMOIRS.— The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Mme  DE  MOTTEVILLE  con- 
cerning Anne  d'Autriche, — of  Cardinal  DE  RETZ  about  the  Fronde, — and  of 
SAINT-SIMON  (1675-1755),  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XlV's  reign. 
Saint-Simon  was  an  impassioned  and  partial  witness,  too  much  disposed  to 
believe  evil,  but  a  powerful  and  picturesque  writer. 

.  6°  NOVELS.— HONORE  D'URFE  published,  from  1610  ,to  1627,  VAstree,  a 
pastoral  novel,  of  over-refined  psychology  ;  LA  CALPRENEDE  published  novels 
of  adventure  (Cassandre,  Cleopatre)  ;  Mile  DE  SCUDERY  wrote  heroic  and 
"  precieux  "  novels,  in  which  she  depicted  contemporary  society  under  ancient 
names  (Cyrus,  Cleliek — in  the  realistic  genre,  SCARRON  wrote  Le  Roman  co 
vaique  ;  and  FURETl£RE,  Le  Roman  bourg-eois.— Finally,  in  1677,  /Wnie  DE  LA 
FAYETTE  published,  under  the  name  of  Segrais,  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  a 
masterpiece  of  moral  delicacy  and  of  style. — CHARLES  P£RR^L/L7  published  in 
1697  the  Contes,  borrowed  from  folk-lore,  but  to  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  give  definitive  form. 


I.  —  EPISTOLARY  LITERATURE. 


LL  the  works  which  we  have  thus  far  studied  were 
writteu  with  regard  to  readers,  spectators,  or  aiidil- 
ors,  and  b('lon<!;ed — even  those  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Bos- 
suet, — to  literature.  We  come  at  present  to  letters, 
uolouger  iuteuded,  like  those  ofVoilure  and  Balzac, 
for  a  wide  circle  and  for  print,  but  of  an  intiniale 
uattire  and  such  as  those  we  scrawe  or  receive  daily. 
A  iRimber  of  these  letters  have  given  their  aulhors 
a  place  in  the  history  of  literature. 

However,  we  must  guard  against  the  belief  that 
letters  are  in  themselves  a  genre,  or  that  they  can 
be  ruled  by  laws.  The  value  of  the  letter  depends 
upoi^jthe  value  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
in  letters  that  Ave  may  feel  all  the  moral  value,  all  the  sensibility,  of  a  person 
who  may  be  ordinarily  cold  and  uninteresting — as  well  as  the  emptiness  and 
futility  of  those  who  appear  to  be  affectionate  and  witty.  Conversation,  with 
its  endless  resources  of  expression  and  gesture,  may  deceive  ;  but  in  a  letter 
there  is  only  the  deeper  charm  and  the  inner  motive. 
Above  all  others,  the  letters  of  women  are  paramount. 

Women  excel  in  writing  letters  as  they  excel  in  talking.  Less  restrained  and 
less  suspicious  than  men,  they  like  to  communicate  to  others  what  they  think 
and  feel.  Their  thoughts  and  emotions  are  spontaneous  and  fugitive  and  they 
must  note  them  the  moment  they  appear,  so  as  to  fix  the  shade  of  their  mean- 
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by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-1676). 
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ing.  A  woman  who  wishes  to  write  well  should  write  her  impression  the 
moment  she  feels  it.  She  would  be  wrong  to  put  off  a  letter  of  condolence 
or  of  congratulation  ;  if  she  has  felt  nothing  touching  or  lovable  the  instant 
her  heart  is  in  vibration,  she  will  iind  nothing  better  the  day  after. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  life  to-day  creates  very  unfavourable  conditions  for 
letter-writing.  We  meet  more  easily  and  more  often  than  in  the  time  of  stage- 
coaches ;  we  correspond  more  quickly.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  took  a 
letter  five  days  to  go  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  there  were  but  two  posts  a 
week  ;  from  Brittany  to  Provence  it  look  ten  days,  wilh  only  one  post  a  week. 
With  what  impatience  the  "  ordinaire  "  was  awaited,  and  what  excitement, 
before  the  departure  of  the  post,  over  a  letter  that  must  be  made  sufficiently  inter- 
esting !  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  railroad,  the  rapidity  of  comnmnicalions,  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph  have  diminished  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
letters.  That  is  a  rumor  circulated  by  those  who  write  insipid  letters,  or 
none  at  all ;  and  those  same  people,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would  have 
justified  by  contrary  reasons  their  laziness  or  lack  of  wit.  Surely,  we  can  no 
longer  relate  in  our  letters  dated  from  Paris  all  that  Mme  de  Sevigne  Avrote 
about,  as  the  ncAvspapers  tell  everything  that  happens,  and  even  more.  But 
our  private  life,  our  family  circle,  our  friends  are  not  yet,  I  fancy,  the  prey  of 
the  reporters,  and  our  minds  are  still  capable  of  judgment,  our  hearts  capable 
of  feeling.  Friends  are  still  separated,  and  love  each  other  from  afar,  precious 
relations  are  cultivated,  we  describe  our  travels,  our  misfortunes  and  disap- 
pointments. What  matters  it  though  the  postman  pass  everyday?  At  the 
moment  when  I  write,  I  am  a  human  being  with  all  my  experiences  to  relate, 
and  all  the  progress  of  science  can  never  change  that. 

Generally,  of  course,  correspondence  is  not  published.  How  many  lelters 
are  inmiediately  burned  or  torn  up  ;  how  many  lose  their  interest  when  those 
Avho  wrote  or  received  them  have  disappeared! — Several  circumstances  are 
necessary  for  a  correspondence  to  be  piously  preserved  and  published  :  the 
author  must  have  occupied  a  sufficiently  important  place  in  the  society  of  his 
time,  his  letters  must  serve  in  someway  to  complete  history;  it  is  also  necess- 
ary that  the  vividness  and  depth  of  the  author's  sentiments  should  be  such  as 
to  make  his  letters  valuable  as  luiinau  documents  as  they  are  valuable  in  the 
liislorical  sense. 


II.  —  LETTERS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Social  Conditions  which  favour  Epistolary  Art.  —  The  progress  of  social 
life  inevitably  strenghtens  the  writing  mania.  In  proportion  as  people  appre- 
ciate clever  conversation,  they  also  Avish  to  appear  at  their  best  in  their  letters. 
If  one  has  made,  in  the  Paris  salons,  a  reputation  for  wit,  one  fears  the  danger 
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of  writing  a  careless  lelter  which,  on  being  sliown,  miglil  injure  that  renown. 
On  tlie  contrary,  a  witty  letter  would  make  one  talked  about. 

Tliis  desire,  liowever,  arising  merely  from  vanity,  migtit  spoil  tlie  naturahiess 
of  tlie  letter,  and  tliere  are  butter  reasons.  Polite  society  refines  sentiments  as 
well  as  manners.  Discussions  and  researches  about  the  most  subtle  gradations 
of  love,  of  friendship,  of  jealousy,  etc.,  resulted  not  only  in  the  amorous  meta- 
physics of  the  novels,  and  the  psychology  of  the  maxims  and  portraits  but 
gave,  especially  to  women,  the  taste  for  and  the  method  of  personal  analysis. 
Letters  were  to  be  written,  less  for  the  purpose  of  recounting  events  in  the  city 
and  at  court,  than  to  express  one's  thoughts  subtly  and  to  depict  states  of 
mind.  The  reading  of  novels  like  L'Astree  and  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  or  of  moral  and 
theological  works,  the  hearing  of  sermons  ,and  of  dramas  in  which  psychology 
held  such  a  large  place,  all  contributed  to  give  letters  the  character  of  intimate 
truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  they  were  nol  in 
Paris,  did  not  wish  to  lose  contact  with  tlie  city  and  the  court,  or,  if  they 
remained  at  Paris  or  Versailles,  did  not  wish  to  be  without  news  from  the  pro- 
vinces. There  were  no  newspapers  to  supplement  their  not  seeing  things  for 
themselves,  or  to  supply  tliem  with  news  retailed  in  the  best-informed  circles. 
Consequently,  they  Avould  write  "  everything  which  happened;  "  and  these  let- 
ters so  curious  for  their  psychological  analyses,  are  also  incomparable  histor- 
ical documents. 

A  few  celebrated  Letter-writers.  —  We  cannot  consider  here  all  the 
correspondences  of  the  scventeentli  century  which  have  been  published.  But  it 
is  well  to  know  how  numerous  in  those  days  were  the  collections  of  letters, 
outside  those  of  Mnie  de  Sevigne  :— and  we  shall  speak  only  of  letters  worthy 
of  study  from  tlie  triple  point  of  view  of  history,  psycliology  and  style. 

First,  nearly  all  tlie  great  writers  left  letters  in  Avhich  we  are  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  discover  the  man  instead  of  the  author.  We  have  already  noted  those 
of  Racine,  olBoileau,  of  Bossuet,  etc.  Bid,  writers  of  the  second  or  third 
order  are  often  better  in  their  letters  tlian  in  their  works:  for  instance,  Saint- 
Evremond,  Patru,  Maucroix,  Guy-Patin,  etc.  It  was  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  tliat  really  original  letter-Avriters  were  to  be  found:  Mme  de 
Montausier  (daughter  of  Mme  de  Rambouillet),  Mme  de  Sable,  Mme  de  Maure, 
Mme  de  Schomberg- (Mile  de  Hautefort),  Mme  de  Scuderj  (wife  of  Georges  de 
Scudery,  and  not  to  be  confused  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  author  of  Le  Grand 
Cyrus) ;  Mme  de  La  Fayette.  And,  in  order  not  to  confine  the  list  to  women,  tlie 
Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  the  Count  de  Guilleragues,  Abbe  de  Choisy,  etc.  (1). 

It  is  incredible  how  much  wit,  delicacy  and  emotion — and  liow  much  curious 

(1)  Letters  by  all  these  personages,  accompanied  by  notices,  are  found  in  M.  Lanson's  Choix  de 
lettres  du  dix-septieme  siecle.  —  We  shall  speak  of  Bussy-Rabutin  a  propos  of  Mme  de  Sevigne. 
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information — are  found  in  Iheso  correspondences.  Society,  religion,  tastes, 
passions,  literary  opinions,  how  the  world  understood  Corneille,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  which  works  they  admired  ttiat  are  now  forgotten,  and  which  they 
did  not  appreciate  tliat  we  now  admire — all  tliis  is  found  in  these  daily  me- 
moirs. The  soul  and  the  thought  of  a  great  century  live  in  letters  written  dur- 
ing that  century. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  letters  f  ^a  few  distinguished  women  who  were 
known  to  Avrite  the  best,  and  wh  must  have  really  had  genius  to  have  risen 
above  so  many  eminent  rivals. 


III.   —   MADAME  DE  SEVIQNE  (1626-1696). 

Biography.  —  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal  was  born  at  Paris  on  February  5,  1626. 
Her  grandmother  on  her  father's  side  was  Saint  Jeanne  of  Ghantal^Avho  renoun- 
ced the  Avorld,  founded  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  at  Annecy  and  was  canoniz- 
ed. Her  motlier's  name  was  Marie  de  Coulanges. — Young  Marie  de  Rabutin 
lost  her  father  at  an  early  age,  he  having  been  killed  in  1627  in  a  fight  with  the 
English  ;  and  six  years  later  she  lost  her  mother.  Slie  was  Ihen  confided  to  lier 
maternal  grandparents,  M.  and  Mme  de  Coulanges;  but  the  latter — and  soon  after- 
wards her  husband — dying  too,  the  care  of  the  child  passed  to  their  second  son, 
Abbe  de  Coulanges,  whom  she  has  called  le  Bien  Bon.  Tlie  Abbe,  who  lived  at 
Livry,  took  very  seriously  the  education  of  his  ward.  He  gave  her  the  best 
inasters,  among  olliers  Ciiapelain,  wlio  was  an  eminent  critic,  and  Menage  who 
"  savait  du  grec  autant  qu'homme  de  France.  "  But  it  was  Latin  that  Menage 
tauglit  his  puj^il,  and  tauglit  well,  along  with  Spanish  and  Italian.  We  gather 
from'^Ime  de  Sevigne's  letters  that  she  read  these  three  languages  easily. 

In  1G44  she  married  the  Marquis  Henri  de  Sevigne,  a  relative  of  Paul  de 
Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz.  This  marriage,  perfect  from  the  point  of  view  of 
alliance  and  fortune,  was  not  happy.  The  Marquis  was  a  gamester  and  a  bully. 
He  began  by  ruining  his  wife,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Clievalierd'Albret 
in  1651.  Mme  de  Sevigne,  "  who  loved  but  did  not  esteem  him,  "  wept  for 
him  but  without  regret.  She  had  two  children,  a  daughter  born  in  1646,  and  a 
son  born  in  1648.  By  the  advice  of  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  she  first  devoted 
herself  to  setting  her  atfairs  in  order,  which  had  been  so  compromised  by  her 
husband,  and  passing  several  years  on  her  estate  of  Les  Rochers,  near  Vilre, 
she  succeeded  in  restoring  her  children's  patrimony. 

la  1654  Mme  de  Sevigne  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  frequented  society. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  precieuses  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and 
all  the  other  aristocratic  salons.  But  she  made  frequent  journeys  to  Brittany, 
and  occupied  herself  personally  in  the  education  of  her  children.  She 
taught  her  daughter  Italian  and    Latin,    and   engaged  the  Abbe  de  la  Mousse  to 
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give  her  lessons  in  pliilosophy,  which  inspired  her  with  a  perhaps  exaggerated 
taste  for  Descartes.  When  Mile  de  Sevigne  was  old  enough,  her  mother  pre- 
sented her  at  court.  "  La  plus  jolie  Jllle  de  France,  "  as  Bussy-Rabutin  called 
her,  was  a  very  eligible  person,  and  did  not  lack  suitors.  But  her  mother,  and 
the  Bien  Bon,  were  anxious  to  spare  her  the  cruel  disappointments  of  a  too  hasty 
marriage.  The  successful  suitor  was  the  Count  de  Grignan.  Mile  de  Sevigne 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  forty  and  had  twice  been  left  a  widower. 
"  All  his  wives  have  died,  "  wrote  Mme  de  Sevigne  to  Bussy,  "  to  give  way  to 
your  cousin.  "  His  first  wife  had  been  Angclique  de  Rambouillet,  younger  daugh- 
ter of  the  incomparable  Arthcnice. 

Married  in  1669,  Mme  de  Grignan  had  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  1671,  as  he 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Provence.  The  separation  from  her 
mother  was  painful,  as  Mme  de  Sevigne  idolised  her  daughter  ;  and  to  this  fact 
and  Ihis  infatuation  we  owe  the  greater  part  and  the  most  vital  of  the  Marquise's 
letters. — Furthermore,  she  loved  her  son  no  less,  and  Charles  de  Sevigne's  heart 
was  warmer  and  his  temperament  more  expansive  than  that  of  his  sister  (1).  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  took  part  in  several  campaigns,  and  ended  by  retiring  to 
Brittany.  He  was  somewhat  extravagant,  and  his  mother  often  complained  of 
his  perpetual  need  of  money.  The  Grignan  household  [also  caused  her  frequent 
anxiety  in  the  same  respect.  They  lived  too  extravagantly.  Trained  herself  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  Mmede  Sevigne's  letters  overflow 
with  advice  to  her  daughter.  She  concerns  herself,  with  as  much  intelligence 
as  alfection,  in  the  upbringing  of  her  grandchildren.  Mme  de  Grignan  had 
three  children  :  Marie-Blanche,  whom  Mme  de  Sevigne  called  "  sespehies  entrail- 
les,  "  and  whom  she  keptt  with  her  at  Paris  for  three  years — she  was  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  the  other  two  children  by  being  placed  at  the  age  of  six  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation  of  Aix,  which  she  never  left  afterwards  ;  — Pau- 
line, who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Letters,  and  who  became  Mme  de  Simiane ; 
— and  Louis-Provence,  le  petit  marquis,  who  became  a  good  officer,  and  whom 
his  mother  married  in  1694  to  the  daughter  of  a  Farmer-general...  "  11  faut  bien 
fumer  ses  terres.  " 

Mme  de  Sevigne,  who  often  received  her  daughter  and  grandchildren  at  Paris, 
also  visited  them  at  Grignan.  It  was  in  April,  1696,  at  their  chateau,  that  she 
was  attacked  by  small-pox  and  died. 

Character.  —  All  contemporary  Avitnesses  agree  in  describing  Mme  de  Sevigne 
as  a  woman  as  amiable  as  she  was  virtuous.  From  her  father,  the  Baron  de 
Rabutin-Chantal,  she  inherited  a  gaiety  which  overcame  all  her  troubles,  and 
which  animated  her  style ;  and  from  the  Coulanges,  inexhaustible  kindness, 
mingled  with  a  practical  business  sense  which  was  developped  by  her  guardian. 

(1)  See  her  letter  to  Mme  d«  Grignan,  of  August  8,  1696  [Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  307). 
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Bussy,  to  whom  she  had  refused  to  Joan  moiiey.drew  a  satirical  portrait 
in  which  he  accused  her  of  avarice,  and  which  she  generously  forgave, 
been  questioned  whether 
she  possessed  much 
heart,  and  whether  all 
her  qualities  were  not 
rather  those  of  the  head. 
It  is  true  tliat  she  had  so 
much  wil  that  even  sen- 
timent did  not  rob  her 
of  it;  and  that  someti- 
mes a  certain  persiflage 
on  serious  or  painful  sub- 
jects maysurprise  us. But 
let  us  avoid  injustice. 
A  courageous  friend 
of  Fouquet,  a  devoted 
mother,  a  tender  and 
attentive  graiulmolher, 
it  Av a s  also  she  w h o 
wrote  lellcr^  on  the  death 
of  Turenne  and  Louvois 
as  fine  as  Bossuel's  fun- 
eral orations.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  her 
badinage  was  intended, 
not  so  much  to  express 
lier  own  sentiments,  as 
to  divert  at  any  price  her 
phlegmatic  daughter.  A 
consecutive  reading  of 
her  letters  gives  the 
impression  of  an  excel- 
lent woman,  but  one  in 
w  hom  the  "brain  is  never 
the  dupe  of  the  heart.  " 


of  her, 
It  has 


Publication  of  her  MvuAut:  be  skvigmk 

CorreSDOndence  Dur-        From  the  portrait  painted  by  Leffevre  and  engraved  by  Pelletier.' 

ing  her  lifetime  Mnie  de 

Sevigne  was  renowned  as  a  letter-writer.     Her  letters  were  sometimes  copied 

before  the  departure  of  the  post,  were  read  in  society  and  passed  from  hand  to 
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hand  :  such  as  her  letter  about  the  Horse  and  the  letter  about  the  hay-field.  From 
1697,  the  Bussy-Rabutin  family,  in  publishing  its  correspondence,  interpolated  a 
certain  number  of  Mme  de  Sevigne's  letters.  In  1725  and  1726  editions  more  or 
less  garbled  appeared;  and  Mme  de  Simiarie,  grand-daughter  of  Mme  de  Sevigne, 
decided  to  entrust  to  the  Chevalier  de  Perrin  the  publication  of  the  letters  she 
had  preserved.  The  original  text  was  not  entirely  respected  ;  in  particular, 
initials  Avere  substituted  for  some  of  the  proper  names,  and  some  expressions 
were  toned  down.  This  edition,  which  appeared  from  1734  to  1737,  was  reprinted 
in  1754. — In  1818,  Monmerque's  new  and  more  complete  edition  appeared.  Hut 
the  only  one  in  which  the  text  has  been  restored  in  accordance  with  true 
critical  methods,  is  that  of  M.  Adolphe  Regnicr,  in  the  Collection  des  grands  ecri- 
vains  de  la  France. 

Interest  of  this  Correspondence.— 1°  History. — These  Letters  have  first  of  all 
an  historical  interest.  From  16.5o  to  1696,  they  form  a  sort  oi  gazette,  not  written 
by  a  newsmonger  of  inferior  social  status,  who  hears  only  from  afar  the  echo  of 
events,  and  cannot  approach  prominent  people,  but  by  a  court  lady  who  lives 
at  the  very  source  of  information.  It  was  on  leaving  le  Louvre,  Versailles, 
Saint-Cyr,  where  the  king  had  spoken  to  her  in  person,  and  the  salons  where 
she  met  the  greatest  ladies  of  her  time,  that  Mme  de  Sevigne  wrote  her  letters. 
Without  doubt,  she  does  not  explain  to  us  the  causes  of  wars  and  of  treaties;  she 
reveals  no  secret  of  Louis  XIV's  policies.  But  the  exact  details  she  gives  of  the 
Fouquet  trial,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  marriage  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
the  death  of  Turenne,  the  disgrace  of  Pomponne,  the  death  of  Conde  and  Lou- 
vois,  etc.,  are  complementary  to  history  itself.  If  the  Memoires  of  Saint-Simon 
show  us  what  a  mind  as  ill-natured  as  it  was  clear-sighted  could  perceive  in  the 
paltry  ambitions  and  shameful  calculations  at  court,  we  enjoy  seeing  and  hearing 
all  these  fine  people  and  finding  them  rather  congenital  than  otherwise  through 
the  medium  of  Mme  de  Sevigne.  With  untiring  curiosity,  and  in  a  style  always 
vivid,  Mme  de  Sevigne  depicts  for  us  costumes,  actions,  speech,  and  anecdotes 
which  sometimes  reveal  more  serious  emotions  (1). 

2°  Social  Li/e.— Gazette  of  the  court,  her  correspondence  is  also  a  chronicle  of 
society.  From  her  we  learn  of  the  daily  life  of  people  in  Paris  and  in  the  country ; 
what  were  their  subjects  of  conversation,  how  they  judged  new  books,  and  what 
plays  they  saw;  how  they  travelled,  and  how  they  drank  the  waters  at  Vichy  or 
Bourbon;  how  a  marriage  was  arranged,  an  alTair  conducted,  a  legal  case  lost; 
how  they  treated  equals  and  inferiors  ;  what  a  salon  was,  a  farm,  a  meadow,  a 
peasant,  a  gardener,  a  valet,  a  little  dog— in  shoit,  all  that  appertains  to  daily  life. 
And  all  this  was  the  true  revelation  made  by  rapid  and  sincere  impressions  day  by 
day,^  and  not  by  memoires  written  in  order  to  pose  before  posterity  (2). 

(1)  Morcea-ux  choisis,  Ist  cycle,  p.  199;  2nd  cycle,  p.  470. 

(2)  MorceatiX  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  204 ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  474. 
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3"  The  hislory  of  a  Soul.  —  Bui  under  these  anecdotes,  this  amusing  tillle- 
taflle  is  a  soul,  the  strong  and  exquisite  soul  of  a  great  lady  who  Avas  also  a 
sincere  Christian  of  the  seventeentli  century.  The  c>iniable  virtue  of  Mme  de 
Sevigne,  which  betrays  itself  without  vanity,  or  hypocrisy,  rests  us  after  the 
tragic  heroines  and  buxom  comedy  ladies.  Neither  an  Emilie  nor  a  Celimene, 
she  threads  her  way  among  this  society  and  lives  wilh  it  without  losing  anything 
other  dignil  V  or  her  good'  humour.  She  judged,  wilh  sang-fioid,  bolh  good 
and  evil,  willunil  credulity  or  prejudice.  Read  these  lliousands  of  iellers,  and 
you  will  not  find  in  Ihemone  bit  of  sl;ui(h'r.  She  will  ridicule  a  (oilel  or  a  pose; 
but  never,  willy  and  sarcastic  as  she  was,  did  she  Irillc  willi  ,i  rcpiilMtion.  All 
wc  have  to  reproach 
her  with,  as  w  e  have  "  ^s^:^.^~-'i>^c-^i  r..^^  j,^^;^ ^^:^.^t. .:,r^^^^,,..,^ 

said,  is  a  tendency  -  ^ 

to  persiflage  upon 
certain  subjects, 
such  as  the  revolt  of 
the  Breton  peasants, 
and  the  Brinvilliers 
case.  But,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind, 
that  these  were  Iel- 
lers destined  for  Ihc 
amusement  of  her 
daughter. —  This 


,''/^:i--^'r 


^^1: 


^  '^4\  rl 


■erf 


p^^^^m^^m^^-^- 


Ll;s    UOCHtRS 

Madame   de  Seviffncs  Castle 


affection  for  her 

daughter  fdls  the 

larger   part   of    the 

correspondence  of  a 

mother   who    knew 

how  to  give  an  in- 

(inile  variety  of  cKpression  lo  the  same  seidimenl.     This  malernal  love  conlains 

something  of  idolatiy  and   pride;   il   may  even  be  lliat,  as  society  knew   of   the 

violence  of  her  sentimenis,  and  awaited  wilh  curiosity  the  new  Variations  upon 

the  Iheme,  Mme  de  Sevigne  indulged  in  a  little  virtuosity.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  coldness  of  Mme  de  Grignan  irritated,  in  a  way,  her  mother's  love,  and  she 

was  led,  by  her  interest  in    the  game,  to   exaggerate.     However  this  may  be, 

nothing  fatigues  or  repels  us  in  these  perpetual  repetitions  of  a  love  so  sincere 

and  so  perpetually  expressed  (I). 

4.''   Her  Jeeliiuj  fir  AV»/(/;v'.— This  is   not  all.     We  learn   from  her  letters  the 
author's  tastes  :  and  first  of  all  her  feeling  for  nature.     We  shall  not  go  so  far  as 


(3)  Morccaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  20.T;  2ncl  cycle,  p.  477. 
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to  say  that  the  seventeenth  century  had  no  appreciation  of  nature.  Parisians  of 
that  time  loved  the  country.  Many  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  had  houses 
in  the  suburbs;  as,  for  instance,  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  at  Auteuil.  The  great 
lords  passed  several  months  each  year  on  their  estates.  These  people,  Avhom  we 
always  imagine  readily  enough  in  their  perruques  and  lace  ruffles,  led  sometimes 
the  life  of  country  gentlemen,  in  close  contact  with  the  peasants  and  the 
animals.  The  country  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  merely  "  literary 
material,  "  as  it  became  later  when  society  was  more  imprisoned  in  worldly  artful- 
ness, and  Avhcn  the  demands  of  their  professions,  and  of  higher  commerce, 
forced  those  men  who  Avished  to  make  their  fortune  to  remain  in  the  ever- 
growing, more  populous  and  more  restricted  city.  Add  to  this  the  fashion  in 
poetry,  which  often  changes  its  themes,  and  which  had  now  substituted  the 
external  world  for  a  worn-out  psychology.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  seventeenth 
century,  llxough  it  had  no  morbid  love  for  nature,  loved  it  simply  and  tranquilly 
witli  one  of  those  gentle  and  profound  afTections  Avhich  have  no  history.  We 
are  pleased,  all  the  same,  when  Ave  come  across  the  expression,  in  a  few- 
authors,  of  a  more  lively  and  especially  more  picturesque  sentiment  of  this  kind. 
Did  Mme  de  Sevigne  seek,  from  motives  of  vanity,  to  draAv  particular  effects 
from  various  landscapes  or  from  the  different  seasons,  or  Avas  it  unconsciously 
that  she  distinguished  one  from  another,  and  painted  it?  It  is  sure  that  she 
makes  us  see  as  she  sees,  be  it  Livry,  Les  Rochers,  Le  Buron,  or  the  borders  of 
the  Allier,  and  that  she  is  almost  alone  in  her  time  to  perceive  the  shades  of 
colour  in  green,  red,  yellow,  and  the  dilTerences  between  summer  and  spring 
and  autumn.  Furthermore,  she  knew,  like  La  Fontaine,  how  to  give  herself  up 
to  revery  under  the  tall  trees  of  her  mysterious  alleys,  and  she  listened  to  the 
nightingale's  song  by  moonlight.  There  again,  she  is  really  original.  "What 
others  felt  vaguely,  she  felt  definitely;  Avhat  others  evoked  in  abstract  terms,  she 
painted,  and  her  palette  lacked  no  shade  of  colour  (1). 

5"  Criticism.  —  Mme  de  Sevigne  was  often  a  critic  on  her  own  account.  We 
find  in  tier  Lettres,  as  in  tliosc  of  most  of  her  contemporaries,  reflections  upon 
writers.  Here  pur  interest  is  doubled  :  Ave  like  to  knoAv  avIio  Avere  her  favorite 
authors,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  enjoy  her  spontaneous  opinion,  her  inipressiuns 
from  reading  or  liearing,  Avhich  are  valuable  testimony  as  to  Avhat  an  educated 
and  intelligent  Avoman  of  the  seventeenth  century  Avould  feel  at  first  contact 
Avitli  Avorks  Avhicli  others  judged  by  rule  and  principle.  She  had  certain  very 
naive  fondnesses  for  works  noAV  gone  out  of  fashion,  the  novels  of  Mile  de  Scu- 
dery  and  of  La  Galprenede ;  she  liked  Voit^re  and  Nicole  too  much;  she  was 
charmed  by  the  little  verses  of  Godeau  and  Benserade.  But,  also,  Avhat  a 
substantial  affection  she  had  for  Corneille,  Pascal,  Bossuct,  Bourdaloue,  La  Fon- 
taine 1  and  hoAV  well  she  knew  hOAv  to  find  happy  formulas  for  expressing  her 

{i) Morcaaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  206;  2nd  cycle,  p.  480. 
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taste,  -which  "  the  rusty  knowledge  of  pedants  "  never  finds  !     At  first  unjust 
towards  Racine,  did  slie  not  write  the  best  ot  feuilletons  on  Esther  (1)? 

Mme  de  Sevigne's  style.  — Although  there  arc  in  Mme  de  Sevigne's  style  a 
few  traces  of  a  preciosife  sometimes  involuntary,  sometimes  intentional,  the 
dominant  impression  is  that  il  is  natural.  In  fact,  Mme  de  Sevigne  Avas  not  a 
professional  writer,  and  it  was  not  a  book  which  she  wrote.  She  had  read 
widely,  no  doubt,  and  was  inthienced  by  authors,  especially  Montaigne  and  Voi- 
ture;  but  above  all  she  talked  wonderfully,  and,  with  her  pen  in  hand,  she  still 
talked.  Thus  she  brought  to  the  writing  of  her  letters  the  same  piquant  ease 
and  unexpectedness  as  to  her  conversation  :  her  style  is  impulsive. — With  this 
vivacity  of  expression,  she  also  possessed  a  gift  for  seeing  and  portraying  which 
belonged  to  few  people  of  lier  lime,  and  which  connects  her  with  La  Bruyere 
and  the  English  novelists  of  the  eighteenlli  century.  We  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  her  aim  was  to  amuse  her  correspondents,  and  to  make  them  see, 
by  her  letters,  what  was  happening  far  away  from  them  ;  and  from  this  resulted 
her  search  for  colour  and  action,  and  her  art  of  accumulating,  without  confu- 
sion, so  many  pleasing  details.  She  took  the  reader  completely  into  her 
confidence,  and  hence  these  analyses,  at  once  sincere  and  coquettish,  in  which 
we  see  her  exactly  as  she  was,  from  her  smile  to  the  brilliant  glance  of  her 
eyes  (2). 

The  Friends  and  Correspondents  of  Mme  de  Sevigne.  — Among  her  friends 
and  correspondents  whose  letters  we  possess,  and  to  whom  she  so  often 
communicated  her  own  wit  and  feeling,  we  should  mention  : 

Bussy-Rahuiin  (1618-1693), .  her  cousin,  a  type  of  the  nobleman  who  only 
lacks  the  moral  sense.  Very  intelligent,  but  foppish,  exiled  from  court  because 
of  his  epigrams,  and  his  Histoire  ainoureuse  des  Gaules,  in  Avhich  he  sketched 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  left  an  immense  Correspondance,  published  from 
1697  to  1704,  and  Memoires;—Mme  de  Grignan  and  Charles  de  Sevign6,  whose 
letters  occupy  a  place  of  honour  beside  those  of  their  mother  :  those  of  the 
dauo-hter  are  more  elaborate,  and  show  the  innuencc  of  ideas  and  philosophy; 
those  of  the  son  are  more  spontaneous  {^) ;  — Emmanuel  de  CouJang-es,  cousin 
of  the  Marquise,  and  his  wife,  whose  letters  are  charming;— Mme  de  La 
Fayette,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  elsewhere  ;  —the  Marquis  de  Pom- 
ponne,  etc.  (4). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nil  cycle,  p.  484. 

(2)  Concerning  Mme  de  Sevigne's  style,  of.  Kmile  Faguet,  Dix-septieme  siecle,  p.  276. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  207  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  487. 

(4)  Cf.  Clioix  de  lettres  du  di.T-septii'me  siecle,  by  G.  La.nson  ;  and  F.  IIemon,  Cours  de  liftera- 
ture.  Mme  de  Sevigne,  p.  17. 
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IV.  —  MADAME  DE  MAINTENON  (1635-1719). 

Biography.  —  Mme  de  Maintenoii  was  for  a  long  time  misunderstood;  llie 
judgment  upon  tier  was  based  upon  calumnies;  and  tlie  garbled  publication  of 
her  letters  in  the  eigliteentli  century  did  her  a  wrong  which  the  sincex-e  work  of 
contemporary  criticism  lias  not  yet  entirely  repaired. 

Fran^oise  d'Aubigne  was  born  at  Niorl  on  November  "27,  1635,  in  a  prison. 
Her  motlier  liad  refused  to  be  separated  from  her  liusband,  Conslanl  d'Aubigne, 
son  of  liie  famous  soldier  and  Protestant  wrilcr,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne.  Constant 
had  been  converted  to  Catholicism;  but  in  abandoning  Ihe  religion  of  his  father 
he  should  have  conserved  its  traditions  of  honour  and  patriotism  :  now,  it  was  as 
a  traitor  to  France  that  he  had  been  arrested  and  condemned.  Being  pardoned, 
he  left  for  Martinique,  became  governor  of  the  island  of  Grenade,  continued  to 
lead  a  dissipated  life,  and  died  in  1645.  His  widow  returned  to  France  with  her 
three  children,  and  did  not  long  survive  her  misfortunes.  The  young  Fran^oise, 
lajeune  Indienne,  was  brought  up  by  Mme  de  Neuillaiit.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
they  married  her  to  the  poet  Scarron,  a  man  full  of  buffoonery  but  with  a  tender 
heart, — a  merry  cripple,  whoso  salon  was  frequented  by  all  tlie  wits  of  Ihe  time. 
At  twenty-five,  a  Avidow  without  fortune,  Mme  Scarron  was  happy  to  find 
employment  at  court,  which  she  entered  as  governess  of  Mme  de  Montespan's 
children.  Her  situation  was  at  first  a  painful  one;  but  she  commanded  respect 
by  her  dignity,  and  especially  her  eminent  talents  as  an  educator.  As  a 
reward,  Louis  \1V  gave  her,  in  1694,  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  with  liie  title  of 
marquise.  In  1685,  after  tlie  death  of  the  queen,  Marie-Tlierese,  the  king  se- 
cretly married  her,  and  he  owed  to  her  the  moral  dignity  of  his  last  thirty  years. 
Had  she  a  political  influence  upon  the  king?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer. 
It  is  known  that  Louis  XIV  liked  to  consult  her,  and  that  he  called  her  "  Votre 
Solidite;  but  she  seems  never  to  have  sought  to  play  any  part  in  afTairs  of  state. 

Her  great  work  was  the  foundation  and  adminislration  of  the  institution  of 
Saint-Gyr. 

Saint-Cyr.  Mme  de  Maintenon  as  Educator. — She  had  very  early  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  poor  young  girls  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
Having  suffered  herself,  and  preserved  painful  memories  of  her  infancy  and 
youth,  she  wished  to  save  other  young  girls  of  her  rank  from  similar  misfort- 
unes. She  began  by  renovating  a  house  at  Rueil,  directed  by  Mme  de  Brinon, 
and  placing  there  a  hundred  boarding  scholars,  to  whom  the  king  agreed  to 
give  scholarships  and  when  they  married,  a  dowry.  Then  she  founded,  in  1684, 
the  Saint-Gyr  house,  which  was  intended  to  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  poor 
and  noble  pupils,  under  the  same  conditions.  She  herself  made  the  rules  and 
chose  the  teachers. 
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At  first,  the  education  at  Saint-Gyr  was  too  worldly;  and  the  chief  preoccup- 
ation was  to  train  these  girls  in  fine  manners  and  ''  beau  style.  "  There  were 
constant  receptions,  concerts,  dramatic  representations.  The  whole  court  went 
there.  They  played  Androtnaque,  and  much  too  Avell,  and  Mme  de  Maintenon 
began  to  feel  some  alarm.  The  profane  repertory  was  given  up,  and  they  played 
Esther— hut  with  what  success  Mme  de  Sevigne  suffices  to  inform  us  {i)  !  Then 
Mme  de  Maintenon  thought 
of  reforming  Saint-Gyr, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  life 
gave  it  her  daily  attention. 
She  made  frequent  jour- 
neys there,  inspected,  exa- 
mined, gave  instructions 
lo  the  pupils  and  especial- 
ly to  the  teachers ;  and 
after  the  king's  death,  she 
went  to  live  there. 

As  an  educator,  Mme  de 
Maintenon  passed  tiirough 
two  phases.  At  first,  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  but 
in  good  faith.  She  count- 
ed too  much  upon  the 
excellence  of  nature  alone, 
and  believed  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  develop 
in  these  young  girls  the 
feeling  for  beauty  and 
elegance.  When  she  realis- 
ed lier  error,  she  frankly 
admitted  it:  "  We  Avished 
to  have  cultivated  minds, 

and  Ave  have  produced  rhetoricians;  devotion,  and  we  have  made  quietists  ; 
modesty,  and  we  have  made  precieuses ;  loHy  sentiments,  and  here  we  find 
pride  at  its  height.  " — She  then  applied  herself  to  forming  hearts  and  minds  by 
a  direct  method,  by  moral  lessons,  in  order  to  prepare  Ihese  fortuneless  young 
aristocrats  to  become  good  molhers  and  wives.  Above  all,  she  endeavoured  to 
Avarn  her  pupils  against  all  vanities,  all  illusions,  all  exaggerations  of  sentiment. 
Not  only  Avas  instruction  reduced  to  its  simplest,  most  pi-aclical  forms  (catechism, 
history,  etc.),  but  even  religion  was  defended  from  excesses  ;  they  had  need  of 


MADAME    l)K    MAINTENON 

Fruiu  the  print   b}-  Gift'art. 


(I)  Morceaux  choisis,  2w\  rycle,  [>.  484. 
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*'  a  substantial,  simple,  gay,  gentle  and  free  piety...  for  it  is  not  a  question  here 
of  forming  nuns.  "  She  occupied  herself  with  the  question  of  moral  education 
even  more  than  instruction,  and  by  frequent  conversations  she  sought  to  endow 
both  scholars  and  mistresses  with  a  sincerely  honest  point  of  view.  Every 
question,  even  the  most  delicate,  was  to  be  approached /ra/j/fZy  and  simply, 

We  feel  the  greatest  respect,  and  are  truly  touched,  when  we  read  these  con- 
versations of  Mme  de  Maintenon  on  La  maiivaise  Gloire,  on  L^Esprii  de  cachut- 
ierie,  VEnnni,  Les  Amities,  L' Indiscretion,  La  Politesse,  Le  Mariage,  etc.  VVliat 
reason,  what  moral  firmness,  what  dignified  and  proud  melancholy,  and  what 
clearsightedness  (1) ! 

Mme  de  Maintenon's  style. — We  must  not  expect  of  Mme  de  Maintenon  (he 
same  qualities  of  sprightliness,  animation,  picturesqueness,  even  sentiment 
Avhich  enliven  Mme  de  Sevigne's  Letters.  Her  dominant  characteristic,  as  we 
have  said,  was  reason.  Therefore,  we  should  expect  from  her  especially  clarity 
and  coherence  of  ideas,  the  ability  to  profoundly  examine  a  moral  question, 
and  propriety  of  abstract  and  pedagogical  terms.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  her  style  was  therefore  cold  and  constrained.  In  the  first  place,  she  always 
felt  great  interest,  in  whatever  question  she  handled ;  her  heart  was  in  her 
subject,  and  this  sometimes  results  in  genuine  warmth  of  demonstration. - 
Furthermore,  her  personality  often  appears  in  her  Lettres  and  her  Entretiens, 
and  we  feel  in  it  a  mingling  of  stoicism  and  sadness,  and  a  maternal  interest  in 
the  daughters  of  her  mind  and  heart. 


V.  —  MEMOIRS. 

Anybody  may  write  his  memoirs.  In  recent  times  we  have  seen  all  kinds  of 
them  :  memoirs  of  generals  and  sergeants,  memoirs  of  duchesses  and  govern- 
esses, memoirs  of  actors  and  of  hairdressers.  All  are  not  interesting,  and 
time  alone  can  judge  these  publications  of  extremely  unequal  value.  And  so 
seventeenth  century  memoires,  also  very  numerous,  can  now  be  properly  classified 
and  appreciated. 

Speaking  generally,  what  is  the  real  value  of  memoirs,  whether  written  by 
Philippe  de  Commines,  Mme  de  Gaylus,  Saint-Simon  or  Marbot?  It  is  to 
complete  official  history,  the  liistory  which  everybody  sees  in  the  making  ;  it  is 
to  show,  behind  the  great  ornamented  and  illuminated,  often  monotonous, 
sometimes  enigmatical  and  mute  facade,  the  interior  itself  of  the  palace  and 
the  house ;  to  penetrate  into  intimate  life,  and  reveal  the  trivial  causes  of  great 

(1)  Mme  de  Maintenon's  works  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  :  Lettres  et  Entretiens 
$nr-  I'education,  Lettres  ediliantes,  Meinoires  des  dames  de  SoAnt-Cyr,  etc.  (Lavallee  edition, 
1854  and  after,  the  first  authentic  edition).— 3/arceaMar  choisis,  1st  "cycle,  p.  209  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  489. 
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events,  or  the  paltry  passions  of  men  of  high  rank.  Tlieir  value  also  consists 
in  reconstituting  the  daily  life  of  citizens  in  any  epoch,  which  bulletins  of 
victory  or  administrative  acts  only  partially  show. 

Frequently,  memoirs  have  another  merit,  that  of  style  ;  and  in  this  respect  Ave 
have  Ihe  same  surprises  as  in  the  Letters.  We  may  find  people  in  fashionable 
society,  who  have  written  only  for  themselves  and  their  intimates,  better  dower- 
ed by  nature  than  professional  authors. 

Mme  DE  MOTTEVILLE  (1621-1689)  left  memoirs  concerning  Anne  d'Au- 
Iriche,  in  whose  suite  she  was  from  1643-1666,  and  which  were  not  published 
until  1723.  They  form  a  very  simple  narrative,  enlivened  by  sympathy  and 
devotion,  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  whose  value  lies  in  their  exactness 
and  impartiality  (1). 

Mme  DE  LA  FAYETTE  (1634-1693).— We  possess  what  are  probably  only 
fragments  of  the  memoirs  of  Mme  de  La  Fayette  for  the  years  1688  and  1689, 
which  were  published  in  1731.  The  author  of  La  Princesse  de  Cleues  is  superior 
to  Mme  de  Motteville.  She  is  a  psychologist,  in  history  as  well  as  fiction,  and 
her  analysis  of  the  feelings  and  actions  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  James  II  causes  us 
to  regret  the  shortness  of  her  work. 

Mme'DE  CAYLUS  (1673-1729)  was  the  niece  of  Mme  de  Maintenon,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  Saint-Cyr.  It  was  in  her  old  age  that  she  dictat- 
ed to  her  son  some  Souvenirs,  unfinished,  concerning  the  court  of  France  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  were  published  in  1770.  There  is  no 
more  agreeable  book  tlian  that  of  Mme  de  Caylus  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
Mme  de  Maintenon,  the  Duke  du  .Maine,  the  Dauphiness,  Saint-Cyr,  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgogne.     Her  style  is,  according  to  Sainte-Reuve,  a  model  of  urbanity. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  DE  RETZ--  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  born  in  161i,  and  in  1643  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  was  his  uncle.  He  played  a  brilliant  and  adventurous  role  in  the  Fronde. 
But  after  being  appointed  Cardinal  he  became  wiser,  and  spent  his  time  in  a 
sludious  retreat,  writing  his  Memoires,  which  he  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a 
liistory  of  the  Fronde. — We  must  not  expect  of  Uetz  an  honest  narrative  of 
events,  but  rather  "  events  seen  through  temperament.  "  This  temperament, 
overwhelming,  violent,  egotistical,  was  also  that  of  a  vigorous  writer,  who,  by 
his  animation  and  whimsicalness  was  a  precursor  of  Saint-Simon.  Like  him, 
Retz  excelled  especially  in  moral  portraiture,  neglecting  the  costume  and 
attitude  for  the  soul ;  but  he  was  superior  to  Saint-Simon  in  clarity  and  the 
high  relief  of  his  style. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nil  cyclo,  p.  496, 
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As  a  model  of  historical  narrative,  read  Retz's  La  Journee  des  Barrimdes,  Avhich 
is  both  vivid  and  profound.  Among  the  literary  portrnits,  read  lliose  of  the 
Duke  dOrleans  (Gaston),  of  M.  le  Prince  (Conde),  of   MM.  de  Beaufort,  de  La 

Rochefoucauld,  of  Mmes  de 
Longueville,  de  Clievieusc, 
de  Montbazon,  etc.  (1). 

SAINT  SIMON  (1675- 
17t)5).  —  Life.  —  Louis  de 
Rouvroy,  Duke  de  Saiul-Si- 
mon,  was  born  sickly  and 
fretful.  His  father,  disgra- 
ced by  Richelieu,  filled  llic 
child  with  his  rancour  and 
his  vanities.  In  1691,  Louis 
de  Saint-Simon  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  and  joined 
the  musketeers;  he  soon  res- 
igned, because  he  thought 
himself  victim  of  an  injusl- 
ice,  but  he  conlituicd  lo 
reside  at  court, and  niai  lied. 
He  gave  himself  great  imp- 
ortance, solicited  all  the 
highest  offices,  and  made 
his  complaints  lo  Ihe  Dukes 
d'OrleansanddeBourgogne, 
whose  death  was  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment lo  him.  In 
1715,  he  entered  the  Council 
of  the  Regency,  and  in  1721 
was  appointed  ambassador  lo  Spain.  But  the  death  of  the  Regent,  in  1723,  put 
an  end  lo  his  diplomatic  and  political  career. — He  spent  all  the  remaining 
thii'ty  years  of  his  life  in  writing  his  Memoires.  He  shut  himself  sometimes  in 
his  Chateau  at  La  Ferte,  sometimes  in  his  Paris  hotel  in  the  rue  des  Saints- 
Peres,  where  he  had  a  magnificent  library. 

His  Method  of  Composilion. — The  first  idea  of  his  Memoires  came  to  him  when 
quite  young;  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  he  made  notes  of  all  events,  and 
especially  personages.  In  1730,  he  began  to  read  the  Journal  de  Dangeau,  a  copy 
of  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes.     With  the  accuracy  of  a 
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From  the  print  engraved  by  Van  Schiippcii  (1662). 


(I)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  213;  2nd  cycle,  p.  500. 
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good  dccouiilaiil,  Daiigjau  had  iiolcd  evciy  event,  small  or  great,  between  llie 
years  1684  and  1720. ^Saint-Simon  had  judged  him  to  be  of  "  a  nauseating 
insipidity  ;  ''  he  covered  the  boolv  willi  notes,  and  rewrote  it.— How  did  lie  add 
his  own  to  Dangeau's  work"^ 
He  transcribed  the  latter  for 
the  sequence  of  facts,  antl 
when  he  came  to  a  name  or 
date  of  importance,  he  stop- 
ped and  developped  the  nar- 
rative. He  first  drew-  upon 
the  memories  of  tliiiigs  he 
had  himself  seen  and  men 
he  had  known,  and  he  was 
an  extraordinarily  close  obs- 
erver, "  scrutinising  with 
sidelong  glances  every  face, 
every  deportment,  every 
movement,  and  delighting 
exquisitely  his  curiosity.  "' 
And  he  was  always  an  im- 
passioned witness.  Read  his 
famous  account  of  the  par- 
liamentary session  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1718,  when  Louis 
XIV's  will  Avas  broken ;  he 
says  :  "  I  sutfocated  with 
silence...  1  sweated  with 
anguish...  With  my  eyes 
fixed,  glued  to  the  superb 
citizens...  I  nearly  died  of 
joy;  1  feared  to  swoon;  my 
heart  so  swelled  that  it  had 

not  enough  room  to  expand  in...  "  IkiL  impassioned  as  he  was,  nothing  escaped 
this  witness  ;  he  saw  every  thing  with  appalling  distinctness. — With  his  gift  for 
observation,  Saint-Simon  also  had  a  mania  for  verbal  information.  All  gossip 
was  welcome  to  him,  whether  it  came  from  great  lords  and  ladies,  like  the  Duke 
de  Beauvilliers  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  from  ministers  like  Chamillart 
whose  daughters,  the  Duchesses  de  Lorges,  de  Mortemart  and  de  La  Feuillade 
gave  him  many  details  about  the  young  Duchess  de  Bourgogne,  or  from  valets, 
lackeys  and  servants.  And  this  is  what  somewhat  spoils  Saint-Simon  for  us; 
there  is  too  much  gossip  in  his  Mcinoires. 
His    Truthfulness. — Gaston    Boissier    very    truly    says     that,    though    Saint- 
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From  a  contemporary  portrait. 
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Simon's  Menioires  are  useful  to  the  historian,  they  are  not  history ;  and  tliat 
there  are  tliree  reasons  for  doubting  them  :  1"  These  Memoires  are  inspired  by 
passion,  pride  and  anger.  Saint-Simon,  tainted  with  the  most  narrow  ideas 
concerning  tlie  nobility,  himself  of  a  nervous  and  susceptible  temperament, 
cultivated  resentment  against  all  those  who,  near  or  far,  had  misunderstood, 
disdained  or  wounded  his  pretentions;  2°  He  was  not  intelligent,  in  believing 
everything  that  was  told  him.  "  When  there  was  question  of  harming  people 
whom  he  did  not  like,  this  man  of  wit,  this  sceptic,  shoAved  surprising  credulity. 
All  that  he  heard  against  Ihem,  improbable  as  it  miglit  be,  he  accepted  as  true ; 
he  doubted  nothing,  because  he  believed  them  capable  of  anylhing.  "  3°  He 
was  not  sensitive.  He  hated  his  enemies  in  cold  blood,  and  this  hatred  blinded 
and  led  him  astray. 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  therefore,  Avhcn  reading  Saint-Simon's  Memoires, 
against  his  virtuous  indignation,  which  was  sincere  but  irresponsable. 

His  Style. — On  the  contrary,  let  us  admire  almost  without  reserve  his  style 
and  his  language.  "  1  am  not  an  Academic  subject,  "  he  said;  and,  indeed, 
notliing  could  be  less  pure,  less  correct,  than  his  manner  of  writiug.  11  should 
not  be  taken  for  a  model,  certainly;  but  he  must  be  praised  for  having  found 
modes  of  expression  to  describe  the  external  aspect  of  people,  and  the  whole  of  a 
picture,  and  to  present  analyses  of  his  own  and  others' sentiments,  which  are  at 
once  unexpected  and  right,  and  which  overwhelm  us.  His  descriptions  of  great 
scenes  (the  Parliamentary  session,  the  death  of  the  great  Dauphin,  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Charlres,  etc.),  his  literary  sketches  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  of 
Mme  de  Gesvrcs,  Mme  de  Luxembourg,  Princess  d'Harcourt,  Mme  de  Castries,  etc.) 
are  marvels  of  wit  and  vividness.  Before  reading  them,  we  form  no  idea  of  the 
many  picturesque  and  colourful  expressions  of  which  the  French  vocabulary  is 
capable.  Eloquent  and  emotional  pages  are  not  lacking  along  with  these 
caricatures.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  his  portraits  of  P'cnelon  and  the  Duke 
de  Bourgogne  (1). — His  syntax  is  a  singular  admixture  of  archaic  turns  and 
involved  expression  which  embarrass  his  style,  and  of  rapid,  vertiginous  viva- 
city. This  he  inherits  from  Rabelais,  who  sometimes  overburdened  his  periods 
extremely,  and  sometimes  used  sliort  plu-ascs,  cutting  and  brutal. 

Publication. — At  Saint-Simon's  death,  all  his  papers  were  seized  and  taken  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AH'airs,  as  "  concerning  the  service  of  the  State  and  the 
king.  "  The  Memoires  Averc  consulted  by  a  few  privileged  persons  ;  Voltaire 
took  out  several  anecdotes  for  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV;  Choiseul  had  a  copy 
made  of  them.  In  176^2,  Abbe  de  Voisenon  published  some  extracts  ;  in  1788, 
there  was  a  three-volume  edition,  successively  enlarged  in  1789  and  1791.  But 
the  first  true  edition  of  the  Memoires  de  Sainl-Simon  appeared  in  1829,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Marquis  de   Saint-Simon,  his  grandson  ("21  vols.)     In  1856, 

(I)  Morceaux  Q,hoisis,  1st  cjxie,  p.  217;  2nJ  cycle  p    504. 
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M.  Cheru<<l  published  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  in  twenty  volumes. 
Finally,  M.  de  Boislisle'.s  edition,  in  course  of  publication  (1914),  in  the  CoUec- 


LOUIS    XIV  S  ILLUMINATED   ,  CHAPEL 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  XVIII  century. 

tion  des  grands  ecrivains  de  la  Era  nee,  leaves  <^ut  nothing  that  Saint-Simon's 
readers  miglit  miss. 

VI.  —  NOVELS. 


We  group  with  the  Lettres  and  the  MeWOires  the  novels  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  formed  one  of  the  diversions  of  polite  society,  and  are  a  part  of 
what  may  properly  be  called /as/uo/iab/e  literature. 

It  was  long  believed  that  no  novel  worthy  oL  the  name  appeared  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  imitations  of  the  English  novel.  We  have  corrected 
this  error,  for  French  literature  has  been  fertilt^.  in  novels  from  mediaeval  times 
down  to  the  present ;  and  the  seventeenth  century,  though  leaving  only  one 
classical  masterpiece  in  lids  genre,  produced  a  great  number  of  novels.     Thei 
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success  shows  us,  better  perhaps  than  a  tragedy  by  Racine  or  a  sermon  by  Bos- 
suet,  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  in  llieir  turn  they 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  poetry. 


THE  PASTORAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOVEL 


HONORE  D'URFE  (1S68-1625).— L'Astr6e  (1610-1627).— A  double  imitation 

of  Spanish  and  Italian  works 
gave  rise  to  the  pastoral  no- 
vel, of  which  L'Astree,  by 
llonore  d'Urfe,  is  the  mas- 
terpiece. 

In  Spain,  Montemayor's 
Diane  (1542)  related  the  love 
affairs  of  conventional  shep- 
herds and  sheplierdcsses 
amid  charming  natural 
scenes.  Translated  in  1578, 
this  celebrated  and  disting- 
uished woi'k  had  consider- 
able success  in  France. — 
Cervantes'  Galathee  (1584) 
belonged  to  the  same  genre. 
— Italy,  on  her  side,  produc- 
ed dramatic  pastorals,  such 
as  Tasso's  Aminta  (1581)  and 
Guarini's  Pastor  fido  (1685). 
— ^French  society,  under 
Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  was 
enthusiastic  over  this  piq- 
uant admixture  of  natural- 
ness and  affectation,  Avhich 
it  applauded  at  the  theatre ; 
and  it  was  well  disposed  to 
Avelcome  a  French  novel  writ* 
ten  in  the  same  manner, 
and  which  indulged  its  ideal 
of  delicacy  "and  gallantry. 
Honore  d'Urfe's  youth  had  been  passed  in  his  chateau  on  the  Lignon,  a  little 
river  with  charming  banks  in  the  plain  of  llie  Forez.  Compromised  in  the 
Ligue  troubles,  he  was  imprisoned  alnd  finally  banished  ;  and  it  w  as  at  Chambery 
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that,  an  unoccupied  nobleman,  he  wrote  UAdrec.  He  published  the  first  two 
parts  in  1610,  the  third  in  4619 ;  the  fourth  was  published  by  his  secretary,  Baro, 
in  1627,  who  also  added  a  denouement  forming  a  fifth  part,  from  d'Urfe's  notes. 
LWstree  consists,  therefore,  of  five  volumes,   each  divided  into  twelve  books. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is 
not  very  intricate.  The 
shepherd  Celadon  loves 
the  shepherdess  Astree. 
The  latter  allows  herself 
to  be  persuaded  tliat  Ce- 
ladon lias  deceived  her,- 
and  banishes  him  from 
her  presence  ;  C]eladon  in 
despair  throws  himself 
into  tlie  Lignon.  But  one 
may  always  feel  secure 
concerning  the  fate  of  a 
hero  who  drowns  himself 
in  the  first  volume  of  a 
novel  which  includes  five. 
Celadon  is  saved  by  the 
nymphs  that  live  in  the 
Lignon.  The  nymph  Ga- 
lathee  loves  him  (as  Didou 
loved  Enee  and  as  later  Ca- 
lypso loved  Telemaque) ; 
but  he  resists  this  love, 
and  takes  refuge  in  a 
cavern  where  he  raises  an 
altar  to  Astree.  At  length, 
after  many  contrivances, 
reconciliations,  complic- 
ations and  enchantments, 
etc..  Celadon  marries  As- 
tree. This  plot  is  inter- 
sected by  several  others  ; 
and   narratives   and   tales 

are  interpolated  in  the  main  story.  The  development  of  the  plot  is  slow  and  dif- 
fuse ;  gallant  dissertations,  and  refined  analyses  constantly  impede  the  progress 
of  events.  This  was  exactly  what  the  seventeenth  century  liked  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  in  Astree  lay  the  germ  of  the  whole  psychology  of  the  drama. 

The  heroine  is  a  haughty  and  capricious  shepherdess,  who  makes  Celadon  her 
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slave,  and  whose  love  appears  principally  in  her  regret  and  remorse  for  her  own 
severity.  She  loves  Celadon,  but  through  pride  and  vainglory  she  puts  him  to 
the  proof  as  the  great  lady  of  the  middle  ages  did  to  her  knight.  Celadon  is  the 
perfect  lover,  devoted  and  loyal  unto  death.  To  us  he  seems  to  lack  energy  ; 
but  to  readers  of  those  times  this  absolute  submission  to  the  beloved  woman 
seemed  truly  heroic.  The  shepherd  Sylvandre  represents  reasonable  and  calm 
love  ;  Hylas,  the  inconstant  and  railing  shepherd,  contributes  a  note  of  amusing 
lealism  lo  this  oveixsentimental  book. 

UAstree  did  not  only  delight  the  witliest  women,  from  Mme  de  Rambouillet 
to  Mme  de  Sevigne,  but  was  for  a  long  time  popular  with  the  most  serious- 
minded  men.  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  Huet,  Patru,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine 
spoke  of  it  with  esteem  or  enthusiasm.  In  Ihe  eighteenth  century  it  .was  still 
read,  and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  made  a  pilgrimage  to  d'Urfe's  chateau. 

The  success  of  Astree  naturally  produced  imitations,  of  which  the  most 
famous  were  those  by  Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley  (1585-1653),  whose 
object  was  to  make  novels  moral  and  religious.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  books  in  which  the  strangest  adventures  are  mixed  up  with  the  most  tender 
devotion,  in  a  style  which  aspired  to  the  picturesque  gentleness  of  Saint  Fran- 
cois de  Sales.     He  did  not  lack  readers  then,  but  his  books  are  not  readable  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pastoral  genre  brought  about  a  reaction,  which  was 
evident  in  the  witty  novels  of  Charles  Sorel  (1598-1674),  such  as  L'histoire 
coiniqiie  de  i^ra«cion  (1622),  in  which  the  characters  are  drawn  from  the  lowest 
society;  and  especially  Le  Bercjer  extravagant  (1628)  which  might  have  been, 
had  the  author  possessed  sufficient  genius,  the  French  Don  Quixote. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  ADVENTURE. 

We  should  first  mention  the  novelist  Gomherville,  whose  Polexandre  (1642) 
had  an  enormous  success,  justified  by  the  variety  of  the  descriptions  ;  and 
Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  who  published  Ariane  in  1632. 

But  the  master  of  this  genre,  the  Dumas  pere  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
La  Calprenede  (1609-1663),  whose  name  would  now  be  forgotten  but  for  Boi- 
leau's  banter.  Besides  several  plays.  La  Calprenede  jDublished  some  sword- 
and-cape  novels,  the  subjects  of  which  he  borrowed  from  history.  The  heroes 
of  his  Cassa «dre  (1642-1645,  10  vols.)  are  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Scythian  Oro- 
ondate  and  Princess  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius.  The  entanglement  of  historic- 
al and  romantic  facts  is  rather  ingenious.  Still  more  famous  was  his  Cleppdtre 
(1647,  12  vols.),  Queen  of  Egypt,  loved  by  Juba,  Prince  of  Mauritania;  in  this 
novel  appeared  the  celebrated  Artaban,  whose  pride  has  become  proverbial. 
The  authentic  relationship  between  La  Calprenede's  heroes  and  those  of  Cor- 
neille  has  been  pointed  out ;  in  both  there  is  the  same  conception  of  love  found- 
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ed  upon  esteem,  and  upon  the  triumph  of  the  will.  The  fashionable  world  of 
that  epoch  admired  them  equally  ;  Mme  de  Sevigne  often  referred  to  La  Galpre- 
nede,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  ho  was  still  read. 

THE  HEROIC  AND  PRECIEUX  NOVEL 

M'-'-EDE  SCUDERY.  — Madeleine  do  Scudery  (1608-1701),  who  becanio  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  precieuses  and  whose  Saturdays  continued,  with  certain 
changes,  the  influence  of  the  reunions  in  the  Chambre  bleue,  undertook,  in  part- 
nership with  her  brother  Georges,  a  series  of  novels  whose  success  was  greater 
than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The  subjects  were  taken  from  history  :  Ibrahim 
oil  rilluslre  Dassa,  from  Turkish  history;  Arldincne  ou  Le  Grand  Cyras,  1648, 
from  ancient  Persia  ;  Clelie,  1634,  from  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  kings,  etc.  It 
is  probable  that  the  adventures,  sword-play,  and  battles  wore  the  Avork  of 
Georges,  the  captain  "  with  the  fertile  pen  ".  The  analyses,  and  the  moral 
dissertations,  in  fact  all  the  psycliological  part — which  was  the  cause  of  their 
success  and  which  constitutes  the  originality  of  these  novels — ^was  the  work  of 
Madeleine.  "  This  collaboration  resulted  in  very  curious  works  which  look 
like  novels  by  Dumas  pere  rewritten  by  Paul  Bourgel(l).  " 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  novels  is  Le  Grand  Cyras.  Gyrus,  son  of  Gam- 
byse,  under  the  name  of  Artamene,  is  in  love  with  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Medes.  He  fights  for  her  with  those  who  would  carry  her  off,  and 
invades  Asia  in  order  to  find  and  marry  her.  To-day  we  are  shocked  by  the 
anachronisms  in  morals  and  sentiments  displayed  in  Le  Grand  Cyrus  ;  but  that 
is  just  what  charmed  contemporary  readers,  for  Mile  de  Scudery  had  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  paint  the  ancients.  Since  Victor  Gousin  discovered  the  key  to 
the  Grand  Cyras,  we  know  that  the  author's  intention  was  to  paint  the  society 
of  her  own  time  in  the  characters  of  her  novel.  Gyrus  is  the  Great  Gonde ; 
Maudane,  Mme  de  Longueville;  and  nearly  all  tlic  habila('s  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  and  of  the  Saturdays  are  to  be  found  there,  even  Mile  de  Scudery  her- 
self under  the  name  of  Sapho.  These  characters  are  well  drawn,  though  with 
ralher  laborious  and  dilfuse  application  ;  but  the  psychological  analysis  had  lo 
be  both  exact  and  tactful  for  thti  originals  to  recognise  tliemselves  without  being 
displeased. 

Cli'lie  is  also  a  novel  with  a  key  (Mme  Scarron,  the  future  Mme  do  Mainfenon, 
appears  in  it  as  the  virtuous  Lyrianej.  In  this  book,  also,  is  the  famous  (kirle 
da  Tendre.  This  is  merely  an  agreeable  and  very  ingeiiious  bit  of  badinage, 
which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  feel  any  indignation  about.  Examine  this  map, 
as  an  analysis  of  the  different  sorts  of  love  or  tendre.  Three  cities  bear  the 
name  Tendre  :  Tendre-sur-Estime,  Tendre-sur-Reconnaissance,  Tcndre-sur-Incli- 

(1)  P.  MoRiLLOT,  Le  Roman  en  France,  1892,  p.  81. 
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nation;  Ihe  roads  leading  to  Ihem  arc  marked  willi  villages,  Avhich  are  so  many 
stages  of  the  journey.  If  one  arrives  very  quickly  at  Tendre-sur-lnclination,  the 
road  is  longer  and  moi'e  difficult  to  Tendre-sur-Estime.  So,  after  all,  when  we 
know  how  to  interpret  this  jargon  of  gallantry,  the  map  proves  to  be  that  of  a 
very  well-known  country  (1). 

These  heroic  and  "  precieux"  novels  no  doubt  met  with  exaggerated  success 
among  fashionable  people  ;  but,  at  all  events,  Ihey  were  moral  and  distinguished 
productions  whose  psychology  did  honour  to  the  society  which  inspired  them 
and  recognised  itself  in  their  pages. 


REALISTIC  NOVELS. 

Novels  in  every  genre  were  produced  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have 
already  referred  to  those  by  Gh.  Sorel,  which  represented  'a  reaction  from  L'As- 
tree. 

To  these  must  be  added  two  works  by  CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  (1619- 
1655):  L'Histoire  coinique  des  elals  et  empires  de  la  lane,  and  LUisloire  coinujue 
des  etats  et  empires  da  soleil,  which  are  partly  serious  and  partly  burlesque,  and 
exhibit  an  audacity  and  truculence  which  remind  the  reader  of  Rabelais  and 
Swift. 

While  people  Avere  enjoying  the  interostiug  inventions  of  La  Galprenede  and 
the  refinement  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  SCARRON  (1610-1660)  published  in  Le 
Romai}  comique  (1651),  the  true  history  of  a  company  of  itinerant  actors  and  of 
some  ridiculous  provincials.  The  chief  characters  are  Destin,  Leandre,  La  Ran- 
Cune,  actors;  L'Etoile,  La  Caverne,  and  Angelique,  actresses;  the  poet  Roque- 
brune  ;  the  lawyer,  Ragotin,  and  M.  de  la  Baguenodiere,  a  country  squire.  These 
strongly  characterized  individuals,  grotesque  and  ridiculous,  move  amid  pict- 
uresque descriptions  like  Teniers  paintings. 

FURETI^RE  (1G20-1688),  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  publication  of  a  Diction- 
utiire  which  caused  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  French  Academy,  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Grulesqiies  of  the .  seventeenth  century,  lie  was  a  friend  of 
the  greatest  classical  writers,  like  Boileau,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Racine.  Also, 
his  Roman  bourgeois  (4666)  was  a  witty  retort  to  the  extravagances  of  the  heroic 
and  precieiix  novel.  The  plot  deals  with  lawyers,  and  attorneys  in  the  "  qaar- 
iier  Maabert  ".  The  realism  is  excellent  and  not  exaggerated  though  heighten- 
ed by  satire  :  it  has  the  piquant  tone  of  the  Repas  ridicule  and  of  the  Lulrin, 
and  is  still  interesting. 

(l)  The  editions  of  Lcs  Precicuses  Ridicules,  hy  G.  Larroumet  (Garnier),  and  P.  Croczet  (Didier- 
Prival),  contain  a  lac-simile  of  the  Carte  du  Tendre. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOVEL. 


IV|ME  DE   LA    FAYETTE  (1634-1693).     FeAv  women,  in  Ihe  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, wiiich  possessed  so  many  who  were  distinguished  and  amiable,  were  more 

attractive  tlian  Mme  de  la 
Fayette.  With  an  education 
as  substantial  as  that  of  Mme 
de  Sevigne,  and  a  character 
of  the  highest  virtue, she  had 
a  melancholy  charm  which 
is  especially  seductive  for 
us.  She  received  in  her 
salon  the elileof  intellectual 
and  aristocratic  society — 
Conde,  iNIme  de  Sevigne,  La 
Fontaine,  La  Rocliefoucauld. 
Into  La  Rochefoucauld's 
mind  she  instilled  whole- 
some doubts  as  to  the  exag- 
gerated severity  of  his  Ma- 
.riines,  so  that,  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  softening  his 
severity,  she  could  say,  "  He 
charmed  me  with  his  intel- 
ligence, but  I  reformed  his 
heart ". 

Mme  de  la  Fayette  publ- 
islicd  a  novel  entitled:  Mile 
de  Montpeiisier  (iQQi),  a  nar- 
rative in  which  the  interest 
lies  entirely  in  a  contempt 
for  love.  This  was  followed 
in  1670  by  Zayde,  in  which 
romantic  adventure  unduly 
predominates.  But  several 
passages  exhibit  a  genuine 
talent  for  analysis  without 
insipidity  or  affectation. 

Finally,  in  1677,  Mme  de  la  Fayette  published,  under  the  name  of  Segrais,  La 

Princesse  de  Cleves. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  this  master|Diece  is  its  brevity.     Mile  de  Scudery  car- 
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ried  her  heroes  through  ten  volumes  ;  two  hundred  pages  sufficed  Mme  de  La 
Fayette.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  same  simplicity  of  action  in  this  novel  as 
in  a  tragedy  by  Racine.  It  deals  with  a  soul  crisis,  and  the  kind  of  love  analysed 
here  is  passion  and  not  gallantry. 

The  subject  of  the  plot  is  as  follows  :  Mile  de  Chartres  has  married  the  Prince 
de  Cleves,  for  whom  she  feels  only  "  esteem  ".  The  Princess  is  a  highly  virtuous 
woman,  who  feels  sure  of  herself.  However,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  with  whom 
she  dances  at  the  Louvre,  makes  a  very  disquieting  impression  upon  her  and 
Nemours  seeks  every  possible  occasion  to  declare  his  love.  The  princess,  feeling 
herself  a  prey  to  involuntary  passion,  heroically  decides  to  confess  everything 
to  her  husband,  and  ask  his  protection  from  this  peril.  M.  de  Cleves  admires 
the  virtue  of  his  wife,  but  soon  afterwards  he  dies  heart  broken  by  this  confess- 
ion, and  by  the  involuntary  jealousy  which  consumes  him.  The  Princess, 
after  his  death,  refuses  to  marry  Nemours,  and  retires  to  a  convent.  This  little 
novel  must  be  read,  and  a  summary  is  not  enough,  to  feel  its  acute  charm  and 
its  moral  beauty  ;  its  style  is  exquisite. 

Perrault's  Stories.  —  Finally,  a  place  must  be  given  in  French  literature  to 
the  Conies  published  by  Charles  Perrault  in  1697. — This  Pcrrault  was  the  young- 
est of  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  second,  Claude,  was  the  celebrated  architect 
of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  (1).  It  was  Charles  who  started  the  famous  de- 
bate at  the  French  Academy  on  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  He  first  publish- 
ed verses  in  several  fashionable  collections,  and  published  in  the  same  way 
Les  Souhaits  ridicules  and  Peau  dCdne.  He  then  renounced  poetry  for  prose,  and 
published,  at  first  separately  and  afterwards  in  1697  in  one  volume,  his  Contes 
under  the  name  of  his  son  then  ten  years  of  age.  Who  does  not  know  Le  Petit 
Chaperon  rouge,  La  Belle  au  hois  dormant,  etc.  ? — These  tales  were  not  invented 
by  Perrault ;  they  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  formed  a  part  of  folk- 
lore ;  but  Perrault  gave  them  their  final  form,  and  attached  his  name  to  them 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


RACINE  AND  TRAGEDY  FROM  !660  TO  1700. 


SUMMARY 

I"  RACINE  (1639-1699),  a  pupil  of  Port-Royal,  made  his  debut  as  a  dramatist 
in  La  Thebaide.  His  tirst  success  was  Andromaque  in  1667  ;  he  renounced  the 
theatre  in   1677,  after  the  momentary  failure  of  Phedre. 

2°  Racine  took  his  subjects  from  history,  legend,  and  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 
His  first  preoccupation  was  to  make  his  work  probable,  that  is,  capable  of 
producing  the  illusion  of  life  ;  between  the  exposition  of  the  play  and  its  de- 
nouement there  are  no  facts  but  only  the  play  of  passions,  and  psychological 
analysis. 

3"  The  mainspring  of  Racine's  tragedies  is  love. — In  merely  gallant  episodes, 
his  characters  speak  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  ;  but  when  he  treats  of  love  as 
a  passion,  Racine  is  nature  itself;  he  especially  achieves  tragic  force  through 
jealousy. 

4"  Imitator  of  the  ancients,  Racine  borrowed  for  the  first  sketch  of  his 
characters,  but  he  added  to  this  all  the  psychological  acquisitions  of  modern 
times.  Sometimes  he  has  not  known  how  to  avoid  incongruity  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  characteristics. 

5"  In  his  tragedies  Racine  is  dramatic  and  scenic,  and  the  more  his  characters 
are  impassioned,  the  more  natural  he  seems. 

6°  In  prose,  Racine  has  left  Letters,  fragments  of  a  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV, 
and  especially  L'Abreg-e  de  i'histoire  de  Port-Royal,  which  was  published 
after  his  death. 

7°  CONTEMPORARY  POETS  .—CORNEILLE  did  not  abandon  the  theatre  until 
1674  ;  his  brother  THOMAS  published  his  successful  pieces  between  1672  and 
1678;  PRADON  is  famous  because  of  the  quarrel  about  Phedre;  QUINAULT 
was  a  mediocre  tragic  poet,  but  wrote  some  libretti  {Proserpine,  Armide,  etc.) 
which  are  masterpieces  in  their  genre. 
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RACINE  (1639-1699). 

ife.  —  Childhood.  —  Jean  Racine  belonged  to  a  family 
whose  antecedents  influenced  his  education  and  his 
entire  life.  His  father  "was  superintendent  of  tlie  salt 
storehouse  at  La  Ferte-Milon,  and  in  this  place,  in 
1638,  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  Jansenists  took 
refuge,  Lancelot,  Le  Maitre  and  Sericourt.  Having 
been  dispersed  by  the  first  persecution,  they  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  families  who  favoured  tlieir 
ideas,  particularly  the  Vitarts  ot  La  Ferte-Milon,  near 
relatives  of  I  he  Racines.  Jean  Racine  was  born  on 
December  21,  1639;  two  years  later  his  mother  died, 
and  two  years  after  that,  his  father.  Tiie  young 
Racine,  tlius  orphaned,  was  taker!  by  his  grandmother 
Marie  des  Moulins,  sister  of  Mme  Vitart.  Now,  this  Marie  des  Moulins  had  a 
daughter  who  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Port-Royal,  Mother  Agnes  de  Saint' 
Tliecle;  two  of  her  sisters  were  also  nuns  there;  and  she,  herself,  being  widowed 
in  1649,  went  there  to  join  her  daughter  and  sisters.  Wishing  to  have  her 
grandson  brought  up  with  the  same  ideas,  she  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais  (1),  which  was  conducted  by  Jansenists.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Racine  left 
Beauvais  for  tlie  school  near  Port-Royal  des-Champs  which  was  taught  by  the 
Messieurs  themselves,  and  known  as  Les  Granges. 

On  the  norUiern  side  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  still  stands  the 
old  school  house,  which  not  only  has  escaped  destruction,  but  has  even  kept  its 
distinct  seventeenth  century  appearance  (2).  There,  while  recalling  the  des- 
troyed abbey,  Ave  can  evolce  the  memory  of  these  solitary  scholars  of  whom 
young  Racine  was  tlie  pupil.  There  it  was  that,  far  from  all  external  distract- 
ions, Racine  unconsciously  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  his  masters,  the  res- 
trained and  penetrating  charm  of  a  calm  and  harmonious  countryside,  which 
he  described  in  his  first  verses.  Here  lie  passed  long  hours  under  the  trees 
reading  the  Greek  text  of  Euripides'  tragedies,  or  Heliodorus'  novel,  Tlieagene 
et  Chariclee.  But,  above  all,  he  was  reared  in  the  scrupulously  severe  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Jansenist  faith,  whose  rigidity  is  at  once  its  glory  and  its 
fault.  This  eai'ly  education  made  upon  Racine  so  profound  and  indelible  an 
impression  that  his  dramatic  success  was  to  be  poisoned  by  the  memory  of  his 
pure  and  religious  youth;  so   that,  after  the  momentary  failure  of  Phedre,  he 


(1)  Of  the  town  of  Beauvais;  there  was  also  a  college  of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  which  took  its  name 
from  its  founder,  a  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  whose  chapel  is  still  standing  in  the  rue  Jean-de- 
Beauvais. 

(2)  CL  Port-Roijal-des-Champs,  historical  notice  by  A.  Gazier,  4th  edition,  1905,  I'lon.— Also,  Le 
Pclerinage  de  Port-Royal,  by  Andre  Hallays  1909,  Perrin. 
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From  the  print  engraved  by  Gerard  Edelinck  (1649-1707). 
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wished  to  become  a  carthusian  to  expiate,  as  he  said,  the  scandals  of  his  past 
life. 

Racine  finished  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  at  Paris,  which  was 
situated  upon  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  present  lycee  Saint-Louis.  This 
college,  also,  was  entirely  devoted  to  Jansenism. 

Poetical  d^but.  —  In  the  year  1660,  Racine  published  his  first  poem,  an  ode 
entitled  La  Nyinphe  de  In  Seine,  composed  for  the  king's  marriage.  It  is  a 
curious  and  ahnost  ironical  circumstance,  that  tlie  young  poet,  who  was  later 
to  become  the  docile  friend  of  Boileau,  asked  the  advice  of  Chapelain  upon  this 
first  venture. — It  was  the  year  after  that  he  began  to  dream  of  writing  dramas, 
as  we  see  by  his  correspondence.  He  filled  at  that  time  a  small  situation  at  his 
uncle's,  the  latter  being  steward  of  the  Chevreuse  family;  and  he  already  began 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  severe  discipline  of  Port-Royal.  His  aunt, 
Mother  Agnes,  wrote  letters  about  hhii  which  were  more  distressed  than  they 
wei'e  severe.  But  Racine,  fatally,  led  by  his  demon,  resisted  all  these  appeals; 
he  became  a  friend  of  La  Fontaine,  and  especially  of  La  Fontaine's  friends,  and 
this  milieu  resembled  in  no  Avisc  that  of  Port-Royal. 

Sojourn  at  Uzes.  —  Return  to  Paris  (i663).  —  His  family  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  save  him  from  the  world.  One  of  his  uncles,  Antoine  Sconin,  Vicar- 
General  at  Uzes,  summoned  him  and  promised  him  a  benefice  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  take  holy  orders.  Racine  l^ft  for  the  Midi.  We  have  a  few  of  his  letters 
dated  from  Uzes  and  addressed  to  his  uncle  Vitarl  and  to  Abbe  Levasseur.  They 
are  charming,  full  of  intelligence,  dealing  very  little  with  theology  and  much 
with  the  country,  the  harvests,  and  the  cicadas;  Avith  Latin  and  Italian  poets, 
too,  and  Avilh  poetry  generally,  which  engrossed  all  his  attention.  If  he  referred 
to  his  future  benefice,  it  Avas  in  connection  Avith  a  laAV-case  Avhich  depi'ived  him 
of  all  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  Avhich  inspired  him  Avith  such  horror  for 
chicanery  that  he  Avas  to  revenge  himself  later  in  Les  Plaideurs.  In  short,  Uacine 
returned  to  Paris  ii\  1663,  happy  to  have  lost  his  case,  in  Avhich,  as  he  said, 
neither  himself  nor  his  judges  understood  anything.  His  poetic  vocation  was 
decidedly  the  strongest,  and  everything  boAved  to  it. 

He  had  hardly  returned  Avhen  he  published  an  Ode  siir  la  convalescence  da  rot. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  received  a  sum  of  six  hundred  "  livres  ",  and  felt  it  a 
duty  to  thank  Louis  XIV  by  a  iicav  piece  entitled  La  Renommee  aux  Muses.  It  is 
an  allegory,  in  Avhich  Fame,  the  goddess  of  the  hundred  voices,  addressing  the 
Muses,  announces  that  an  enlightened  monarch,  a  friend  to  poetry,  Avill  hence-' 
forth  take  men  of  letters  under  his  protection. 

First  dramas  (1664).  —  These  occasional  pieces  did  not  prevent  Racine  from 
Avorking  on  a  tragedy   Avhich   Avas  soon  to  be  acted.     La  Thebaide  oil  les  Freres 
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enneinis  was  given  by  Racine  to  Moliere,  whose  troupe  was  tlien  acting  at  tlie 
tliealie  of  the  Palais-Koyal;  and  the  first  representation  took  place  on  June  20, 
d664.  11  would  be  dilTicull  to  find  in  this  Thebaide  any  promise  of  great  dram- 
atic genius  (4). — The  following  year,  on  December  4,  d66o,  Racine's  Alexandre 
was  given  ;  and  this  time,  he  not  only  had  imitated  Corneille  but  Quinault  as 
well.  Alexandre  had  great  success  :  it  was  written  in  Ihe  taste  of  the  time — bad 
taste,  be  it  understood.  If  Racine  liad  coidinucd  on  these  lines,  he  would 
have  been  applauded  without  reserve,  but  to-day  would  be  forgotten  irrevoc- 
al)ly. 

AH  the  same,  Alexandre  marks  an  importani  dale  in  Racine's  life.  First,  it 
was  the  cause  of  his  rupture  with  Moliere.  ^^  liiie  Moliere's  troupe  was  acting 
Ihe  piece  at  the  Palais-Royal,  Racine,  dissatisfied  with  the  interpretation,  trans- 
ferred the  play  to  the  Hotel  de  Rourgogne,  and  il  was  given  at  both  theatres  at 
once.  -Moliere  was  angry;  the  more  so  as  Racine,  persevering  in  his  ill-doing, 
persuaded  Moliere's  best  actress,  Mile  du  Pare,  to  go  over  to  the  Hotel  de  Rour- 
gogne. Thus,  in  its  beginning,  was  a  friendsliip  broken  off  that  might  have 
proved  fecund,  and  it  was  entirely  Racine  who  was  in  the  wrong  (2).  This  was 
Ihe  first  exhibition  of  tliis  irritable  and  sensitive  humour  through  which  Racine 
acquired  so  many  enemies  among  his  contemporaries.  But  tlie  relations  be- 
tween the  two  poets  were  Iho-n  comparatively  recent. 

Racine  and  Port-Royal.  —  What  can  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  concerning 
Racine's  sudden  change  of  attitude  toward  Port-Royal,  and  those  worthy  masters 
to  whom  he  owed  everything?  Mother  Agnes  had  redoubled  her  warnings  ;  and 
Nicole,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Messieurs,  had  cried  :  "  A  theatrical 
poet  is  a  public  poisoner,  not  of  the  bodies  but  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  wlio 
should  consider  himself  guilty  of  an  infinite  number  of  spiritual  homicides  (3).  " 
These  words  hurt  Racine  acutely  ;  and  drawing  inspiration  from  Pascal's  Provin- 
ciates, tie  wrote  a  Letter  against  Port-Royal,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  wit, but  also 
of  tlie  blackest  ingratitude.  A  second  Lellre  was  about  to  follow  the  first, when 
Roileau,  with  his  rectitude  and  common  sense,  remarked  to  Racine  that  he  was 
attacking  the  best  people  in  the  world.  "  And,  we  should  add,  these  "  best 
people  "  were  then  being  persecuted.  Racine  did  not  publish  his  second  letter 
and  the  first  caused  him  later  undying  remorse. 

However,  he  had  broken  otl"  \»ilh  Port-Royal.  In  1667,  he  had  become,  wifli 
his  Andromaque,  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  his  time.  From  1667  to  1677,  sev- 
en of  his  tragedies  were  acted  at  tlie  Hotel  deBourgogne.     All  achieved  success  ; 

(1)  Cf.  Racine,  Fourcassie,  ed.  (Hatier). 

(2)  C.  Moliere  [Hatier),  p.  281. 

(■i)  Nicole  thus  expressed  himseli  in  one  of  his  \etlers  upon Les Heresies  i/naginaires  (dec,  1665), 
directed  against  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,   author  of  the   Visiunnaires,   who  had  just    attacked 
■  Port-Royal. 
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Jjul  Avliilc  some,  like  Androinaqne,  Be ir nice  and  Iphigenie,  triumphed  without 
difficuily,  others,  such  as  BrUanidcns,  Bnjazet  and  especially  Phklre  met 
with  violent  opposition. 

Racine's   Retirement  (1677).   —  Meanwhile,  in  1673,  Racine  had  entered  the 
Frencli  Academy,  and  in  1674,  was  appointed  Counsellor  to  the  King.  Though 
feted  at  the  theatre,  received  at  court,  sought  after  by  everybody  for  his  genius 
and  his  sarcastic  wit,   Hacine   was   not    happy.     The   least  criticism  upset  him 
completely;  it  Avas  in  vain  that  he  retorted  with  bitter  Prefaces  and  deadly  epi- 
grams.    The  memory  of  Port-Royal  haunted  him;  there   his  old  aunt,  Mother 
Agnes,  awaited  patiently  the  return  of  the  prodigal;  Lemailre,  Lancelot,  Nicole, 
Arnauld,    spoke   of  him    Avilh  sighs.     In  this    slate   of  mind,   Racine  saAv   his 
Phedre  almost  doomed    through   the   influence   of   a  clique,   the    Princess    de 
Bouillon  and   the    Duchess   de   Nevers   setting   up   Pradon's  Phedre  against  his 
own.     The   poet  could  easily   have  consoled  himself  for  this  transient  failure 
Avilli  the  lasting  triumph  which  soon  follo\\ed;  but  in  Ihe  troubled  state  of  his 
mind,  he  saAv  in  the  check  sullered  by  Phedre  a  Avarning  from  Heaven.     It  Avas 
then  reported  lo  him  tliat  Arnauld,  the  Great  Arnauld,  the  most  severe  of  the 
Jansenisls,    had   passed    a  favourable  judgment    upon   this    last    tragedy,   and 
Boileau    undertook  to  reconcile   them.     No  simpler  or   more  touching   scene 
could  be  found.     Boileau  took  Racine  to  Porl-Royal.  Kacine,  on  the  threshold, 
had  no  sooner  seen  Arnauld  than  he  fell  his  heart  melt  and  his  legs  give  way 
under  him;  he  became  again  Ihe"    petit  Racine''  of   Port-Royal,  and   fell   on 
his  knees  Aveeping.     Arnauld  begged  him  lo  rise,  but  as  Racine  remained  Avhere 
he  Avas,  Arnauld  threw  himself  down  beside  him  and  they  embraced. 

From  that  day,  Racine  died  to  the  world;  the  love  of  God  had  recntei'ed  his 
hear!,  and  so  redeemed  it  that  he  resolved  lo  enter  a  cloister.  But,  upon  Ihe 
advice  of  his  confessor,  he  decided  finally  to  marry.  His  Avife,  Catherine  dello- 
manet,  Avas  simple  and  good,  educated,  but  not  sensitive  to  the  charms  of 
poetry.     She  bore  him  seven  children  ( 1). 

Last  Years.  —  During  this  period,  from  1677  to  the  date  of  his  death,  1699, 
R-acine's  life  passed  calmly  in  devotion  to  his  family  and  to  Louis  XIV,  who 
appointed  him  his  historiographer.  For  Louis  XIV  he  had  a  lender  admiration. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  return  to  dramatic  poetry,  Avhich  he  had  completely 
abandoned,  and  to  write  at  Mme  de  Mainlenon's  instigation  his  tragedy  of 
^A'i/ter,' Avhich  Avas  acted  at  Saint-Gyr  in  1689  Avilh  the  most  brilliant  success, 
it  must  be  jioted  that  he  did  not  intend  it  as  a  Avork  for  the  theatre ;  he  entitled 

(1)  The  eldest,  Jean-Baptiste,  to  whom  his  father  addressed  exquisite  letters,  died  unmarried 
at  sixty-nine;  the  last,  Louis  Racine,  wrote  a  Memoire  on  the  life  of  his  father,  poems  on  Grace 
and  Religion,  and  had  a  son  who  died  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  1755.    Of  his  five  daughters  three 

became  nuns,  and  only  one  married. 
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it  :  Ouvrage  propre  a  etre  recite  etchante.  Two  years  lalcr,  lie  composed  AlluiUe; 
bill  the  success  of  Esther  had  Iroubh'd  Mmc  de  Mainleiion,  who  feared  to  de- 
veh)p  ill  her  pupils  at 
Saint-Cyr  a  worldly  and 
coquettish  lasle.  Athalie 
was  lobe  played,  without 
scenery  or  costumes,  at 
Versailles  before  the  king. 
Is  it  true  tlial  ilaclne, 
shortly  before  his  deatli, 
was  disgraced  by  Louis 
XIV,  as  appears  from  one 
of  his  h'llcrs  to  Mine  de 
Maintenon  ?  Tlie  quest- 
ion has  never  been  cleared 
up.  Louis  llaciiie,  liis 
son,  wrote  tliat  his  father 
had  sent  the  king  a 
memoir  on  the  misery  of 
the  people,  and  that  [>oiiis 
\1V  was  angry  al  the  poet 
for  his  indiscreet  interf- 
erence in  allairs  of  slate. 
— Others  call  alteidion  to 
tlie  fact  that  Racine  had 
openly  remained  fiiend 
willi  the  Mcxsieurs  de 
Port-Royal,  who  were 
more  suspected  tlian  ever 
and  actively  peisecuted. 
— It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  king's  favour 
was  at  times  withdrawn, 
and  that  Racine  Avas 
keenly  affected  by  this. 
But  the  favour  was  always 
prom  pi  I  y  revived  ;  and 
wiien    I  he    king    tieard  of   his  dea 


d^MfLi 


U.VCINF.  S    lIOLSl;,     MAHAIS    STUEET 

Ti)-ilav  Visconti  SU'oot. 


linn     Willi 


I,    April    :JI,    l()f)!»,    li<'    spi»ke    t 
emolion  and  in  terms  of  praise. 

Racine  had  asked,  as  an  honour,  to  be  buried  in  the  cemeleiy  of  i'oil-l>o.\  ai- 
des-Champs, al  the  feet  of  M.  Ilamon.  When  the  abbey  was  destroyed,  in  17  II , 
his  remains  were  taken  to  the  church  of  Saint-Eliennc-du-Mont,  at  Paris,  where 
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they  still  are,  and  where  we  may  read  his  Latin  epitaph  composed  by  Boileau  (1). 

History  of  his  Dramas  —  La  ThebaVde  ou  les  Freres  ennemis  (1664).  —  Kacine 
drew  the  inspiration  for  liis  first  piece  ffum  tiie  Scptcin  of  /Escliylus,  Eiiripide's, 
Phsenicx,  Seneca's  Phsenicse,  Statius'  epic  poem,  Thebois,  and  a  Frencli  piece,  by 
Rotroii,  Antujone  (1638).  The  main  theme  is  the  famous  rivalry  between  Oliclipus'  two 
sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Avho  end  by  killing  each  other.  But,  as  a  disciple  of 
Corneille,  —  tlic  Corneiile  of  the  (J^'dipe,  —  llacine  mingled  the  insipidity  of  gallant  lo\o 
witli  this  shocking  story. 

1665.  Alexandre  le  Grand. —  The  subject  was  drawn  from  Quintins-Cnrtiiis,  who 
left  a  narrative  in  Latin  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander.  But  though  Racine  boa.its  in  his 
preface  of  having  faithfully  folh)wed  history,  the  rortiantic  element  dominates  in  his 
tragedy  The  subject  is  simple.  Alexandre  has  pursued  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Indies,  A\here  lie  linds  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  kings,  Taxile  and  Ponis;  the  lirst 
would  be  willing  to  submit,  and  is  not  a  dangerous  enemy;  but  Poms  resists,  is 
vanquished  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alexandre,  who  pardons  him  and  restores  to  him 
his  kingdom.  But,  in  order  to  make  a  tragedy,  the  element  of  love  is  necessary,  and 
we  feel  that,  in  such  a  tiieine,  love  v\ill  merely  "  serve  as  an  ornament,  and  not  as  subs- 
tance; "  Racine,  then,  will  imagine  Alexandre  in  love  with  Cleofile,  sister  of  king  Taxile, 
and  Porus  in  love  with  queen  Axiane.  This  second  of  Racine's  trageilies  is,  then,  an 
admixture  of  serious  events  and  gallant  love,  a  compromise  between  the  work  of  Corneille 
and  that  of  Quinault,  the  two  most  popular  poets  of  the  day.  For  this  reason  the  play 
was  all  the  more  successful,  but  it  now  seems  old-fashioned.  Racine  dedicated  it  to 
Louis  XIV. 

1667.  Andromaque.  —  This  piece  was  taken  from  Greek  and  Latin  sources.  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  Homers  Iliad  (cantos  VI  and  XXII),  from  Euripides'  Trojans  and 
Andromache,  from  Virgil's  Eneid  (Book  III),  and  from  Seneca's  tragedy  Aiulroniaclie. 
In  the  work  of  the  ancient  poets,  Andromache,  captive  and  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
by  this  new  marriage  a  son  named  Molossos;  in  Pyrrhus'  absence,  Heriiiione,  being 
jealovis,  wishes  the  child  to  be  destroyed,  and  tlu;  latter  is  saved  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  old  Pelee,  while  Pyrrhus  is  killed  at  Delphos  by  Orestes.  Racine 
imagines,  on  the  contrary,  that  Andromaque,  widow  of  Hector,  taken  in  captivity  by 
Pyrrhus  after  the  Trojan  war,  has  kept  her  son  Astyanax.  Pyrrhus,  already  betrothed 
to  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelas  and  Helene,  is  in  love  with  Andromaque  and 
asks  her  to  marry  him.  Andromaque  does  not  wish  to  consent;  Pyrrhus  threatens 
to  have  the  yoimg  Astyanax  destroyed,  his  death  being  demanded  by  the  Greeks.  The 
play  begins  at  the  moment  when  Oreste,  sent  by  the  Grecian  Assembly  to  claim  Hector's 
son,  arrives  at  Epire;  Oreste  is  himself  in  love  with  Hermione,  Pyrrhus'  betrothed, 
and  hopes  that  Andromaque,  to  save  her  son,  v\  ill  consent  to  marry  Pyrrhus,  so  that  he 
can  marry  Hermione.  At  lirst  Pyrrhus  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  child  to  Oreste; 
then,  because  Andromaque  will  not  consider  his  suit  favourably,  he  declares  that  he 
will  abandon  Astyanax  and  \\  ill  marry  Hermione.  But  Audromaciue  opens  the  question 
again  with  Pyrrhus,  and  decides  to  marry  him  in  order  to  save  Hector  s  son,  intending 
to  kill  herself  as  they  come  out  of  the  temple.  Hermione  in  a  fury  orders  Oreste  to 
sacrifice  Pyrrhus  to  her  jealousy,  and  Oreste  obeys  her;  but  when  Pyrrhus  is  dead, 
Hermione  in  despair  kills  herself  by  his  side.  Andromaque  and  Astyanax  are  saved; 
Oreste  goes  mad. 

(1)  Cf.  Boileau    Hatior),  p.  550 
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The  novelty  of  Andromaquc  was  as  keenly  appreciated  as  that  of  the  C'u7,  and  it  had 
brilliant  and  lasting  success.  People  used  to  say  :  "  As  fine  as  the  Cid;  "'  they  could 
have  said  :  True  and  natural  as  Andromaqne.  Its  novelty  lay  in  two  elements,  ^^ith 
>\hich  all  the  others  were  conn- 
ected: simplicity  of  action, 
everythinsj  depending  upon  a 
decision  taken  by  Androniaque, 
and  [las-iionate  lo\e  siit)>liliiteil 
for  reasoning  love  (CorneilleJ 
and  gallantry  (Quinaiill).  There 
was  a  qnerellc  d' Andromaqne  as 
there  had  been  a  qnerelle  du  Cid. 
Jealous  poets,  like  Thomas 
f^orueille,  Boursault,  Le  Clerc, 
(Jiiinault,  Pradon,  and  the  great 
Cf)rneille  himself,  and  critics, 
like  Conrart,  Menage,  Chapeiain  ; 
spectators,  whose  ideal  lay  in 
I  he  more  heroic  style  of  Cor- 
neille  (like  Madame  de  Sevignc, 
la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  the 
Duke  de  Longueville,  etc.), 
denied,  for  "  professional  "  or 
sentimental  reasons  the  charm 
of  Andromaquc.  Saint-Evrem- 
ond,  who  was  then  in  England, 
wrote  a  letter  to  M.  de  Lionne 
about  Aridroinaque  and  Attitti 
(both  played  in  the  same  year), 
in  w  hich  he  found  only  specious 
beauty  in  Racine  s  play,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
])artisans  of  Corneille.  Moliere 
ga\e  in  his  Palais-Royal  theatre,, 
on  May  2.5,  1668,  Subligny's  La 
Folic  Querelle,  a  kind  of  pamp- 
hlet written  in  dialogue,  with  a 
nidimeiitary  plot,  in  which 
perhaps  Moliere  collaborated  (1) 
Racine  had  the  young  court  on 
his  side,  and  his  dedication  to 
Henrietle  d'Anglelerre  shows 
clearly  whom  he  wished  in 
future  to  please. 


nt;iMu:sE\TA.iioN  or  les  pl.vidf.lhs 

I'^rom  a  small  pictui-o  in  ttie  edition  of  Racine's 
Works,  publishea  in  1697. 


166S.  Les  Plaideups.  —  To 

revenge     himself     for     a    lost 

lawsuit,  and  also  to  prove  that  he  was  capable,  as  well  as  Corneille,  of  excelling  in  both 
genres.  Racine  wrote  a  charming  comedy  in  three  acts  after  Andromaquc,  and  just  before 
Brilannicus.     A  part  of  the  plot  is    imitated   from  Aristophanes"  Les  Guepes,  but  he  owed 

(I) Concerninj^  La  Folic  Querelle,  and  generally  all  Racine's  enemies,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
once  for  all,  to  F.   Dellours's  book.     Ci  .Moliere  (Hatiev),  p.  487. 
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only  to  French  tradition  (Pathelin,  Rabelais'  "  chats-fourres  ",  etc.),  and  to  his  fritMuls  Bni- 
leau,  Furetiere,  La  Fontaine  and  Chapelle,  whom  he  mot  at  the  inn  of  the  Mouton-Blanc, 
the  sharp  and  witty  satire  of  the  judges  and  pleaders.  A  judge,  Perrin  Dandin,  has  become 
such  a  fanatic  in  his  profession,  tliat  he  never  -Histujs  to  leave  the  triljunal,  and  his  son  is 
compelled  to  have  him  imprisoned  and  guarded  in  his  house.  Dandin  attempts  in  e\ery 
Way  to  make  his  escape  in  order  to  run  back  to  court.  At  last,  to  occupy  his  attention  at 
home,  he  is  set  to  judge  a  dog  which  has  eaten  a  capon  ;  his  secretary,  L'lntime,  defends  the 
taccused,  his  porter,  Petit-Jean,  makes  the  idea  against  the  dog.  The  plot  is  made  more 
interesting  by  a  short  intrigue  :  Dandin's  son,  Lcandrc,  loves  Isabelle,  daughter  of 
Chicanneau,  who  is  an  incorrigible  litigant,  and  marries  her  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
The  Countess  do  Pimbesche  is  another  type  (jf  the  persistant  litigant.  The  style  of  this 
comedy  is  exquisite,  and  foretells  the  best  work  of  Regnard.  Coldly  received  at  first, 
Les  Plaideurs  greatly  amused  Louis  XIV,  and  everybody  was  willing  to  folh^w  his  leads. 
Since  1668,  the  piece  has  never  been  droppeil  from  the  tlieatrieal  repertory. 

1669.  Britannicus.  —  Racine's  strongest  partisans  had  above  e\eryHiing  praised  the 
tenderness  of  Andronwque;  they  had  not  recognised  its  strength,  and  seemed  to  avow 
that  Corneille  remained  without  an  equal  in  historical  tragedy.  Racine  then  composed 
BrUanidciis  (1),  a  Roman  tragedy  drawn  frmn  Tacitus'  Aiiiiales.  Thus  he  put  to  the 
proof  his  original  power,  having  to  create  all  the  aelion;  and  he  chose  the  gloomies 
period  oi'  Roman  history,  as  well  as  its  most  '\iolent  characters.  The  Roman  emperor, 
Claude,  had  a  son  by  liis  marriage  to  Messaline,  named  Britannicus.  He  liad  married 
for  a  second  wife  Agrippine,  widow  of  Domitius  ^Enobarbus,  who  through  her  intrigues, 
had  caused  Claude  to  adopt  her  own  son  Neron ;  after  which,  having  poisoned  Claude, 
she  has  Neron  proclaimed  emperor  instead  of  Britiinnicus,  the  legitimate  heir.  But 
Agrif)pine  has  only  given  the  power  to  her  son  in  order  to  exercise  it  herself.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  we  learn  that  Necon  has  begun  to  emancipate  himself  from  this 
bondage.  lie  has  had  Juriie,  who  was  betrothed  to  Britaiuiicus,  carried  off,  and  he  refuses 
to  receive  his  mother  who  has  come  to  demand  an  exiiianation.  Agripjiine,  to  repossess 
herself  of  poAver,  Ihreatens  to  uphold  the  claims  to  the  throne  of  Claude's  son;  upon  this, 
the  monslre  naissuiit  av\akes,  and, refusing  the  advice  of  the  honest  Burrhus  to  accept  th:it 
of  the  pcrlidious  iNarcisse,  plans  to  rid  himself  of  Britannicus,  his  rival  in  politics  and  in 
love.  After  several  alternative  plans,  which  form  the  psychological  interest  of  the  piece, 
Neron  decides  to  have  Britannicus  poisoned.  Junie  takes  refuge  with  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
and  Agrippine  foresees  her  own  downfall.  Despite,  some  opposition,  Britannicus  won  its 
way  and  remained,  according  to  Voltaire,  "  a  play  for  connoisseurs.  "  Irritated  at  first, 
however,  by  a  cabal  he  believed  to  be  directly  inspired  by  Corneille,  Racine  published 
a  Preface  in  which  his  glorious  rival  was  scratched  by  the  same  pen  which  had  written 
the  "  petite  lettre  "  against  Port-Royal.  Once  again  Boileau  intervened,  and  upon  his 
remontrances  Racine  suppressed  the  Preface  in  his  second  edition,  and  wrote  another  free 
from  all  personalities.^In  Britannicus  Racine  adopted  the  genre  of  historical  tragedy, 
and  equalled  Corneille  in  the  first  and  third  acts.  But  he  most  deserved  praise  for 
remaining  true  to  himself  in  limiting  his  action  to  a  moral  crisis,  and  not  following 
Nero  beyond  the  first  stage  of  his  degeneracy.  He  dedicated  Brilaitnicas  to  the  Duke 
de  Chevreuse,  to  whom  his  uncle  Vitart  was  steward. 

1670.  Berenice.  —  Berenice  was  taken  from  two  lines  written  by  the  Latin  historian 
Suetonius  :  Tilus  reginain  Berenicein...  cui  etiam  nuptias  pollicitus  ferebatur...  st.atirn  ab 
Urbe  dimisit  invitus  invitam.     This  tragedy  can  hardly  be  analysed.     It  is  altogether  com- 

(1)  See  the  account  of  the  first  representation  by  Boursault,  quoted  by  M.  F.  Hemon  (Gours  de 
htterature,  Britannicus,  p.  1). 
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posed  of  the  hesitations  of  Titus,  th('  hopes  and  fears  of  Berenice;  and,  by  a  harmonious 
movement,  ends  in  their  mutual  decision  to  separate.  Racine,  to  vary  and  strengtlien 
a  too  simple  plot,  invented  the  character  of  Antiochus  who,  in  love  vs^ith  Queen  Bere- 
nice, follows  her  to  Rome,  hoping  to  prollt  by  her  rupture  with  Titus.  But  Berenice, 
who  is  willing  to  renounce  Titus,  ncxerlheless  will  never  forget  him,  and  Antiochus, 
also,  has  to  resign  himself  to  leaving  her.  Was  it  true  that  Racine  wished  to  allude  to 
Louis  XlV's  love  for  Marie  Mancini,  Ala/arin's  niece?  Or  was  it  true  that  Henriette 
d'Auglelerrc;,  Avho  had  perhaps  married  Louis  XIV  without  the"  raison  d'etat  ",  herself 
chose  the  dramatic  siKiation  and  proposed  it  both  to  the  aged  Corneille  and  the  young 
Hacine,  to  put  them  to  the  test?  This  anecdote,  lirsl  related  vaguely  by  Fontenelle  in 
lii^  Vie  de  Corneille  (17*29),  then  repeated,  as  a  fact  by  Louis  Racine  in  1747  and  by 
\'oltair(^  ill  17(35,  now  seems  to  h;ne  heeii  aljaudoned.  M.  O.  Michaul,  who  studied  it 
closely,  demonstrates  its  improbability  (1).  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  probable  that 
Racine  wished  to  steal  a  march  on  Corneille  by  taking  a  subject  which  he  knew  that 
Corneille  was  using  and  would  spoil,  whereas  Racine  found  in  it  exactly  what  best 
suited  his  poetic  art  and  his  style.  Berenice  is  the  Raciniari  tragedy  par  excellence,  and 
the  Preface  is  a  veritable  manifesto.     Racine  dedicated  it  to  Colbert. 

We  have  already  noticed  two  pieces,  Brilanuicus  and  tSer('-nice,  which  were  not  in  any 
way  imitated  from  ancient  tragedies,  but  entirely  constructed  by  Racine;  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert  to  a  third  even  more  original. 

1672.  Bajazet.  —  The  subject  of  this  drama  was  entirely  cnntemporary.  M.  de  Cezy, 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  had  narrated  at  Paris  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Bajazet,  brother  of  the  Sultan  Amurat.  The  Chevalier  de  Nantouillet  repeated 
this  anecdote  to  Racine,  who  used  it  for  his  tragedy  But  Racine  must  also  have  known 
a  tale  by  Segrais,  which  had  appeared  in  lfj.56,  in  which  the  same  subject  was  handled. 
"  A  few  rt'aders  may  be  surprised,  "  he  said  in  his  seeond  Preface,  "  that  so  recent  u 
story  should  be  put  upon  the  stage ;  but  1  have  found  nothing  in  the  rules  for  dramatic 
poems,  which  should  turn  me  aside  from  my  undertaking.  "  At  the  same  time,  Racine; 
added  that  in  such  a  case  the  action  should  be  placed  in  a  foreign  country.  "  The  dis- 
tance of  the  scene  makes  up  in  a  way  for  the  nearness  of  the  time.  "  The  sultan 
Amurat  has  a  brother,  Bajazet.  Amurat,  about  to  start  on  an  expedition,  leaves  orders 
with  Roxane,  the  sultaness,  to  have  Bajazet  killed.  But  Roxane  loves  the  young  prince, 
and  offers  to  save  him,  if  he  will  marry  her.  The  grand  visier,  Acomat,  is  in  the  plot. 
Bajazet  surprises  Roxane  by  his  hesitation,  and  she  discovers  his  secret  :  he  loves  the 
princess  Atalide,  to  whom  he  intends  to  be  faithful.  Then  she  makes  him  choose 
helAveiMi  the  death  of  Atalide,  or  of  himself.  Bajazet  is  indignant  :  she  causes  him  to  be 
killed,  and  then  kills  kerself.  Atalide,  too,  does  not  wish  to  survive  her  lover;  and 
Acomat  dies  fighting  the  soldiers  of  Amurat.  Racine  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
external  local  colour  of  Bajazet,  so  dear  to  romanticists;  but,  if  it  may  so  be  expressed, 
he  sought  rather  an  interior  local  colour  :  the  action  of  this  tragedy  could  never  have 
passed  anywhere  but  in  the  Orient,  where  passions  are  particularly  intense;  neither 
Acomat  nor  Roxane,  who  are  the  pr(jtagonists,  could  be  Greek,  Roman  or  French.  —  It 
is  believed  that  th(!  spectators  of  1672  saw,  in  Roxane  sacrificing  Bajazet  to  her  jealous 
love,  some  traits  of  Oueen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  her  favourite  Monaldesclii  to 
be  assassinated  at  Fontainebleau  in  1657.  —  After  Bajazet,  Racine's  plays  no  longer  bore 
any  dedications;  he  had  no  further  need  for  patrons  though  he  was  still  subjected  to  the 
most  violent  criticism  (2). 

(1)  G.  MicHAUT,  La  Berenice  de  Racine  (Paris,  1907).     Cf.  the  feuilleton  by  Em.   Faguet  in  the 
Debats  of  July  8,  1907. 

(2)  Soo  in  particular  Mme  de  S^vigne's  celebrated  letter  of  March  16,  1072,  with  iicr  ditiiyi-aiiib  in 
fa\  oui- ol'Goi'noiiie  :  •'  Vive  done  noire  vlcil  ami  (Uinieille  !...  " 
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l(i73.  Mithridate.  —  Racino  now  returned  to  historic  tragedy.  In  his  Mitkridale,  he 
had  no  predecessor  to  imitate ;  and  he  took  his  subject  from  Dion  Cassius,  Appianus  and 
Plutarch.  Mithridate,  king  of  Punt,  has  two  sons  :  Xiphares  and  Pharnace.  The  tirst  is 
devoted  to  him,  tlie  second  is  a  traitor,  in  the  pay  of  the  Romans.  Both  of  them  are  in 
love  with  the  princess  Monime,  betrothed  fo  xMithridate.  The  king  shows  his  sons  his 
plans  for  a  war  against  the  Romans;  but  when  he  has  Pharnace,  whom  he  suspects, 
arrested,  Pharnace  denouuces  to  his  father  Xiphares'  lu^e  for  Monime.  Mithridate, 
feigning  to  renounce  Monime,  draws  from  her  the  confession  of  her  love  for  Xiphares. 
Meanwhile,  the  Romans  have  attacked  the  city,  ami  Mithridate  is  victorious,  but  moi- 
tally  wounded.  While  dying,  he  unites  Xiphares  and  Monime.  Racine  once  more  tried 
an  admixture  of  political  events  and  love.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  time  he  was  as 
logical*  as  in  Bajazet,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  having  lowered  Milliridate,  who,  at  the 
height  of  the  struggle  against  the  Romans,  seems  to  turn  aside  from  his  vast  pUms  on 
account  of  his  jealousy  as  an  amorous  old  man.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  force  Monime 
to  declare  her  x^reference  for  Xiphares,  he  used  means  \vjrlhy  of  comedy,  and  in  fact 
burrowed  from  Moliere  {L'Avare).  These  criticisms  are  easy  to  refute,  and  have  been 
Xjroved  entirely  wrong  (1).  However  it  may  be,  this  tragedy  is  characterised  by  the 
most  profound  historical  sense,  as  a  poet  should  understand  it,  and  contains  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  feminine  portrayals  in  the  whole  classic  drama,  Monime.  Corneille's  i)ar- 
tisans  could  do  nothing  but  keep  silent.  Mithridate  spuke  like  Cesar  and  Sertorius,  but 
ne\er  had  any  of  Corneille's  \\umen  spoken  like  Muniinc. 

167-1.  Iphigenie  en  Auiide.  —  The  Grecian  chiefs,  who  have  united  to  besiege  Troy, 
are  delayed  by  a  calm  ;  llicir  is  \[o  wind,  and  the  ne(;t  cannot  sail.  They  consult  the  gods. 
The  deviner,  Calchas,  replies  that,  ixi  order  to  obtain  faxourable  winds,  they  must  sacrifice 
Iphigenie.  Now  Agamemnon,  king  of  the  kings,  has  a  daughter  called  Iphigenie,  whom 
he  has  left  at  Argos ;  he  consents  to  send  for  her  to  the  camp  at  Aulis  and  to  sacrilice 
her.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  play  begins,  he  repents  of  having  consented,  and 
sends  a  second  message  to  his  wife,  Clytemneslre,  telling  her  to  remain  at  Argos.  This 
message  is  not  received,  and  in  the  second  act  the  mother  and  daughter  arrive.  Iphigenie 
believes  she  has  been  sent  for  to  marry  Achille,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed.  The  motlier 
soon  discovers  the  truth,  and  refuses  to  have  Iilt  daughter  sacriticed  ;  Achille  threatens 
Agamemnon  for  having  made  false  use  of  his  name;  Iphigenie,  on  the  contrary,  resigns 
herself  to  her  destiny  and  approaches  the  altar.  Hut  at  the  instant  when  the  sacrifice  is 
to  begin,  Calchas  announces  that  the  gods  select  another  Iphigenie,  who  bears  the  name 
of  Eriphile  and  who,  being  in  love  with  Achilles,  was  already  rejoicing  at  the  thought 
of  the  death  of  Agamemnon's  daughter.  Eriphile  kills  herself  on  the  altar;  the  gods  are 
satisfied,  the  winds  blow  and  the  lleet  can  depart.  What  influence  caused  Racine  to 
return  to  Euripides,  from  whom  he  had  burruwed  nulhing  since  A "dromague,  and  whom 
he  imitated  successively  in  Iphigenie  and  Phedre?  We  knoAV  that  he  had  in  preparation 
an  Iphigenie_  en  Tauride  (the  first  act  of  which,  in  prose,  we  possess),  and  an  Alceste,  a 
few  verses  of  which  he  himself  quotes  in  his  Preface  to  Iphigenie.  This  return  to  Greek 
antiquity  had  no  doubt  sonn^  determining  cause,  but  we  do  not  know  what. — Rotrou 
had  written  an  Iphigenie  in  1640,  but  Racine  owed  nothing  to  him;  he  followed  rather 
closely  his  Greek  model,  preoccupied  only  in  making  a  mythological  action  probable; 
the  in\ention  of  the  character  of  Eriphile  enabled  him  to  make  use  of  a  misunderstanding 
and  reach  a  happy  denouement.  —  One  of  the  best  written  of  all  Racine's  plays,  it  had 
great  success  first  at  Versailles  on  August  18,  1674,  and  at  Paris  in  January,  1675;  it 
accorded    with    the    fastidious    and    gallant    manner    in    which    mythology    was    then 

(1)  Cf.  especially  the  Bernardin  edition  oi  Mithridate  (Delagrave),  and  F.  Hemon,  Com»-s  do  lille- 
raiure,  Racine  (Delagrave). 
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understood.  An  attempt  was  mado  to  set  up  against  Rarino's  Iphigdnie  that  of  Leclerc 
and  Coras,  but  this  effort  failed;  the  latter  tragedy  is  no  longer  known  except  through 
an  excellent  epigram  by  Racine. 

1^77.  Phedre.  —  Rarino  bDrroAved  his  PhMre  partly  from  Euripides'  Hippolyt,  and 
partially  from  Seneca's.  Rut  this  time  he  went  far  beyond  his  models,  and  in  Phedre 
created  a  new  character,  unknown  to  antiquity,  and  perhaps  his  masterpiece  in  feminine 
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From  tilt.'  picture  by   Pieiie  Ctuerin  (1774  1833) 


|i~N(  liology.  Euripides  oid>  furnished  liiiii  with  an  e\|)nsiJion  and  a  ihiioueuieiil;  the 
motives  of  action  are  all  Racine's.  Racine  imagines  that  Phedre,  wife  t)f  Thesee,  believes 
her  husband  to  be  dead.  She  comes  to  recommend  her  young  children  to  her  stepson, 
Hi|)pidyte,  whom  she  loves;  and  troubled  by  his  presence  she  declares  her  passion.  At 
llie  same  time  she  is  inhtrmed  tliat  her  hus|)and  has  come  l)ack.  Fidl  n\'  remorse,  she 
would  confess  her  imprudence  to  her  husband,  had  she  not  learned  that  Hipi>olUe  loves 
Aricie.  Tortured  by  jealousy,  sh<;  allows  her  nurse,  CKnone,  to  accuse  Hippolyte  to  his 
father.  Thesee  curses  his  son,  and  consigns  him  to  the  anger  of  Neptune.  The  god 
sends  a  marine  monster  to  the  young  man,  which  maddens  his  horses  and  causes  his 
death.  Phedre,  desperate  at  having  brought  about  this  catastrophe,  lakes  poison  and 
comes  to  die  in  front  of  Thesee  after  having  confessed  her  crime.  Some  have  held,  with 
the   ureal  Arnauld,  thai  Phedre   was  a   Cluistian    who    onl-y    lacked  grace.  —  The   same 
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mancEuvres  which  had  been  attempted  against  Iphigenie  were  renewed,  and  this  time 
succeeded  better.  The  Duchess  de  Bouillon  (Marie-Anne  Mancini),  her  brother  Philippe 
Mancini,  Duke  de  Nevers,  and  Madame  Deshoulieres,  set  up  Pradon  as  a  rival  to  Racine. 
Pradon  had  knowledge  of  Racine's  Phedre  —  we  do  not  kni>w  how,  but  probably  by  a 
theatrical  scenario  —  which  was  then  being  rehearsed  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne ;  in 
three    months,  Pradon  patched  up  his  own    version,  which   was   acted,   a  few  clays   after 

Racine's,  at  the  Hotel 
(iiienegaud.  In  order 
to  cause  the  failure 
of  Racine's  play,  his 
enemies  rented  all  the 
seats  in  the  two 
theatres  for  the  first 
six  performances, 
occupying  the  boxes 
at  the  Guenegaud 
theatre  and  leaving 
those  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  empty. 
1  nsul  ti  ng  sonnets 
\>  ore  exchanged  betAv- 
een  tlie  Iw  o  parties, 
and  they  promised 
llacine  a  beating;  the 
Grand  Conde  had  to 
intervene  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel. 
Hut  as  soon  as  the 
pui)lic  had  access  to 
the  two  theatres, 
Pradon's  Phedre  fell 
flat  after  the  seventh 
performance,  while 
Racine's  flourished 
and  began  its  trium- 
phal career.  It  is 
therefore  inexact  to 
speak  of  the  "  failure 
of  Phedre  unless  Ave 
refer  to  the  Phedre  by 
Pradon.  "  But  it  is 
true  that  Racine  was 
deejjly  alTected  by  this 
adventure,  and  that  it  was  the  "  drop  "  which  makes  the  water  in  the  vase  run  over. 
He  renounced  the  theatre. — Eleven  years  passed  during  which  he  contented  himself  with 
his  work  as  historiographer  to  the  king,  and   above  all  with  being  an  excellent  father. 


MADAME    DE    MAINTENON    SURROUNDED    RY    LADIES,    AND    YOUNG 
LADIES    OF    SAINT  CVK 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVUI  century. 


1689.  Esther.  —  Mme  de  Maintenon,  who  allowed  her  young  pupils  at  Saint-Cyr  to 
act  tragedies,  thought  they  had  "played  Andromaque  too  well  ",  and  asked  Racine  "  to 
write  for  her,  in  his  leisure  moments,  some  kind  of  moral  or  historical  poem  from  which 
love  should  be  entirely  banished.  "  For  Racine,  this  was  a  command ;  and  yet,  he  hesit- 
ated.    At  length  coming  across  the  subject  of  Esther,  he  wrote  this  "  ouvrage  pret  a  clre 
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recite  el  chanlc".  — Assucius,  kins  <>f  Persia,  hns  marrieil  Esther,  niccp  of  the  Jew 
Mardochee,  but  lie  does  not  know  that  she  is  a  Jewess.  Meanwhile,  Anian,  Prime  Minister 
of  Assuerus,  has  made  liini 
sign  an  order  for  the  exterm- 
ination of  all  the  Jews  to  be 
found  in  Persia.  At  the 
solicitation  of  Mardochee, 
Esther  confesses  hor  birth  to 
llif  kiny,  and  asks  pardon  for 
all  the  Jews  Assuerus  bestows 
on  Esther  the  pardon  of  her 
people,  and  has  Aman  hung. 
We  know,  from  letters  of 
Mme  de  Se>igne,  Mme  de  La 
Fayette,  and  Mme  de  Caylus, 
Avhat  its  success  was.  To  this, 
the  allusions  of  the  play  cont- 
ributed much,  though  perhaps 
not  foreseen  by  the  author; 
M me  d e  M a  i  n  t  e 1 1  o  n  a\  a s 
compared  to  Esther,  A\hich 
could  not  ha^e  compromised 
llacine.  Hut,  what  was  more 
serious,  people  chose  to  see 
in  Aman,  Louvois,  and  in  the 
persecuted  Jews,  the  Jansenisls 
and  Protestants,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  compare  the  (Jrand 
Arnauld  to  Mardochee.  This 
play  composed  for  a  girls' 
school,  has  survived  all  llio 
circumstances,  and  without 
losing  anything  of  its  cli;uin 
and  freshness,  still  belongs  to 
the  jirofessional  stage.  For 
the  lii'-L  lime  llacine  wrote 
choru>e>,  and  succeeded  to 
perfection. 

lU'.tl.  Athalie.  —  The  succ- 
ess   of    Esther   gave    birlh    to 
Athalie,   of  which   the   jilot  is 
as  follows  :    Alh:ilic,    in  order 
to    v\  ic'ld    C(jniplete    powiT  herself,    li.i< 
()iir    of  llicm,    however,    (■■-cipc-'  —  the 
li\    llir    liiiilipriest,    Joas,     :mil     his     wit'i 
.1.  i^.iliilli    Ihiil     lir     ililcnd^     111     li;i\c      II 
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Fidin  ;i  small  picture  in  the  edition  of  tli 
«)i  Racine,  published  in  1007. 
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lier  chililren  and  grand-children  killed. 
IMS,  whii  is  brought  uj)  in  the  temple 
li.  W  lull  the  play  opens,  Joad  tells 
prince  crowned  that  same  day,  and 
Id  overlhi'ow  Alhalie.  The  queen,  led  liy  a  dream,  comes  to  the  temple,  questions 
the  child  herself,  and  wishes  to  take  him  away  with  her.  This  is  refused;  Joas  is 
immediately  prcjclaimed  king;  the  Lexiles  take  u[>  arms  in  his  defence  ;  and  when 
Athalie  comes  to  the  temple,  she  is  nnirdered.  — The  play  met  with  less  success  than 
Esther,  first  because  the  circumstances  and  conditions  (d'  its  performance  were  less 
favourable,  but  especially  because  Racine  had  gone  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  and 
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restrained  sentiments  proper  for  his  youthful  actresses  and  for  their  public.  After 
Racine's  death,  many  years  had  to  pass  before  the  greatness  of  Athalie  was  appreciated. 
It  was  hot  this  time  an  elegy  which  the  poet  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  it  Avas  a  true 
drama,  with  mysterious  depths,  both  human  and  divine.  Boiloau  said  :  "  it  is  your 
linest  Avork;  the  puliiic  will  come  back  to  it.  "  Thus  Racine  completed  his  career  \\illi 
an  unexpected  masterpiece.  To  his  profane  genius,  formed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
passions  of  anlirnie  times,  religion  had  added  a  sense  of  the  Beyond.  Meditation  iipnu 
llii^  Rii)le  and  tlic  Fathers,  memories  of  the  ecstasies  of  Port-Royal,  had  mingled,  like  a 
new  leaAcn,  with  his  psychology.  To  this  should  be  added  familiarity  with  the  court, 
and  with  history,  in  order  to  explain  certain  parts  of  the  roles  of  Joad  and  of 
Abncr. 

After  1G91,  Racine  wrote  nothing  else  for  the  theatre,  or  for  Saint-Cyr.  He  did  luA 
oven  oversee  the  editions  of  his  plays,  but  occupied  himself  entirely  with  his  Christian 
duties, 

Racine  and  the  Rules. — To  establish  Racine's  dramatic  principles  it  is  enough 
to  read  his  Prefaces; — as,  in  order  to  understand  Corneille's,  we  study  his  Examens 
and  his  Discours.  But  how  different  the  impressions  they  make !  While  Cor- 
neille  always  seems  to  feel  a  secret  scorn  for  Aristotle  and  his  school,  Racine 
seems  to  regard  their  rules  as  necessary  conditions  of  tragedy.  The  moral 
crisis,  to  v\hich  Racine  reduced  his  entire  play,  far  from  being  interfered  with 
by  tlie  three  unities,  as  Corneille's  histoiical  actions  and  intricacies  were,  owed 
to  them  more  concentration  and  force.  It  really  seems  as  if  this  method,  in  prepar- 
atioii  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  invented  for  him.  He  was 
entirely  at  home  in  it.  Nor  would  he  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  question. 
In  his  first  Preface  to  Alexandre,  he  vails  against  "the  subtleties  of  some  critics 
who  would  subject  public  taste  to  the  disgust  of  their  own  sick  brains,  who  come 
to  the  theatre  with  the  firm  intention  not  to  be  pleased,  and  think  la  prove  to 
the  rest  of  the  spectators,  by  their  head-shakings  and  affected  grimaces,  that 
they  have  ihoroughly  studied  the  poetics  of  Aristotle.  "  In  the  Preface  to  Bere- 
nice, he  says  :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  rule  "  (simplicity  of  action) 
"  was  only  a  fancy  of  those  who  made  it...  I  conjure  them  to  have  a  good 
enough  opinion  of  themselves  to  believe  that  a  piece  which  moves  them  and 
gives  them  pleasure  cannot  have  been  made  absolutely  contrary  to  all  rules. 
The  principal  rule  is  to  please  and  touch.  All  the  others  are  i.^ade  simply  to 
achieve  the  first.  "  We  shall  see  that  MoUeve  {Critique  de  Vecole  des  femnies, 
scene  Vll)  and  Boileau  himself  (Art  poeticjue,  111),  express  the  same  idea.  And 
Racine  says,  in  his  dedication  of  A/idromague  to  Henriette  d'Angleterre,  duchesse 
d'Orleans  :  "  That  I  may  be  permitted  to  appeal  from  all  the  subtleties  of  their 
minds  to  the  heart  of  your  Royal  Highness.  " 

Racine's  Sources;  History  and  Legend. — Conieille  brought  authcniic  test- 
imony to  support  the  cxlraordinary  subjects  lie  chose  in  order  to  exalt  human 
will,  and  in  his  prefaces  as  well  as  his  Examens  he  justifies  the  slightest 
changes  he  made  in  historic  facts,     liacine  borrowed  his  subjects  from  Greek 
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poets  like  Euripides,  from  Greek  or  Roman  history,  and  from  Biblical  aniiquity, 
only  once,  — in  Bajazet — from  a  contemporary  event,  lie  was  no  less  scrupulous 
than  Corneille  in  explaining,  in  each  of  his  Prefaces,  any  modilicalions  he  felt 
obliged  to  make  in  history  or  legend.  All  these  modifications  he  subordinated, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  probability,  to  the  tragic  dignity  of  his  characters,  to  the 
theory  concerning  dramatic  heroes,  that  they  should  be  "  neither  altogether 
good,  nor  altogether  wicked.  "  But  why  so  many  precautions  to  excuse  himself 
for  the  liberties  he  took  :  for  instance  in  changing  the  age  of  Astyanax,  of  Bri- 
tarmicus,  and  of  Narcisse;  the  character  of  Junic  "  justified  by  Seneca  in  his 
Apocolokyntose;  Eriphyle,  authorised  by  Pausanias;  Aricie,  "  not  of  his  own  in- 
vention, ''  but  who  appears  in  Virgil;  Assuerus,  explained  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  etc.  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  These  Prefaces  were  written  for  his 
enemies,  particularly  for  the  partisans  of  Corneille,  who  accused  Racine  of  not 
being  so  faithful  to  historical  fact  as  his  illustrious  rival.  Racine  wished  to 
show  them  that  he,  also,  had  his  authorities.  Bui,  in  reality,  his  true  pinion 
lay  in  tin"  following  declarations  :  "  People  should  not  cavil  at  poets  for  the 
changes  they  have  been  able  to  make  in  fable,  but  should  give  their  consider- 
ation to  the  excellent  use  they  have  made  of  these  changes,  and  the  ingenuity 
they  have  shown  in  accommodating  the  fable  to  their  subject. "  (Second  preface 
to  Andromaque). 

The  Action  in  Racine's  Dramas;  Probability. — Here  we  toucii  upon  a 
fundamental  difference  between  theplaysof  Racine  and  those  ofCorneille.  Racine 
said  in  his  Preface  to  Berenice:  "  In  tragedy,  nothing  but  probability  Avill  move 
the  spectator.  "  Now,  what  is  probability  in  drama  ?  The  illusion  of  truth 
and  life  in  the  action  and  the  characters. — We  read  the  account  of  a  crime,  and 
are  horrified  and  surprised.  But  if  we  know  intimately  the  authors  and  the 
victims  of  the  crime,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  all  their  antecedents,  if  we  have 
known  their  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  especially  if  we  have  had  a  pari  in 
the  reciprocal  development  and  the  successive  shocks  of  their  passions,  without 
their  knoAving  it,  then  everything  becomes  clear  to  us  and  this  criminal  or 
monstruous  event  seems  to  us  the  logical  and  probable  consequence  of  a  state 
of  passion. 

The  point  then  would  be  to  explain  a  fact  by  analysing  the  passions  which 
produce  it ;  and  this  probability  in  general  insures  probability  in  the  particulars  : 
the  piogression  and  necessity  of  the  successive  steps. 

But  Ibis  conception  of  probabilily  could  be  that  of  the  novel  as  well.  How- 
does  it  become  especially  that  of  I  he  drama? 

1"  Racine,  instead  of  enlarging  his  plot,  reduced  il  to  a  minimum.  Tn  this 
sense  he  was  in  complete  disagreement  wilh  Corneille  and  his  partisans  : 
"  What  would  be  necessary  to  satisfy  such  exacting  judges?  Instead  of  a  bare 
and  simple  action,  such  a  one   as  might  happen  in  one  day  only,  and  which, 
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advancing  by  degrees  towards  Ihe  end,  is  only  sustained  by  the  interests,  senti- 
ments and  passions  of  the  characters,  it  would  be  necessary  to...  etc.  "  (First 
Preface  to  Britannicus).—  "  There  are  those  who  think  tliat  this  simplicity  sliows 
little  invention.  They  forget  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  invention  consists  in 
making  somelhing  out  of  nothing,  and  that  a  crowd  of  incidents  has  always  been 
the  refuge  of  poets  who  never  felt  their  genius  rich  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
their  spectators'  attention  through  five  acts  by  a  simple  action,  sustained  by  the 
violence  of  the  passions,  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments  and  the  elegance  of 
expression.  "  (Preface  to  Berenice). — "  To  make  somelhing  of  nothing  ",  that  is 
Avhat  must  be  well  understood.  Racine's  five  acts  are  consecrated  to  the  analysis 
of  tlie  final  crisis,  which  supposes  previous  crises.  The  exposition  shows  us 
tlnough  what  circumstances  the  characters  are  found,  even  from  the  beginning 
of  the  play,  in  an  excited  condition.  For  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  Andro- 
maque,  We  are  told  that  "  for  more  than  six  months  "  Pyrrhus  has  hesitated  lo 
marry  Ilermione,  because  he  loves  Andromaque,  and  that  Andromaque,  in  spite 
of  Pyrrhus'  threats  towards  the  little  Astyanax,  succeeds  in  obtaining  new 
delays,  wiliiout  committing  herself.  And  why  does  the  tragedy  begin  now? 
After  tliis  series  of  crises,  what  will  bring  about  I  lie  last  one,  the  one  which 
will  result  in  Ihe  catastro])he  ?  It  is  the  arrival  of  Oreste  :  that  is  the  first  step, 
Oreste  demands  a  decision  from  Pyrrlms;  the  latter  demands  an  immediate 
answer  from  Andromaque;  and  the  denouenient  follows  logically  upon  Andro- 
maque's  yes.  But  belwccn  tliat  first  fact  (Oreste's  arrival),  and  tlie  final  fact 
(llie  death  of  Pyrrhus  and  Ilermione),  nothing  happens;  and  it  is  this  space, 
eniply  of  events,  which  Racine  fills  with  bis  tragedy.  We  readily  understand 
tliat  the  three  unities  are  the  necessary  frame  for  such  dramas. 

2°  On  the  other  hand,  Racine  avoids  with  the  greatest  care  "  pulling  anything 
on  Ihe  stage  wincli  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  most  beautiful  scenes  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  lircsome,  if  they  can  be  separated  from  the  action  itself, 
and  interrupt  instead  of  facilitate  the  progress  towards  the  denouement,  "  (Pre- 
face to  Miihridalc).  And  lliis  remark  is  dii'ccted  against  the  episodic  scenes  of 
Corneille.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that  Ihe  action  should  be  conqjlete;  and  lo 
tliose  who  criticised  him  lor  the  fifth  aCt  of  BrUanidcus,  he  replied:  "  1  have 
always  understood  that  tragedy  is  the  reproduction  of  a  complete  action  involv- 
ing several  persons,  and  that  the  action  is  never  finished  until  we  knoAv  in  what 
sila  ilion  it  leaves   these  persons.  "   (First  Preface  to  Britaiinicus). 

.3"  Ihroughout  his  drama  Racine  is  anxious  to  link  together  all  the  changes 
by  a  sequence  of  actions  and  reactions,  and  to  base  all  the  variations  of  senli- 
ment  on  psychological  causes.  The  type  of  this  kind  of  action  is  Andromaque, 
the  formula  of  which  is  a  statement  in  proportion  ;  "  Hermione  is  to  Oreste 
what  Andromaque  is  to  Pyrrhus.  "  But  the  other  pieces  are  equally  well 
constructed,  in  Ihe  sense  that  all  clianges  of  situation  rest  upon  chang(!S  of 
senlimenis  :  if  Hoxanc,  wlio  loves  Bajazet,  decides  to  give  him  up,  it  is  because 
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she  has  discovored  his  love  for  Atalido; — if  Tiliis  sends  Berenice  aAvay,  it  is  be- 
cause in  him  the  duty  of  a  king  overcomes  love; — if  Neron  kills  Britannicus,  it 
is  to  rid  himself  of  a  rival  and  of  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  etc.  In  Ila- 
cine,  (his  results  in  a  striking 


coherence,  an  uninterrupted 

sequence  which  is    inherent 
in    the    action,    and  not  an 

artifice  of  craftsmanship. 
4"  From  this  results   also 

the  comi)leteness  and  logic- 

alness    of    his    denouements 

whicli,    prepared    from    the 

very  exjjosition  of  the  drama, 

are    the     inevitable    conse- 
quences   of    the    conflicts 

between      violent     passions. 

This    logic    is    all   the  more 

admirable  because  it  results 

from    "  the   reason    of    the 

heart    whicii    the    reason   of 

the   brain  docs  not   know.  '• 

From  this  point  of  view  may 

be   studied   the  characters  of 
Hermione,     Roxane      and 

Phedrc,  and  those  of   Neroii 

and    Milhridale. — It    was    to 
satisfy    the     merely    human 

demands    of    his    spectators 
that  Racine  eliminated  from 

his  denouements  all  external 

intervention  and  all  marvell- 
ous. We  know  how  he 
transformed  and  made  nat- 
ural the  denouement  of 
Iphigenie.  He  guards  against 
attributing  the  death  of  the 
young  prince,  in  Bajazet,  to 
the  return  of  his  brother 
Amural ;    Koxane's    jealousy 

must  be  the  sole  cause.  Monime  must  belong  to  ^iphares  witliout  (he  inter- 
vention of  the  Ionian  being  necessary;  and  he  brings  the  dying  Mitliri<lale 
upon  tlie  stage  tliat   he  may  give  Monime  to  his  son. 


ANDHOM.VQl  E    A.\D    PVIUUIUS 

From  a  small  picture,  engraved  by  F.  Chauveiiu,  in  the 

edition  of  the  \VorRs  of  Racine,  published 

in  1697. 
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The  passions.  Love,  jealousy,  gallantry.  — It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Racine 
only  portrayed  love.  He  knew  how  to  dejiict  political  ambition  in  rnen  and 
Avomen  :  MIthridate,  Acomat,  Agamemnon,  Mathan,  Aman,  Agrippine,  Alhalie- 
In  Joad  and  Abner  he  incarnates  various  forms  of  religious  sentiment  and 
honesty.  In  Burrhus,  Narcisse,  Ulysse,  how  many  nuances  we  find  that  betray  a 
deep  knowledge  of  courts  and  diplomacy.  Andromaque  represents  conjugal 
fidelity  and  maternal  \o\e.  None  of  these  characters  is  weak.  And  it  may  bo 
said  that  there  is  no  human  passion  which  Racine  has  not  known  and  analysed. 
—  But  it  is  true  to  say  the  mainspring  of  his  tragedies  is  love.  How  did  he 
understand  and  analyse  it? 

d"  Voltaire  was  impertinent,  surely,  and  forced  the  note,  when  he  wrole  on 
the  Xiphares,  the  Hippolytes,  etc.,  the  celebrated  stanzas  which  end  with  those 
two  lines  : 

Et  TAmoiir,  qui  marclie  \y  loiu'  suite, 

Li's  croit  (Jes  courlisans  rraiicais  (1). 

There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  this  sally.  At  tlio  theatre,  the  public 
always  listens  hreathlessly  to  liermione  or  Andromaque,  Agrippine  or  Neron, 
Roxane,  Phedre  and  Athalie,  but  grows  respectfully  indilferent  during  the 
amorous  discourses  of  an  Atalide,  an  Aricie,  Xiphares  or  Antiochus.  Here, 
indeed,  pure  passion  gives  place  to  amorous  rhetoric,  and  in  this  respect  Racine 
announces  Marivaux.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Love,  when  it  is  reserved, 
when  it  veils  itself  or  ignores  its  own  existence  — when  it  hesitates  and  is 
prudent,  Avhen  it  seeks  to  eliminate  from  its  own  expression  all  that  might 
offend,  shock  or  surprise,  such  love  is  of  its  own  nature  more  or  less  hypo- 
critical. Its  role  is  to  seduce,  to  deceive,  to  creep  into  the  heart  of  its 
victim,  and  it  succeeds  by  using  a  knowing  coquetry  and  studied  language. 
Now,  the  processes  of  coquetry,  sol(3ly  because  women  are  its  arbiters,  quickly 
change  their  fashion;  and  in  order  to  please,  it  is  always  necessary  to  exag- 
gei'ate  the  fashion  somewhat,  to  carry  politeness  as  far  as  preciosite,  fervour 
to  romantic  folly,  and  respect  to  platonic  mysticism.  On  the  other  hand,' 
as  soon  as  the  new  manner,  which  yesterday  was  seductive  because  of  its 
unexpected  originality,  has  passed  into  books  or  upon  the  stage,  an  intelligent 
Avoman  laughs  at  a  suitor  who  tries  to  woo  her  with  formulas  learned  by 
heart.  From  this  results.,  in  the  case  of  gallantry,  a  pei'petual  renewing,  an 
incessant  search  after  novelty,  and,  for  the  poet  who  depicts  the  love  of  lovers, 
the  fatal  necessity  to  repeat  a  jargon  which  pleases  to-day  and  to-morrow  seems 
ii\sipid  or  worn  out.  In  fact,  in  this  sort  of  love,  nature  cannot  be  j)ainted  at 
all.  In  love,  nature  only  begins  with  passions.  Herinione  is  natural,  Phedre  is 
natural;  but  Aricie  and  Hippolyte  talk  about  love  as  people  did  in  the  Paris 
salons  of  1667.     So  Racine,  when  he  brings  his  young  men  and  young  women  on 

(1)  ^■oLTAIRE,  If  Ti!,aple  dii  (tout. 
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the  stage,  musi  subniil  to  Ihc  same  law  lo  wliitfi  Shakespeare  himself  bowed. 
2°  But  here,  now,  is  Ihe  parliriihir  in  which  he  equals  the  best  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  in  which  he  rises  to  Ihe  heightof  really  divine  genius  above  all  other 
French  dramatic  poets  :  while  Corneille  himself,  while  Veil  aire  and  Victor  Hugo 
did  not  al)aii(lon  Ihe  conventional  language  of  love  of  their  day  even  when  lh(>y 
wi-iied  lo  express    passion.tle  love,   Racine   in   the    same  circumstances  became 


I'lMs  i'i.\  ^  I  \(;  III 


AN   iii>i:ii\,    \  r   \  I'lis  V  ri.i. 


Fniiii  llif  piiiil  hi/Ji'im   I.epuKtrc  (I  (i  Is  l('iS'3\. 
'I'lie  iipeiM  Alccsti',  by   l.iilli,  in   1064,  in   llie  .Marble  Coiiit  :it  the   letes  said  llie 

I'laisirs  (te  Ilk'  iniclia iili'c. 
The  slajiinii  ul' a  trayeiiy  was  obviously  the  same  as  llial  ul'  an    oiiei'a. 


nalnri'  itself.  Art,  elegance,  aiul  mela|)hors  disappear:  it  is  life  which  reveals 
itself  w  ill)  such  powerful  simplicity  thai  llie  reader  liecomes  entirely  uncons- 
cious that  it  is  a  lileraiy  work  hetcMe  him,  written  at  a  certain  dale.  Hut  how 
does  lie  suciecd  in  giving  this  naturalness  and  power  to  passionate  love?  —  By 
jealousy.  Jealousy,  in  a  heart  which  is  resigned,  may  be  one  of  those  kinds  of 
sulfering  which  kill  slowly  ;  in  a  i)roud  and  vindictive  heart,  it  becomes  fury. 
No  passion  can  better  pre[)aie  and  e\|)lain  a  tragic  denouement.  La  Bruyere 
said  "  We  wish  to  make  all  Ihe  happiness,  or,  if  tliat  cannot  be,  all  tlie  uiihap- 
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piness,  of  the  one  we  love.  "  {Du  Ccear).  Was  he  thinking  of  Hermione  when  he 
wrote  that  thought? — Love,  to  be  tragic,  must  be  suffering  ;  it  must  pass  altern- 
ately from  hope  to  despair  ;  it  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  one  is  mis- 
understood, repaid  with  ingratitude,  betrayed,  and  that  one  must  be  revenged; 
and  all  these  elements  are  found  in  jealous  love,  but  not  in  happy  or  gallant 
love.     Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no   form  of   love  more  universally  understood 


POllTRAITS    OF    HACKNE 

Drawn  on  the  cover  of  a  Horace  by  I'is  cMest  son  Jean-Bapliste 


and  felt,  because  the  basis  of  jealousy  is  egotism. — So  Racine  uses  it  everywhere. 
In  all  his  tragedies,  love  is  saved  from  gallant  insipidity  by  the  introduction  of 
jealousy,  and  by  this  means  the  flagging  action  is>  renewed.— yini/ochi/*',  in  Bere- 
nice, represents  resigned  jealousy  ;  Mithridale  is  the  jealous  old  man;  Neron  is 
the  jealous  brute  ;  Eripldle  is  jealous  througli  scorn,  Roxane  and  Phedre  by  tem- 
perament. But  the  complete  type  is  Hermione:  pride,  egotism,  blindness, 
reaction  after  the  crime  and  union  in  dealli,  all  the  phases  of  jealousy  are  there. 
The  "  Qui  te  Va  dit?"  of  Hermione  is  psychologically  sublime,  as  the  "  QiiHl 
rdi /"of  Horace  is  the  sublimity  of  sentiment. 
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Racine  as   Imitator   of  the  Ancients,  and  Innovator. 

which  Raci- 
ne speaks  of 
the  ancients 
has  often  led 
to  deception 
with  regard 
to   his   own 

originality. 
We  have 
already  seen 
that  out  of 
eleven  trag- 
edies, four 
only  {The- 
baide,  Andro- 
maque,  Iphi- 
genie  an  d 
Phedre)    i\rc 

i  ui  i  t  a  I  0  d 
from  Greek 
pieces.  In 
Brita n  II  icits 
he  was  insp- 
ired by  Taci- 
tus ;  in  Milh- 
rida  te ,  by 
several  his- 
torians; in 
Est  her  and 
Atlialie,  by 
the  Bible. 
Finally,  we 
may  say  that 
for  Berenice 
and  Bajazet 
he  found  eve- 
rything in 
himself. 

II o w  ha s 
he  welded 
or  juxtaposed 


The   respect  with 


RACIiNE    CROWNED    U\     I.M.MuKTAI.IT Y 

Fiiiiii  the  i-oiiiiiosition  by  P. -P.  Pi-udhon  (died  in  1S23)  engravi 
lis    Ijoridw  inus    and    liis    owji    dbscrvalions  ".' 


d  1)\   Miirais. 
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i°  Racine  borrowed  from  the  ancients  psychological  states  of  mind,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  situations  Avliich  furnislied  motives  for  and  explanations  of 
them.  With  regard  to  certain  passions,  the  ancients  have  left  us  portrayals 
whose  absolute  truth  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that,  after  so  many  turmoils 
and  changes,  we  still  can  recognise  in  them  true  human  nature.  Consequently, 
nothing  could  be  more  legitimate  than  to  borrow  from  them  tliis  first,  vigorous 
drawing,  made  with  true  simplicity  and  ideal  beauty,  which  wc  sliould  find  it 
difficult  to  reproduce  ourselves  if  we  endeavoured  to  draw  from  life.  But,  in 
imitating  the  ancients,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temptation  to  pre- 
serve— unless  for  scientific  literary  purposes,  features  which  belong  essentially 
to  a  departed  civilisation,  and  which  would  either  not  be  understood  by  our 
contemporaries,  or  could  not  be  harmonised  with  more  recently  discovered 
features. 

2"  On  the  other  liand,  the  modern  poet,  in  order  to  complete  and  enrich  the 
very  simple  psychology  of  the  ancients,  will  add  everything  that  sentiment  or 
passion  have  gained  in  their  development  during  the  interval  between  the 
ancients  and  ourselves.  And  here  confront  another  and  more  specious  dan- 
ger. Formerly,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  in  Homer 
or  Euripides,  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  the  true  and  the  ephemer- 
al, but  now  the  poet  is  in  danger  of  confusing  a  superficial  aspect  of  passion,  a 
fashion  of  feeling,  a  jargon  Avhich  may  be  moclved  to-morrow,  with  the  genuine 
acquisitions  made  l)y  Itie  hunian  lieart  since  the  time  of  the  model  Avhich  he  is 
imitating  down  to  the  moment  when  he  himself  is  writing. 

So,  when  llacine  conceived  the  character  of  Androinaque,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  combined  in  a  complex  and  living  whole  the  ancient  features  and  llie 
modern  nuances  of  maternal  and  conjugal  love.  It  was  the  same  when  he  add- 
ed jealousy  and  remorse  to  the  character  of  Pfiedre.  In  such  roles,  as  in  those 
of  Neron,  Agrippine  and  Atfialie,  Racine  has  only  taken  from  antiquity  what  was 
human,  and  has  added  nothing  but  durable  qualities. 

3°  But  was  it  always  so?  Did  he  not  sometimes  preserve  some  elements  too 
exclusively  antique,  and  which  could  not  be  set  beside  modern  traits  Avithout 
the  sacrifice  of  probability  ■?  And  did  he  not  endow  with  contemporary  traits 
destined  to  go  out  of  fashion,  some  of  his  tragic  heroes,  in  Avhom  relative  prob- 
ability spoils  the  absolute  trulli? 

In  Iptiigenie,  the  evident  contradiction  betAveen  the  subject  of  the  piece  and 
the  morals  of  the  characters  has  often  been  pointed  out. 

In  fact,  this  human  sacrifice,  whose  horror,  in  spite  of  the  poet's  art,  obsesses 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  first  scene,  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  one 
of  those  probable  passionate  catastrophes  Avhich  are  always  probable  (so  tong- 
as they  have  been  pr()|)erly  h'd  up  to)  whatever  may  be  the  civilisation  of  the 
individuals.  Very  polite,  gallant  and  even  majestic  people  may  little  by  little 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  a  passion,  skilfuilj  graduated,    vmtil  they  find 
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ihem>clves  instinctive  and  impulsive  even  to  the  brutality  of  assassination.  But 
in  Iphiijenie,  by  a  singular  mode  of  reasoning  for  -svhich  the  mili(>u  is  alto- 
gether responsible,  Racine,  in  order  to  make  this  murder  of  a  young  girl  proba- 
ble, is  preoccupied  with  one  single  idea,  namely,  how  lo  avoid  the  use  of  the 
marvellous!  Me  believes  that  in  this  only  would  lie  the  improbability.  To 
avoid  Diana,  he  invents  the  romantic  Eri}>hile.  And  he  did  not  dream  thai  it 
was  tlie  marvellous  only  that  would  save  the  subject,  by  transporting  us  frankly 
to  a  prehistoric  legendary  epoch,  in  which  warriors  could  regard  the  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin  to  the  divinity  as  legitimate.  He  has  created  this  other  fatal  improb- 
ability, in  presenting,  as  the  authors  of  this  deliberate  murder,  kings  and 
diplomats  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV,  in  a  society  where  young  girls  receive  the 
perfect  education  of  Iphi<jenie,  and  the  Achilles  combine  the  chivalric  bravery 
of  a  Conde  with  the  gallantry  of  a  Lauzun...  Would  it  increase  the  glory  of 
Racine  to  deny  that  here  we  certainly  find  incongruities? 

1  hardly  dare  insinuate  that  even  Phedre  seems  to  offer  a  few  contradictions 
to  an  unprejudiced  mind.  But  here  there  are  only  a  few  isolated  details, 
mythological  allusions  in  the  taste  of  his  time,  certain  embellishments  which 
Racine  would  suppress  to-day.  And  perhaps  he  wished  to  modernise  his  sub- 
ject completely;  in  which  case  verbal  poetry  would  lose  someAvhat,  no  doubt, 
but  certainly  the  unity  of  the  piece  would  gain.  P'or  there  is  no  play  of  Raci- 
ne's in  which  he  reached  a  higher  degree  of  realism  :  where  psychology  bor- 
ders upon  physiology.  And  the  reader  will  agree  that  the  memories  of  Crete 
with  its  labyrinth,  the  descent  of  Thesee  into  Hades,  and  the  monster  too  well 
described  by  Theramene,  do  not  combine  harmoniously  with  the  bold  depiction 
of  a  true  passion.  Bajazet,  assuredly,  is  not  superior  to  Phedre;  but,  on  the  stage, 
it  is  one  of  Racine's  plays  which  show  the  greatest  unity  and  candour,  because 
learning  never  interposes  to  spoil  the  effect  of  life. 

Racine's  Style.  —  Voltaire  wanted  the  words  '•  Beautiful,  sublime,  admir- 
able "  to  be  written  on  every  one  of  Racine's  pages.— In  fact,  the  reading  of 
Racine  does  create  at  first  a  general  impression  of  harmony,  of  precision,  of 
restrained  and  continuous  poetry.  But  his  plays  must  be  judged  above  all  on 
the  stage  ;  or,  at  least,  one  must  know  how  to  read  them  as  the  work  of  an 
author  who  wrote  his  verses  "  to  go  over  the  foot  lights.  "  His  style,  so  per- 
fect in  the  reading,  does  not  reveal  its  appropriate  qualities  except  when  the 
characters  speak.  It  is,  first  of  all,  exact,  in  the  .sense  that  all  the  analyses  of 
sentiments,  all  the  nuances  are  made  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  to  us.  Then, 
it  is  appropriate  to  the  situations  :  elegant,  when  used  by  Brilannicus,  Pyrrhu'i 
or  Xiphares,  supple  and  insinuating  with  Nnrcisse  or  Mathan,  violent  or  superb 
with  A(/r/7(/u'//(' or  Mluilii',  lender  and  elegiac  with  Anilnnnaijiic  ov  Moninif,  while, 
with  A(jaiiu'i)tnoii  or  .lund,  11  acqiiiies  an  amazing  degree  of  majesty  and  power. 
But  let  us  admit  that,  in   Hit'   quiet  passages,   this  style  often  seems  too  distiu- 
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guished;  the  figures  and  metaphors  are  too  well  balanced  ;  the  inversions  smack 
of  art.  This  slyle  is  most  astonishing,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  less  conscious  oi' 
its  being  style  at  all,  when  the  characters  are  animated  by  "  la  passion  toule 
pure".  Hermione,  Roxane,  Phedre,  Agrippine,  Joad,  etc.,  when  they  become  ex- 
tremely impassioned,  cast  aside  all  elegance  and  the  whole  rhetorical  apparatus. 
Inversion  and  anacoluthon  are  no  longer  figures  of  speech;  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  involuntary,  and  accord  witli  llie  tiunult  of  the  heart.  Furthermore, 
the  language,  by  its  direct  force,  descends  to  the  trivial :  and  this  is  nature. 

Racine's  versification  is  simple  and  dramatic,  without  effort,  always  harmon- 
ious, and  in  impassioned  monaents,  very  vigorous. 

Racine's  Prose  Works.  —  llaciuc  is  an  excellent  prose  wi'iter.  We  have 
numbei'S  of  his  Letters — those  he  wrote  during  his  sojourn  at  Uzes,  from  1661- 
1662,  to  Abbe  Le  Vasseur,  to  Vitart,  etc  ; — those  he  exchanged  withBoileau  from 
1687-1690; — and  those  he  addressed  to  his  son  Jean-Baptiste.  The  first  are  as 
piquaiilly  charming  as  the  others  are  simply  and  tenderly  serious;  and  all  of 
them  aro  inlelligent^ — We  possess  a  few  fragments  only  of  the  llisloirc  de  Louis 
A/1  ,  which  Racine  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Boileau  and  Valincourt.  Ttio 
greater  pari  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.— But  an  exact  idea  of  Piacine's  work  in 
prose  and  as  an  historian,  can  be  given  by  his  Abrege  de  I'liistoire  de  Port-Royal, 
published  after  his  death.  Here,  in  sober  language,  with  exquisite  delicacy,  he 
pleads,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  for  his  dear  Port-Royal.  It  is  an  admirable 
"  miinoire  d'avocat  ". — Finally,  let  us  note,  among  his  academical  discourses, 
his  reply  to  Tliomas  Corneille  in  1684,  wiruii  contains  a  magnificent  and  alto- 
gether critical  eulogiuni  of  the  grc  :l   (lonieille  (1). 


CONTEMF'ORARIES  AND  SUCCESSORS  OF  RACINE. 

Racine,  siiirouiided  as  he  was  by  writers  who  alleinpled  to  rival  him  in  the 
favour  of  the  public,  was  not  isolated  in  his  lime  as  he  is  in  literature.  Primar- 
ily, let  us  remember  that  Corneille,  between  lh6i  and  1674,  produced  numer- 
ous tragedies,  not  his  best  doubtless,  but  which  were  protected  by  his  great 
name.  Surena,  the  last,  was  produced  the  same  year  us  Iphigenie. — THOMAS 
CORNEILLE,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  met  with  the  greatest 
success  ;  he  produced  in  1672  (the  same  year  with  liajawt)  his  Ariane,  and  in  1678 
(one  year  after  Pliedre)  his  Comtc  d' Essex. 

QUINAULT  (1635-1688)  was  a  mediocre  tragic  poet,  whose  Aslrale  (1663) 
deserved  Boileau's  raillery ;   but    he  composed  opera  libretti  (Proserpine,    Ar- 

(1)  Morceaux  clioisiis,  :2nd  cycle,  p.  G54.  .  ■ 
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mide,  etc.),  for  which  Lully  wrote  the  music,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
harmony  and  sweetness  of  the  versification. 

PR  A  DON  (1632-1698)  lias  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  his  Phedre.  But  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  of  wliich  the  least  bad  is  Regains  (1688). 

We  may  also  mention  the  Germaniciis  of  Boursault  (1679),  Mme  Deshou- 
lieres'  Genseric  (1680),  tragedies  by  La  Chapelle,  Mile  Bernard,  etc.,  not  be- 
cause even  their  titles  ought  to  be  preserved,  but  in  order  to  show  the  reader 
to  what  -an  extent  tragedies  were  in  favour. 

Racine  had  two  very  compromising  imitators  in  CAMPISTRON  (1656-1723) 
and  LA  GRANGE-CHANCEL  (1677-1758).  We  shall  again  refer  to  them  in 
the  chapter  on  tragedy  in  tlie  eighteentli  century. 
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Decorative  frieze  by  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682). 


CHAPTER  \. 

MOLIERE    AND   COMEDY    IN   THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

r  BEFORE  MOLIERE,  CORNEILLE  produced  a  model  for  good  comedy  in  Le 
Menteur  (16431  ;  ROTROU  wrote  La  Sceur  (i665)  ;  Desmarets  de  Saint-'Sorlin, 
Les  Visionnaires  (1637);  SCARRON,  Jodelet  (i665),  etc. 

THE  ITALIAN  ACTORS  played,  from  tlie  sixteenth  cetitury,  on  a  repertory 
w  lucli  was  imitated  by  French  writers  until  tiie  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
plots  and  types  were  borrowed  from  them. 

3"  MOLIERE  ^1622-1673)  first  founded  in  Paris  LMIIustre  theatre  ;  then  travel- 
led in  the  provinces  with  his  troupe,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis  to  stay  in 
iG5iS.  He  produced  all  his  pieces  between  i653  and  1673,  and  died  while 
playing  Le  Malade  imaginaire. — He  was  patronised  by  Louis  XIV,  who  fre- 
quently demanded  plays  from  him  for  court  fStes. — Moliere  intended  to  please 
both  the  great  lords  and  the  parterre. — He  observed  his  time  and  depicted  its 
absurdities,  but  he  knew  mankind  of  all  times,  and  no  painter  from  life  was 
ever  more  true;  and  his  comedies  are  therefore  true  dramas.  His  morals  are 
those  of  experience  ;  he  was  the  "  lawmaker  for  good  breeding.  " — His  style 
is  that  of  a  writer  for  tiie  tiieatre,  who  makes  each  character  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  social  condition. 

4°  AFTER  MOLIERE,  BOURSAULT,  BARON,  etc.  The  "  Com^die-Frangaise  " 
was  established  in  1680  by  the  fusion  of  different  troupes. 
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I.  —  BEFORE  MOLIERE. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

by  Fr.  Chauveau. 


orneille's  Le  Menteur  appeared  in  1643.  An  anecdolo, 
not  absolutely  authentic,  attributes  this  remark  to 
Moliere :  "Without  Le  Menteur,  1  should  doubtless 
have  written  a  few  comedies  of  intrigue,  but  perhaps 
I  might  never  have  written  Le  Misanthrope.  "  When 
we  examine  the  comedies  which  were  acted  between 
Le  Menteur  and  L'Etourdi,  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,vwe  are  surprised  to  find  so  few  works  worthy 
of  esteem,  and  are  led  to  the  conclusion  thatMoliere's 
real  precursor  was  (^orneillc. 

But  both  before   and   after  Le  Menteur,  the  public 
had  not  been  altogether  deprived  of  amusing  com- 
edies, with   good  plots,  and  agreeable   versification,  parts  of  which  might  have 
inspired  Moliere. 

ROTROU  composed  no  less  than  thirteen  comedies,  the  greater  part  imitated 
from  the  Spanish  (these  are  the  least  good),  and  three  drawn  from  Plautus  : 
Lcs  Menerhmes  {{6d"2) — which  may  be  compared  with  the  Menechmes  of  Yiegnard, 
(1705), — Les  Sosies  (1636) — which  may  be  compared  with  L' Amphitryon  of  Moliere, 
(1668); — Les  Captifs  (1638);  finally,  the  best  one,  which  was  imitated  from  the 
Italian  play  La  Sorella  by  J.B.  delta  Porta,  and  entitled  La  Sieur  (1645).  This 
comedy  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  when  we  remember  its  date,  and 
the  age  of  the  author,  we  cannot  but  regret  once  more  the  premature  death  of 
Uotrou. 

DESMARETS  DE  SAINT  SORLIN  (1595-1676),  is  one  of  those  writers  who 
are  worth  more  than  their  reputation;  we  shall  revert  to  him  when  dealing 
with  the  "  Quarrel  between  tiie  ancients  and  the  moderns.  "  He  has  the  credit 
of  having  written  a  satiric  comedy,  founded  on  observation  of  the  morals  and 
absurdities  of  the  day,  Les  Visionnaires  (1637),  from  which  Moliere  partly  took  the 
cliaracter  of  Belise,  in  his  Femmes  savanles  :  the  Ilesperie  of  Desmarets  believes, 
like  lielise,  that  everybody  is  in  love  with  her.  In  the  character  of  the  poet 
Anildor  we  also  find  a  few  traits  of  Trissotin  (1). 

SCARRON  (1610-1660)  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  history  of  comic  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  represents  the  burlesque  genre,  which  is  the 
protest  of  individualism  and  unlimited  fancy  against  the  spirit  of  discipline 
and   worldly  propriety.     Scarron,    who   was   famous  for   his   infirmity,  for  his 

(1)  Read  fragments  of  Les  Visionnaires  in  the  Theatre  choisi  des  auleurs  comiques  des  dix- 
septi  meet  dix-huitieme  siectcs  by  H.  Parigot  (Delagrave). 
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mari'iage  to  Frangoise  d'Aubigne,  the  future  Mme  de  Maintenon,  and  by  his 
slightly  affected  good  humour,  cultivated  every  form  of  burlesque  :  he  wrote 
the  Virgile  travesti  (a  laborious  parody  of  the  /Eneid),  Le  Roman  Comique  (else- 
where referred  to},  Tales,  which  Moliere  bore  in  mind  when  writing  his  L'Ecole 
des  feinmes  and  TartuJJe,  and  some  comedies.  His  best  comedies  are  Jodelet  on 
le  Mailre-Valet  (1645)  and  Don  Japhet  d'Armenie  (1653);  the  latter,  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish  of  Tirso  de  Molina;  introduces  diaries  the  Fifth's  old  bullooi\  and 
shoAvs  him  beaten  and  tossed  in  a  blanket  by  people  whom  he  had  teased.  The 
humour  is  forced  and  leaves  us  indill'erent ;  but  Ihe  piece  had  an  ama/ing  success 
when  it  first  appeared,  and  even  later,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury. Nowadays  Scarron's  versification  (some., of  whose  inethods  we  fhid  in 
modern  burlesque  writers  like  Jean  Richepin,  A  Morand,  E.  Rostand,  and  (^atulle 
Mendes)  is  rather  amusing  reading  (1). 

THOMAS  CORNEILLE  (1625-1709)  received  as  much  applause  for  his  come- 
dies as  for  his  tragedies.  He  produced  a  great  many  pieces  imitated  from 
Spanish  models,  the  best  of  which  are  Don  Berlrand  de  Cujarral  (1653),  after 
Don  F.  de  Rojas,  and  Le  geolier  de  soi-meine  (1655).  Imbroglios  and  blunders 
abound  in  Corneille's  work.  His  style  has  some  humorous  quality;  less  unex- 
pected than  Scarron's,  it  is  clearer  and  more  brilliant  (2). 

BOISROBERT(1592-1662)deserves  remembrance  for  his  Belle  Plaidense([i)i)i), 
a  play  in  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find,  in  place  of  Spanish  or  Italian  extrava- 
gance, some  direct  observation  of  morals  and  society.  Moliere  borrowed  from 
him  one  of  the  strongest  situations  in  his  Avare;  Hie  father  usurer  finds  his 
own  son  in  the  person  of  the  borrower  whom  he  is  about  to  exploit  (3j. 

QUINAULT  (1635-1688),  who  made  his  debut  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  pro- 
duced in  1665  La  Mere  Coquette,  a  very  charming  play,  the  versification  of  which 
still  seems  attractive,  and  which  held  its  place  for  a  long  time  in  the  thea- 
trical repertory. 

Finally,  Le  Pedant  joue,  by  Cyrano  de  Eergerac  (1654),  furnished  Moliere 
with  his  "  scene  de  la  galere  "  in  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin  (4).         , 

II.  —  ITALIAN  COMEDY  IN  FRANCE. 

Troupes  of  Italian  comedians  established  themselves  in  France  under  Henri  HI. 
Moliere,  in  his  youth,  could  have  seen  performances  in  Paris  by  a  few  of  the 
most  celebrated  ones,  such   as  Scaramouche  and  Trivelin.     During  his  stay  in 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  518. 

(2)  H.  Parigot,  p.  129. 
(3)/rf.,  p.  153. 

{i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle.  \>.  bli. 
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Lyons,  aJso,  he  saw  a  series  of  representations  given  by  Italian  troupes.  When 
at  length  he  returned  to  Paris,  he  found  the  theatre  of  the  Petit-Bourbon  occup- 
ied by  Italian  actors,  and  his  plays  were  given  alternately  with  theirs.  In  a 
study  of  Moliere,  therefore,  we  cannot  omit  a  reference  to  Italian  comedy,  the 
more  so  as  he  not  only  borrowed  subjecis  from  this  source,  but  also  methods  for 
managing  inlrignc,  and   slvle.     The   genre    in  which  Ihc  Italians  excelled  was 
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From  a  picture  of  the  .Museum  of  the  Frencli-Comeily. 


the  comedia  delVavie,  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  the  old  atellanae.  Fixed  types, 
such  as  Pautalon,  the  Docteur,  the  Capitan,  Horace,  IsahcUe,  Francisquinr,  to 
which  must  be  added  local  types  like  PolichineUe  (Neapolitan),  Aiiequin  (of  Bo- 
logna), etc.,  reappear  in  all  these  pieces.  The  plot  was  arranged  beforehand, 
but  the  actors  improvised  the  dialogue.  Doubtless,  they  had  plenty  of  wit,  but 
they  soon  made  a  collection  of  dramatic  comnionplaces,  which  could  be  easily 
adjusted  lo  dilTerent  scenes.  And  when  they  had  played  I  he  same  piece  ten  or 
twenty  times,  they  must  have  known  their  improvisations  by  heart.  The  greater 
pari  ol'  these  comedies  deal  with  old  guardians  befooled,  jealous  people  deceived, 
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pedants  tricked.     Tliey  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  liveliness  of  the  action ; 
but  the  characters  are  mere  sketches  (1). 

III.  —  MOLIERE  (1622-1673). 

Biography.  Infancy  and  Youth  (lC2-2-lG43).—.Tean-Bapt isle  Poquelin,  called 
Moliere,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  of  January  16:2"2  (2). 
His  father,  .lean  Poquelin,  had  a  shop  under  the  pillars  of  Ihe  municipal  market, 
at  the  sign  of  Saint-Ghristophe,  and  was  valet-de-chanihrc  and  upholsterer-in- 
ordinary  to  the  king.  His  mother,  Marie  Cresse,  died  when  he  was  in  liis  elev- 
enth year. 

Jean-Bapliste  was  reared,  therefore,  to  begin  with,  in  an  altogether  Parisian, 
bourgeois  and  popular  milieu,  Avhich  gave  him  his  true  conception  of  common 
people.  Perhaps  we  may  attribute  to  the  early  loss  of  maternal  affection  his 
characters  of  proud  mothers  and  stepmothers;  and  lo  the  petty  vanity  and 
avariciousncss  of  his  father  liis  roles  of  Jourdain  and  Harpaijon. 

To  these  early  impressions,  .lean-Baptiste  soon  added  classical  culture.  A 
student  at  the  most  celebrated  of  Parisian  colleges,  Clermont,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  he  worked  hard  at  his  books  from  1636  to  1644.  There, 
too,  he  was  enabled  to  observe  a  world  which  was  quite  new  to  him,  as  this  very 
fashionable  college  was  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the  greatest  lords.  It  is  there 
that,  according  to  a  tradition,  he  become  acquainted  with  the  young  Prince  de 
Conti,  who  was  later  to  become  the  patron  of  his  travelling  troupe.  Then  also 
he  knew  the  philosopher  Gassendi  (3),  one  of  the  boldest  minds  of  the  century, 
to  whom  no  doubt  he  owed  his  broad  and  natural  philosophy,  bordering  upon 
Epicureanism. 

Wlien  he  had  completed  his  studies,  his  father  made  him  study  law,  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  bought  for  him  a  diploma  at  the  University  of  Orleans.  After 
so  many  sacrifices,  for  aims  almost  above  his  station,  he  wished  only  to  prepare 
Moliere  to  be  his  successor  as  upholsterer  to  the  king,  ll  is  thought  that  Jean- 
Baptisle  did,  in  fact,  replace  his  father  in  1642  during  the  journey  of  the  court 
to  Narbonne.  But  the  son  felt  no  interest  in  making  armchairs  or  lianging  wall- 
paper, and  for  some  time  had  had  a  taste  for  the  theatre.     When  he  Avas  still 

(1)  Respecting  Italian  comedy,  cf.  L.  Moland,  Moliere  et  la  Comedie  ilalienne,  Paris.  1867. 

(2)  In  spite  the  researclies  and  discussions  of  the  students  of  Moliere,  it  is  not  known  if 
Moliere  was  born  in  the  rue  des  Vieilles-Etuves  (now  rue  Sauval)  in  a  house  numbered  96  of  the 
rue.  Saint-Honore,  or  in  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  (rue  du  Pont-Neuf),  number  31.  —  For  a  long 
time  each  house  bore  a  commemorative  tablet ;  but  it  seems  that  the  second  is  considered  right. 
(Gf.  Larroumet,  La  Comedie  de  Moliere,  Paris,  1887,  p.  6.) 

Concerning  questions  pertaining  to  the  biography  and  the  plays  of  Moliere,  the  reader  is  referred 
once  for  all  to  the  Theatre  choisi  de  Moliere  (Hatier),  where  a  point  has  been  made  oi  giving  the 
latest  results  of  criticisms  upon  these  subjects. 

(3)  Gassendi  (1592-1655)  is  celebrated  for  his  quarrel  with  Descartes  (Concerning  Moliere  and 
Gassendi,  cf.  Larroumet,  p.  325.) 
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MOLIERE    IN    THE    ROLE    OF     JULIUS    CESAR 

(La  Mart  de  Pompee^hy  Corneille.) 
From  tlie  portrait  painteil  by  Pierre  Mignard  (1610-1(303) 
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very  young,  his  grandfather  Cresse  took  him  on  the  Ponl-Nenf  io  see  Tabarin 
and  his  stage  on  trestles,  or  to  tlie  H6lel  de  Boargogne,  or  the  Foire  Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Foundation  of  the  "  lllustre  ThMtre  "  (1G43).  -  So,  in  1643,  Moliere  de- 
manded of  his  father  the  money  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  630  livres,  and 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Bejarts  and  a  few  of  their  friends  to  found  the 
troupe  of  the  lllustre  Theatre.  The  Bejarts  then  numbered  four  :  Joseph,  Louis 
(who  was  lame,  but  continued  to  play  the  roles  of  valets  in  Moliere's  troupe  at 
Paris;  wliich  is  why  Jlarpagon  calls  La  Fleche  "  ce  chien  de  boiteux!)''  Made- 
leine, and  Genevieve;  end  aiiothiM-  girl,  named  Amiande,  who  must  have  been 
born  in  164').  It  was  at  the  time  lie  founded  tlie  lllustre  Theatre  that  Jean- 
Baptiste  took  the  name  of  Moliere  (1). 

During  the  years  1643  and  1644,  the  new  troupe  tiied  in  vain  to  secure  a  public. 
We  find  I liem  successively  established  at  Ihe  tennis-ground  of  the  Metayers, 
near  the  !\esles  gate  (at  the  angle  of  the  rue  de  Seine  and  Mazariiw),  from  which 
they  were  turned  out  by  the  University  taking  possession  of  the  ground  for  the 
erection  of  the  Mazarin  college  (now  the  Palace  of  the  Institute  of  France),  then 
at  the  Marais,  on  the  tennis-ground  of  the  Croix-Noire,  near  the  Saint-Paul  gate 
(quai  des  Cclestins);  finally,  perhaps,  once  more  on  the  loft  bank,  on  the  tennis 
ground  of  the  Croix-Blanche  (carrefour  de  Buci).  But  the  lllustre  Theatre  did 
not  succeed  anywhere.  Increasing  debts  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  the  imprisonment  of  Moliere  in  the  Ghatelet,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  troupe  decided  to  leave  Paris  for  the  Provinces  at  the  end  of  1645. 

Moliere  in  the  Provinces  (1645-1658).  —  But  llrst  the  troupe  joined  another, 
Charles  du  Fresne's,  already  well-known,  and  this  union  was  not  severed  until 
about  1650.  We  learn,  in  Scarron's  Le  Roman  Comique,  what  the  life  of  travell- 
ing actors  was  at  that  period.  Though  Scarroii  assuredly  did  not  write  the 
history  of  Moliere,  many  features  of  his  novel  apply  equally  well  to  Moliere  and 
his  companions,  though  with  many  reservations.  In  spite  of  Ihe  most  minute 
research,  it  remains  impossible  to  follow,  year  after  year,  and  journey  after 
journey  Moliere's  peregrinations  (2). 

(1)  There  was  a  Francois  de  Moliere,  writer  of  many  novels,  who  was  assassinated  in  1623.  Was 
it  in  memory  of  the  reading  of  one  of  his  books  that  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  took  his  name  ?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  nearly  all  "  fils  de  famille  ",  who  followed  a  theatrical  vocation,  took  pseu- 
donyms. 

(2)  His  presence  has  been  noted  at  Toulouse  in  1647,  and  Albi  and  Carcassonne  ;  in  1648  at  Nantes  ; 
in  1649  at  Toulouse  and  Narbonne  ;  in  1650  at  Agen  and  Pezenas...  "  In  1652  ",  says  M.  E.  Rigal, 
"  Moliere  having  become  gradually  the  leader  of  the  troupe,  is  at  Lyons,  and  establishes  his  head- 
quarters there.  During  five  or  six  years,  from  1652-16-'i5,  he  made  some  excursions.  We  find  him 
several  times  in  Languedoc,  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  at  Dijon,  Avignon,  Grenoble,  even  at  Bordeaux; 
bat  he  always  returned  to  Lyons,  and  when  he  definitely  left  thai  city,  it  was  to  return  to  Paris, 
stoppingat  Rouen  on  the  way...  "  We  must  particularly  note  the  representations  given  by  Moliere's 
troupe  during  the  session    of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  at  Pezenas  in  16511,  at  Carcassonne  in  1651, 
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What  was  his  provincial  ropcrtoiy  ?  First,  it  very  probably  contained  many 
pieces,  serious  or  comic,  by  fashionable  authors.  We  know  lliat  he  gave  Nico- 
nicfle  at  liordoaux  ;  and  lie  must  have  inchid(>d  in  his  rcperlory  oilier  plays  by 
Coriieille,  Du  Hyer,  Tristan,  Rotrou,  Thomas  Corneiile,  etc.  Evidently,  tlie  study 
of  all  this  contemporary  production  must  have  given  Molicre  a  foundation  of 
dramatic  knowledge  which  nothing  else  could  have  done.  After  having  acted 
the  work  of  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
their  methods  and  styles.  He  soon  began  to  add  plays  of  his  own  composit- 
ion-tragedies (a  Tlt('-bnlde  ?),  comedies  alter  Italian  models  (like  LElourdi  and 
Le  Depil  anioureux),  and  farces,  in  which  he  excelled  (2).  So,  though  we  do 
not  know  all  the  details  of  his  work  in  the  twelve  years  between  lt>46  and  1638, 
we  know  that  Moliere  presented  the  whole  of  the  contemporary  theatrical 
repertory,  and  himself  wrote  plays  of  all  kinds. 

But  what  ho  owed  above  everything  to  this  long  sojourn  in  the  province?  was 
the  opportunity  to  observe  manners  and  characters.  Had  he  remained  in  Paris, 
Moliere  would  never  have  known  so  many  original  types.  The  provinces,  less 
enslaved  to  eticpietle,  where  life  was  siinpler  and  freer,  and  where  types  and 
costumes  changed  from  place  to  place,  olVercd  a  Held  of  observation  by  which 
Moliere  knew  how  to  profit.  He  has  been  described  as  listening  to  the  conver- 
sations in  the  barber's  shop  at  l^ezenas,  and  he  must  have  gathered  his  notes  in 
this  way  wherever  he  stayed.  His  dramas  were  to  present  more  accentuated 
types,  done  in  higher  relief,  than  could  have  been  found  in  Paris  at  that  time. 
It  was  the  provinces  which  furnished  him  with  not  only  Goryibas  and  M.  de 
Pourceaugnac,  but  with  all  that  is  most  vivid  in  Chrysale,  in  M.  Joiirdain  and 
perhaps  in  Tartuffe. 

Moliere  at  Paris  (1658-1673). —  Finally  Moliere  returned  to  Paris  in  1658, 
bringing  with  him  two  comedies,  L'Elourdi  and  Le  Depit  anioureux,  and  a 
number  of  farces.  He  was  permitted  to  give  a  pei"formance  before  the  court  at 
the  Louvre  on  October  24,  1638,  where  he  presented  Nicomede  (as  an  actor,  he 
played  tragic  roles)  (3),  and  Le  Docteur  anioureux.  The  troupe  was  judged  to  be 
excellent  in  comedy,  and  the  king  gave  Moliere  the  hall  of  the  Pelil-Bourbon  in 

and  again  at  Pezenas  in  1653.  In  that  year  Moliere  met  again  his  old  fellow-student  at  the  Cler- 
mont College,  tire  Prince  de  Conti.  The  latter,  charmed  with  Moliere  and  his  troupe,  made  him 
come  to  Montpellier  in  1053,  1654  and  1655,  and  again  to  Pezenas  in  1655  and  1657.  M.  K.  Rigal  is 
therefore  right  in  saying  that  Mohfere's  situation,  and  that  of  his  troupe,  was  not  the  same  as  that 
of  ordinary  travelling  actors  of  the  time,  and  that  Moliere  was  already  "  in  a  way,  a  personage.  ' 
E.  Rigal,  Moliere,  Pans  19()S. 

{2)  We  possess  two  ol  thee  larces  .■  Le  Medeciu  volant  and  La  Jalousie  du  Barboiiille ;  the  titles 
of  several  others  are  known,  such  as  Le  Docteur  amoureuoc,  Les  Trois  Doeteurs  rivaiix,  Gorgibus 
dans  le  sac,  Le  Fagoleux,  etc.      They  suggest  several  of  his  future  comedies. 

(3)  The  best-known  portrait  of  Isloliere,  by  Mignard,  represents  him  in  the  costume  of  Csesar  in 
La  Mart  de  ponipee.  In  reading  the  imitations  of  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  found  in 
Limprt)tni)ti(  de  Versailles,  we  conclude  that  Moliere, as  a  tragedian,  used  simple  and  natural  dict- 
ion instead  of  the  fsatiiwd g  i  ustomary  among  the  great  actors  of  the  dav. 
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the  Louvre  itself,  with  the  title  of  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  and  a  pension.  II  was  in 
the  Pelit-Bourbon  that  Moliere  presented,  in  1659,  Les  Precieuses  ridicules.  Bui  in 
the  following  year,  M.  de  Ralaubon,  the  king's  archilecl,  expelled  Moliere,  the 
Petit-Bourbon  was  demolished,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre.  Moliere  thought  for  a  time,  no  doidit,  tlial  Ihe  peregrinations  of 
L'lllustre  Theatre  would  have  to  be  begun  again;  bul  Monsieur  permitted  him  lo 
establish  himself  in  tiie  auditorium  of  llie  Palais-Royal,  which  Richelieu  had 
constructed,  and  there  Moliere  gave  performances  of  all  his  plays,  and  Iticre  he 
died  (1). 

It  will  be  sufficient,  at  this  point,  to  note  a  few  essential  details  in  Moliere's 
biography,  the  history  of  his  plays  being  given  separately. — He  married  in  1062 
Armande  Bejart,  whose  coquetry  seems  lo  have  caused  him  much  sulfering  (2). 
In  1664,  his  son  was  born,  to  whom  the  king  consented  to  be  godfatlier. 
Louis  XIV  also  protected  Moliere  from  his  enemies,  and  often  summoned  him 
to  court  to  give  a  performance  of  some  play,  or  to  compose  something  for  a 
sjDecial  occasion.  The  king's  protection  should  be  estimated  at  its  actual  value 
to  Aloliere;  it  must  certainly  have  obstructed  his  more  serious  work  by  forcing 
him  to  compose  hasty  plays  in  the  taste  of  the  time,  like  Melicerle,  Les  Ainants 
inagnijiques,  etc.;  but,  even  at  this  price,  he  gained  great  advantages  from  it. 
Admitted  to  court  on  a  footing  of  familiarity,  he  could  closely  observe  the  oj'i- 
ginals  of  the  petits  marquis  and  great  lords  whom  he  set  on  the  stage  ;  and  it  was 
cliielly  on  account  of  this  royal  support  that  lie  could  venture  to  jest  at  the  no- 
bility, not  only  for  their  external  absurdities,  bul  also  their  vices  (3). 

Moliere's  life  appears  to  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  activity.  Direchn-  of 
the  troupe  (and  we  know  from  his  confidences  in  L' Impromptu  what  a  difficult 
task  it  was),  an  actor  always  on  the  stage,  and  an  aullior,  lie  had  no  rest.  We  are 
amazed  to  find  llial  he  could,  between  1658  and  1673,  compose  more  than  twenty 
Avorks,  several  of  which  where  in  five  acts  and  in  verse  !  He  must  have  been 
able,  to  rhyme  vvilli  singular  ease  as  Boileau  congratulated  him  upon  doing. 
No  doubt  he  earned  a  great  amount  of  money.  It  is  said  that  he  had  thirty 
thousand  livres  income;  and  the  inventory  made  after  liis  death  bespoke  a 
comfortable  and  artistic  home.  His  character  was  rallier  melancholy;  he  made 
others  laugli,  but  did  not  laugh  himself.  He  had  a  kind  Jieart,  was  charitable, 
according  to  Grimarest,  was  "  born  full  of  tenderness,  "  and  he  was  tolerant, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  Ufa  delicate  constitution,  inclined  to  hypochondria  (which 
we  now  call  neurasthenia),  he  was  nearly  always  ill,  and  resented  the  failure 
of  physicians  to  cure   him.     We  know  how  he   died  on  the   stage,   during  the 

(1)  This  auditorium  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Montausier  theatre,  still  at  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  hall  in  which  Moliere  acted,  was  used  a  long  time  for  the  sessions  of  the  Court  of  Accounts ;  it 
is  reached  by  the  Montpensier  peristyle,  behind  the  Thcatre-Fran^ais. 

(2)  Cf.  Larroumet,  p.  119.  Concerning  this,  see  the  very  judicial  observations  of  M.  E.  Rigal, 
vol.  I,  introduction. 

(3)  Cf.  Larroumet,  chap,  v  [Moliere  el  Louis  XIV),  and  especially  K.  Rigal  {passim). 
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fourth  representation  of  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  being  taken  willi  a  convulsion 
and  tlie  spitting  of  blood.  He  was  carried  liome,  where  lie  died  during  the 
night.  The  house  where  his  (i(>alii  occurred,  stood  on  the  site  of  No.  40  of  the 
rue  de   Iliclielieu.     Being  an   aclor,  Moliere  liad  been  excommunicated;  and  to 


SCKM;m      \M)    CilMKICE    ACIOKS    AT    THE    T1IEA.TRK    ()!■■    THE    HOTEL    DE    UUURliOG.NE 

From  ;i  print  by  Abraham   Bosso  (1602  1676). 

have  him  buried  even  by  night  in  consecrated  ground,  his  widow  liad  to  llirow 
lierself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  \IV  (1). 

History  of  his   Plays  {'2).  —  After    composing     iiiiiiicnius    I'arros,  written    for    the 
provincial  public,  and  of  which  wo   possess  two  examples,  La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille  and 


(1)  Gf.  BoiLEAu,  ep.  VII 

(2)  For  this  summai-y  of  Moliere's  plays,  we  have  followed  the  account  in  the  edition  of  Grands 
ecrivains  (Ilachette)  with  notices  by  E.  Despois  and  P.  Mesnard,  M.  E.  Rigal's  Moliere  and 
Theatre  choisi  de  Moliere  (Hatier). 


Des  Changes    —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter. 
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Le  Medeciii   volant ,  Moliere  presented  at  Lyons,  in  1G53  or  1655,  his   first  great  comedy, 

L'Etourdi. 

1653  or  1655.  L'Etourdi  ou  les  Contretemps.  —  This  play,  five  acts  in  verse, 
was  written  after  an  Italian  comedy  by  Nicolo  Barbieri,  L'Inaiwertito  [the  ill-advised), 
wliich  dated  from  1629.  First  given  at  Lyons,  L'Etuurdi  was  repeated  at  Paris  in  1658 
Avith  great  success,  Moliere  acting  the  part  of  Mascarille  with  remarkable  skill.— It  con- 
sists more  in  a  series  of  connected  scenes  than  a  constructed  plot;  but  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  situations  depend  upon  the  characters.  Lelie  loves  Celie,  who  has  been  sold  to 
an  old  man,  Trufuldin,  by  some  gypsies.  In  order  to  set  C^lie  free,  Lelie  needs  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  it  is  to  get  this  money  that  Mascarille,  his  valet,  the  rogue  of  rogues 
{t'ourbum  iniperator),  exerts  all  his  genius.  But  every  infallible  ruse  invented  by  Mas- 
carille is  thwarted  by  the  awkwardness  and  thoughtlessness  of  Lelie.  P'inally  everything 
is  arranged  by  the  discovery  of  Celie's  real  identity,  and  Lelie  marries  Celie.  The 
style  of  L'Etourdi  is  charming,  and  though  its  vivacity  is  sometimes  offhand,  it  is  full  nf 
spirit  and  always  dramatic. 

1656.  Le  Depit  amoureux.  — Nowadays  this  piece  is  given  in  two  acts.  Originally  it 
had  five  acts,  and  was  composed  after  an  Italian  comedy  by  Nicolo  Secchi.  The  part  which 
has  been  omitted  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  consists  of  a  very  improbable 
imbroglio.  Only  111;;  charming  quarrel  and  reconciliation  scenes  between  Eraste  and 
Lucile.  Marinette  and  Gros-Rene,  have  been  preserved.  Moliere  was  to  return  frequently  tcj 
this  same'theme;  so  that  many  of  his  plays  could  have  for  sub-title,  Le  Depit  arnoureux, 
as  those  of  Marivaux;  are  always  more  or  less  founded  on  the  Surprises  de  rumour. 

1659.  Les  Precieuses  nJdicules  (1).  —  Every  one  act  comedy  written  in  prose  was 
then  called  a  farcer  Thus  we  have  an  account  of  this  piece  written  in  1660  by  Made- 
moiselle aes  Jardins  under  the  title  fleet*  de  la  farce  des  Precieuses. —  The  bourgeois  Gor- 
gibus  has  a  daughter,  Magdolon,  and  a  niece,  Cathos,  who  have  become  precieuses.  Two 
young  noblemen,  La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy,  have  asked  their  hands  in  marriage,  but 
have  been  refused  because  the  young  women  did  not  regard  them  as  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished. To  revenge  themselves,  La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy  send  their  valets,  Masca- 
rille and  Jodelet,  to  the  house  of  the  precieuses  ridicules,  under  pretense  of  being  men  of 
fashion  and  wits.  Suddenly  their  masters  reappear,  and  compel  their  valets  to  take  off 
their  disguises  and  show  themselves  in  their  linen  coats  and  white  waistcoats.  The 
humiliation  of  the  two  precieuses  may  be  imagined.  It  was  perhaps  at  Montpellier,  where 
Chapelle  and  Bachaumont  (see  their  Voyage)  noted  the  presence  of  a  coterie  of  "  pre- 
cieuses de  campagne  "  that  Moliere  observed  Ihe  types  he  portrayed  in  his  first  original 
comedy.  So  recently  arrived  at  Paris,  he  did  not  have  entree  as  yet  to  the  salons,  nor 
could  he  have  availed  himself  so  soon  of  models  in  ihe  Metropolis.  Nevertheless, 
Mme  de  Rambouillet  and  her  friends  heartily  applauded  his  play.  We  learn,  however, 
from  Somaize  that  an  "  alcoviste  de  qualite  "  had  the  piece  suspended  for  fifteen  days. 
This  little  masterpiece  has  never  left  the  theatrical  repertory.  It  was  Moliere's  real  debut. 
He  could  say,  after  1659,"  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  except  observe  the  world;"  and 
a  voice  from  the  parterre  called  to  him:  "  Courage,  Moliere  !  that  is  genuine  comedy." 

1660.  Sganarelle,  a  farce  in  one  act,in  verse,  founded  on  a  blunder.  In  this  appear- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  traditional  type  of  Sganarelle,  a  poltroon,  beaten  and  satis- 
fied, who  is  found  again  in  L'Ecole  des  maris, Le  Mariage  force,  Don  Juan,  L' Amour  midecin 
and  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui. 

(1)  Cf.  Les  Precieuses  ridicules,  Larroumet  edition  (Paris,  Gamier,  1884),  Introduction.  As  to 
Moliere's  intentions,  cf.  Rigal,  vol.  I,  p.  109. 
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1G6I.  Don  Gancie  de 

in  the  preceding  larce, 
is  presented  here  under 
its  tragic  aspect.  Don 
Garcie  is  an  unhappy 
effort  of  Moliere  to  wri- 
te heroic  comedy  ;  and 
it  met  with  failure.  It 
is  only  interesting  noAv 
because  Moliere  used 
several  passages  from  it 
in  Le  Misanthrope,  with 
the  necessary  changes 
to  suit  the  genre  (1). 

l(!<;i.  L'Ecole  des 
maris  u  as,  on  the  tun- 
trary,  a  great  success. 
This  piece,  in  liiree  acts 
and  in  Aerse,  is  freely 
copied  from  Terence's 
Adelphi. 

But  Terence  compar- 
ed the  education  given 
to  two  young  men,  Es- 
chine  and  Ctesiphon,  by 
a  too  severe  father,  De- 
mea,  and  a  too  indulg- 
ent uncle,  Micion.  Mo. 
Here  followed  the  trad- 
ition of  Italian  comedy : 
Sganarelle  and  Ariste 
each  educate  a  ward ; 
the  former  rears  IsabeUe 
in  the  hardest  discipl- 
ine, and  sees  her  carr- 
ied off  by  young  Valere: 
Ariste  is  very  indulgent 
with  Leonor,  wins  her 
confidence  and  her  af- 
fection, anil  marries  her. 
The  comic  elements, 
even  buffoonery,  arc 
highly  developed.  The 
title  "  ecole,  "  used  later 
by    so    many    dramatic 


Navarre  ou  le  Prince  jaloux.  —  .lealousy,  made  ridiculous 

1 


1%0NTISPIECE    OF    THF:    WORR.S    OF    lIOLlillE 

(16G6  edition) 
Designed  and  engraved  by  F.  Chauveau. 


(1)  All  the  school  edi- 
tions of  Le  Misanthrope 
give  these  passages.     But 

it  would  be  well  for  students  to  read  Bon  Garcie  to  see  how  true  genius  is  its  own  teacher  and 
corrective. 
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authors,  means  a  play  which  instructs,  by  which  one  loams  what  conduct  is  best  in  such 
and  such  a  situation  (1). 

1661.  Les  Facheux,  three  acts  in  verse,  was  composed  by  Moliere  for  the  super- 
intendent Fouquet.  The  piece  was  written  and  rehearsed  a  iorlnight  and  was  given  at  the 
cliateau  de  Vaux  on  August  17,  1661,  during  the  fetes  Fouquet  gave' for  the  king  and 
the  queen-mother.  Louis  \IV  was  charmed;  lie  congratulated  M(jliere,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  new  type  to  introduce  into  his  comedy,  tlie  great  master  of  the  hounds,  M.  de 
Soyecourt.  On  August  25,  Les  Facheux  was  played  at  Fontainebleau  before  the  coiu-t 
with  the  sketch  of  the  huntsman  included. — It  is  a  comedy  "  a  tirolrs  ;  "  a  certaiii  num- 
ber of  scenes  are  given  on  a  very  large  stage,  witli  characters  who  do  not  appear  again. 
This  is  the  plot :  Eraste,  who  loves  Orphise,  has  persuaded  her  to  give  him  a  rendez-vous; 
he  is  constantly  prevented  from  leaving  hy  facheux  [iinportuns,  ohtruii\e  bores):  a  duell- 
ist, a  gamester,  two  pricieuse  chatterers,  a  huntsman,  a  pedant.  Finally,  Eraste  escapes  to 
join  Orphise,  and  their  marriage  is  arranged. — Moliere  dedicated  this  play  to  the  king. 

1662.  L'Ecole  des  femmes.  —  This  was  Moliere's  first  "  great  work  ",  whose  nov- 
elty and  importance  wore  so  keenly  felt  that  there  was  a  quarrel  about  it  as  there  was 
about  Le  Cid  and  Aiidromaque.  This  play  resulted  in  Moliere's  being  placed  on  the 
pension  list  for  a  sum  of  one  thousand  li\res  (2). —  In  appearance,  at  least,  the  play 
seems  to  be  more  important  as  to  plot  than  characters.  Arnolphe  has  a  young  ward 
Agnes,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  and  whom  he  keeps  ignorant  and  enslaved  so  that  she 
may  not  escape  him.  Meanwhile,  a  young  man,  Horace,  pays  court  to  the  innocent 
Agnes,  and  invents  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  attract  her  attention  and  win  her  love. 
And  it  is  to  the  unhappy  Arnolphe  himself,  whom  he  does  not  know  to  be  the  guardian 
of  Agnes,  that  the  young  man  confutes  his  success.  The  new  precautions  taken  by 
Arnolphe  turn  against  himself,  and  all  ends  in  the  marriage  of  Agnes  and  Horace. 
The  motto  of  the  piece  could  well  be  these  words  of  Figaro:  "  If  you  want  to  make 
the  most  stupid  person  clever,  imprison  him.  "  But,  with  this  plot,  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  story-writer,  Straparole,  and  from  which  Scarron  had  already  drawn  a  tale, 
Moliere  knew  how  to  portray  characters  and  include  a  philosophy.—  The  attacks 
against  L'Ecole  des  femmes  were,  on  one  hand,  literary,  Moliere  being  accused  of  plagiar- 
ism, of  disregarding  Aristotle's  rules,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  moral,  to  the  effect 
that  he  used  vulgar  equivocations,  disrespectful  allusions  to  religion,  etc.  To  reply  to 
these  criticisms,  Moliere  first  dedicated  liis  play  to  llenriette  d'Angleterre,  duchess 
d'Orleans,  and  then  composed  a  Utile  comedy  of  circumstance,  in  order  to  present  the 
case  oi L'Ecole  des  femmes  to  the  public,  the  only  judge  in  sucli  matters. 

1663.  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  femmes.  —The  action  of  this  short  act  passes  in 
the  salon  of  an  intelligent  \voman,  Urauie.  Visitors  arrive,  some  of  whom  attack  while 
others  defend  Moliere.  The  marquis  has  found  the  piece  detestable.  Why  ?  That  is  what 
he  will  not  stoop  to  explain.  The  pedant,  Lysitlas,  considers  it  badly  tl(jiR;,  and  separates 
its  construction  into  prolase,  epilase  mid  peripctie.     The  prude,  Clyuiene,  bluslies  for  its  ini- 

.  morality.  The  poet  is  defended  by  Uranie,  her  cousin  Elise,  and  especially  by  the  Cheval- 
ier Dorante,  who  is  Moliere  himself  (3). — De  Vise  replied  to  Moliere's  scene  by  his  Ze/i-ic/t; 
ou  La  Veritable  critique  de  VEcole  des  femmes,  and  Boursault  by  his  Le  Portrait  du  peintre. 

1663.  L'Impromptu  de  Versailles  was  another  piece  with  an  object,  and  was  given 
at  Versailles  on  October  4  of  that  same  year,  and  at  Paris  in  November.     In  this  Moliere 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  531. 

(2)  Boileau,  who  had  not  as  yet  published  any  of  his  satires,  addressed  to  Moliere  some  Stances 
sur  fjicole  des  femmes,  which  witnessed,  from  that  moment,  the  sureness  of  his  taste. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  524. 
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defended  himself  against  Vise,  l3(>ursauU  and  tlic  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogiie. 
In  this  short  piece  he  takes  us  bciiind  the  scenes  of  his  theatre  ;  we  see  him  there  as 
director  and  actor,  surrounded  hy  all  his  actors,  under  their  true  names  and  character, 
\>ho  discuss  and  rehearse  a  new  piay,  and  draw  from  him  his  advice  or  remonstrance  (1). 
L'hnpromplu  is  preceded  hy  a  dedication  to  the  king,  in  verse,  which  is  a  portrayal,  as 
bold  as  it  is  piquant,  i>\'  the  lasliiunalde  iiiar(|uis. 

16tU.  Le  Mariage  force  wa^  wrilirn  for  Ihc  rciurt,  and  represented  ^vith  ballets  for 
which  Lulli  composed  the  iniisir.  Aiuong  the  dancers  were  tlie  Duke  de  Saint-Aignan, 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  niar<iuis  de  Villeroi,  and  Louis  XIV.— Sganarelle,  an  aged  and 
absurd  bourgeois,  is  to 
marry  Dorimene,  a 
young  coquette,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Alcanhir. 
But  he  has  doubts  of  the 
merits  of  this  marriage, 
and  consults  in  success- 
ion the  Aristotelian 
philosopher,  Pancrace, 
anil  the  Pyrrhonian  phi- 
losojiher ,  Marpliiiriu> , 
but  without  obtaining 
any  response.  All  Ihc 
same,  he  intends  break- 
ing his  word  to  Lord 
Alcantor.  But  Alcidas, 
Dorimene's  brother  and 
a  famous  duellist,  w  islies 
to  force  Sganarelle  to 
light  him  ;  and  Sgana- 
relle consents  to  tbe  inu- 
riaije  force.  No\\adays, 
the  Mariage  force  is  al- 
ways played  without  the 
ballet  ;    and    its    comic 

quality  is  better  appreciated,  notably  in  the  scenes  in  which  Sganarelle  consults  the  tAvo 
philosophers.     Here  Moliere  shoAA  s  he  had  inherited  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  Rabelais. 

1664.  That  same  year,  Moliere  again  wrote  for  the  feasts  given  at  the  court  a  comedy 
ballet,  in  five  acts.  La  Princesse  d'Elide.  The  princess  is  asked  in  marriage  by  Aris- 
tomene,  prince  of  Messene,  and  by  Thecjcle,  i)rince  of  Pyle.  But  she  loves  prince  luu-yale  of 
Uliaca,  and  he  returns  her  love.  The  two  lovers,' equally  proud,  do  not  wish  to  declare 
tbemselves.  The  residt  is  a  series  of  false  confidences  which  often  exhibit  finesse  and 
remind  one  of  Marivaux.  Finally,  the  princess,  hearing  that  the  prince  she  loves  is 
preparing  to  marry  her  cousin  Aglante,  sacrifices  her  pride.  A  comic  role,  that  of  the 
boulfon  Moron  (which  was  acted  by  Moliere),  lightens  those  subtle  discussions  about 
love;  while  interludes,  in  which  nuisic  plays  an  ingenious  |)art,  agreeably  break  these 
rather  slow  acts. —  Moliere  wrote  only  the  first  act  and  a  part  of  the  first  sc(uic  of  the 
second  in  verse,  writing  the  remainder  in  prose  because  he  was  pressed  for  lime. 

1664.  Tartuffe  2).  —  In  a  few  words,  this  is  the  subject  of  the  play  :  Orgon  is  a  bour- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  C3'cle,  p.  528. 

(2)  Morceaux  ehbisis,  8iid  cycle,  p.  535. 
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From  a  print  by  Jean  Lepautre  (1618-1682) 
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geois  who  has  made  a  second  marriage  Avith  Elmire,  and  has  from  his  first  marriage  a 
son,  Damis,  and  a  daughter,  Mariane.  His  mother,  Mme  Pernelle,  lives  with  him. 
Orgon  has  always  been  an  intelligent  man,  and  during  the  Fronde  troubles  has  behaved 
like  an  honest  and  loyal  subject.  But  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Tar- 
tuffe,who  has  presented  himself  under  the  guise  of  the  perfect  religious  man.  Orgon  is 
so  taken  with  him  that  he  gives  him  hospitality,  confides  his  secrets  to  him,  and 
promises  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  When  tlie  play  begins,  we  see  the  family, 
until  then  altogether  united,  divided  into  two  parties  for  and  against  Tartuffe.  In 
vain  Orgon's  brother,  Cleante,  advises  him  to  beware  oi  this  hypocrite  ;  in  vain 
Damis  surjirises  Tarluilo  declaring  his  love  to  Elmire  ;  nothing  can  unseal  Orgon's 
eyes  ;  he  sends  away  his  son,  and  wishes  to  force  Mariane  into  this  odious  marriage  and 
give  all  his  properly  to  Tartuffe.  However,  thanks  to  a  ruse  of  Elmire,  Orgon  is  at 
last  convinced  of  the  rascality  of  the  false  religious  character  of  the  man,  and  is  ready 
to  show  him  the  door.  But  Tartuffe,  holding  the  deed  of  gift  from  Orgon,  means  to 
desijoil  the  family  of  its  properly  and  have  Orgon  arrested,  wlien  fortunately 
the  intervention  of  the  king  brings  about  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  man. — 
The  history  of  this  play  is  curious.  It  was  first  played,  in  three  acts,  at  court  on  May  18, 
1664.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  piece  was  complete  or  not  in  this  first  form.  How- 
ever, upon  the  request  of  Anne  d'Autriche  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  king  would 
not  allow  its  being  given  in  public,  and  Moliere  read  it  in  the  salons  ;  it  was  even  played 
in  the  house  of  Monsieur  and  of  the  Princess  Palatine.  Moliere  was  authorised  to  give 
it  publicly  on  August  5,  1657,  but  he  made  several  changes  in  it  (tlie  nature  of  Avhich 
we  know  more  or  less  from  the  Lettre  sur  la  comcdie  de  V Imposlear ,  written  by  a  spect- 
ator), and  he  counted  ujjon  great  success.  But  the  following  day  Tartuffe  was  forbidden 
by  M.  de  Lamoignon,  first  president  of  Parliament.  The  king  was  then  in  Flanders. 
Moliere  sent  a  petition  to  him  by  two  of  his  actors.  La  Grange  and  La  Thorilliere,  which 
produced  no  immediate  result,  and  it  was  not  until  February  5,  1669,  that  Tartuffe  was 
definitely  authorised  to  be  played.  It  is  one  of  those  plays  which  raise  the  most  deli- 
cate question.  We  can  only  refer  the  student  to  the  innumerable  notices  anddissert- 
ations  which  Tartuffe  has  inspired  (1). 

1665.  Don  Juan.  —  After  the  first  interdiction  of  Tartuffe,  Moliere  was  obliged  to 
write  hastily  a  new  play  which  would  be  capable  of  drawing  the  iDublic.  The  Italian 
actors  were  then  playing,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Marais,  imitations  of  or 
adaptations  from  the  Don  Juan  of  Tirso  by  Molina  ;  and  the  subject  made  a  sensation. 
Moliere  therefore  also  wrote  a  Don  Juan.  He  rather  singularly  translated  the  title  of  the 
Italian  comedy, /?  Convitato  dipietra(Le  Convie  de  pierre)  as  Le  Fes  tin  de  Pierre.  Don  Juan 
is  the  "  grand  seigneur  mechant  homme  ",  who  mocks  God  and  men.  He  has  abandoned 
his  wife  Elvire,  to  marry  a  young  girl,  whom  he  wishes  to  ravish  from  her  fiance. 
A  tempest  casts  Don  Juan  and  his  valet,  Sganarelle,  on  a  coast ;  they  are  picked  up  by 
peasants,  and  Don  Juan  immediately  begins  making  love  to  two  country  girls,  Charlotte 
and  Mathurine.  Meanwhile,  he  is  pursued  by  Don  Carlos,  Elvire's  bruther,  and  by  an 
unexpected  chance,  Don  Juan  delivers  this  nobleman  from  a  band  of  brigands;  where- 
upon Don  Carlos  decides  to  let  him  live.  Don  Juan  comes  later  to  the  tomb  of  the  com- 
mander whom  he  formerly  killed  ;  he  makes  a  speech  to  his  statue  and  invites  it  to 
dinner.  The  statue  makes  a  gesture  of  acceptance.  In  the  following  act  we  see  the 
commander  seated  at  table  with  Don  Juan,  and  inviting  him  in  turn  to  sup  with  him. 
Don  Juan  goes  to  the  rendez-vous  ;  but  the  earth  opens,  flames  leap  forth,  and  Don  Juan 

(1)  See  especially  the  notices  in  the  classic  editions  (Hatier,.  Hact^ette,  Belin.Delagrave) ;  E.Rigal, 
1,  221  ;  Brunetiere,  Conferences  de  I'Odeon,  II,  and  Etudes  critiques,  1  and  IV  ;  E  Faguet, 
Propos  de  theatre;  J.  Lemaitre,  Impressions  de  theatre  (passim);  DouMic,  Etudes  sur  la  titterw 
turc  franraise,  1"  serie,  Perrin;  Raoul  Allier,  La  Cabale  des  Devots,  Hachette,  1902. 
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is  drawn  d<nvn  into  hell. —  Don  Juan  is  the  first  of  Moliere's  great  plays  in  five  acts 
written  in  prose.  The  public  received  it  with  no  less  favour,  applauding  especially 
those  passages  which  recalled  Tartuffe,  particularly  the  tirade  against  hypocrisy  in  the 
iifth  act.  But  Molieros  enemies  were  scandalised  by  the  boldness  of  some  of  the  scenes, 
anil  till'  autlior  liail  (o  make  some  corrections.  In  1(!77,  Thomas  (loi'iicillc  piil  Moliere'ji 
Ijon  .liKin  lull"  ^ersp,  softening  tlic  questionable  passages,  and  urnJiM'  lliis  form  llie  piece 
was  playeil  until  1840. 

lti(').5.  L'Amour  medecin.  —  This  comedy-ballet,  with  nnisic  Ijy  Lulli,  was  one  of  llic 
lirst  ]ilays  in  Axliicti  MoUere  attacked  and  ridiculed  doctors.  It  is  a  recasting  of  his 
Medecin  volant,  a  farce  he  had  composed  in  Uie  provinces.  A  rich,  miserly  bourgcHiis, 
Sganarelle.has  a  daugtilcr,  Lucinde,Avho  is  ill.  He  consults  his  neighbours, who  give  him 
all  sorts  of  interested  ad\ice  ("  Vous  eles  orfevre,  monsieur  Joss(^"|.  Lucinde  simply 
asks  her  father  to  bring  about  her  marriage.  But  Sganarelle  pays  no  attention;  he  is  too 
stingy  to  dower  his  daughter,  and  prefers  to  consult  four  (hjctors,  \\  ho  order  contra- 
dictory remedies.  Tln^n  comes  Clitandre,  the  youg  man  who  loxcs  Lucinde  ;  he  is  dis- 
guised as  a  iloctor,  auil  persuailes  the  father  that  his  daughter  is  mad,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  preteml  i<>  marry  her  to  him.  The  piece  ends  with  tin-  elopement  of  Lu- 
cinde.— The  consultation  of  tlie  ]ihysicians  in  the  second  act  is  ailoLiiliier  remarkable  as 
a  A\ilty  and  true  parody. 

1(J66.  Le  Misanthrope.  —  Alceste  bates  all  men,  for  their  l;uk  of  candour.  lie 
wonld  banish  from  society  all  the  hypocritical  conventions.  His  friend  Philinte,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  accepts  men  as  they  are.  New  Alceste,  by  a  singular  Contradiction, 
loves  a  cocpietlish  and  gossipjiing  young  widoAv,  Celimene.  The  action  of  IIk^  phiy  is 
very  simple :  Alceste  comes  to  Celimene's  house  to  bring  her  t(j  the  [)ojnt  of  saying 
whe.ther  or  not  she  will  marry  him,  but  is  always  prevented  from  doing  so. — In  the  first 
act,  he  is  wailing  for  Celimene,  Avlien  an  intellectual  nobleman,  Oronte,  arrives,  and 
reads  them  his  sonnet.  Alceste  finds  the  sonnet  detestable  and  tells  him  so  ;  Oronte  is 
angry  ;  a  duel  is  about  to  ensue,  and  Alceste  goes  out  w^ithout  seeing  Celimene.  — In  the 
second  act,  he  returns  with  her ;  visitors  arc  announced  ;  Alceste  desires  to  wait  until  he 
can  see  her  alone  and  come  to  an  understanding;  but  the  marslials  send  for  him  to  C(une 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  duel. — In  the  third  act,  another  obstacle  intervenes  ; 
Alceste  is  at  Celimene's  house,  when  the  prude  Arsinoe  arrives,  and  promises  to  give 
him  a  letb^r  A\hich  Celimene  has  written  to  Oronte;  Alceste,  jealous,  follows  Arsinoe. — 
In  th(>  fourth  act,  after  a  violent  scene,  Alceste  is  about  to  obtain  a  response  at  last  from 
Celimene,  Avhen  his  valet  Dubois  comes  to  seek  him  to  see  about  his  case  at  law.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  fifth  act,  Celimene  is  confronted  by  all  those  to  whom  she  has  Avritten 
notes,  and  who  have  all  shown  them  to  each  other.  Alceste,  more  generous,  offers  to 
marry  Celimene  if  she  will  consent  to  leave  society ;  as  she  hesitates,  he  refuses  her, 
and  declares  that  he  is  going  to  seek  "  sur  la  terre  un  endroit  ecarte  oii  d'etre  homme 
d'honneur  on  ait  la  liberie.  " — Le  Misanthrope  is  not  understood  now  in  the  same  way 
as  in  tlie  seveuteeulli  century.  Alceste  was  ttien  considered  as  a  very  honest  man,  no 
doubt,  but  an  absurd  one.  Hence  the  criticisms  of  Fenelon  (Lettre  a  I' Acndiniie)  and  of 
J.-J.  Rousseau  (Lettre  a  d'Alembert).  We  have  made  a  romantic  hero  of  him.  Le  Misan- 
thrope, with  its  simple  action,  in  which  all  the  incidents  are  evolved  from  the  prin- 
lipid  character,  Avilh  its  style  always  appro[)riate  to  the  speakers,  its  lofty  and  complex 
morality,  is  regarded  as  Moliere's  masterpiece.  Its  success  was  at  first  a  bit  doubtful  ; 
but  it  forced  its  way  and  took  first  rank  (1). 

In  the  same  year  Le  Medecin  mahjre  lui  was  produced.     It   is   said  that  Moliere  had  to 
[I)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  521. 
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compose  this  farce  in  order  to  sustain  Le  Misanthrope  wiiich  did  not  draAv  the  public. 
But  the  shorter  piece  did  not  accompany  the  play  until  after  the  latter's  twenty-fourth 
performance.  It  must  have  been  a  great  treat  for  the  spectators  to  witness  Moliere's 
impersonation  of  the  misanthropic  Alceste  and  the  droll  Sganarelle  in  the  same  repre- 
sentation.— We  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the  fabliaux,  that  Moliere  dreAV  mater- 
ial for  his  Medecin  malgri  liii  from  the  Vilain  Mire  {Le  Paysan  medecin).  Sganarelle  is 
a  woodcutter,  avIio  drinks  all  he  earns  and  beats  his  wife  Marline.  The  latter  plans  her 
revenge.  Two  characters  come  to  her  seeking  a  doctor  for  the  ilaugliter  of  Gerntitc, 
Lucinde.  Martine  tells  them  that  her  husband  is  a  great  doctor,  but  will  only  admit  it 
when  lie  has  been  well  beaten.  Sganarelle,  when  he  has  been  thoroughly  whipped, 
consents  to  call  himself  a  doctor.  They  take  him  to  Geronte's  liouse,  whom  he  confu- 
ses by  his  chatter,  and  he  pretends  to  diagnose  the  illness  of  Lucinde.  The  young  girl 
has  become  speechless,  but  it  is  only  a  trick  she  is  playing  upon  lier  father,  because  he 
lias  refused  to  let  tier  marry  Leandre.  Sganarelle  comes  to  an  understanding  willi 
Leandre,  who  disguises  himself  as  an  apothecary,  and  thus  being  able  to  reach  Lucinde, 
ho  carries  her  off.  Geronte,  in  a  fury,  wants  to  have  Sganarelle  hanged,  but  the  two 
fugitives  retvirn,  and  as  Leandre  is  to  be  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  Geronte  sees  no  further 
objection  to  tlie  marriage. 

1666-1667.  Here  we  must  group  three  pieces  which  Moliere  wrote  for  court  fetes  be- 
tween December  2,  1666,  and  February  20,  1667.  In  the  Ballet  r/«s  Muses,  arranged  by 
Benserade,  a  ballet  composed  of  Ihirleen  entries,  and  in  which  Louis  XIV,  Henriette 
d'Angleterre,  Mile  de  la  Valliere  and  Mme  de  Montespan  danced,  the  third  entree  was 
confided  to  Moliere,  and  he  wrote  Melicerte,  an  heroic  comedy-]iastoral. — Melicerte  was 
soon  replaced  by  La  Pastorale  comique ;  after  which  a  fourleeuth  entree  was  added,  in 
which  Moliere  placed  his  Le  Sicilien  on  L' Amour  peintre. 

1668.  Amphitryon.  —  This  piece  is  an  imitation,  in  free  verse,  and  almost  an  adapt- 
ation, of  Plautus'  Latin  comedy.  Of  this  Rotrou  had  already  made  a  French  version  in 
his  Les  Sosies  (1650).  l)\iring  the  absence  of  Amphitryon,  a  Theban  general,  Jupiter  has 
assumed  his  features  and  installed  himself  in  his  house.  In  the  same  way.  Mercury  pre- 
tends to  be  Sosie,  valet  of  Amphitryon.  When  the  master  and  slave  return,  they  lind 
themselves  confronted  by  their  doubles.  From  tliis  situation  result  various  coinplical- 
ions,  which  Jupiter  unravels  by  revealing  his  identity. —  Moliere  invented  the  character 
of  C/tf'ant/i/s,  Sosie's  Avife,  to  establish  a  complete  parallel,  and  gave  more  dignity  to  Hie 
character  of  Alcmene  (1). 

In  the  same  year,  Moliere  returned  to  farce  in  his  George  Dandin,  but  only  sucli  a 
farce  as  the  author  of  Le  Misanthrope  could  write.  For  this,  he  enlarged  his  sketch,  La 
Jalousie  du  Burbouille,  into  three  acts.  Tlie  bourgeois  Dandin  has  married  Angelique  de 
Sottenville,  daughter  of  a  ruined  nobleman.  Angelique  is  a  coquette,  who  alloAVs  Cli- 
tandre  to  pay  court  to  her.  Dandin  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  this,  but  is  the  dupe  of  all 
his  own  precautions,  and  it  is  he  avIio  is  obliged  to  excuse  himself  to  his  wife  and  his 
father-in-law.  He  sees  in  liis  misfortune  the  just  punishment  of  his  own  vanity.  "  It  is 
your  oAvn  fault,  George  Dandin !  "  George  Dandin  was  given  during  the  fetes  at  Versailles 
for  the  celebration  of  the  conquest  of  the  Franche-Comte. 

In  1668,  Moliere  Avrote  a  ncAv  play  in  five  acts,  in  prose,  and  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, L'Avare,  borrowed  from  various  sources,  among  others  Plautus'  Aulularia,  and 
Larivey's  Les  Esprits.  Plautus  had  depicted,  in  Aulularia,  a  poor  man,  Euclion,  avIio 
liaving  found  in  his  iireplace  a  pot  full  of  gold,  became  suspicious  and  uneasy,  like  La 
Fontaine's  shoemaker,  and  who  was  not  cured  of  his  misery  until  he  got  rid  of  his  pot 

(1)  Murceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  236. 
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as  a  dot  for  his  daughter.  la  Ilarpagoii  JNloIiere  paints  a  true  miser,  that  is  tu  say,  a 
very  rich  man  wlio  dares  not  spend  a  cent  of  his  riches,  and  continues  to  grow  richer 
by  the  practice  of  usury.  Harpagon  has  a  son  to  whom  he  refuses  to  give  any  money, 
and  who  consequently  borrows  it  at  a  high  rate  of  interest;  he  also  lias  a  daughter, 
whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  dowerless,  to  an  old  nobleman,  but  who  has  signed  a 
promise  of  marriage  U)  her  father's  steward,  Valere.  He  himself  wishes  to  marry  I  lie 
young  Mariano,  but  his  affection  for  lier  does  not  inspire  him  with  any  generosity. 
La  Fleche,  ^alet  of  Cleante,  son  of  the  miser,  steals  from  the  father  a  cash-box  containing 
10.000  ecus,  and  only  consents  to  return  it  if  Harpagon  will  renounce  his  marriage  to 
Mariane,  whom  Cleante  loves.  Finally,  a  paternal  recognition  ends  the  play  :  Marian(! 
and  Valere  are  the  children  of  Lord  Anselme  who  was  to  marry  Elise.  So  there  are  two 
marriages,  Mariane  and  Cleante,  and  Elise  and  Valere.  As  to  the  miser,  he  will  go  "  to 
see  again  his  Ijcloved  cash-box.  " 

ir)69.  Fnr  Ihc  court,  then  sojourning  at  Chambord,  Moliere  composed  Monsieur  de 
Pourceaugnac,  a  comedy-ballet  in  three  acts,  in  which  the  memories  Molieic  liad  pre- 
served of  his  provincial  life  are  more  vivid  than  in  any  other  of  his  plays.  M.  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac is  a  perfectly  absurd  limousin  nobleman,  who  comes  to  Paris  to  marry  Julie, 
daughter  of  Oronte.  liut  Julie  loves  Eraste,  whose  valet,  Sbrigani,  luidertakes  to  get  rid 
of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac.  The  cleverest  trick  he  plays  him  is  the  following:  He  sum- 
mons two  doctors  whom  he  tells  that  Pourceaugnac  is  mad.  The  doctors,  in  a  consult- 
ation A\hich  is  a  masterpiece  (like  the  one  in  VAmour  medecin),  declare  that  in  fact 
the  Limousin  is  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  have  him  placed  under  trealment.  Then,  they 
persuade  Oronte  that  Pourceaugnac  was  already  married,  and  he  is  threatened  aa  ith 
hanging  for  bigamy. — Finally,  Pourceaugnac,  furious,  quits  the  place,  and  Julie  is  free 
to  marry  Eraste. 

1670.  It  was  for  the  fetes  of  Saint-Germain  that  Moliere  gave  the  king  his  Les  Amants 
magnifiques  [magnifique  signifying  generous,  as  Laurent  le  Magniru[ue),  with  music 
by  Ijiilli.  Till'  court  then  returning  to  Chambord,  Moliere  was  summoned  and  produced 
Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  a  comedy-ballet,  Avilh  music  by  Lulli.  M.  Jourdain, 
the  son  of  a  rich  cloth  merchant,  is  ambitious  to  be  a  man  of  quality.  He  hires  a 
music-master,  a  dancing-master,  a  fencing-master,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy.  He 
allows  himself  to  b-  robbed  (jf  money  by  Durante,  who  "  speaks  about  him  in  the  king's 
chamber.  "  He  will  not  marry  his  daughter  Lucile  to  anyone  but  a  nobleman  (1). — 
Meanwhile,   Covielle,    valet  of  Cleante,  who  loves    Lucile,   invents  a   burlesque  strategy 

•  to  deceive  M.  Jourdain.  He  presents  Cleante  to  him  as  the  son  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
who  has  come  to  marry  his  daughter.  M.  Jourdain,  highly  flattered,  gets  himself 
appointed  mnmamouchi,  and  gives  Lucile's  hand  to  Cleante.  The  Turkish  "  diver- 
tissement "  which  terminates  the  piece,  Avas  then  of  ciu'rent  interest,  (jverything 
Turkish  being  fashionable  at  the  time,  and  Moliere  obtained  accurate  details  for  this 
from  Laurent   d'Arvieux,  who  had  just    returned  from  the  East  (2). 

1671.  Psyche,  another  "  divertissement,  "  is  a  tragedy-ballet  which  was  given  at  the 
Tuileries.  Moliere  founded  this  piece  upon  a  fable  related  by  Apuleius  in  his  Mela- 
morphoses,  and  already  used  in  a  ballet  byBenseradc  in  1656,  and  in  a  novel  by  La  Fon- 
taine in  1671.  This  is  Moliere's  version:  Psyche  is  such  a  beautiful  young  girl  that 
Venus  is  jealous  of  her  and  asks  the  god  of  Love  to  punish  her:  the  scene  between  him 
and  Venus  forms  the  prologue.     Psyche's   two   sisters,  Aglaure    and  Cidippe,   are  also 

(1)  Morceaux  cJioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  240. 

)2)  Concerning  the  Turkish  features  of  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  of.  the  edition  published  by 
M.  A.  Gaste  (Belin),  and  E.  Rigal,  vol.  II,  p.  195. 
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jealous  of  her.  T«a  princes  arrive  and  pay  court  to  Psyche,  hut  a  messeno:er  comes 
from  the  young  girl's  fattier  to  bring  her  to  him.  He  has  been  commanded  by  the  gods 
to  expose  his  young  daughter  in  a  desert  where  she  will  be  devoured  by  a  mhnster ;  he 
expresses  his  grief  and  leaves  her  ;  but  the  monster  is  the  god  of  Love  wlio,  touched 
by  Psyche's  beauty,  transports  her  to  a  magnificent  palace  and  becomes  her  husband. 
Ho  makes  only  one  condition,  that  Psyche  should  never  ask  his  name.  Psyche,  urged 
by  her  sisters,  insists  upon  knowing  Cupid's  name:  Cupid  disappears  at  once,  and  the 
])alace  becomes  again  a  desert.  Venus,  moved  byCupiil's  grief,  intervenes,  and  obtains 
frnni  Jupiter  Psyche's  pardon. — Molierc  wrote  only  the  first  act  of  this  piece,  the  first 
scene  of  Act  11  and  the  first  scene  of  Act  111  ;  the  remainder  was  written,  upon  Moliere's 
plan,  by  Curneille.     Quinniilt  wrot(!  the  verses  which  were  to  be  sung. 

1671.  Les  Fourbenies  de  Scapin.  —  This  comedy,  in  three  acts  of  prose,  was 
written  after  the  Phorinion  by  Terence.  Moliere  resumed  in  this  his  Italian  valets,  and 
included  also  a  farce  from  his  early  repertory  Gorgibus  dans  le  sac,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  a  celebrated  piece  of  buffoonery.  During  the  absence  of  his  father, 
Argante,  Octave  has  married  a  poor  young  girl  of  obscure  birth,  named  Hyacinthe  ;  his 
friend  Leandre,  son  of  Geronte,  wishes  to  marry  Zerbinette.  The  two  fathers  return: 
Argante,  who  intended  to  marry  his  son  to  a  daughter  of  Geronte,  wishes  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  Octave  and  Hyacinthe,  while  Geronte  is  furious  at  the  plan  of  his  son  to 
marry  Zerbinette,  to  which  he  refuses  to  give  his  consent.  Zerbinette,  furthermore, 
having  been  stolen  in  her  youth  by  the  gypsies,  can  only  be  delivered  on  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  mon(>y.  The  valet,  Scapin,  promises  the  two  young  men  to  relieve 
them  from  their  difficulties.  By  various  rascalities,  he  gets  the  necessary  money  from 
the  two  old  men,  and  avenges  himself  upon  Geronte  by  a  good  beating  (the  scene  of 
the  sack).  Fortunately  Geronte  recognises  his  own  daughter  in  Hyacinthe,  and  Argante 
bis  in  Zerbinette.     Everybody   forgives  Scapin  (1). 

■'  1()92.  La  Comtesse  d'Escanbagnas  —  Moliere  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
organising  fetes  at  Saint-Germiin  in  lionour  of  the  marriage  of  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother.  He  arranged  a  sort  of  Ballet  des  hallets,  in  which  he  interiJolatcd  interludes  from 
Psychi,  George  Dandin.  La  Pastorale  comiqne  and  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhoiuine.  The  whole 
was  rather  loosely  connected  by  a  pastoral,  now  lost.  Finally,  there  were  also  some 
scenes  in  dialogue  which  formed  An  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas.  In  this  again  we  find  recol- 
lections of  provincial  absurdities.  An  absurd  countess,  of  Angouleme,  imagines,  like 
Belisc  in  Les  Femmes  savantes,  that  everybody  is  in  love  with  her.  She  is  in  reality  pur- 
sued, because  of  her  fortune,  by  M.  Harpin,  a  tax  collector,  and  by  M.  Thibaudier, 
councillor  of  the  Parlement,  and  it  is  the  l:\\[ov  whom  she  decides  to  marry. 

1672.  Les  Femmes  savantes.  —  Moliere  at  length  found  time  to  finish,  and  have 
performed  in  his  own  theatre,  a  great  comedy  in  five  acts  of  verse,  Les  Femmes  savantes, 
which  is  an  enlargement  of  Les  Precieuses  ridicules. — The  good  bourgeois  Chrysale  has 
a  wife  named  Philaminte  and  two  daughters  named  Armande  and  Henriette.  Philamiutc 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Belise,  are  given  to  pedantic  learning,  and  her  daughter  Armande 
has  followed  her  example.  The  chief  ornament  or  her  salon  is  Trissotin,  an  absurd  and 
hypocritical  poet.  Young  Clitandre  had  asked  the  hand  of  Armande,  but  as  shehad  com- 
pelled him  to  wait  for  three  years,  he  transfers  his  disdained  love  to  Henriette.  Phila- 
minte wishes  Henriette  to  marry  Trissotiri,and  a  disagreement  results  between  the  father 
and  mother.  The  mother  is  triumphant  at  first,  thanks  to  C!irysal(;'s  weakness,  and 
Trissotin  seems  to  be  master  of  tlie  situation:     be   domineers    over   this  salon,  where  he 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle.  [>.  i'l'i. 
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forces  admiration  for  his  verses,  and  introduces  there  the  pedant  Vadius.  Henriette  is 
in  danger  of  marrying  Trissotin,  when  Ariste,  Chrysale's  brother,  annonncos  that  the 
family  is  ruined.  Immediately  Trissotin  retires,  because  it  is  the  dot  which  he  really 
wants.  The  news  was  false,  and  only  designed  to  unmask  the  mercenary  intellectual. 
Philaminte  then  consents  to  the  marriage  of  Henriette  with  Clitandre. — This  cOmedy 
raises  all  the  questions  relative  to  the  education  of  Avomen.  The  chief  point  sustained 
by  Moliere  is  that  pedantry  robs  women  of  their  iiatural  (pialities,  and  turns  them  aside 
from  their  true  duties. 

1673.  Le  Malade  imaginaire.  —  This  coinedy-ballet,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
Louis  XIV's  victorious  return  from  Holland,  was  not  given  at  court  but  on  the  stage  of 
the  Palais-Royal,  Avhere  it  achieved  great  success.  It  was  Molierc's  last  satire  upon  doct- 
ors.— Argan  is  an  imnginary  invalid,  devoting  all  his  attention  to  his  own  health.  He 
wishes  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  physi-cian,  M.  Diafoirus.  He  is  further- 
more urged  to  sacrifice  his  children  by  his  second  wife,  Heline,  who  makes  him  write 
his  will  in  her  favour.  Undeceived  by  his  brother  Beralde,  he  ends  by  consenting  to 
the  marriage  of  Angelique  and  Cleante,  Avhom  she  loves;  but  he  himself  becomes  a 
doctor,  and  there  is  a  ceremony  which  is  a  parody  of  the  reception  of  the  doctors  by  tlic 
Faculty,  in  the  seventeenth  century..  At  the  present  time,  this  comedy  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  presenting  to  the  public  all  the  players  of  a  company. — At  the  fourth  perform- 
ance, Moliere  was  attacked  by  illness,  and  though  he  managed  to  finish  playing  his 
part,  he  was  carried  home  to  die. 

Moliere,  the  Rules  and  the  Public— It  is  in  the  Critique  de  VEcole  desfemines 
that  Moliere  gives  us,  in  the  part  of  Dorante,  his  opinion  upon  the  rules  for 
play-writing.  "  There  are  only,  "  he  says,  "  a  few  observations  made  by 
common  sense,  concerning  things  which  may  destroy  what  pleasure  we  take  in* 
this  sort  of  poems...  The  same  common  sense  Avhich  made  these  observations 
formerly  can  also  make  them  to-day,  without  the  help  of  Horace  and  Aristotle.  " 
For  him,  as  for  Racine,  the  great  rule  was  to  give  pleasure.  But  to  whom?  To 
two  kinds  of  spectators  both  of  whom  Moliere  claimed  :  the  parterre  and  the 
court.  A  play  which  makes  the  court  and  the  parterre  laugh  togetlier,  had 
"  accomplished  its  object.  "  Moliere  defended  the  parterre  against  jesting 
marquises,  and  the  court  against  Lysidas  and  Trissotin.  Tliose  whose  judgnical 
he  repudiated  and  challenged  were  the  pedants,  prudes,  precieux,  fashionable 
people  whom  we  would  call  to-day  by  the  name  of  snobs  ;  in  short,  all  those 
who,  instead  of  "  yielding  to  things  which  really  touch  their  hearts,  "  seek 
"  reasons  for  preventing  them  from  enjoying  themselves  "  (1). — Moliere  has 
himself  defined  the  sort  of  comedy  he  wrote,  even  his  apparently  most  eccentric 
farces  :  "  When  you  portray  men,  they  must  be  portrayed  as  nature  made 
them.  These  portraits  must  resemble  the  originals,  and  if  they  are  not  recogn- 
ised, as  people  of  your  time,  you  have  failed.  It  is  a  strange  undertaking, 
this  trying  to  make  nice  people  laugh.  '' 

(1)  Cf.  H.  Hemon,  Courx  de  litterature,  Moliere,  p.  39 

(2)  Morceaux  ehoisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  524,  526,  52S. 
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Action  in  Moliere's  Comedies. — Moliere,  so  far  as  concerns  his  plots,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Italians.  He  knew  how  to  construct  a  piece  so  that  it  developed 
with  remarkable  smoothness,  making  the  incidents  give  rise  one  to  another, 
and  creating  motives  for  the  exits  and  entrances  of  his  actors  of  the  most 
unforeseen  kind  and  the  most  likely  to  piciue  curiosity.  We  cannot  agree  with 
certain  criticisms  upon  his  methods  in  this  respect;  foi*  nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  his  plots.  But  we  should  note  that  Moliere,  in  his  character  plays 
attaches  no  importance  to  the  plot  in  itself,  subordinating  it  almost  entirely  to 
the  psychological 
study.  His  object  is  to 
place  his  chief  charac- 
ters in  a  series  of  sit- 
uations which  will 
successively  bring  out 
all  the  points  in  their 
nature.  Thus  he 
shows  us  the  misan- 
thropy of  Alceste  in 
a  struggle  with  the 
faithful  friendship 
and  gentle  philoso- 
phy of  Philinte,  with 
the  conceit  of  Oronte, 
the  coquetry  of  Celi- 
mene,  the  stupidity 
of  his  valet,  etc.  He 
shows  us  Philaminte, 
the  woman  of  learn- 
ing, as  housekeeper, 
wife,  mother,  and  as 

an  admirer  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius.  Harpagon  is  successively  and  alternately, 
represented  as  the  head  of  his  family,  a  usurper,  and  an  amorous  old  man.  It 
is  as  if  a  compound  body  were  subjected  by  chemistry  to  a  series  of  reactions, 
in  order  to  divide  it  into  its  simple  elements.— This  operation  ended,  and  Moliere 
feeling  sure  that  he  has  decomposed  thoroughly  his  character,  suddenly  brings  on 
the  denouement.  Generally,  he  accepts  with  genuine  indilTerence  denouements 
a  I'ltnlienne,  that  is,  solutions  followed  by  marriag(\  in  L  Ecole  des  fenimes, 
L'Avare,  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  The  conclusion  of  Les  Femmes  Savanles  is 
that  of  a  vaudeville;  Tartuffe's  punishment  is  improbable;  Le  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme  and  Le  Malade  imaginaire  end  in  buffoonery.  But  Ave  must  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  merely  theatrical  denouement  from  the  real  ending  of  the 
play,  which  was  always  clearly  indicated  by  Moliere,  and  is  seized  at  once  by 


LE    MALADE    IMAGINAIRE 

From  a  print  by  Jean  Lepautre  (161S-1682). 
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reasonable  and  Ihoughlfiil  spectators.  The  real  denouement  of  Le  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme  lay  in  M.  Jourdain  going  mad;  that  of  Les  Femtnes  savantes  was  ilmi 
Ghrysale  was  incapable  of  resisting,  and  that  feminine  pedantry  disorganises  the 
family  because  Armande  remained  the  victim;  that  of  Le  Malade  imaginaire  is 
that  Argante  was  morally  incurable;  that  of  L'Avare,  not  in  the  gratitude  of 
Thomas  d'Alburci  and  his  children,  but  iti  llarpagon's  remark,  "  Let  us  go  and 
look  at  my  dear  cash-box  again  !  "  One  play  only,  the  masterpiece,  does 
without  any  artificial  denouement,  that  is,  Le  Misanthrope  :  and  it  is  also  the 
flnished  type  of  Moliere's  conception  of  action;  it  is  his  "  play  for  con- 
noisseurs. "  When,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  superficial  and  ephemeral 
absurdities  of  a  man,  we  portray  in  the  very  beginning  his  vices  or  his 
eccentricities,  we  are  compelled  to  leave  him  at  the  denouement  just  as  he 
was  in  the  first  scene;  the  situations  have  changed,  but  his  character  remains 
the  same. 

The  Characters.  Moliere  as  an  Observer  of  Mankind  and  of  his  own 
Time.  —  Wliat  kind  of  characters  has  Moliere  introduced  into  his  so  broadly 
constructed  ph^ys  '?  He  himself  has  told  us  that  he  painted  from  nature;  aud  he 
had  been  surnamed  "  The  Observer.  "  In  fact,  Moliere's  chief  merit  is  that  he 
gives  the  impression  of  truth,  even  though  he  sometimes  develops  to  the  point 
of  caricature  the  characters  he  portrays.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  genius,  at  once  so  natural  and  so  theatrical.  The  least  important  of  his 
characters  are  alive  :  a  valet  who  brings  in  a  letter,  like  I^ubois  in  Le  Misanthrope, 
or  the  poor  man  in  Don  Juan,  or  the  apothecary  in  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  or 
^1.  Loyal  in  Tartuffe,  are  just  as  vivid  in  their  way  as  the  chief  characters.  This 
gift  of  intense  life  is  possessed  by  Moliere  in  the  same  degree  as  Shakespeare. — 
When  Moliere  completely  studies  an  eccentricity  or  a  vice,  his  chief  preoccup- 
ation is  to  place  the  individual  incarnating  it  in  the  social  milieu  most  likely  to 
exjplain  and  bring  out  tlie  vice,  and  to  suggest  moral  reflections.  That  is  why 
most  of  Moliere's  greatest  comedies  have  for  their  setting  the  home  of  a  bour- 
geois family.  What  do  we  care,  in  fact,  if  an  old  bachelor  hoards  his  money 
and  dies  of  hunger  on  a  mattress  filled  with  money;  or  if  he  believes  himself  a 
great  lord  and  is  ruined  by  his  vanity;  or  if  he  drugs  himself  all  day  and 
oscillates  between  iiis  doctor  and  his  apothecary?  Or,  at  least,  what  conse- 
quences would  such  vices  and  eccentricities  have  upon  society  ?  In  the  same 
way,  if  an  old  maid  like  Belisc  opens  her  salon  to  all  the  Trissotins  of  her  time, 
and,  for  love  of  Greek,  kisses  all  the  Vadius  in  Paris,  what  Avould  that  mean  to 
us  ?  But  Harpagon,  M.  Jourdain,  Argante  are  fathers  of  families,  and  in  indulg- 
ing their  manias,  they  cause  the  misfortunes  of  all  who  surround  them.  And 
Philaminte  is  a  wife  and  mother;  her  absurdity  blinds  her  and  makes  her 
egotistical,  and  this  causes  Ghrysale  to  suffer.  We  can  conceive  the  effect  of  an 
eccentricity  so  situated;  it  arouses  resistance  and  reaction;  it  brings  out  other 
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eccentricities  or  opposing  vices,  sucli  as  prodigality,  stupidity,  impcrlinence, 
wcaicness,  vulgarity.     Tliat  is  life. 

Moliere  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  placing  his  characters;  lie  composes  them 
of  a  sufficient  nuniher  of  elements  so  that  they  may  have  in  lliemselves  the 
complevity  of  niilinc,  and  like  nature,  Ihcy  are  sometimes  enigmatical.  Take 
for  instance  the  old  cnnnndgeon,  llarpagon,  who  denies  Ihe  nccessilies  of  life  to 
Ills  cliildren,  and  goes  out  l)y  niglit  to  steal  the  oats  fioni  his  horses  :  he  wishes 
lo  marry  again.     At 

first,  this  seems  ah-  EP^TTT-p^W^ — t'v:? "'■'-:-:,■?'- "■f'T»'BT!ii' 
surd  and  contradict- 
ory ;  but  no,  it  is 
only  a  wliim  whicli 
will  make  his  avar- 
ice more  evident 
still,  for  this unsuii- 
iible  love  has  no 
moreeffectupon  his 
one  real  passion , 
than  his  fatherly 
duty  liad.— Alceste 
is  a  virtuous  and 
stubborn  man, en  ra- 
ged against  all  the 
vices  of  the  lime  — 
whom  does  he  love  ? 
Celimene,  the  co- 
quette. And  liow 
can  we  explain  that, 
being  so  candid  and 
so  estimable,  he  was 
al  Ihe  same  time  so 
absurd? — And  Tar- 

tufTe,  what  is  he  in  reality?  To  what  extent  was  he  a  devoni  man,  crim- 
inally sincere,  who  interpreted  even  the  precepts  of  religion  in  favour  of  l\is 
own  passions,  or  a  hypocrite  who  pretended  to  respectalile  belief?  lie  is  wise 
who  will  never  reply  to  this  question,  and  he  is  vain  who  lliinks  lo  solve  Ihe 
mystery.  Tarlutfe  is  a  singular  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  imposture,  as  Alceste 
is  of  virtue  and  pcide,  and  I'hilamiute  of  admirable  stoicism  and  silly  feminine 
vanily,  etc.     That  is  life. 


A    COMEDY    SCE.NE 

From  a  print  by  Jean  Ze_pni(/re  (1618-16S2). 

One  \\ill  notice,  on  the  riglit  and  left  of  the  scone,  the  spectators 

are  seated  on  hm;?  benches. 


Moliere's  Tragedy.  —  And,  as  life  is  like  that,  so  is  it  in  reality  much  more 
sad  than  laughable.     Mussel  has  excellenty  defined  :  "  Celie  male  gaite  si  triste 
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et  siprofonde,  Que  lorsqu^on  vient  dfen  rire,  on  devrail  en  pleurer. ''  All  of  Moliere's 
great  comedies  —  VEcole  des  femines,  Le  Misanthrope,  UAvare,  Les  Femmes  sa- 
vantes,  and  some  of  the  farces,  like  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomnie  and  Le  Malade 
iinaginaire —  could  be  made  into  genuine  dramas.  A  guardian  flouted  by  a 
''petite  peste  "  whom  he  is  honestly  in  love  with;  a  sincere  man,  like  Alceste, 
victimised  by  a  coquette ;  a  father,  Ilarpagon,  detested  by  his  children ;  a 
M.  Jourdain  or  an  Argante  sacrificing  their  families  to  their  manias — all  these 
are  situations  far  from  comical  in  themselves.  And  Molicre  does  not  avoid 
serious  scenes  as  is  sometimes  untruly  said.  What  pathos  lies  in  the  explanat- 
ions between  Alceste  and  Celimene  !  What  a  shudder  jiasses  over  the  audience 
Avhen  old  Harpagon,  cursing  his  son,  the  son  replies:  "  Je  n'ai  que  f aire  de  vos 
dons!  "  And  we  feel  a  kind  of  terror  when  Argante,  pretending  to  be  dead, 
Belise  intones  her  cynical  triumphant  couplet.  But  though  Moliere  feels,  and 
makes  us  feel,  the  tragic  depths  of  his  subjects,  he  does  not  prolong  the  feeling, 
but  quickly  dissipates  seriousness,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  by  the  force  of  truth.  As  Alceste  and  Celimene  begin  to  wound  each  other, 
the  marshals'  envoy,  or  the  valet  Dubois  enter  unexpectedly  ;  the  sudden  arrival 
of  La  Fleche,  bringing  the  cash-box,  after  the  scene  of  the  cursing,  plunges  us 
again  into  the  movement  of  the  plot;  the  "  resurrection  "  of  Argante  and  Ihe 
flight  of  Belise  bring  back  again  the  farcical  character  of  the  play,  and  the  piece 
as  a  whole  is  irresistibly  laughable  and  gay. — Moliere  is  an  observer  whose  first 
conception  of  life  would  be  sad,  as  might  be  surmised  from  his  great  melan- 
choly eyes  and  Avrinkled  brows,  liis  first  movement  would  be  toAvards  drama, 
and  at  first  to  "  take  things  tragically,"  but  reflection  Avould  soon  show  liini 
the  absurdity  of  things.  Who  was  it  who  said:  "  The  world  is  a  tragedy  for 
him  who  feels,  and  a  comedy  for  him  who  thinks  ?  " 

Moliere's  Morals.  —  Moliere  has  been  accused  of  being  immoral.  Among 
the  most  unfavourable  opinions  must  be  recalled  those  of  Bossuet  {Maximes  sur 
la  coniedie),  Fenelon  (Letlre  a  VAcademie)  and  J. -J.  Rousseau  {Lettre  a  d'Aleni- 
bert).  Bossuet  wrote  :  "  lie  has  shown  to  our  century  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  morals  of  the  theatre,  which  attacks  only  the  absurdities  of  the  world, 
leaving  it  all  its  corruption.  "  Fenelon  and  Jean-Jacques  both  accused  him, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  words,  '■  of  having  made  vice  seem  agreeable,  and  virtue 
ridiculously  austere.  " 

1°  in  this  discussion  we  should  first  put  the  question:  "  What  sort  of  moral 
teaching  should  be  demanded  of  the  theatre? ''  If  we  consider  comedies  and 
farces,  it  is  sufficient  that  Ihe  subject  should  be  decent,  and  cause  laughter  with- 
out giving  olTense.  .  As  soon  as  a  comedy  portrays  life  and  society,  should  the 
author  be  compelled  to  take  the  part  of  virtue  against  vice?  INow  consider  this  : 
if  an  author  creates  artificial  characters,  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  his  own 
vill    leads     them    on    to    reward    or    punishment,    intelligent    speclalors    wil 
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feel  at  once  that  this  morality  is  not  that  of  life.  Comedy  can  only  be 
moral  through  the  truth  of  its  characters.  Morality  in  comedy  may  be  reduced 
to  this:  choose  situations  which  in  themselves  are  not  immoral,  but  place  the 
characters,  with  human  weaknesses  or  virtues,  in  the  midst  of  the  true  tempt- 
ations of  life ;  to  show  that  those  who  yield  to  vice,  passion,  pride,  or  varj»,y  in  all 
its  forms,  sooner  or 
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later  suffer  unliappy 

consequences  ;   and 

I  li;i  I,    t  li  ose    Avho 

resist  their  evil  tend- 
encies, even  though 

poor,  liave  the  sup- 
erior satisfaction  of 

the  approval  of  their 

conscience,  and  the 

esteem  of  the  world. 

Evidently,  tliis  is  not 

high  Christian  mo- 

i-ality  ;   but  though 

inferior  to  it,  it  is 

not  opposed  to  it. 
2°  Was  this   Mo- 

liere's    method? 

Nearly  always,  yes. 

Selfish  and  vicious 

people,  in  Moliere's 

plays,  are  punished 

by  the  scorn  of  good 

people,  and  often  by 

personal    failure, 

such  as  Sganarelle, 

Arnolphe,  and  Tar- 

tuffe.     Others,  like 

Ilarpagon,  M.  Jourdain,  Argante  and  Armande,  though  they  seem  to  succeed,  are 

finally  punished  by  being  abandoned  by  their  own  people,    or   by  the  foreseen 

consequences  of  their  folly.— But   Moliere  has   been    accused    of  ridiculing  the 

authority  of  fathers,  guardians  and  husbands.     To  this  we  may  reply  that    Mo- 

liei-e  did  not  take  the  impertinent  son,   Cleante's,  part    against  Harpagon,    nor 

Agnes'  against  Arnolplie,  nor  Angelique's  against  George  Dandin.     But  he  warns 

all  those  who  possess  authority  that  a  bad  use  of  it  may  have  bad  consequences. 

iW  here  then  would  lie  the  lesson  for  Arnolphe,   if  Agnes'  manoeuvre  liad   not 

Isucceeded?— Another  objection  :  Moliere  gives  great  parts   to  rascals   or  vicious 
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FRAGMENT  OF  THE  Begislre  de  Lagrange. 
A  copy  of  the  page  where  the  death  of  Moliere  is  noted. 
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men,  and  ridicules  good  people  :  thus  Tartuffe  has  distinction,  and  it  is  Orgon  who 
amounts  to  nothing  ;  tlie  little  marquis  in  George  Dandin  is  witty  and  knowing, 
while  Dandin  is  a  fool  ;  Gelimene  manages  to  have  her  oavu  way  by  lies  and 
coiirtseys,  while  Alceste  is  duped,  etc.  Molicre  has,  then,  made  good  people 
seem  ridiculous.  But,  according  to  the  very  judicious  observation  of  E.  Faguet, 
Moliere  Avas  right.  It  is  only  absurd  good  people — that  is,  those  who  Ihrougli 
weakness  or  vanity,  have  been  deceived  by  rascals — who  should  be  given  a  les- 
son by  whicli  they  may  profit.  Tlie  comic  poet  warns  Ihem.  He  warns  the 
Orgons,  the  true  religious  people,  that  there  aic  'I'artuffes,  and  the  I'hilamintes 
tliat  tiiere  are  Trissotins  ;  lie  warns  tlie  Geoi'ge  Dandins  of  the  danger  of  mis- 
alliances ;  and,  though  llic  lesson  must  first  make  them  suiTer,  he  warns  Alcestes 
against  Gcliinencs  (1)  — Finally,  it  is  said  truly  that  JNIoliere  upholds  and  de- 
fends nature  against  all  who  would  deform  or  enslave  it.  In  this  sense,  he 
would  be  a  disciple  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  Without  doubt;  but  we  must 
understand  Avhat  is  meant  by  the  Axord  "  iialtne  ",  precisely  because  of  tlie 
inexact  relation  it  may  suggest  betwec?i  Aloliere  and  liis  predecessors  or  success- 
ors. Nature  must  here  be  understood  as  reasonable  and  disciplined.  Moliere 
has  never  preached  in  favour  of  the  instincts  nor  of  complete  liberty;  he  is,  as  has 
been  said,  •'  law-maker  for  good-breeding  ";  lie  always  deals  with  man  in  socie- 
ty, among  his  own  kind,  and  oliligcd  lo  regulate  his  conduct  and  morals  accord- 
ing to  the  duties  of  his  condition.  Must  we  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  Moliere's 
philosophy?  The  word  is  perhaps  too  ambitious  ;  for  tlie  principles  of  this  phi- 
losophy, when  collected,  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  essential  laws  of  comedy, 
and  appear  to  have  been  held  in  common  by  all  those  who,  writing  to  make  llie 
public  laugh,  have  been  indulgent  censors  or  sceptical  interpreters  of  life. 

We  have  defended,  or  rather  done  our  best  to  explain  Moliere's  morals.  l?ut 
does  this  mean  that  there  is  no  i-eal  objection  against  them?  Evidently,  no. 
Moliere  wishes  to  please,  and  does  not  always  please  by  excellent  ineans  ;  he 
flatters  certain  prejudices  and  certain  instincts  ;  he  mixes  sometimes  question- 
able jests  among  noble  and  great  subjects  (!2).  I  may  believe  very  sincerely  in 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  yet  think  it  imprudent  to  liandle  the  question 
of  hypocrisy  on  the  stage.  And  though  1  may  assure  myself  that  he  wished  to 
give  salutary  lessons  to  fathers  and  husbands,  I  may  fear  all  the  same  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  fools,  he  has  ridiculed  marriage  and  paternity  :  and  there  are  a 
number  of  fools  in  a  theatrical  audience.  But  there  again  he  must  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  many  extenuating  circumstances,  when  we  compare  him  Avith 
his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries,  even  with  a  few  of  his  successors  ; — so 
much  so  that,  for  any  I'easonable  Frenchman,  Moliere's  morals  are  healthy,  pro- 
vided Ave  do  not  seek  in  them  anything  he  has  not  put    there  himself, 


(1)  As  to  Alceste,  see  the  chapter  on  J. -J.  Rousseau. 

(2)  Cf.  E.  RiGAL,  vol  I,  p.  181. 
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Moliere's  Style. —   His  style  is  thoalrical ;  and  therefore,  at  various  periods, 
lie  has  provoked  criticism  sometimes  from  purists,  like  La  Bruyere,  sometimes 
from  v^riters  not    familiar  with   the    theatre,    like    Fenelon.     The  former  said  : 
"  All  Ihal    Molierc    needed  Avas  avoidance    of   jargon  and    barbarisms,    and    to 
write  purely.  "  {Caracleres,  ch.  I)  And    Fenelon  :...  "  While   thinking    well,  he 
often  speaks  badly  ;  using  the   most  forced  and  least  natural  phrases.     Terence 
said  in    four  words,  with  the  mosl  elegant   simplicity,  what  this  writer    cannot 
say  without  a   multitude    of    metaphors  approacliing  balderdash.     I  place    his 
prose  high  above  liis  verse...  Bui,  in  general,  he  seems  to  me  incapable  of  speak- 
ing simply  enough,  even  in  prose,  to  express  all  the  passions   {Leltre  a  VAcade- 
mie,  ch.  VII)."       Have  these  reproaches,  easy  to  explain  relatively,  much  value 
in  themselves?     It  must  be  admitted  that   Moliere  wrote  very  rapidly,  wiielher 
in  verse  or  prose  ;  which  resulted,  especially  in  his  verses,  in  a  few  labored  pass- 
ages, a  few  somewhat  incoherent  metaphors,   and  some    traces  of  nonsense. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moliere  had  such  an  object- 
ive dramatic  genius  that  he  wrote  each  role  from    (he   dictation  of  his  charact- 
ers.    The  marquises  and    the  young   dandies   naturally  speak  the  oven-refined 
slightly  precieux  language,  of  fashionable  people,  and  lliat  was  a  sort  of  jargon 
for  which  Moliere    Avas    not   responsible.     The    fat    bourgeois,    like   Chrysale, 
M.  Jourdain,  Mme    Jourdain,    M.   Josse,   M.  Dimanche  speak  good,  plain,  lively 
French,  that  of  the  Palais   and  the  shops.     And  the  servants   talk  in    any  Avay, 
sometimes    with  proverbs   from   the   city    market,  sometimes  with    their  own 
provincial  accents.     Artisans  use  the  metaphors  and  phraseology  of  their  crafts. 
Moliere  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  how  much  social  environment  fashions  and 
deforms  in  time  Hie  individual.     Compare  the  styles  of  the  dancing-master,  the 
tutor    in  philosophy,    tiie  fencing-master   in   the   Bourgeois  gentilhomme  ;  study 
Tartulle's  and  M.  Jourdain's,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that,  long  before  Dide- 
rot, Moliere  gave  each  social  condition   its  own  language.     In  a   word,  Moliere 
has  no    style,  or,  he  has  as  many  styles  as  he  has  different  characters ;  in  which 
respect  lie  is  infinitely  superior  to  Regnard,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais  and  Dumas 
fits.     Never  did  Moliere  make  an  elVort  to  seem  witty.     The  naive  persons  and 
the  imbeciles  in  his  plays  always  remain  true   to  themselves.     And  the  student 
will  recall  tlic  reply  of  Dorante,  in  the  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  feinmes,  to  Hie  llip- 
pant  marquis,  who  makes  fun  of  a  silly  remark   of  Arnolphe's  :  "  The  author 
did  not  Avrite  that  to  be  in  itself  a  Avitticism,  but  a  remark  Avhich  characterises 
the  speaker.  " 

IV.  —  AFTER    MOLIERE. 

After  Moliere,  it  suffices  to  note  two  comic  writers  (since   Ave  connect  Dan- 
court  and  Regnard  Avith  the  eighteenth  century) : 
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BOURSAULT  (1638-1701)  has  already  been  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
part  he  took,  somewhat  thoughtlessly  in  the  quarrels  about  Racine  and  Mo- 
liere.  He  was  also  an  ennemy  of  Boiieau's.  Of  his  numerous  comedies,  we 
may  mention  Le  Mercure  galant  (1683),  Esope  a  la  ville  (4690),  Esope  a  la  cour 
(1701).  Le  Mercure  galant  is  occasionally  played  even  now.  II  is  an  amusing 
piece  a  tiroirs,  several  scenes  from  which^Les  Bavardes,  La  Rissole  and  Merlin — 
are  quoted  iii  all  the  Miscellanies  (1).  Boursault's  style  is  easy, amusing,  and  has 
not  grown  too  old-fashioned. 

BARON  (10o3-17;29),  a  celebrated  actor  in  Moliere's  troupe,  went  over  to  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  after  the  latter's  death.  As  an  author  he  had  some  success. 
His  best  comedy,  in  prose,  which  forms  a  transitional  link  between  Moliere  and 
Dancourt,  is  Vflomnie  a  bonnes  fortunes  (1686) ;  Moncade,  a  sort  of  new  Don 
Juan,  was,  before  tlie  appearance  of  Le  Chevalier  a  la  mode,  a  significant  type. 

Foundation  of  the  Coniedie-Fran9aise  (1680).  —  After  Moliere's  deatli,  liis 
troupe,  the  direction  of  which  his  Avidow  had  undertaken  with  the  actor  La 
(Irange,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  theatre  of  the  Palais-Royal,  which  Lulli  took 
possession  of  in  May,  1673.  The  troupe  established  itself  in  the  rue  Guene- 
gaud,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Marais  troupe  to  make  one  company.  Finally, 
on  June  23,  1680,  an  order  of  the  king  united  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne with  the  other  two  troupes,  and  La  Comedie-Fran^aise  was  founded. 
Through  many  vicissitudes  and  frequent  moving,  it  has  endured  to  the  present 
time,  and  preserved  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  stage. — Moliere's  AvidoAv  mar- 
ried in  1677  the  actor  Guerin  d'Estriche. 
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CHAPITER  \I. 


LA  FONTAINE  AND  THE  FABLE. 


SUMMARY 

r  From  the  lime  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  writing  of  fables  had  never  ceased. 
Several  collections  had  appeared,  before  La  p'ontaine,  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury. 

2"  LA  FONTAINE  (1621-1695)  led  the  easy-going  life  of  the  dreamer  and 
epicure.  He  first  published  his  Contes  :  then,  in  1668,  six  books  of  Fables, 
dedicated  to  the  Dauphin;  in  i67(S-79,  five  other  books,  and  in  1694,  his  twelfth. — 
An  independent  genius,  both  lyric  and  dramatic,  he  found  in  the  fable  the  form 
which  best  suited  him.  He  restored  the  genre  and  appropriated  it;  he  made 
3.  little  comedy  of  it  ;  lie  knew  animals  and  depicted  them,  not  as  a  naturalist, 
but  according  to  popular  tradition. — By  the  amplitude  and  variety  of  his  pict- 
ures, the  naivete  and  richness  of  his  style,  La  Fontaine  is  "  the  French  Homer.  " 
—His  morality  is  not  didactic:  it  makes  a  statement,  and  warns  us. — As  a 
writer,  La  Fontaine  is  classic,  but  with  more  freedom  and  g-auJoiserie  than 
his  contemporaries. 

3°  AFTER  LA  FONTAINE,  more  fables  were  written  by  FURETIERE, 
BOURSAULT,  etc. 
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DECORATED     LETTER 

of  the  end  of  XVII  oenturv 


I.  —  THE  FABLE,  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  LA  FONTAINE. 

E  have  seen  how  popular  the  fable  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  sixteenth  cenlury  converted  it  into  a  more 
learned  genre.  Correct  Latin  translations  of  .Esop, 
particularly  that  made  by  Laurentius  Valla  in  Italy, 
and  the  publication  of  the*  genuine  text  of  Phedre  by 
Pierre  Pithou,  led  the  humanists  to  compose  literary 
fables.  Among  the  fabulists  of  the  French  Renaissance 
must  be  mentioned  :  GILLES  C0RR02ET,  who 
published  in  1542  the  Fables  da  ires  ancien  Esope 
plirygien,  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin  —(did  La  Fontaine 
remember  this  when  he  dedicated  his  own  to  the  son 
of  Louis  XIV  ?)— GUILLAUME  HAUDENT,  who 
published  in  15i7  Trois  cent  soixanfe-six  apologues 
d' Esope,  —  and  GUILLAUME  GUEROULT,  author  of  ttie  Premier  livre  des 
embleines  (t5o0),  in  which  are  interpolated  twenty-seven  fables.  Of  Ilaudent 
and  of  Gueroult.we  have,  under  ditl'erent  titles,  some  versions  of  the  subject 
treated  by  La  Fontaine  in  Les  aniinaux  malades  de  la  peste ;  and  tlie  beauty 
of  La  Fontaine's  fable  does  not  lead  us  to  forget  a  feVv  excellent  qualities 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessors  (1).— Besides  the  fabulists  properly  so  called, 
we  should  note  the  charming  fable  inserted  by  Marot  in  his  Epitre  a  Lyon  Ja- 
met  (1526);  and  when  later  ou  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  Le  Lion  el  le  Ral,  he  was 
not  equal  to  his  model. — Finally,  in  prose,  Rabelais  publislied,  in  the  prologue 
of  tlie  Quart  livre,  a  very  picturesque  version  of  the  fable  Le  Bucheron  et  Mer- 
cure;  — and  there  are  also  Le  Savetier  Blondeau  {Le  Savetier  el  le  Financier)  and 
La  Laitiere  by  Bonaventure  des  Periers,  and  VOurs  el  les  deux  Compagnoiis  by 
Philippe  de  Commines. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  : — Mathurin  Rcgnier  inserted,  in  his  satire  III, 
Le  Mulet,  le  Loup  el  la  Lionne  (subject  treated  by  La  Fontaine  in  his  Le  Renard, 
le  Loup  et  le  Cheval)  (2);  there  are  also  the  collections  of  PIERRE  BOISSAT 
(1633),  and  of  AUDIN  (1648);  and  above  all  the  Latin  translation  of  Isop  by 
MESLIER  (1629;,  in  which  last  work  are  some  very  good  descriptions.  "  This 
work  rings  sometimes  like  La  Fontaine's ;  the  methods  are  the  same ;  and  perhaps 
we  should  note  these  resemblances  more  carefully  as  Meslier's  Esope  was 
certainly  a  classic  in  the  college  of  Reims  where  our  great  fabulist  acquired  his 
education  (3)  ". 

Here  we  should  also  note  the  appearance,  in  16i4,  of  the  Livre  des  Lumieres, 


(i)  As  to  these  fabulists,  see  F.  GoDEFROY,3/oj-feaM.r  choisis  du  seizieme  siccle,  and  L.  Levrault 
La  Fable  (Evolution  du  genre),  Paris,  Delaplane. 
'  (2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  190. 
(3)  Levrault,  La  Fable,  p.  69. 


^  /('<///  (le  Id  ^J'OllldUIC 


LA    FOTAINE 


From  the  poitiait  painted  by  Ch.  JLebrun  (1(519-1090) 
and  engraved  by  G.  Edelinck  (1649-1707). 
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ou  la  condaite  des  rois,  compose  par  le  sage  Pilpay.  This  Avas  (laulinicr's  more 
or  less  free  translation  of  the  celebrated  coUeclion  of  oriental  tales,  Calila  et 
Diinna,  Avhich  had  already  been  used  by  medieval  preachers  and  writers  of 
fables. 

II.  —  LA  FONTAINE  (1621-1695). 

Biography.  Infancy  and  Youth  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  was  born  al  Chalcau- 
Thierry  on  July  8,  16"21,  in  a  house  which  still  exists  and  has  been  converted 
into  a  sort  of  museum.  His  father,  Charles  de  La  Fontaine,  a\  as  Master  of  \\  aters 
and  Forests  and  captain  of  the  hunt;  he  was  the  son  of  a  draper.  Jean  took 
many  Avalks  in  the  forest  with  his  faliier,  and  soon  by  himself,  and  read  \\  hat- 
ever  he  liked  in  tJie  ample  library  of  his  grandfather.  But  it  is  an  error 
describe  him  as  a  vagabond  scholar.  A  humanist  willi  sucli  profound  and 
assured  learning  as  his  must  have  studied  Latin  assiduously  from  early  cliildhood. 
La  Fontaine's  fame  was  from  an  early  date  coloured  by  legend;  and  tiie  lazy 
and  ignorant,  believing  themselves  possessed  of  genius,  have  ascribed  to  one 
of  tlie  most  learned  and  thoughtful  of  all  French  writers  the  mere  luck  of 
talent. 

Sojourn  at  Chateau-Thierry.  —  Under  the  inlluence  of  reading.  La  Fontaine 
lliouglil  he  had  an  ecclesiastical  vocation,  and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  entered 
the  Oratoire,  wliere  lie  remained  more  than  a  year.  After  this  he  became  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1644  was  again  at  Chateau-Thierry  Avhere  he  stayed  for  ten  years, 
making  only  a  few  journeys  to  Paris  and  Reims.  At  twenty-seven  he  married, 
in  Paris,  Mile  Alarie  Hericart,  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  of  La  Fcrte- 
Milon.  His  Avife,  it  appeared,  had  none  of  the  qualifies  of  order  and  judgment 
Avhich  Avould  have  balanced  the  faults  of  L?  F'ontaine;  she  preferred  intellectual 
occupations  and  romances  to  housekeeping,  and  her  dreaming  and  careless 
husband  liked  Avell-ordered  houses.  So  he  lived  most  of  the  time  Avith  other 
people.  At  tlie  same  time.  La  Fontaine  had  inherited  his  father's  situation,  of 
Avhjch  he  remained  titulary  until  167:2  and  Avhich  he  filled  very  badly.  During 
this  time,  in  fact,  he  Avas  accumulating  by  reading  and  revery  the  material  he 
Avas  soon  to  utilise  in  his  Conies  and  Fables.  His  friendship  Avith  the  learned 
and  charming  Maucroix,  Avhich  attracted  liim  often  to  Reims,  gave  him  more 
and  more  a  lasLe  for  the  ancients  and  the  Italians.  He  composed  many  little 
poems  for  provincial  circles,  in  Avhich  facile  humour  made  up  for  abstraction; 
l)ul  Hie  translation  of  Terence's  Eiiniiclnni  which  he  published  in  1654,  marked 
his  real  debut  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  shoAvcd  iiim  to  be  a  studious  humanist. 
As  he  began  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  a  poet.  La  Fontaine  neglected  his  busi- 
ness more  and  more,  and  his  affairs  became  much  embarrassed.  It  often 
happens  to  those  Avho  have  a  horror  of  chicanery  to  be  condemned  to  continual 
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lilifjatiun,  a  logical  consequence  of  their  initial  carelessness,  and  so  it  was  witli 
this  man, absorbed  i)\  ids  overmastering  genius.  Doubtless,  wemust  not  imag- 
ine him  as  an  over-grown  child.  11  lie  persisted  in  his  dreamy  indiirerence  to 
atl'airs,  it  was  because  he  Avas  obliged  to  choose  between  practical  lite  and  the 
poet's  lite.  Now,  il  was  lo  escape  lor  good  and  all  from  the  troid)les  \\hich 
beset  him  at  home  that  he 
allowed  his  uncle  Jaimar*'  >  **'"^1 
lo  introduce  liini  lo  Super- 
intendent Fouquct  in  ltio7. 

Sojourn  at  the  Home  of 
Fouquet.  —  From  1637  to 
1G61  La  Fontaine  lived  in 
Fouquet's  home  at  Saint- 
Ma  nde  or  at  Vaux.  lie 
dedicated  to  him  in  1657 
his  poem  Adonis;  and  the 
Superintendent  gave  him 
a  pension,  asking  him  in 
exchange  only  for  a  few 
verses  every  three  months. 
From  this  time  date  a 
number  of  short  pieces, 
odes,  ballads,  madrigals, 
which  have  some  good 
points.  His  stay  with 
Fouquet  introduced  him  to 
the  society  of  the  time  :  he 
met  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Mile 
de  Sender y,  Desmarets, 
Conrart,  Chapelain,  and 
most  of  the  poets  whom 
Boileau  was  soon  to  ridi- 
cule. He  was  also  present, 
in  1061,  at  those  famous 
feles  during  which  Moliere's 

troupe   acted   L'Ecole  dcs  maris  and   Lcs  Fdrhenx,  regarding  which,   in   a    letter 
lo  Maucroix  he  expresses  the  enthusiasm  of  a  coimoisseur  (1). 


FOL()I  KT 


From    the    poitrail    paintcMl   by    Lebrun    (lOl'.)-lCyO) 
and  engraved  bv   F.  de  Poiilv. 


At  Paris.  —  The  Contes. 


This  quietude  was  soon  troubled  by  the  fall  of 


(1)  Morceaux  choisia,  1st  cycle,  «?25. 
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Fouquet,  to  whom,  however,  he  remained  more  faithful  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  of  so  easy-going  a  character  (1).  Jannart  being  exiled  to  Limou- 
sin, La  Fontaine  accompanied  him.  We  know  this  from  the  charming  letters 
he  then  w  rote  to  his  wife  ("2).  On  his  return  he  was  patronized  by  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon  (Marie  Mancini),  who  lived  sometimes  at  Chateau-Thierry,  sometimes 
at  Paris.  The  hotel  de  Bouillon  Avas  a  centre  of  literary  independence  and  free- 
tliinking;  and  it  was  there  that  the  cabal  against  Racine's  Phedre  was  organised 
in  1677.  It  is  unpleasant  to  see  La  Fontaine  put  up  and  pensioned  by  the  patron 
of  Pradon.  At  the  same  time  he  visited  the  dowager  Duchess  d'Orleans,  widow 
of  Gastou,  at  tlie  Luxembourg,  Avhose  salon  was  another  centre  of  opposition 
and  of  literature,  thougli  already  old-fasliioned.  Nothing  proves  better  the  ori- 
ginality of  La  Fontaine's  genius  than  that,  formed  as  he  was  outside  the  classic 
group,  he  assimilated  elements  which  toother  writers  seemed  superannuated  but 
which  gave  him  a  taste  for  old  French  subjects,  his  best  source  of  inspiration  ;  yet 
he  at  tlie  same  time  admired  Moliere,  formed  a  friendship  with  Boileau  and  Ra- 
cine, and  in  their  company  acquired,  little  by  little,  the  best  part  of  classicism. 
Meanwhile,  in  1664,  La  Fontaine  had  published  his  first  collection  of  Contes, 
under  the  title  :  Nouvelles  en  vers  tirees  de  CAriosle  el  de  Boccace; — in  1663,  he 
publislied  a  second  series. — In  1668,  the  first  six  books  of  the  Fables  appeared, 
dedicated  to  the  Dauphin.  La  Fontaine  hoped  by  this  dedication  to  conciliate 
Louis  XIV,  who  did  not  like  him  and  was  never  to  do  so.  In  1669,  he  published 
Psyche,  a  poem  witli  prose  interpolations  (3).  In  1671,  appeared  a  third  collect- 
ion of  Conies. 

At  Mme  de  la  Sabliere's.  —  The  Academy.  —  The  year  1672  w^as  an  import- 
ant one  in  La  Fontaine's  life  :  Mme  de  la  Sabliere,  wife  of  a  rich  financier, 
olTered  him  hospitality.  When  Mme  de  la  Sabliere  retired  to  the  hospital  for 
incurables  in  1633,  slie  left  La  Fontaine  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  in  the  rue 
Sainl-tlonore,  Avhich  he  never  left  until  the  death  of  his  benefactress  in  1693, 
when  he  went  to  live  in  Mme  dTlervarl's  house.  It  was  at  Mme  de  la  Sabliere's 
that  he  composed  and  published  in  1678  and  1679  his  second  collection  of 
Fables  (Books  VII  to  XI),  dedicated  to  Mme  de  Montespan,  wliose  sister,  Mme  de 
Thianges,  he  already  knew.  But  the  publication  of  new  Conies  in  1675  had  again 
displeased  tlie  king;  and  when  he  was  elected  in  1683  to  the  French  Academy, 
the  king  refused  to  ratify  it  until  the  following  year,  when  the  election  of  Boi- 
leau seemed  to  Louis  XIV  to  be  a  sufficient  compensation.  We  knowthat  Abbe 
de  la  Chambre,  conuiiissioned  to  reply  to  La  Fontaine's  discourse,  lectured  him 
like  a  child.  Luckily  La  Fontaine  read  afterwards  his  Discours  a  Mme  de  la  Sa- 
bliere, which  effaced  this  unfortunate  impression  (4). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  582  (Elegie  ai<.r  Nijmphes  de  Vaux). 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  230.  • 

(3)  Morcearix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  591. 

(4)  A/orreait.r  e/ioisiS;  2nd  cycle,  p.  585.  .  '  - 
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Last  years.  —  Yet  he  published  more  Conies  in  1685,  and  formed  a  connection 
wilh  tlie  Vendomes,  iicpliews  of  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  who  held  at  the 
Temple  and  in  their  chateau  d'Anct  a  free-thinking  court;  also  with  the  Conti, 
nephews  of  the  Grand  Conde,  whose  reputation  Avas  no  better.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  lie  wrote  a  few  mediocre  plays  in  collaboration  with  Champ- 
mesle,  hnsband  of  the  famous  actress  who  created  several  roles  in  Racine's  tra- 
<?edies.  These  plays  were  Rru/o/fn  (1684),  and  Le  F/ofT/;///!  (1685),  Avhich  must  not 
be  confused  with  a  satire  against  Lulli,  published  under  the  same  title  in  1686  (1), 
and  La  Coupe  enchanlee  (1688).  Finally,  in  1694,  La  Fontaine  dedicated  to  the 
young  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  Fenelon's  pupil,  his  twelfth  book  of  Fables. — A 
serious  illness  in  169^2  having  already  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  sincere 
piety,  he  had  repudiated  his  Conies  On  April  13,  1695,  he  died  the  death  of  a 
Christian  at  the  home  of  M.  d'Hcrvart  in  the  rue  Plalriere  (now  the  rue  J. -J  Rous- 
seau). 

His  Character.  —  La  Fontaine's  good-nature  has  been  exaggerated,  and  also, 
as  we  have  said,  his  unconsciousness.  The  peculiarity  of  his  genius  being  that 
it  could  not  develop  except  in  the  absence  of  all  constraint  and  all  material 
preoccupation,  made  him  an  egotist  and  a  parasite.  His  absent  mindedness, 
became  for  him  a  means  of  escape  from  bores.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  entirely 
lacked  moral  energy  and  Avill  power;  even  his  good-nature  was  weakness;  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  disreputable  social 
connections,  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  respect  he  was 
greatly  inferior  to  Boileau  and  Racine.  If  he  deserves  forgiveness  for  his  faults, 
it  is  because  of  the  touching  candour  with  which  he  often  admitted  them;  of  the 
confusion  they  caused  him  in  his  better  moments;  and  finally,  we  must  say, 
because  he  possessed,  as  thinker  and  writer,  the  qualities  of  his  defects,  and  that 
his  genius  represented  alone  in  the  seventeenth  century  independent  poetry. 

Various  Poems,  Tales  and  Letters.  —  From  tlie  foregoing  biographical  notes  we 
cm  sec  lli;it  i.;i  F(jutaiiie  \\  as  not  only  a  fabulist,  iDut  that,  from  165-1  to  1694,  lie  ram- 
Ijjcil  tlirougli  all  the  genres.  We  have  even  omilleJ  tlie  mention  of  a  tragedy,  Achille, 
of  which  he  only  wrote  two  acts  (puljlislied  after  tils  death),  Clymene,  a  comedy  (1674), 
La  Caplivild  de  Saint-Male  [lG7'd) — a  religious  poem  dedicated  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon — 
and  Lc  Quinquina  (1682). 

At  Foiiquet's,  "La  Fontaine  liad  written  a  number  of  sliort  liglit  poems  :  the  poem 
Adonis  (in  which  occurs  the  I'amous  line,  "  Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encor  que  la 
beaute  ") ; — Le  Songe  de  Faux,  an  allegorical  poem,  unlinished.  But  of  these  various 
works,  those  whicii  rani<  witb  liis  best  fables  are:  L'Elegie  aux  Nymphes  de  Vaux  (1661), 
on  ttie  subject  of  Fouriuct's  disgrace  (2)  ;  the  Lettre  a  Maucroix  (1661),  with  verses  inter- 
mingled, in  which  he  so  well  appreciates  the  budding  genius  of  Moliere  (3) ;  LeFlorenlin 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  232. 
^2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  582. 
(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  225. 
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(1686),  a  bitter  satire  against  Lulli(l) ;  Le  discours  a  Mme  de  la  Sabliere  (1684),  necessary 
for  an  analysis  of  La  Fontaine's  character  (2),  UEpitre  a  Huet,eveq\ie  de  Soissons  (1687), 
to  accompany  a  copy  of  Quinlilian,  a  letter  in  which  La  Fontaine  successfully  defines 
how  the  Ancients  can  be  originally  imitated  (3)  ;  Psychd,  in  two  books,  in  Avhich  there 
is  nearly  as  much  prose  as  verse,  of  which  the  mythological  portion,  in  the  taste  of  the 
time,  may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  famous  Prologue  to  Book  I,  in  which  La  Fon- 
taine, under  the  name  of  Polyphile,  describes  himself  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles  with 
three  friends,  Ariste  (Boileau),  Acante  (Racine),  and  Gelaste  (Moliere  or  Chapelle)  (i) ; 
finally,  PhiUUnon  et  Baucis,  imitated  from  Ovid,  and  nowadays  to  be  found  in  most 
editions  of  the  Fables. 

The  Conies,  imitated  from  Boccaccio,  the  famous  Italian  raconteur  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  from  Ariosto,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  frequently  borrow- 
ed from  old  French  and  Gaulois  subjects,  and  would  not  have  sufficed  to  immortalize 
La  Fontaine.  The  form  of  the  Conies,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  style  and 
versification,  has  far  less  literary  value  than  that  of  the  Fables.  How  far  was  La  Fon- 
taine conscious  of  the  immorality  of  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  ?  He  is  wise  who 
could  say.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  licentiousness  with  which  he  wrote  was  not 
approved  by  his  contemporaries  —  with  tiie  exception  of  the  free-thinkers — and  tiiat 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  by  order  of  the  king,  suppressed  the  collection  of  1675. 

We  possess  a  certain  number  of  La  Fontaine's  letters.  We  have  already  seen  that  he 
A\  rote  to  his  >\ife  <liiring  his  journeys  in  Limousin  ;  we  have  mentioned  a  letter  to  Mau- 
croix  in  lGGl,and  there  are  others  addressed  to  him,  especially  one  which  La  Fontaine 
Avrote  three  days  before  his  death  (1695)  (5);  some  letters  to  Saint-Evremond,  the  Du- 
chess de  BouilJDii,  etc.  The  following  is  M.  Lanson's  judgment  upon  this  part  of  La 
Fontaine's  ANork  :  "  It  may  be  said  liiat  we  lind  in  these  letters,  in  their  early  au<l 
perfectly  natviral  condition,  all  the  c[ualities  which,  refined  and  selected  by  choice 
and  reflection,  plact^  the  autlior  of  the  Fables  in  the  first  rank  of  French  poets.  In  them 
we  also  see  more  distinctly  La  Fontaine's  connection  nilh  Voiture,  and  how  he  gradually 
freed  himself  from  an  unfortunate  influence  (6).  " 

La  Fontaine  finds  in  the  Fable  the  literary  form  which  suits  him 
best.  —  But  ill  all  his  other  works,  leaving  aside  the  Fable,  La  Fontaine  could 
not  rise  to  his  full  height.  He  needed  a  genre,  not  too  narrowly  defined,  and 
Avhich,  at  the  same  time,  embraced  all  the  others.  He  found  the  Fable.  —  The 
fable  is  a  tale;  and  La  Fontaine  was  an  exquisite  narrator,  formed  in  the  school 
of  the  latest  sixteenth  century  trouveres,  and  the  Italians ; — the  fable  is  a  comedy, 
and  La  Fontaine  knew  how  to  observe  and  depict  absurdities,  to  penetrate  char- 
acters and  give  to  each  one  the  language  appropriate  to  his  condition; — the 
fable  is  framed  in  a  description  of  nature,  and  La  Fontaine  knew  and  loved 
nature; — the  fable  allows  personal  reflections,  and  consequently  individual  and 
lyric  poetry,  excluded  from  the  other  genres,  and  La  Fontaine,  a  capricious  and 
melancholy  dreamer,  could  give  us  his  impressions  and  his  air-castles — finally, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  232. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(i  cycle,  p.  585. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  687. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  591. 
5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  593. 

(6)  G.  Lanson,  Choix  de  lettres  du  dix-septieme  siecle,  p.  325. 
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the  fable  requires  a  moral,  and  La  Fontaine,  a  good-natured  epicurean,  an  iron- 
ical witness  of  manners,  could  tell  us  what  he  thought  of  men  in  speaking  of 
animals. 

How  La  Fontaine  transformed  the  Fable.  —  But  we  liave  been  speaking  of 
the  fable  as  La  Fontaine,  not  as  Esop,  wrote  it.  Let  us  see  then  how  he  trans- 
formed it  to  give  it  such  breadth  and  richness,  and  to  adapt  it  to  himself. 


VIEW    OF    THE    CASTLE    OF    VALX,    BUILT    BY    LOLIS    LEVAU    (l(il2-167U) 

From  the  print  by  Israel  Silvestre  (1621-1691). 


1°  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  invent  subjects,  which  he  look  from  his 
predecessors,  ancient  or  modern.  Look  at  any  edition  in  which  the  source  of 
each  fable  is  indicated,  and  you  will  be  editied.  "  His  originality  ",  said  Saint- 
Beuve,  "  is  in  his  manner,  not  his  matter. 

2°  In  /Esop,  Phedre,  Pilpay,  etc.,  he  found  the  elements  of  a  little 
drama  which  he  perfected  :  a)  In  organising  the  plot,  the  exposition  of  which, 
the  movements,  the  knot,  the  denouement,  are  admirably  connected  (cf.  Le 
Chat,  La  Beletle,  et  le  Petit  Lapin;  Les  Aniinaux  malades  de  la  peste; 
Le  Loup  et  le  Chien  maigre ;  Le  Singe  et  le  Chat,  etc.)  All  of  La  Fontaine's 
fables  are  interesting,  like  tales.  —  6)  He  often  sets  the  fable  in  a  little  scene 
very    quiet    but    very  suggestive,  and    which    we    can     easily    complete   {Le 
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Chene  et  le  Rosectii;  Le  Heron;  La  Colombe  et  la  Fourmi  ;  Le  Jardinier  el  son 
Seigneur,  etc.):  but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  fables  have  no  scene  indicated;— 
c)  He  draws  with  amazing  sureness  Hie  nature  of  his  characters.  Each  one  is 
alive,  witli  his  proper  motion,  physiognomy,  gestures  and  language.  La  Fon- 
taine, like  Moliere,  has  no  style  ;  he  lets  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  lion,  the  finan- 
cier, the  shoemaker,  the  milkwoman  speak  according  to  their  own  characters 
and  the  conditions  they  represent.  These  are  the  essential  elements  of  La 
Fontaine's  drama.  We  may  add  that  his  defmition  of  his  fables,  "  an  ali-em- 
bracing  comedy  with  a  hundred  diiferent  acts',  must  be  understood  in  a  broader 
sense,  like  La  Comedie  humaine  of  Balzac. 

3°  La  Fontaine  knew  and  loved  animals,  and  he  protested  against  Descartes, 
theory,  that  they  are  nothing  but  machines,  in  his  Disrours  a  Mine  de  la 
Sabliere.  But  here  we  must  avoid  an  error.  We  must  not  sec  in  La  Fontaine  a 
naturalist,  nor  cavil  at  him  because  he  made  a  few  scientific  mistakes.  He  descr- 
ibed and  analysed  animals  as  children  and  common  people  have  done  in  every 
age.  His  genius  lies  in  his  having  observed  them  and  painted  them  from  nature, 
and  endowed  them  with  sentiments  always  in  accord  with  their  physical  state. 
Within  these  bounds  he  is  admirable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  here  the  happy 
epithets  he  uses  in  characterising  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  rat,  etc.,  which  every- 
body remembers.  But  think  of  the  roles  he  assigns  in  this  all-embracing 
comedy  to  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  ass...  Compare  them  with  the 
episodes  in  the  Roman  dii  Renart,  and  you  will  see  how  much  the  advantage 
lies  Avith  La  Fontaine. 

A"  La  Fontaine  has  the  feeling  for  nature.  He  has  seen  these  animals  running 
about  the  woods  and  meadows,  swimming  in  the  river  or  the  brook.  However 
short  his  descriptions  are,  they  strike  us  by  their  truth  and  depth.  H  may  be 
the  grass  which  the  vv^arm  zephyrs  have  rejuvenated;  or  the  transparent  wave 
where  the  fish  disport  themselves;  or  the  chemin  montant  sablonneux,  malaise; 
or  the  humides  bords  da  royaume  des  veids,  etc.  These  little  landscapes  all  pro- 
duce a  sensation  of  reality.  Often  also  La  Fontaine  lets  himself  fall  into  a  re- 
very  :  O  fortune  sejoar,  6  champs  aimes  des  dieux!  In  these  phrases  he  is  a 
lyricist  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

5°  In  his  fables  he  paints  every  social  condition,  sometimes  in  the  persons  of 
animals  (the  lion  is  the  king,  the  fox  the  courtier,  etc.),  sometimes  without  any 
change,  as  in  the  shoemaker,  the  peasants,  the  miller,  the  cure,  the  astrologer,  etc., 
for  there  are  a  great  many  tales  in  these  fables.  We  can  find  iii  La  Fontaine,  as  in 
Moliere  and  La  Bruyere,  a  whole  gallery  of  seventeenth  century  portraits,  and 
none  is  more  varied  or  more  complete. 

La  Fontaine  is  the  French  Homer.  —  The  fable,  as  La  Fontaine  understood 
it,  has  so  much  amplitude,  that  Joubert  said  :  "  La  Fontaine  is  our  Homer.  " 
This  judgment  at  first  appears  paradoxical.     If  we  wanted  to  compare  La  Fon- 
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taine  to  some  poet  of  antiquity,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  Theocritus,  A.nacreon, 
Virgil  as  author  of  the  Geonjics,  or  to  Horace...  But  Joubert  well  knew  what  he 
meant  to  say.  What  is  the  Homeric  epic,  in  realily  ?  For  llio  Greek  people,  it 
was  the  book  of  books,  llie  collection  of  their  traditions,  legends,  beliefs,  in  a 
style  ranging  from  the  sub- 
lime to  llie  familiar.  The 
French  of  I  he  sevenleenlli 
ceritury  had  no  such  book, 
the  more  so  as  I  hey  had  for- 
gotten their  media'val  liler- 
ature.  Was  it  not  La  Fon- 
taine who  was  the  first  to 
preserve  in  these  fal)lcs  with 
their  pleasing  form  the  land- 
scapes, characters,  all  the 
manifestations  of  life?  Is 
there  any  book  more  thor- 
oughly i'"rench,  in  this  sense? 
And  is  it  not  in  this  resjject 
that  foreign  readers  camiof 
altogether  appreciate  it  ?  Hut 
let  us  limit  the  comparison, 
for  in  many  ways  the  Fables 
cannot  be  likened  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ;  and  the 
French  would  deserve  pity 
if  they  found  in  La  Fontaine, 
as  the  Greeks  were  able  lo 
find  in  Homer,  the  express- 
ion of  their  ideal. 

MVDWIE    DE    LA    SABLIERE 


I'l-om  an  olil  poi'lrait,  printed  in  the  XIX  century 
by  Tony  Johannot. 


La   Fontaine's  Morality. 

■ —  Tlie  ancients  composed 
fables  solely  for  the  conclu- 
ding moral.  The  little  story  was  a  demonstration,  and  Ksop  wrote  it  as  if 
it  had  been  a  geometrical  formula.  La  Fontaine  evidently  did  not  undertake 
the  composition  of  his  fables  to  give  lessons  to  his  contemporaries;  his  indulg- 
ent philosophy  could  never  have  made  him  dogmatic.  But  as  he  wrote  fables, 
and  tradition  required  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  moral,  he  yielded 
the  point.  In  his  Preface  of  1668,  he  insists  on  the  usefulness  of  the  apologue, 
which  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  the  body,  which  is  the  narrative,  and  the  soul, 
which  is  the  moral, — which  was  to  tell  us,  very   adroitly,  that   we  should   not 
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expect  the  author  to  draw  the  lesson  from  the  fable,  as  the  lesson  in  a  way  is 
evident  throughout  the  narrative,  and  is  disengaged  from  it  as  in  life  itself. — 
La  Fontaine  teaches,  like  life  (the  morality  being  drawn  from  exiierience)  that 
presumption,  vanity,  pride,  hardness  of  heart,  prodigality,  avarice,  etc.,  lead 
man  to  misunderstand  the  natural  or  social  conditions  of  life.  "  We  must  help 
each  other,  it  is  the  law  of  nature.  "  "  We  often  have  need  of  someone  smaller 
than  ourselves.  "  "  lii  wishing  to  gain  everything,  avarice  loses  all.  "  "  In 
every  case,  the  end  must  be  considered.  "  "  Let  us  associate  only  with  our 
equals  ",  etc.  He  warns  us  against  all  forms  of  power,  the  court,  courts  of 
justice,  financiers,  etc.  He  gives  us  a  general  lesson  in  moderation  and  intel- 
ligent kindness. — Is  that  nothing?  and  should  we,  like  J. -J.  Rousseau  and  La- 
marline,  be  on  our  guard  against  this  morality?  Could  we  not  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  experience  drawn  from  ordinary  life  in  these  charming  fables 
will  save  us  tlie  liard  lessons  of  reality  ?  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  Rousseau,  La 
Fontaine's  fables  will  always  be  an  excellent  lesson  for  childhood,  on  condition, 
be  it  undei'stood,  that  an  intelligent  master  explains  them;  and  this  is  possible, 
despite  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  VEinile. 

And  now,  we  must  admit  that  this  morality  is  incomplete,  that  even  the  name 
of  "  moral  "  does  not  wholly  belong  to  it,  because  it  teaches  neither  devotion, 
sacrifice,  nor  any  of  the  virtues  which  must  belong  to  mankind,  if  we  would  be 
really  great.  But  it  is  sufficient  if  we  understand  this  point,  and  only  take  La 
Fontaine  for  what  he  is,  never  supposing  that  the  Fables  can  replace  the  Gos- 
pels. 

La  Fontaine  as  a  Writer.  —  Like  Moliere,  and  even  more  than  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine  is  the  fullest  and  most  varied  classic  writer.  He  knows  how  to  assume 
every  tone.  He  is  serious  and  almost  sublime,  sometimes  grayely  {Les  Animaux 
malades  de  la  peste,  Le  Paysaii  du  Danube,  La  Mort  el  le  Mouraiit,  Le  Bucheron  et 
la  Mort),  sometimes  in  the  mock  heroic  manner  [Le  Soleil  et  les  Grenouilles,  Le 
Lion  malade,  La  Tortue  et  les  deux  Canards,  Phebus  et  Boree).  He  is  direct  and 
ironical,  amusing  himself  as  much  as  he  amuses  us  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
fables.  He  is  sometimes  emotional  and  lyrical.  He  is  satirical.  In  each  genre 
his  language  is  remarkably  appropriate,  an(?  that  is  why  he  uses  a  vocabulary 
more  extensive  than  any  writer  of  his  time.  Voltaire,  in  his  Lhte  des  ecrivains 
du  dix-septienie  siecle,  has  reproached  him  with  this,  judging  him  careless  and 
unequal.  "  Young  people,  "  he  said,  "  and  especially  those  who  superintend 
their  reading,  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  his  fine  natural  manner  with 
the  familiar,  low,  careless,  trivial  faults  into  which  he  too  often  falls.  "  A  sin- 
gular reproach,  and  supported  by  the  most  singular  examples!  La  Bruyere, 
who  was  a  purist,  was  not  so  fastidious  !  In  his  discourse  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy he  said  of  La  Fontaine  :  "  Another,  more  equal  than  Marot,  and  more  of 
a  poet  than  Yoituro,  in  fact,  unique  in  his  own  genre...  who  has  surpassed  his 
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models,  and  is  himself  a  model  difficult  to  imitate.  "  It  is  just  this  variety  and 
riciincss  whicli  protected  La  Fontaine  from  nineteentti-ccntury  criticism;  liis 
realism  as  well  as  his  lyricism  have  pleased;  but  he  is  classic  in  his  unity  and 
restraint. — As  a  versifier,  lie  proved  lliat  lie  knew  all  the  secrets  of  tlie  craft;  but 
this  does  not  mean  only  that  he  employed  all  kinds  of  verse,  his  merit  lies  in 
his  having  always  used  tlie  ;i|)propriale  form.  Verslibre  was  tlie  inevitable  form 
for  a  gcme  in  wliich  tlie  writer  passed  from  description  to  dialogue,  from  satire 
to  morality,  from  the  comical  to  lyricism.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
rhythm,  without  ever  ceasing  to  be  musical,  lends  itself  to  tlie  most  unexpected 
changes  in  subject  and  tone,  and  how  much  it  adds  to  the  [xiwer  of  the  whole 
ellect. 

Fac  similr  of  a  letter  ^vnlten  by  La  Fontnine   to  his  wife  during  his  journey  in  Limousin 


Why  Boileau  omitted  the  Fable  from  his  Art  Poetique.  —  It  has  been  claim- 
ed that  Boileau's  fear  of  displeasing  tlie  king  prevented  him  from  referring  to 
the  Fable  in  his  Art  Poeliqae,  especially  as  it  was  represented. by  a  writer  whom 
the  king  did  not  trust.  This  reason  is  not  admissible.  The  truth  is  that  Boileau 
gave  in  his  work  only  the  rules  for  the  poetic  genres,  that  is,  those  which  must 
be  written  in  verse,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  omitted  the  Conle,  the  Epitre 
llw  genre  didactique  and  the  Fab/e,  all  of  which  may  be  written  in  prose  as  well 
as  verse.  Also,  Boileau  only  mentions  the  ancients,  and  sucli  of  his  contemp- 
oraries as  were  dead  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1). 


III.  —  THE  FABLE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

When  a  great  writer  seems  to  posterity  the  unique  representative  of  a  genre, 
it  is  always  useful  to  show  that  he  Avas  not,  in  his  lime,  the  only  writer  who 
cultivated  it.  La  Fontaine  had  numerous  rivals  and  imitators.  In  1670, 
Mile  DE   VILLEDIEU  published  Fables  on  Histoires  allegoriqiies,  dedicated  to 

(1)  Upon  this  subject,  cf.  Le  Bidois,  La  Fontaine  (Hatier). 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  17 
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Louis  XIV.— In  1071,  FURETIERE  published  some  Fables  morales  et  nouvelles, 
invenliiig  iiis  own  subjects,  a  lew  of  Aviiich  are  ingenious. — In  1677,  DESMAY 
published  L'Esope  frangais.—]n  1699,  CHARLES  PERRAULT,  author  of  the 
Conies,  published  Cent  Fables  en  lalin  et  en  francjds.  Add  to  these  BENSE~ 
RADE,  BOURSAULT  (who  inserted  some  fables  in  his  comedies,  Esope  a  la 
coar  and  tlie  Fables  d'Esope):  EUSTACHE  LE  NOBLE'  *^lc.  It  is  not  necess- 
ary to  study  all  these  writers;  suflice  it  to  say  that  among  a  number  of  talent 
ed  fabulists,  the  only  one  who  has  survived  is  La  Fontaine. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE    THEORY    OF    THE    CLASSIC    IDEAL. 


BOILEAU, 


THE  QUARREL  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS 


SUMMARY 

r  BOILEAU  (1636-1711)  came  of  a  modest  professional  family,  liad  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  wrote  as_  he  pleased.  He  read,  in  society,  his  first  Satires, 
published  in  1666  ;  then  Les  Epitres,  L'ArVpoetique  and  Le  Lutrin.  He  out- 
lived all  his  friends. 

2°  The  chronology  of  the  Satires  and  Epitres  must  be  carefully  noticed  in 
order  to  understand  their  timeliness. —  The  bourgeois  satires  are  often  charac- 
terised by  picturesque  realism;  the  moral  satires  are  weakest:  the  literary 
satires  were  intended  to  discredit  bad  authors  who  were  then  in  fashion,  and 
compel  the  public  to  appreciate  great  geniuses. 

3"  L'Art  poetique  was  written  after  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  century 
had  appeared,  and  Boileau  registered  and  made  a  code  of  "  good  usage  " 
from  the  writings  of  men  of  genius.  —  Boileau  knew  nothing  of  historical 
criticism. 

4°  His  theory  may  be  formulated  as  follows  :  Nothing  is  beautiful  but  truth, 
truth  only  is  lovable  :— love  reason;— imitate  the  ancients. 

5°  The  somewhat  e.xclusive  love  of  great  writers  for  the  ancients  brought  about 
a  reaction.  In  1687,  CHARLES  PERRAULT  celebrated  the  age  of  Louis  le  Grand 
as  equal  to  those  of  Pericles  and  Augustus.  Boileau  protested. — The  quarrel 
was  renewed,  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  between  Mme  Dacier  and  La  Motte.— 
The  question  was  badly  put  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  moderns  triumphed,  and 
the  notion  of  progress  inspired  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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DECOKATED  LETTER 

taken  from  the  Metuiiior- 

piloses  d  Ocide, 

Paris,  Langelier,  1619. 


HE  classical  ideal  was  determined  just  as  Molicre  establ" 
ished  liimself  in  Paris,  before  Racine's  debut,  after  the 
Prouinciales,  and  at  the  precise  date  when  Louis  XIV 
began  to  reign  ajid  his  court  to  be  organised.  This 
ideal,  defined  for  forty  years  by  Mallierbe,  Descartes, 
ttie  Academy,  Vaugelas,  the  Hdtel  de  RambouilJet  and 
Balzac,  had  not,  however,  overcome  all  opposition. 
Public  taste  still  inclined  towards  Spanish  bombast, 
Italian  afTectation,  false  gallantry  and  burlesque.  It 
was  towards  1000  that  IJoileau,  resuming  the  task  wbich 
Mallierbe  had  undertaken,  brought  about  the  defeat  of 
all  the  enemies  of  reason  and  truth,  and  succeeded  in 
preparing  public  opinion  for  the  success  of  AiidroDut- 
que,  Le  Misaiilhroiie,  the  Maximes  and  the  Fables. 
But  there  are  few  authors  at  once  so  celebrated  and  so  misunderstood  as  Boi- 
leau.  To  regard  him,  as  the  eighteenth  century  did,  as  a  "  Parnassian  legislaU 
or,  "  is  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  inadeq^uacy  and  mediocrily  of  llic 
l^scudo-classics.  No  doubt,  he  formuhiled  some  eternal  precepls  of  absolute 
truth;  but  more  than  anyone  else  he  should  be,  as  a  wliole,  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  his  own  time,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  bis  Safires,  wliich  are 
the  negative  part  of  his  work,  should  above  all  be  regarded  as  polemics,  and 
second,  because  his  Art  poetique,  which  appeared  after  the  chief  masterpieces  of 
the  seventecntli  century  (1674),  simply  establishes  ^\hat  may  be  called  the 
"  usage  "  of  writers  of  genius  of  his  time. 

In  the  same  way,  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  which  seems  so 
paradoxical  when  not  closely  examined,  appeared  at  the  end  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century  as  the  efi'ect  of  a  legitimate  reaction  from  a  too  narrow  classic  ideal. 
But  these  are  questions  of  historical  rather  than  literary  criticism. 


I.  —  BOILEAU  (1636=1711). 


Life  and  Character. — Like  Moliere  and  Voltaire,  Nicolas  Boileau-Despreaux 
was  born  in  Paris  on  November  1,  1636,  and  not  at  Crosne,  near  Villeneuve- 
Saint- Georges,  as  was  long  believed  (1).  He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  Gilles 
Boileau,  registrar  in  the  Parlement.  Tw'o  of  his  brothers,  Gilles  a  lawyer,  Avho 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  twenty-flve  years  before  Despreaux,  and 
Abbe  Jacques  Boileau,  canon  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  also  had  a  reputation  for 
brilliance  and  causticity,  and  their  witticisms  were  famous  (2).— Nicolas  lost  his 

(1)  A  questionable  legend  relates  that  he  was  born  in  the  room  where  La  Satire  Menippee  was 
composed. 

(2)  Cf.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  luitdi,  vol.  VI. 
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mother  a  year  after  his  birth,  and  was  reared,  very  severely  it  is  said,  by  an  old 
servant.     Tlie  absence  of  feeling  in  some  great  Avriters  is  often  explained  by  the 
absence  of  maternal 
affection   in  their 
youth,  by  those  who 
forget    that    Racine 
Avas  only  three  years 
old  when  he  lost  his 
mother.      But    it   is 
true  that  tlie  fiitin-e 
autlior  of  the  Satires 
was  rather  timid  and 
taciturn  in  his  early 
youth,  and  his  father 
said  of  him  :  "As  to 
til  is  one,  lie  is  a  good 
boy  who  will  never 
speak  ill  of  anyone. " 
He  began   his  educ- 
ation at  the  age   of 
eight  in  the  college 
of  Harcourt  (now  the 
Lycee   Saint-Louis); 
and  at  the  age  of  ele- 
ven was  obliged  to 
undergo  the  serious 
operation  for  stone. 
He  afterwards  enter- 
ed   the     college    of 
Beauvais  at  Paris.    11 
was  intended  that  he 
should  take  holy 
orders,  and  he  was 
tonsured  at  an  early 
age;  but  repelled  b\ 
theology,  he  obl.iin- 
ed  his  father's    per- 
mission to  study  law  , 
and  became  a  lawyer 
had  liked  theology. 

The  deatli  of  his  father  in  1657  gave  him  in  every  respect  the  independenc* 
his  talent  needed  for  its  development.  First  of  all,  he  was  able  to  renounce  th^ 


15;  Til  R    IWCJGUIIATION    DK    TUE^IOSEUJl     liY    I.OIIS    \IV 

'<'rOi)i  III-  print  by  ^cbastien  La  Ch'vr  (1637-1714). 

The  progress  of  Ihe  sciences  during  the  XVII  centm  v  is  one 
ol  the  remote  causes  of  the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.T 


However  lie  did  not  like  chicanery  [any  more  than  he 
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bar  and  Avrile  poetry,  and  Ihe  possession  of  a  modest  but  substantial  fortune 
largely  explains  the  absolute  freedom  of  his  satires.  Boileau  was  independent 
at  a  time  when  most  writers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  the  great, 
or  of  tlic  king.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  wlion  we  read  tlie  praises  he 
addressed  to  Louis  XIV,  to  Conde,  to  Colbert,  to  Montausier  :  he  aslied  noUiing 
in  return  but  esteem. — It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  he  took  the  name  of 
Despreaux,  from  a  small  estate  called  Les  Preaux, which  liis  father lund owned  at 
Grosne,  and  it  was  nearly  always  by  this  name  lliat  lie  was  known  in  the 
seventeenlli  century. 

Boileau  began  by  put)lishiiig  a  few  mediocre  verses  in  ;i  collectum  of  poc-sies 
gnlantes  wliich  appeared  in  1663.  But  as  early  as  1660  he  had  written  his  first 
satire,  and  continued  until  d669  to  attack  bad  poets  and  defend  those  wbom 
posterity,  also,  has  recognised.  Tliat  Avas  tlie  fhst  period  of  his  literary  life. — 
The  second  extends  from  1669  to  1677,  and  includes  the  Epilres,  tlie  first  four 
cantos  of  the  Lulrin,  VAvl poi'lique,  and  the  translation  of  the  Traile  du  SubHine, 
by  Longinus.  Boileau  then  lived  usually  in  his  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he 
received  his  friends  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Ghapelle  and  Furetiere. 
Protected  and  liked  by  the  king,  he  did  not  receive  a  pension  from  liim 
until  1676;  and  in  1677,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  at  the  same  time  willi 
Racine. — Tlie  lliird  period,  from  1677  to  1711,  was  tliat  in  wliicli  Boileau 
composed  his  last  works  in  verse,  a  few  satires  and  epifres,  and  cantos  V  and  VI 
of  the  Lulrin.  The  Academy  never  thought  of  him,  l)eing  si  ill  full  of  Avriters 
whom  he  had  ridiculed;  but  the  king  forced  his  election  in  1684.  From  1687 
ouAvard  he  Avas  mucli  occupied  Avith  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns; 
and  added,  in  1693,  to  the  Traite  du  siibliine,  by  Longinus,  some  Rejlexions  cri- 
tiques. At  the  close  of  his  life,  having  survived  all  his  friends,  and  full  (if  in- 
firmities, he  became  morose  and  melancholy.  Me  corresponded  at  tliat  time 
with  Brossette,  an  advocate  at  the  Lyon  Parlenienl,  a  great  admirer  of  his  talent 
and  character,  and  these  letters  are  very  interesting,  consliluting  a  precious 
document  in  his  own  liistory  as  Avell  as  that  of  liis  works  and  of  contemporary 
society. 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  1711,  at  tlie  house  of  Canon  Lenoir  in  the  rue 
du  Cloitre-Notre-Dame,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  An  imposing 
cortege  accompanied  his  funeral.  "  He  had  a  great  many  friends,  "  cried  a 
passer-by,  "  this  man  avIio  spoke  ill  of  everybody  !  "  In  1819,  Boileaus  remains 
were  x-emoved  to  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres. 

Chronology  of  the  Satires.  —  Boileau's  satires  in  all  existing  editions  are  not 
arranged  in  cliroaological  order.  It  is  best  to  classify  them  by  dates  in  order  to  measure 
his  progress,  and  especially  to  understand  better  certain  allusions. 

In  lG60,he  wrote  Satire  I  (Adieux  d'an  poeLe  a  la  ville  de  Paris);  from  this  later  on  he 
took  the  long  episode  called  Embarras  de  Paris  to  make  Satire  VI.  In  1663,  he  wrote 
Satire    VII  (on    Lc   Genre  satirique).     In   1G64,   Satire    II  (to  Moliere,    on  La   Binic]  ;  and 
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nolLEAU 

From  the  portrait  painted  in  1704  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  (1659-1743)  and  engraved  by  Pierro  Drevet 
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Satire  IV  (to  Abbe  Le  Vayer,  on  Les  Folics  liumaines) .  In  1665,  he  wrote  Satire  III  {Le 
Bcpas  ridicule);  Satire  V  (to  Danguau  on  La  Noblesse)  ;  and  Le  Discours  au  roi.  —  Boilcau 
liad  not  yet  published  any  of  these  pieces,  which  he  enjoyed  reciting  to  his  friends,  and 
in  certain  salons  AAhere  his  [juvenile  boldness  was  highly  appreciated,  when  an  edit- 
ion n  hich  he  qualified  as  "  monstrous  "  appeared  in  Holland  in  1666,  under  the  title 
Discours  litres  el  muraux  en  vers.  Boileau,  that  same  year,  gave  a  correct  edition  to  the 
publisher  Billaine,  «hich  had  great  success.  The  following  year,  1667,  he  added  two 
other  satires  to  this  edition,  the  Vlllth  (to  Claude  Morel,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy, on  VHomme\,  and  the  l\lh  [A  son  Espril).  —  In  16!»4,  he  published  Satire  X  [Les 
Femmes)  ;  in  1698,  satire  \I  (to  Valincour,  on  LHonncnr);  in  1711,  Satire  Xlll  {L'Equi- 
voquc). 

The  Bourgeois  and  Moral  Satires.  —  Let  us  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  pict- 
uresque and  bourgeois  satires,  and  Ihe  moral  satires.  To  draw  portraits  or  satirical  jiicl- 
ures,  inspired  by  the  manners  and  morals  of  one's  time,  had  been  a  tradition  from  the 
time  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  had  been  continued  in  France  by  Mathurin  Regnier. 
Boileau  did  not  invent,  bvit  imitated  when  he  wrote  Les  Embarras  de  Paris  and  Le  Repas 
ridicule.  His  originality  lay  in  certain  new  details  which  he  introduced  into  this  trad- 
itional framework.  It  is  certainly  Paris  of  1660,  and  the  bourgeois  absurdities  of  the 
same  period,  which  amuse  us  in  satires  Hi  and  VI.  We  can  convince  ourselves  of  this 
by  comparing  Boileau  m  ith  his  models  (1).  But  it  must  be  observed  that  Boileau  was 
never  a  belter  poet  than  here,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  implies  the  gift  to  see 
and  paint  picturesque  detail.  He  is,  then,  a  very  intelligent  realist.  And  the  same  qual- 
ities reappear  every  time  he  writes  description  in  Ihe  moral  and  literary  satires  (see 
particularly  satire  X,  the  story  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Tardieu)(2).  Still  more  so  in 
the  Lutrin.  We  should  mention,  no  doubt,  the  fine  verse  of  the  Epitres  and  of  the  Art 
poelique,  Jjut  in  tiiese  Boileau  is  abstract,  and  his  language  is  not  so  picturesque. 

Ihe  nioral  satires  are  decidedly  less  good,  except  satire  V  on  La  Noblesse,  which  is 
judicious  and  courageous.  Systematically  caustic,  and  with  too  Parisian  wit,  Boileau's 
ideas,  iu  these  satires,  are  not  profound  enough,  nor  is  his  psychology  penetrating. 
His  bourgeois  Jansenism  gives  him  a  tone  which,  being  both  morose  and  mocking,  of- 
fends. Satire  IV  (Les  Folies  liumaines),  and  Satire  VI II  [L' Homme)  consist  of  ancient 
commonplaces  wliirh,  in  this  instance,  are  not  rejuvenated  either  by  observation  of  con- 
temporary manners  or  picturesque  expression.  Satire  \[Les  Femmes),  not  very  cleverly 
imitated  Irom  Juvenal,  contains  however  a  few  briskly  drawn  portraits,  and  is  saved  by 
the  episode  already  cited.  If  wu  consider  this  satire  in  relation  to  its  own  time,  in  the 
"  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  "  we  understand  it  better  (3).  The  feeble  satires 
XI  and  XII  [L'Honneur  and  L Equivoque)  are  almost  negligible. 

The  Literary  Satires.  —  In  the  bourgeois  or  moral  satires  are  many  attacks  upon 
bad  poets,  as  in  Le  Repas  ridicule;  upon  the  prdcieuses,  as  in  Les  Femmes;  and  the  names 
ot  Cotin,  Ghapelain,  Coras  or  Pradon  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  turn  of  a  verse.  We 
leel  that  Boileau  is  above  all,  and  naturally,  a  literary  critic.  His  best  satires,  those  in 
which  we  must  recognise  both  timeliness  and  power,  are,  then,  satires  II  (on  La 
Rime)  (4),  VII  {Le  Genre  salirique)  (5),  and  IX  (A  son  Esprit). 

three  exaggerations  fiad  ajjpeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  French  poetry  :P/'eciosi<^,  bom- 

(1)  These  comparisons  are  easily  made,  thanks  to  the  notes  in  the  classical  editions. 

(2)  Morceaux  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  594. 

(3)  Satire  X  raised  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  Arnauld,  Perrault  and  La  Bruyere  took  part. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  257. 

(5)  Morceau.v  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  597. 
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baxl  and  buffoonery ;  and  eacli  of  lliosc  deformations  of  nature  appeared,  about  the  year 
1()60,  ill  llic  worl<.  (if  influriitial  p.iets.  We  might  readily  imagine,  at  this  distance  of 
linii',  that  writers  liivc  Boiiscrade,  Cotiu,  Chapelain,  Scarrun,  Pradon,  etc.,  must  have 
been  little  thought  of  by  a  suciely  which  applauded  Conieillc  and  appreciated  Les  Pro- 
vinciales;  and  that  Boileau  publicly  attacked  writers  whom  llu;  good  sense  of  the  publ  c 
had  already  rejected,   merely  to    make  his  own  reputation.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     Boi- 


BOOK    SHOPS    IN    THE    GALLERY    OF    THE    PALACE,    IN    THE    TIME    Ol'    LOLIS    XIII 

From  the  print  by  Abraham  Bosse  (1602-1676). 


lean  attacked  critics  whose  judgment  was  then  consitl<'rrd  iufallible  (was  it  ikjI  Chape- 
lain whom  young  Racine  respectfully  consulted  in  ItiliU  '.'}  ;  pods  who  wci'e  the  delight 
of  the  i)eople  with  their  sonnets  and  their  madrigals,  (»r  who  based  llicir  fame  (Ui  loud- 
toned  epics  ;  novelists  wluj  carried  their  readers  with  iiii|)iinily  to  the  twentieth  volume; 
writers  of  tragedies  who  encumbered  the  stage  with  grandilociuent  or  sickly-sweet 
heroes.  These  gentlemen  had  on  their  side  the  publishers,  the  great  lords,  the  Aca- 
j,.,i,y — the  Academy  where  Boileau  was  not  received,  we  rtjpeat,  until  after  having 
published  nearly  all  his  works,  and  ten  years  after  his  Art  poiHujue,  upon  Ihe  formal 
demand  of  Louis  XIV.  if  the  books  of  Sciidery,  Chaptdain,  Saint-Amand,  Coltetet  have 
become  simply  "  grotesque  ",  in  the  exact    sense  of  the   vvord,  it  is  because  the  courag- 
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eous  campaign  undertaken  Ijy  Boileau  resulted  in  discrediting  thenn  to  the  point  that 
even  their  names  would  now  be  fojrgotten  if  Boileau  had  not  enshrined  them  in  his 
immortal  verse.  "  Who  would  know,  without  me,  that  Cotin  once  preached  !  "  —  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  how  the  great  classics,  whose  indisputable  reputation  has 
been  established  for  two  centuries— like  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine — were  attacked  by 
literary  cabals  and  people  of  fashion.  A  history  has  been  written  _about  Racine's  ene- 
mies ;  what  might  not  be  said  of  Moliere's  !  Public  opinion,  then,  did  not  recognise 
them  at  first.  It  hesitated  between  Quinault  and  Racine,  between  Boursault  and  Mo- 
liere, between  Bensorade  and  La  Fontaine.  It  was  Boileau  who,  with  remarkable  diagn- 
ostical  sureness,  proclaimed  from  the  very  first  the  superiority  of  enduring  genius 
over  fashionable  talent.  When  ho  addressed  to  Moliere  his  stanzas  on  L'Ecole  des  fem- 
mes,  or  his  second  satire  ;  when  he  distinguished  between  Racine  and  Quinault,  after  the 
appearance  of  L'^?e,r«ftdre ;  wlien  he  said  that  Brilanniciis  was  a  play  for  connoisseurs; 
when  he  wrote,  after  Phedre,  his  epistle  on  L'UtiUtd  des  ennemis  (1),  in  which  Racine  and 
Moliere  enter  into  immortality,  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest.  In  the  criticism  of  one's 
contemporaries,  the  most  clear-sighted  are  sometimes  blinded  by  prejudice  or  friend- 
ship. Now,  Boileau  only  committed  literary  errors  with  regard  to  ancient,  mediae- 
val and  sixteenth  century  authors  ;  concerning  those  of  his  own  time  he  was  never 
deceived.  Even  his  reservations  concerning  Moliere,  in  his  Art  poetique,  may  be 
explained. 

So,  Boileau's  role  as  a  satirist  of  his  own  time  was  a  double  one  :  on  one  hand,  to 
ruin  false  reputations  which  encumbered  the  salons  and  the  stage,  and  open  the  way 
for  great  geniuses  ;  and  on  the '  other,  establish  the  fame  of  men  like  Moliere  and 
Racine.  Without  doubt,  the  latter  authors  would  have  triumphed  in  the  (iiid,  and  Boi- 
leau"s  criticism  with  regard  to  them  was  not  positive..  It  was  only  after  the  appearance 
of  masterpieces  that  he  formulated  the  laws  of  the  classic  genres.  But  ho  perhaps  pre- 
served his  friends  from  discouragement ;  he  defended  them  nobly  from  the  cabals  ;  ho 
persuaded  them  that  posterity  would  do  them  justice  ;  he  supplied  them  aa  ith  character 
and  spiritual  resistance. 

Boileau  then  coiild  legitimately  make  his  own  apology  in  his  ninth  satire,  which  he 
addressed  A  son  esprit.  In  this  he  replied  successfully  to  objections  which  he  knew  how 
to  turn  against  his  adversaries  themselves  with  a  spirit  "worthy  of  Pascal  in  the  Proviii- 
ciales,  or  of  Paul-Louis  Courier  (2).  The  "  rights  and  limitations  "  of  satire  are  per- 
fectly indicated  in  this  piece,  and  Boileau  boasts  truly  of  having  never  indulged  in 
offensive  personalities;  he  had  always  known  how  "  de  Vhomme  d'honiteur  distinguer  le 
poHe.  "  Did  he  believe  he  could  disarm  his  enemies  by  this  means  ?  And  did  he  nol 
know  that  the  amour-propre  of  a  man  of  letters  is  more  sensitive  than  the  honour  of 'a 
good  man  (3)  ?.  * 

The  EpTtres.  —  First,  this  is  the  chronological  order  in  Avhich  Boileau  composed  his 
Epitres:  —  In  1669,  ii^pitre  I  {Au  lioi)  ;  a  fragment  taken  froni  this  formed  Epitre  II  (to 
Abbe  des  Roches,  Contre  les  proces);  —  in  1673,  Epitre  III  (to  Arnauld,  Siir  la  Mauvaise 
Honte) ;  —  in  1674,  EpitreY  (to  Guilleragues,  Sur  la  connaissance  de  soi-meme);  —  in  167.5, 
ipitre  VIII  [Au  Roi)  and  rLpitre  IK  (to  Seignelay,  Le  Vrai),  -^  in  1677,  Epitre  VI  (to 
Lamoignon,  Sur  la  Campagne);  —  Epitre  Vll  (to  Racine,  Sur  I'utiUte  des  ennemis);  — 
in  1695,  Epitre  X  (A  ses  Vers)  ;  — Epitre  IX  [A  son  jurdinier) ;  Epitre  XII  (to  Abbe  Renaudot, 
Sar  I'Ainour  de  Dieu). 

Among  these  epistles  we  should  mention  those  A\hicli  Boileau    addressed  to  the  king, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  602. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  529. 

(3)  Read  the  judicious  reflections  of  .Jules  Lemajtre  in  his  Impressions  de  theatre,  X,  p.  205. 
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giving  him  council  as  to  moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  praising  him  tactfully  and 
recounting  his  exploits  (tlpilre  IV).  Perhaps  Le  Passage  da  Bhin  is  somewhat  spoiled  for 
us  by  the  mythology,  and  by  certain  methods  of  style  which  his  own  severe  criticism 
of  contemporary  epics  should  have  led  him  to  avoid.  But  there  are  also  in  these  epis- 
tles some  uell-turned  verses,  sometimes  anmsing, — as,  for  instance,  those  in  which  he 
makes  use  of  so  many  proper  names  of  cities  or  illustrious  warriors. — Then  followed 
his  best  epistles,  which  were  both  moral  and  literary  (V,  VII,  IX);  the  last  two,  espe- 
cially, to  Racine,  Suf  L'ulilite  des  ennentis  (1),  and  to  Seignelay,  Sur  le  Vrai  (2),  are  Boileau's 
masterpieces  ;  they  are  characterised,  particularly  the  VII,  by  emotion  which  Boileau 
seldom  indulged  in,  and  which  has  therefore  the  more  value. — Other  epistles  are,  in  a 
way,  more  personal.  In  imilalion  of  Horace,  one  of  his  favorite  models,  Boileau  tells 
us  of  his  country  life  (at  Baville,  at  llaute-Isle,  at  Auteuil,  at  M.  de  Lamoignon's  (3),  or 
in  his  own  little  house,  of  which  Antoine,  the  gardener,  was  steward.  In  epistle  X  he 
addresses  himself  to  his  own  verses,  and  gives  us  some  information  concerning  his  age 
and  character. 

Boileau's  Epilres  have  neither  the  charm  nor  the  facility  of  those  of  Horace  ;  but  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  deny  that  they  are  superior  to  the  latter  from  the  philosophical 
or  even  critical  point  of  view.  In  Horace's  work  there  cannot  be  found  the  equivalent 
of  Boileau's  fine  iLpitre  IX,  to  M.  de  Seignelay,  which  contains — even  more  fully  per- 
haps than  Ihe  Art  poetique — Boileau's  theories;  nor  of  Itpitrc  VII,  to  Racine,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  protests  ever  written  by  genius,  conscious  of  its  own  worth,  against 
the  momentary  success  of  mediocrity. 

Le  Lutrin.  —  This  heroic-comic  poem  in  six  cantos  was  published  in  two  instalments. 
The  lirst  four  cantos  a^jpeared  in  1673  ;  the  last  two  in  1683.  The  subject  is  a  quarrel 
among  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  "  In  this  chapter,  "  Boileau 
wrote,  "  the  treasurer  fills  the  highest  office,  and  officiates  like  a  Bishop.  The  precen- 
tor is  next  in  dignity.  There  stood  formerly  in  the  choir,  in  the  place  occupied  by  the 
precentor,  an  enormous  desk  or  lectern,  which  almost  entirely  concealed  him.  The  pre- 
centor had  it  removed.  The  treasurer  insisted  upon  having  it  replaced  ;  and  hence 
arose  the  dispute...  "  M.  de  Lamoignon  having  challenged  Boileau  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  this  trifling  subject,  Boileau  accepted  the  challenge  and  wrote  Le  Lutrin.  He 
had  the  honour  to  create  a  kind  of  new  burlesque  in  French.  Instead  of  following 
Scarron  and  his  imitators  by  attributing  trivialities  and  buffooneries  to  great  heroes, 
and  transposing  epic  actions  to  a  lower  tone,  Boileau  did  Just  the  contrary  :  to  sing 
this  "  sacristy  quarrel,  "  he  blew  the  epic  trumpet;  lending  to  grotesque  characters 
the  gestures  and  language  of  heroes,  using  Homeric  methods  to  describe  the  nocturnal 
expedition  of  a  wig-maker,  or  a  battle  in  which  flying  books  were  the  missiles.  This 
reversed  pai'ody  is  perhaps  more  witty  than  the  other  sort,  inasmuch  as  is  does  not 
suggest  profanation,  like  Le  Virgile    travesli  or  La  Belle  H^lene. 

Without  analysing  here  Le  Lutrin,  which  is  so  diverting  to  read,  let  us  merely  note  that 
thefirstfour  cantos  are  versified  in  the  happiest  manner.  It  is  like  the  satires  bourgeoises 
lively  and  picturesque,  and  heightened  here  by  excellent  literary  criticism  (4). 

The  Art  poetique  (1674).  —  This  didactic  poem  was,  of  all  Boileau's   works,  the  one 

whicii  most  increased  his  reputation  andljrought  him  the  most  enemies.     With  respect  to 

•  its  styte,L'/l ;•<  poe'/iV/ue, though  often  remarkable  for  solidity, and  precision, and  abounding 

(i)  Morceaux  choisls,  2nd  cycle,  p.  002. 

(2)  Morceaux  clwisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  606. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  l.st  cycle,  p.  259. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p  265  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  60S. 
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inverses  which  have  become  proverbs,  does  not  seem  to  us  comp.irable,  however,  to  his 
best  satires  or  best  epistles.  Its  style,  as  a  whole,  is  somewhat  restrained,  cold  and 
artificial. — Also,  every  time"  Bc^ileau  touches  upon  literary  history,  whether  jincicnt 
(Homer,  Greek  tragedy,  the  Greek,  ode),  or  modern  (Marot,  Ronsard,  mediajval  drama) 
he  is  inaccurate  or  incorrect.  The  short  history  of  Roman  satire  ought  to  be  excepted. 
In  f^'iving  an  abstract  and  absolute  definition  to  each  genre, Boileau  seems  to  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  essential  dill'erence  between  literary  tastes  in  ditl'erent  limes  and  coun- 
tries., He  is  often  dogmatic,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He  lacks  essentially 
what  we  esteem  the  highest  nowadays  in  criticism,  the  historical  sense.  This  fault  is 
especially  evident  in  his  plea  in  favour  of  Ihe  pagan  marxellous. 

Yet,  to  thoroughly  appreciate  VA't  poeliquc,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  apply  xjrecisely  the  historical  criticism  A^hich  Boileau  did  not  praclist'.  It 
explains  everything,  and  even  his  faults  become  intereslingi  The  general  precepts  of 
the  lirst  canto.  Hie  special  rules  for  the  lesser  genres  in  thi-  second  canto,  those  for  the 
great  genres — tragedy,  epic,  comedy — in  the  Uiird  ;  and  linnlly  in  the  fourth  the  moral 
advice  —  all  are  in  accord  with  Ihe  ideal  and  llic  practice  of  the  great  classical  writ- 
ers, AAlidse  usage,  after  all,  Boileau  simj)ly  "  registers.  " — "  Parnassian  lawmaker,  " 
if  y.iu  like,  but  like  one  AAho  codifies  customai'v  'hn\s,  not  one  who  imposes  new  ones. 

Let  us  forinulair  Boilraus  poetic  theories,  then,  by  consulting  L'Arl  jmetiqiic  and  also 
the  E pit  res. 

Boileau's  Doctrine. — 1''  Nolhing  is  beauiifal  bul  tnilh. — Truth  is  nature,  but 
nature  both  general  and  selecled;  general,  because  a  work  of  art  must  interest 
all  men  capable  of  reflecting  and  feeling;  selecled,  because  the  exceptions  or 
monstrosllies  Avbich  nature  sometimes  pi-oduces  arc  contrary  to  her  general 
plan,  and  must  be  separated  therefrom  by  our  choice.  This  is  why  Boileau 
forbids  alTectalion,  burlesque,  bombast,  and  everlastingly  returns  to  what  is 
natural,  and  alone  beautiful,  that  is  to  say,  alone  worthy  to  attract  and  engage 
the  artist. — This  natural  element,  in  the  great  genres,  is  above  all  psychological. 
However,  Boileau  does  not  exclude  picturesque  depiction  of  external  nature; 
bul  he  eliminates  those  features  which  may  be  loo  special,  and  therefore  be 
unintelligible  to  the  readers  of  another  age.  Alfred  de  Musset  said  later  on  : 
'•  Nothing  is  true  but  beauty,  "  and  this  precept  has  tlie  same  meaning  as  Boi- 
leau's. 

"1^  Trulli  only  is  lovable.  — The  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  instruct  or  prove,  but 
to  please  ;  and  Boileau  affirms  that  nature  alone  pleases.  All  atreclation  repels 
the  reader.  "  C/iac«/i  pris  en  son  air  est  mjreable  en  soi."  And  in  the  sevenlecnth 
century  it  was  necessary  to  please  society,  which  could  not  support  continued 
sublimity,  nor  tolerate  a  too  gross  realism,  and  which  liked  to  recognise  itself  in 
the  analyses  and  in  the  inventions,  rather  than  to  feel  itself  dominated  and 
crushed  by  lh3  extraordinary. 

3"  Love,  Ihen,  reason. — Bul  what  should  be  the  criterion  in  our  search  for 
truth  and  nature  ?  Our  imagination  carries  us  into  the  i^egion  of  the  unreal  and 
fanciful;  our  sensibility  leads  us  to  exaggerate  our  own  ways  of  sulTering  or 
enjoying;  so,  it  must  be  our  reason  that  shall  guide  us.  Boileau's  "  reason  " 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  common  sense.     It  is  the  common  faculty,  belonging 
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to  all  men  in  all  times  anrl  in  all  coimlrics,  which  is  based  upon  what'*is  univers- 
al and  unchangeable 
in  human  nature. 

4°  The  imitation  of 
t  h e  ancien  ts .  —  A  n  d 
how  shall  we  cult- 
ivate our  "  reason, 
and  teach  it  to  dis- 
tinguish the  truefroni 
till'  false,  the  general 
from  the  special,  the 
epiienieral  from  llie 
lasting?  By  the  stu- 
dy of  the  ancients. 
They,  in  fact,  nearer 
than  we  are  to  nature, 
have  described  and 
analysed  it  with  more 
simplicity.  And  wliy 
is  it  lliat  their  works, 
conceived  in  a  civilisa- 
tion so  ditlerent  from 
ours,  have  survived  so 
many  revolutions  of 
politics,  religion, 
manners,  even  forms 
of  art  ?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause their  works  con- 
tained wiiai  is  univ- 
ersally and  truly  hu- 
man? In  their  school 
we  may  learn,  there- 
fore, iiow  to  distin- 
guish mankind  from 
individuals,  and  our 
works  may  merit  in 
their  turn  immortal- 
ity. 

This  is,  In  a  word,  Boileau's  doctrine,  and  all  his  particular  precepts  lead  us 
back  to  this  general  theory. 

W  hat  did  he  lack  in  order  to  be  complete  ?     Wc  shall  sec  in  our  study  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 


APOTHEOSIS    or    liOILEAL 

Fiom  Uio  print  by  Bernard  Picart  (1673-1733). 
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II.  —  THE  QUARREL  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS 

From  the  lime  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad,  the  ancients  were  accepted  as 
undisputed  masters  of  all  the  poetic  genres.  This  part  of  the  doctrine  had  been 
confirmed  by  Malherbe,  Balzac,  the  first  French  tragedies,  Corneille's  master- 
pieces, etc.  Respect  for  antiquity  attained  its  higliest  degree  with  Racine, 
La  Fontaine  and  Boileau.  Moliere  was  more  independent.  Towards  t)ie  end  of 
tlie  seventeenth  cenlury  a  reaction  occurred  at  two  different  periods-:  this  was 
the  quarrel  of  llic  ancients  and  moderns. 

The  Causes  of  this  Quarrel. — By  imitating  the  ancients,  the  moderns  had 
succeeded  in  creating  works  which  could  bear  comparison  with  the  former. 
Tliis  resulted  in  a  national  literature  as  fecund  in  masterpieces  as  that  of  the 
ancienls.  It  was  time,  then,  to  abandon  a  modesty  which  had  become  hypocrit- 
ical, and  to  proclaim  that  Ihe  age  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  etc.,  A\as  as 
valuable  in  quality  and  productivity  as  those  of  Pericles  or  Augustus.  Bui  par- 
tisans of  tills  opinion,  legitimate  enough  in  itself,  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim, 
nol  an  equality  with  the  ancienls,  but  a  superiority  to  them,  and  to  admire  their 
contemporaries  while  scorning  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

At  the  same  time  Ihey  did  not  discriminate,  among  modern  writers,  belAveen 
the  excellent  and  the  mediocre.  This  gave  rise  to  a  protest,  exaggerated  in  its 
turn,  on  the  part  of  disciples  of  the  ancienls,  Avho  allied  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
with  those  masters  of  antiquity  who  had  served  them  as  models. 

Special  causes  for  the  dispute  should  be  noted  also  : 

a)  The  incontestable  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  especially  applied  sciences, 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  progress,  which  was  to  be  desired  in  letters  as  well  as 
in  science. 

b)  Alongside  the  idea  of  progress,  which  is  somewhat  rationalistic,  the  Chris- 
tian idea  had  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  partisans  of  the  moderns  :  it 
seemed  to  them  impossible  that  moral  superiority,  the  result  of  Christianity, 
should  not  have  brought  about  literary  superiority. 

r)  There  was  also  a  protest  in  favour  of  individualism,  too  much  pressed  by 
the  classic  theory — the  rights  of  the  imagination  and  of  fancy  as  against 
reason. 

History  of  the  Quarrel.— Desmarets  de  Saiul-Sorlin,  in  his  prefaces  to  his  epic 
poems,  upheld  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  marvellous  (1669-1674). — In  the 
third  canto  of  the  Art  poetique,  Boileau  interdicted  the  Christian  marvellous. 
Boileau's  discussion  was  therefore  a  current  question;  and  that  Avas  the  first 
phase  of  the  quarrel. — At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  on  January  27,  1687, 
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Charles  Perrault  read  a  poem  entitled  Le  SiecledeLouis  MV,  in  which  he  eulog- 
ised some  great  writers,  wliose  work  made  that  century  comparable  to  those 
of  Pericles  and  Augustus.  Boileau  protested  and  left  the  meeting.  Perrault 
took  up  llie  suliject 
again  and  develop- 
ed his  thesis  in  his 
P (wall He  cles  anciens 
et  des  modernrs  ( 1 068- 
1696)  ;  and  Boileau 
replied  to  liim  by 
his  Reflexions  sur 
Longin  (1694).  —  La 
Bruyere,  in  his  Dis- 
coiirs  a  VAcademie 
fraiK^aise  (1693),  af- 
fected to  praise  only 
the  partisans  of  the 
ancients ;  lie  excited 
lively  opposition, 
especially  in  Le  Mer- 
cure,  to  Avhicli  lie 
replied  by  his  pre- 
face. Mme  Dacicr 
published  in  1699  a 
translation  of  Ho- 
mer, which  again 
gave  rise  to  the  most 
agitated  discussion. 
This  second  phase 
of  the  quarrel  Avas 
ended  by  Arnauld, 
who  brought  about 
a  reconc  ilia  t  ion 
between  Perrault 
and  Boileau  (Lellre 
de  Boileau,  ilO\){i). 

—The  quarrel  broke  out  again  in  1714-,  when  an  abridged  translation  of  Homer 
was  brought  out  by  La  Motte-lloudard  (a  translation  intended  to  discredit  that 
of  Mme  Dacier).— Correspondence  between  La  Motle  and    Kenelon  (1713-1714). 


CHARLES    PERKAULT 

Fi-om  the  portrait  painted  by  Sortebat  (1G52-1718) 
and  engraved  by  Gerard  Kdelinek  (16W-1707). 


(1)  We  have  collected  all  the   documents  relative  to  this' part   of  the  quarrel  in  our  edition   of 
Boileau  (Hatier),  pp.  427-500.    Consult  also  the  notes  to  VArt  povtiqne.  Canto  III,  pp.  232-2nb. 
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—  Fcncloii's  Idler  lo  the  French  Academy  (1714).  — Pre/ace  to  Ihe  translation 
of  the  Odyssey,  by  Mine  Dacier  (1716). — Reciprocal  concessions,  and  a  sham 
reconciliation. 

Tlie  question  was  not  well  presented  on  either  side;  the  discussion  was 
almost  limited  to  personalities,  and  almost  never  touched  upon  the  real  argu- 
ments, Botli  parlies  lacked  I  lie  historical  spirit,  and  dealt  with  details.  Per- 
rault  was  much  less  anxious  to  proclaim  equality  of  genius  Ijelween  Racine  and 
Euripid 's,  Boileau  and  Horace,  tlian  lo  discredit  all  who  had  imitated  Ihe 
ancients  —  uselessly,  according  to  his  idea  — and  to  rehabilitate  those  who  were 
exclusively  modern,  the  victims  of  Boileau.  Boileau,  on  his  part,  did  not 
defend  Homer  and  Pindar  skilfully,  and  did  not  know  how  to  formulate  an 
adequate  theory  as  to  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  except  in  the  VII  Reflexion 
sur  Longin  (1).  Fenelon  alone  had  a  glimpse  of  a  few  critical  reasons,  to  which 
we  shall  revert  later. 

The  Consequences  of  the  Quarrel.  — Tlie  real  victors  were  the  moderns,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  ignored  antiquity.  We  see  tlie  idea  of  progress  develop 
and  society's  confidence  in  itself  and  scorn  of  tradition  [Eitryclopedie).  But  the 
encyclopedic  spirit,  by  doubting  Christianity,  deprived  itself  of  the  most  serious 
element  in  the  originality  of  contemporary  writers.  The  reaction  inspired  by 
Chateaubriand  was  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  theories  of  tlie  moderns. 

This   quarrel  was,   then,  important  in   itself,   for,   though   often  puerile    in 
details,  it  contained  all  the  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Decorative  frieze  by  Jean  l^epautre  (1618-1682). 


CHAPTEH  XIII. 


FENELON    (I65l-l7l5). 


SUMMARY' 

1°  FENELON  (i65i-i7i5i,  at  first  superior  of  the  "  New  Catholics,  "  became  in 
1689  tutor  to  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne.  In  i6q5  he  was  Archbishop  ofCambrai. 
The  quietism  affair,  and  the  publication  of  TeJemaque  brought  him  into  dis- 
favour.—  His  character  was  complex,  fascinating  and  idealistic. 

2"  In  his  Traite  de  1' education  des  fiUes  (1689),  Fenelon  gives  useful  and 
judicious  advice  to  mothers  ;  he  is  moderate  and  sensible,  and  anticipates,  on 
several  points,  our  modern  pedagogy, 

3°  Tutor  to  a  very  difficult  child,  Fenelon  succeeded  in  mastering  and  instruct- 
ing him.  It  was  for  him  he  composed  Fables,  Dialogues  des  morts  and  Tele- 
maque  (1699),  in  which  we  find  echoes  of  nearly  all  Greek  literature.—  His  con- 
temporaries found  in  this  work  a  satire  upon  Louis  \IV  and   his  government. 

4°Le  Traite  de  lexistence  de  Dieu  (1712-1718),  probably  a  youthful  work,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  proof  from  final  causes, 
and  the  second  to  a  Carthesian  demonstration  of  the  divinity. 

3"  In  the  Dialogues  sur  leloquence  (1680  ?),  Fenelon  severely  criticises  the 
orators  of  his  day.  He  was  himself  a  remarkable  preacher,  noted  for  his  facil- 
ity and  unction  :  but  weonlv  possess  two  of  hisofficial  discourses. 

6°  The  Lettre  a  VAcademie  was  written  in  1713  to  M,  Dacier  and  published 
in  1716.  In  this,  Fenelon  proves  himself,  upon  certain  points,  such  as  eloquence 
and  history,  a  very  clear-sighted  critic,  and  betrays  his  preference  for  the 
ancients. 

7°  Quietism  is  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  for  God,  propagated  in  France  by 
Mme  Guyon.  Bossuet  had  it  condemned  ;  Fenelon,  after  long  evading  the  con- 
demnation, submitted  to  it. 

8°  What  the  eighteenth  century  loved  in  Fenelon  was  his  tolerance,  his 
attitude  as  a  disgraced  prelate,  and  h  iscriticism. 

9"  .-\s  a  writer,  Fenelon  is  aristocratic  and  Attic. 
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place  apart  in  the  history  of  ideas  and  letters  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  must  be  given  to  Fenelon.  He  already 
represented  the  change  to  a  new  oi'der  of  things,  less 
by  the  dates  of  his  works  than  by  the  spirit  which 
animated  them. 


Biography.  —  Frangois  de  Salignac  dc  la  Mothe-Fe- 
nelon  was  born  in  the  chateau  of  Fenelon  in  the  Peri- 
gord,  in  1651.     He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  al- 
ways had  the  manners  and  scnlimcnts  of  a  very  great 
lord.  —  Urged  by  a  most  sincere  vocation,  he  entered 
very  early  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  at  first 
intended  to  devote  himself  to  the  Levantine  missions.    But  this  he  was  compelled 
to  renounce  on  account  of  the  Aveak  state  of  his  hcallh,  and  he  was  appointed 
superior  of  the  "  New  Catholics,  "  a  house  where  Protestant  young  girls  converted 
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of  the    xvii  century. 


to  Catholicism  were  taught  the  catechism.  He  fulfilled  these  delicate  functions 
from  1678  to  1689,  with  all  the  necessary  intelligence  and  tacl.  II  Avas  then  he 
composed  his  first  work,  the  Traite  de  Veducation  des  filles. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Fenelon  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Aunis  and  the  Saintonge.  He  made  use  of 
persuasion  and  gentleness. 

It  was  in  168!)  Ihat  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  governor  of  the  young  Duke  de 
Bourgogne,  chose  Fenelon  as  tutor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XTV.  Bossuel,  Avho 
held  Fenelon  in  high  esteem,  greatly  approved  of  this  choice.  We  shall  see  how 
the  master  succeeded  with  his  pupil,  and  what  works  resulted  later  from  his 
six  years'  tutorship. 

In  1693.  Fenelon  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  consecrated  by  Bossuet  in  the  Chapel  of 
Saint-Cyr.  Everything  seemed  to  assure  him  the  most  tranquil  existence,  when 
the  quietism  alTair  catne  to  spoil  it  all.  Soon  afterwards,  the  publication  of 
Telemaqae  (1699)  —  in  which  everyone  saw,  with  a  readiness  which  compromi- 
sed the  author,  a  satire  upon  Louis  XIV  and  his  government,  completed  Fene- 
lon's  disgrace:  and  until  the  end  of  his  life,  he  remained  shut  up  in  his  diocese 
of  Cambrai,  like  an  exile 

Fenelon  had  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  and  many  crit- 
ics have  said,  dreamed  of  becoming  some  day,  if  not  his  minister,  at  least  his 
spiritual  and  political  director;  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  in  1712,  ruined  these 
hopes  of  restored  favour.  Fenelon  then  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the 
vigilant  and  paternal  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  to  a  rather  energetic 
struggle  against  .Jansenism.     He  died  at  Cambrai  on  January  7,  1715. 


His  Character.  —  This  admirable  portrait  of  Fenelon  by  Saint-Simon  is  well 


ILMOI.UN 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Joseph  Vivien  (1657-1735)  and  engraved  by  Benoit  I  Audran  (1661-1721) 
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known  :  "  This  prelate  was  a  tall,  thin,  Avcll-made  man,  pale,  with  a  large  nose, 
and  eyes  from  which  fire  and  intellect  poured  like  a  torrent,  and  a  physiognomy 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  once  seen  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  contained  every  element  of  contrary  kinds,  but  all  was  harmonious. 
It  had  gravity  and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety,  it  revealed  equally  the 
doctor,  the  bishop,  the  great  lord ;  what  predominated  in  it,  as  in  his  whole 
person,  were  delicacy,  intellect,  the  graces,  decency  and  above  everything  nobi- 
lity.    It  required  an  effort  to  cease  looking  at  him He  was  accustomed  to  a 

domination,  which,  though  gentle,  brooked   no  resistance With  all  his  art, 

and  his  ardent  desire  to   please  everybody,  there   was  nothing  low,  common  oi' 

affected  or  out  of  place,  but   everything  Avas  well   regulated Taking  him  all 

in  all,  he  was  a  great  intellect  and  a  great  man.  " 

The  impression  left  by  this  portrait,  drawn  by  a  contemporary  in  whom,  for 
once,  clear-sightedness  was  not  spoiled  by  ill-natnre,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  word  contrasts.  Nobody  could  have  been  indifferent  to  Fenelon,  for  he  pos- 
sessed in  himself  a  singular  mixture  of  fascination  and  hauteur,  of  tenderness 
and  authority,  of  superior  intelligence  and  persistence  in  his  own  ideas. 

Some  of  those  Avhom  he  charmed  at  first,  he  disappointed  and  irritated. 
Those  whom  he  astonished  one  day  by  the  profundity  and  generosity  of 
certain  political  views,  he  soon  disappointed  by  Utopian  ideas  and  the  fanciful 
tendency  so  truly  perceived  by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  no  less  true  that,  taking  him  as 
a  whole,  he  is  most  interesting  by  this  very  complexity,  less  that  of  an  individ- 
ual than  of  an  epoch. 

The  Traite  de  I'education  des  filles  (1689).^^  It  was  at  tlie  request  of  Madame  dc 
Bcauvilliers,  moUier  of  eigtit  daugtiters,  tliat  Fenelon  wrote  this  cliarming  little  boolv. 
Bvit  fortunately  he  went  far  beyond  the  advice  proper  for  the  daughters  of  the  duchess, 
thanks  to  his  experience  as  director  of  the  NouveUes  Catlioliques,  and  tlie  restilt  was  a 
real  treatise,  whose  ideas  liave  even  now  great  value. 

Fenelon  first  establishes  (chap,  i)  the  importance  of  the  education  of  girls,  and  the 
objections  to  their  usual  education  (chap.  ii).  "  We  should  fear  to  make  them  absurdly 
learned...  But  ill-oduraled  and  inattentive  girls  ahAays  have  a  -wandering  imagination... 
They  cultivate  a  \  isionary  mind  l)y  accustoming  themsehes  to  the  magnificent  language 
of  the  heroes  of  novels...  What  disgust  they  must  then  feel  aa  hen  they  descend  from 
heroism  lo  the  must  trivial  details  of  housekeeping!  "  (1) — In  this  respect  Fenelon 
agreed  with  Mine  de  Maintenon,  A\ho  felt,  as  he  did,  that  a  reaction  was  needed  against 
he  superficial  instruction  given  to  A\onien.  Doubtless,  a  century  as  rich  as  that  one  in 
superior  women,  before  Fenelon's  time,  could  not  have  absolutely  neglected  feminine 
education.  But,  in  the  al^sence  of  all  method,  it  was  only  the  finest  intellects  tliat 
soared,  and  even  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  subtlety  and  romanticism. — Fenelt)n  after- 
wards asked  thaleducalion  should  begin  for  girls  from  their  infancy,  and  in  that  res- 
pect he  surprises  us  by  his  correct  physiological  observations.  Like  Rousseau  he  wanted 
the  earliest  studies  to  be  jiroportioned  to  the  weakness  of  tlie  child  (chap,  ui,  n,  \). 
"  The  brain  of  a   child  is  like  a  candle  lighted    in    the  wind  :  its  light  is  always  uncerl- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  614. 
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ain.  "  Also,  their  questions  must  be  promptly  and  clearly  aiisuereil,  and  must  he 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  objects  whose  nature  and  utility  should  be  explained  (object- 
lessons)  ;  to  suggest  ideas  to  them,  pictures  should  be  chosen  which  it  is  proper  they 
should  remember ;  and  always  render  study  pleasant  to  them.  On  this  point  Fenelon 
insists  urgently,  perhaps  too  urgiMitly  :  according  to  his  idea,  the  child  should  almost 
ignore  that  study  re([uircs  an  elTorl.  But  this  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  an  excelient 
principle,  \\lii(li  is  ti>  make  work  attractive  by  interesting  oneself  in  it,  and  making  the 
child  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit  to  learn.  —  Fenelon  believes  the  child 
sJKjidd  play,  and  always  simple  games.  —  He  is  not  opposed  to  means  which  may  en- 
courage the  child  to  study,  such  as  emulation,  well  placed  praise,  rewards  (chap.  vi). — 
Chapters  mi  and  vui  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  religion.  Here  Fenelon  recommends 
>ery  simple  (|uestious,  and  the  use  especially  of  narratives  and  parables  from  the  Bible, 
to  give  the  child  concrete  and  not  abstract  ideas  of  religion.  He  wants  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  religion.  "  Nothing  must  be  mingled  with  faith  and  the  pious  practices  of 
religion  which  was  not  drawn  from  the  Gospel,  or  authorised  by  the  constant  approval 
of  the  Church...  Accustom  girls  therefore,  naturally  too  crediU(^us,  not  to  believe  lightly 
in  certain  stories  which  are  unaiilhorised,  and  not  to  attach  themselves  to  certain  devo- 
tii)us,  introduced  by  indiscreet  zeal,  x\ithout  waitiTig  for  IIk;  approval  of  the  Church. 
Fenelon  adds  a  few  very  intelligent  and  tiderant  precepts  as  to  defense  of  their  belief 
against  Protestant  criticism.  In  chapter  ix.  we  have  some  ingenious  Remarqucs  sur 
pliisieurs  defaats  des  fdles  :  they  must  be  taught  to  speak  briefly  and  precisely,  to  avoid 
slyness,  "  which  always  comes  from  an  ignoble  heart  and  a  petty  mind.  "  All  this 
passage  on  the  subtleties  of  the  mind  is  excellent;  and  Fenelon  did  not  remember  them 
often  enough  during  the  quarrel  about  quietism. — A  witty  chapter,  the  tenth,  is  devot- 
ed to  La  Vanite  de  la  beaule  el  des  ajuslenienls,.  "  I  should  like  to  show  young  girls,  " 
he  wrote,  "  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  statues  and  other  figures  we  still  possess  of 
(Ireek  and  K(jnian  women  ;  they  would  see  in  these  how  pleasing  and  majestic  are  a 
loose  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  full,  flowing  draperies,  in  long  folds. 
It  \\(juld  be  well  if  they  could  listen  to  painters  and  others  who  lia>e  this  exquisite 
taste  for  antiquity.  Without  being  at  all  singular,  they  could  cultivate  a  taste  for  this 
simple  dress,  so  noble  and  graceful,  and  besides  so  appropriate  to  Christian  moral- 
ity ".  He  wishes,  in  fact,  to  make  young  girls  modest ;  and  especially,  that  nothing  in 
their  dress  should  be  loo  fine  for  their  social  position.  Another  important  precept  is 
to  show  them  the  \anity  of  over-refined  wit, — In  chapter  xi  we  have  practical  precepts 
on  the  duties  of  Axomcn.  "  Learning  for  women,  as  for  men,  should  be  adjusted  to 
their  respective  duties  ;  the  difference  between  their  studies.  "  Women  should  be  capa- 
ble of  educating  their  children,  of  overlooking  and  keeping  their  households.  On  this 
last  point,  Fenelon  says  very  truly  :  "  It  is  good  order,  and  not  certain  sordid  econom- 
ies, which  ends  in  the  greatest  proliL  "  He  woidd  have  a  woman  kno\>  h>>\\  to  ar- 
range and  clean. — It  is  also  a  science  to  get  oneself  properly  served;  and  in  this  connect- 
ion what  pi(iuant  observations  he  makes  upon  domestics!  "  Make  girls  undi-rsland 
that  mankind  was  not  made  to  be  served;  that  service,  having  been  established  contrary 
to  the  natural  equality  of  men,  must  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  ;  that  masters,  who  are 
better  brought  up  than  their  valets,  being  full  of  faults,  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
their  ^alets  will  have  none,  they  who  have  had  no  instruction  or  good  example  (1) 
(chap.  XII)...  In  this  same  chapter  Fenelon  requires  that  "  A  girl  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  correctly  ;  "  that  she  should  know  granunar,  orthography,  the  four  ar- 
il) Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  616.  In  the  sermons  and  moral  treatises  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv  .ire  to  be  fouml  numbers  of  observations  of  this  kind,  concerning  the  equality  among  men 
and  the  duty  of  treating  servants  justly.  The  difference  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  on  this  point  is  that  the  latter  spoke  in  the  name  oi  social  equality,  and  the  termer  in  the 
name  of  equably  before  the  Deity,  and  of  Christian  charity. 
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ihmetical^rules  ;  a  litlle  common  law  for  the  administration  of  her  ^fortune  and  estate  ; 

of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  the   history  of  France    and  neighbouring  countries.  It 

Avas  tlien  the  fashion  for  girls  to  lea'rn  Italian  and  Spanish;  but  Fenelon preferred  Latin. 

In  the  reading  of  works  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  he  would  have  an  "  exact    sobriety  ;  " 

and  the  same  precaution 
1^^  in  connection  «illi  music 
■  '  and  painting.  A  general 
observation  terminates  and 
tlominates  this  bjng  chapt- 
er: "  In  educating  a  young 
girl,  we  should  consider 
ber  social  position,  the 
places  where  she  uill  live 
—  Finally,  in  tlie  thir- 
teenth and  last  chapter, 
Fenelon  adds  some  judi- 
cious remarks  on  nurses. 


In  many  respects  this 
treatise  may  seem  insuf- 
ficient to  us.  But  it  must 
be  judged  in  its  own 
lime,  and  Fenelon  con- 
gratulated for  having 
shown  in  his  first  Avork 
so  much  common  sense 
and  justness,  without 
yielding  to  the  fancies 
which  were  before  long 
to  be  mingled  with  his 
best  theories.  The  style 
is  characterised  by  an 
elegant  simplicity  and  is 
perfectly  natural  ;  one 
would  almost  say  the 
Avork  had  been  written 
by  a  woman. 


THE    THREE    CHILDREN    OF    FRANCE,    PUPILS    OF    FENELON 

Ttio  Duke  d'Anjou,  the  little  Duke  de  BerrV:  and  the  Duke  de 
Bourgogne,  the  eldest  of  the  three. 


F6neIon  as  Tutor  to 
the  Duke  de  Bourgogne.  — Fenelon  had  for  pupils  the  three  sons  of  the  Grand 
Dauphin:  the"  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  heir  presumptive,  the  Duke  d'Anjou  (who 
became  King  of  Spain),  and  the  Duke  de  Berry.  The  name  of  the  first  is  the 
best  remembered,  because  he  early  assumed  more  political  importance, 
and  because  his  biothers  appear  to  have  been  more  docile  and  less  intelligent. 
According  to  Saint-Simon,  the  young  Duke  "  Avas  born  a  terrible  child,  harsh 
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ill  speech,  and  given  to  exlrenie  fils  of  anger...  furiously  impetuous...  excess- 
ively obstinate...  naturally  inclined  lo  cruelly,  and  barbarous  in  his  raillery..." 
And  Fenelon  liiniself,  in  his  fables,  iiis  Dialogues  des  Moris,  and  Telenmque,  has 
several  times  represented  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne  with  all  his  caprices,  his  insos 
leiil  pride,  and  his  reactions  full  of  candour  (1). 

This  nature,  rich  and  given  to  excess,  Fenelon  and  the   Dnko  de  Beauvillier 
:^nbjectod  to  an  appropriate   discipline.     His   slutlic^    were  (-specially  practical  ; 
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From  a  print  by  P. -F.  Giffart. 

and,  if  we  except  Latin,  considered  rather  as  mental  discipline,  we  see  thai  they 
were  cliiefly  composed  of  history  and  politics.  Religion  was  spread  over  it  all  : 
strict  and  profound,  but  maidy  and  separated  from  any  mystic  devotion.  Finally, 
the  program  was  completed  by  all  kinds  of  physical  exercises,  suitable  for  a 
man  who  was  lo  command  armies. 

In  all  this,  Fenelon's  true  part  was  the  moral  education  of  the  prince.  Willi 
admirable  patience,  by  means  of  lessons  drawn  from  life,  and  pedagogical  art- 
ifices without  end,  as  well  as  by  appealing  to  his  honour,  his  sense  of  religion 
and  his  airection,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  boy  (2).  Perhaps  he  suc- 
ceeded too  well,  for  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  was 
somewhal  hesilaling    and    timid.     Hnl    ho  was  honest,  and  had   a  sense  of   his 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,   1st  cycle,  p.  27i. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  273. 
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duties,  and  if  a  premature  death  had  not  interfered,  his  succession  to  the  throne 
would  at  least  have  saved  the  nation  from  llic  deplorable  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Works  composed  for  the  Duke  de  Bourg-og-ne.  —  1°  Les  Fables.  —  The  great- 
er p;irl  of  these  are  short  pastorals,  in  whieli  Ave  feel  the  aullior's  genuine  taste  for 
nature  as  well  as  liis  fanciful  spirit,  f(jr  it  was  easy  for  Fenelon  to  imagine  that  shep- 
plierds  are  essentially  virtu(jus  and  poetic.  These,  however,  are  only  short  pieces  of 
fiction  composed  for  their  moral  effect,  pedagogical  writings  intended  for  a  pupil  (1). 

2°  Les  Dialogues  des  Morts.  —  Following  a  method  made  illustrious  among  the 
Greeks  by  Lucian,  Fenehju  supp(jses  that  two  characters,  historical  or  literary,  meet  in 
Hades,  or  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  exchange  their  ideas,  impressions  and  ttieorics. 
The  genre  is  in  itself  one  of  the  falsest,  since  it  creates  a  dialogue  on  one  Uheme  be- 
tween individuals  of  very  different  times,  wlio  could  not  have  known  each  other,  and 
between  whom  there  is  nothing  in  common.  But  for  a  teacher,  it  was  an  ingenious 
means.— Sometimes  the  speakers  are  two  contemporary  personages  who  carry  on  a 
conversation  they  are  supposed  to  have  held  during  their  lives  ;  sometimes  the  charac- 
ters are  illustrious  writers,  like  Virgil  and  Horace,  who  exchange  compliments  and 
mutually  confess  their  faults  with  the  candour  of  departed  spirits  (2)  ;  or  Demostlienes 
and  Cicero,  who  define  and  compare  each  other  (this  dialogue  is  excellent).  Or  else  it 
is  the  brilliant,  capricious  Alcibiades  talking  with  Socrates  or  Pericles,  about  philoso- 
phy and  politics.  (Alcibiades  seems  to  be  the  pupil,  and  Fenelon  is  convinced  that  he 
himself  unites  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  with  the  laolitical  genius  of  Pericles).  Then,  there 
are  dialogues  upon  true  patriotism  :  the  dying  Bayard  reproaches  Constable  de  Bourbon 
with  his  treason  (.S)  ;  Commines  teaches  Louis  XI  that  a  king  is  resj)onsible  to  jjoster- 
ily,  etc.  All  the  great  kings,  Louis  XII,  Francois  I,  Henri  IV,  and  great  ministers 
like  Richelieu  are  brought  in  to  receive  or  give  lessons,  from  which  the  successor  of 
Louis  XIV  may   profit. 

3°  Telemaque.  —  This  is  Fenelon's  best-known  work.  Its  reputation  is  world- 
wide, and  every  nation  possesses  a  translation. — How  was  it  composed  ?  P'enelon,  who 
never  separated,  in  his  pedagogical  system,  the  literary  instruction  of  his  pupils  from 
their  political  education,  undertook  to  teach  them  Greek  poetry  while  at  the  same  time 
training  them  for  the  career  of  a  king.  He  supposes  liimself  continuing  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  young  Telemaque  is  starting  off  in  search  of  his  father 
Ulysses.  While  Homer  takes  Telemachus  only  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  and  brings  him 
back  to  Ithaca,  whitli(;r  Ulysses  himself  is  soon  to  return,  Fenelon  prohjngs  tlie  voyages 
of  the  prince  to  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Hades,  and  to  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  Telemaque  himself  relates  part  of  his  adventures.  Fenelon  enshrines  in  this 
Aoyage  all  the  episodes  he  can  borr(jw  fr(jin  Greek  poets  and  historians,  and  s(j  extens- 
ively, that  an  attentive  reading  of  TiUmaque,  in  an  edition  where  tlie  sources  are  given, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  a  student  can  undertake  (4)- 

Politics  and  Satire  in  Telemaque.  —  But  this  was  not  Fenelon's  true  object. 
What  he  wished  to  do  was  to  use  eacli  episode  as  a  means  of  giving  a  lesson  in 
morality  or  government  to  the  future  king  ;  and  it  Avas  because  of  this  that 
Telemaque  was  considered  a  veritable    satire   on   the   character  and  politics   of 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  618. 

(2)  Morceati.c  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  621. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  269 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  623 
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Louis  XIV.  II  is  evident  that  books  X  and  XI,  in  wliicli  tlie  wise  man,  Mentor, 
draws  up  a  constitution  for  Salente,  contain  Fenelon's  ideas:  and  as  he  did  not 
approve  of  war,  or  luxury,  or  royal  absolutism,  tliis  exposition  of  liis  program 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  Louis  XIV's  manner  of  living  and  governing.  Fur- 
thermore, these  tlieories  given  in  his  novel  were  confirmed  by  Fenelon  in  his 
Lellre  a  Louis  XI\  {i),  in  L'Exnmen  de  conscience  sur  les  devoirs  de  la  royaute, 
and  in  his  Memoires  concernani  la  guerre  de  la  succession  d'Espagne. 

Fenelon  denied  having  intended  any  satire  on  Louis  XIV.  He  wrote  to  Father 
Le  Tellier,  after  the  surreptitious  publication  of  Telemaque :  "  To  have  had  the 
intention  of  drawing  satirical  and  insolent  portraits,  I  should  have  had  to  be 
the  most  ungrateful  or  foolish  of  men.  I  hold  such  an  intention  in  horror  ", 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  character  of  Idomenee,  who  loved  to 
excess  war,  luxury  and  pleasure,  represented  the  king  himself,  while  Protesilas 
was  Louvois,  etc.  It  is  certain  that,  like  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon  had  a  success  which 
he  had  not  foreseen.  He  was  obliged  to  warn  his  pupils  against  pomp  and  war, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  distrust  of  ministers  who  were  hard  to  the  point  of 
cruelty.  Also,  he  had  to  warn  them,  straightforwardly,  against  the  dangers  of 
love.  How  then,  could  he  help  it  if  these  historical  and  poetical  portraits  seemed, 
necessarily,  to  be  those  of  a  Louis  XIV,  a  Louvois  and  a  Madame  dc  Montespan? 
Fenelon  said  in  the  same  letter  :  "  The  more  my  book  is  read,  the  more  it  will 
be  seen  that  1  wished  to  say  everything  without  painting  anybody.  " 

It  was  in  1699  that  the  first  edition  of  Telemaque  appeared  without  Fenelon's 
knowledge.  A  dishonest  copyist  gave  the  manuscript  to  the  publisher,  Barbin, 
who  liaslcned  to  print  it.  We  may  believe  Fenelon's  protests  against  this  publi- 
cation wtiich  was  altogether  inopportune  for  him,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  same 
year  wlicn  his  quietism  had  caused  his  condemnation  at  Rome,  and  which  con- 
tributed to  render  his  disfavour  definitive. 

riie  literary  merit  of  the  work  assured  it  enduring  success.  Although  this 
"  poetic  prose  "  seems  a  little  monotonous  on  the  whole,  and  too  conlinunusly 
elegant,  yet  it  is  characterised  by  the  most  refined  and  distinguished  suppleness, 
and  by  an  atmosphere  of  rejuvenated  antiquity,  which  are  unique  in  French 
literature. 

The  Traite  de  I'existence  de  Dieu.  —  The  first  part  of  this  treatise  appeared  in 
1712,  witli()\it  Fenelon's  appr()\ai.  It  is  probably  a  youthful  work,  which  he  did  not 
re\isc  and  whicli  exiiibils  the  ])oetic  f'n^sluicss  and  prolixity  of  a  facile  Renins.  This 
pari  is  devoted  to  a  deniouslralion  of  God  by  the  spectacle  of  the  universe  and  the 
study  of  its  laws  (final  causes).  —  The  second  part,  not  published  till  1718,  is  metaphy- 
sical, and  inspired  by  a  subtle  and  bold  carthesianism. 

Dialogues  sur  I'Eloquence.  —  This  is  also    a    work   of  Fenelon's    youth,    and  was 
not  publisiied  until  after  his  death.     There  are  three  Dialogues,  lacking  the  life  and  mo- 
ll) Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  632. 
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movement  which  make  the  charm  of  Plato's  work.  The  three  interlocutors  are  merely 
designed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  The  character  called  "  A  ''  is  Fenelon  himself,  who 
disputes  the  good-natured  objections  of  B.  The  character  C  advances,  generally,  world- 
ly and  profane  theories.  In  the  first  dialogue,  Fenelon  criticises  fashionable  preachers, 
whom  he  accuses  of  a  desire  to  please  and  to  shine  intellectually.  Here  he  draws  a  re- 
markable parallel  between  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  the  orator  and  the  rhetorician.  — 
In  the  second  part,  Fenelon  treats  of  the  three  elements  of  eloquence  :  to  instruct,  to 
please,  to  touch  (1).  A  severely  drawn  portrait  of  the  orator  who  makes  too  much  use 
of  divisions  and  reasoning  is  probably  that  of  Bourdaloue.  —  The  third  deals  with  the 
Christian  sources  of  eloquence  :  the  Gospel  and  the  Fathers. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  to  see  Fenelon's  harsh  or  indignant  irony  against  the  preachers 
of  an  epoch  always  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  in  Christian  eloquence.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  he  is  very  sensitive  about  everything  wliich  seems  to  him  to 
swerve  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  that  he  conceives  the  sermon  as  a  sort 
of  homily,  in  which  earnestness  should  supersede  eloquence,  an  that  he  is  not  consider- 
ing the  superior  geniuses  of  his  time  (except  Bourdaloue  who  displeased  him),  but  the 
mass  of  fashionable  preachers.  A  few  years  later.  La  Bruyere  was  equally  severe  in  his 
chapter  De  la  Chaire. 

Fenelon  as  Preacher.  —  Critical  as  ho  was  of  the  preachers  of  his  day  ,  has 
Fenelon  left  among  his  sermons  any  masterpieces  equal  to  those  of  Bossuct  or  Bour- 
daloue ?  —  His  contemporaries  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  eloquence,  full  both  of 
warmth  and  earnestness.  Fenelon  must  have  brought  to  his  sermons  that  distinguished 
facility,  and  flowery  abundance  which  charm  us  in  the  style  of  his  works.  But  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  draw  any  comparison  between  him  and  his  rivals,  because 
we  only  pessess  two  complete  sermons  and  a  few  fragments  ;  and  their  official  character 
doubtless  nullified  the  most  original  part  of  the  orator's  talent.  —  The  first  complete 
sermon  is  the  Sermon  pour  la  fete  de  I'Epiphanie,  pronounced  on  January  6,  1685,  in  the 
Chapel  for  Foreign  Missions  in  presence  of  the  Siamese  ambassadors.  Fenelon  rejoices 
at  the  progress  of  faith  in  the  Orient  ;  but  he  rejoices  with  trembling,  fearing  the  in- 
crease of  impiety  in  the  Occident.  Upon  this -second  point,  he  draws  a  serious  and  pro- 
phetic picture  of  moral  corruption(2). — The  second  sermon  was  preached  on  May  1,  1707, 
at  Lille,  for  the  Sacrc  de  I'arclieveque  de  Cologne.  This  discourse,  too  little  known,  is  a 
complete  program  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  "  The  Church  has  no 
need  of  help  from  the  princes  of  the  earth  ;  —  princes  may  be  useful  to  her,  provided 
they  humiliate  themselves.  "  This  is  a  truly  historical  document,  comparable  to  the  ser- 
mons in  which  Bossuet  speaks  of  the  Devoirs  des  rois,  and  of  the  Politique  tiree  de  VEcri- 
ture  sainte. 

Except  these  two  official  discourses,  Fenelon  disdained,  like  Bossuet,  to  preserve  his 
sermons  ;  we  have  not  even  any  of  those  authoritative  sketches  or  outlines  which  may 
be  collected  and  published.  But  he  was  incontestably  a  preacher  of  the  greatest  talent, 
and  altogether  consistent  with  his  own  theory  of  Christian  eloquence. 

La  Lettre  a  I'Academie.  —  We  know  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  much 
later  on  to  the  Leilre  a  I'Academie.  M.  Dacier,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, had  invited  the  members  of  the  company  to  express  their  views  concerning  occu- 
pations which  seemed  to  them  the  most  useful  (1713).  Fenelon  replied,  from  Cambrai, 
by  a  Memoire,  which  seemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  printed.     Fenelon  then  asked 

(1)  Morrcaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p    626 
['i,  iMorccaua:  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  &2i). 
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permission  lu  see  liis  MS.  iisiiin,  and  wrote  Iii--  Lcllrc  a  VAcadcinie,  AxliUii   \\as    iiol  j)uIj- 
lishcd  until  a  year  after    his  death  (1716). 

Tlio  LelLre  a  rAcadcniie  is  di\ided  into  ten  chaxitcrs:  — I.  Le  Diclionnaire;  II.  La 
Grammaire;  III.  Pro- 
jet  crenrichir  la  langiic : 
IN'.  Rhclorkiuc  ,'  A. 
Poelique;  VI.  La  Tra- 
tjcdie:  VII.  Lu  Gome- 
die;  VIII.  L'Histoire; 
IX.  Refnlution  de 
Huclques  objections ;  X. 
Les  Anciens  et  les  mo- 
dernes.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  in 
eaeh  oi'  these  para- 
graphs is  to  he  found 
a  metliodical  treatise 
on  I  tie  question.  The 
Leltre  is  more  like  an 
easy  conversation, 
containins'  one  ob- 
servation'afteranotlier 
drawn  from  a  reading 
of  the  ancients,  from 
(experience  and  from 
taste. 

It  contains  very  true 
and  ^ery  suggestive 
critical  opinions  on 
Ulie  toric,  in  «  hicli 
Fenelon  returns  to  his 
ideas  in  the  Dialogues, 
and  on  History,  and 
otlier  opinions  more 
open  to  discussion, 
though  accompanied 
by  excellent  ideas  on 
poetry,  tragedy,  com- 
edy and  above  all  a 
project  f(jr  enriching 
the  language.  Called 
upon  to  speak,  in  the 
last  chapter,  concern- 
ing the  quarrel  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns, 
he  evades  the  subject 
with  the  Courtesy  of 
a  great  lord  who  fears 
to  disoblige  his  adver- 
saries. But  his  hesitation  itself  is  a  reply  ;  and  as  ho  draws  from  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients all  the  examples  which  he  presents  as  models  and  lessons  to  the  writers  of  his  time 
(Sophocles   versus    Racine,  Terence  versus  Moliere,  Demosthenes  and  the  Fathers  versus 
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modern  orators,  tile),  the  conclusion  must  be   that  tlic  Letlre  a  iAcademie  is  a  pica  in 
favour  of  the  ancients. 

iQuietism.  —  A  Spanish  monk,  named  Molinos,  had  imagined  a  sort  of  moral 
and  religious  mysticism,  which  consisted  of  pure  love  for  God  and  dispensed 
with  all  acts  of  faith  and  piety  ;  the  faitliful  had  nothing  to  do  but  exist  in  the 
most  complete  repose,  quietism  (from  the  Latin  word  quies).  Molinos  was  con- 
demned at  Rome.  A  young  widow,  INImt'  Guyon,  adopted  this  doctrine,  and 
by  means  of  her  words  and  her  books,  disseminated  it  in  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  then  in  Paris.  —  At  first  its  heresy  was  not  perceived.  Mme  de  Maintenon 
fell  under  the  fascination  of  the  doctrine,  and  also  Fenelon.  —  But  J5ossuet, 
who  guarded  orthodoxy,  and  suspected  all  novelties,  intei'vened.  He  caused  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  be  appointed  to  examine  Mme  Guyon's  books  and 
to  interrogate  her.  Conferences  were  lield  at  Issy,  and  a  jDrofession  of  faith 
drawn  up  which,  Mme  Guyon,  and  all  who  were  interested  in  her  doctrine  — 
including  Fenelon,  already  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  —  signed  with  perfect  docil- 
lity  (-1695).  However,  Mme  Guyon  beginning  again  to  promulgate  iier  quietism 
here  and  there,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Yincennes. 

Bossuet,  who  always  wislied  to  set  right  questions  of  dogma,  llien  wrole  his 
Instructions  sur  les  etats  d'oraison  (1697).  Fenelon,  on  his  part,  and  despite  the 
letter  in  whicli  he  had  made  his  submission,  published  the  Maximes  des  saints, 
in  which  he  set  fortli  the  true  and  the  false  opinion  upon  every  point  of  mysti- 
cism. Bossuet  considered  this  book  heretical,  and  the  matter  was  taken  before 
the  court  at  Rome.  After  this,  there  was  a  continual  exchange  of  letters  and 
memoirs  between  the  two  adversaries.  To  this  discussion  Bossuet  brought  the 
ardour  of  his  apostolic  temperament,  his  authority  of  "  Pere  de  I'Eglise,  "  as 
well  as  a  certain  degree  of  violence  which  exceeded  tiie  limits  of  courteous 
polemics.  Fenelon  was  more  elusive,  he  defended  himself  Avhile  retreating ;  he 
disavowed,  but  with  reservations;  he  irritated  his  adversary  by  his  reticence  and 
distinctions.  But  "Bossuet  was  victor.  On  March  12,  1699,  the  book  of  the  Maxi- 
mes des  saints  was  jjut  on  the  Index.  This  time  Fenelon  submitted  with  complete 
abnegation  It  is  related  that,  entering  the  pulpit  at  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  his  condemnation  was  brought  to  him,  he  preached  on  obedience. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived,  nor  doubt  that  under  these  tiieological  quarrels 
grave  human  and  philosophical  questions  were  hidden.  It  was  not  only  im- 
portant for  orthodox  Catholicism  that  Fenelon  was  vanquished  by  Bossuet, 
for  the  latter  again  represented  the  struggle  of  common  sense  against  a  dan- 
gerous Utopia. 

Why  Fenelon  was  loved  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  —  The  eighteentli 
century,  which  had  little  tenderness  for  ecclesiastics,  and  was  harsh  to  Bossuet, 
was  enthusiastic  about  Fenelon.     What  were  its  reasons  ? 
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1"  I'ciieloii  \v;i.s  in  political  and  religious  disfavour; 

"2°  He  was  in  disfavour  because  lie  had  his  own  opinions  :    in  politics,  Telema- 
que;  in  religion,  quietism  ;  ^ 

3°  In  spite  of  this  disfavour,  and  liis  coiidcmnalioii  by  Rome,  he  was  virtuous 
and  benevolent ;  he  was  not 
so,  therefore,  only  because 
of  Christianity ,  but  bo- 
cause  of  his  "  love  for  liu- 
nianity  "  : 

4"  As  a  critic,  he  was  a 
kind  of  innovator,  in  liis 
Lettre  a  V Academie . 

Hut  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ill  understood  Feneloii, 
and  misrepresented  his 
character.  It  represented 
liiui  as  much  more  tohn- 
anl  lliiin  he  was,  or  could 
have  been,  in  his  century  ; 
and  it  regarded  as  a  vic- 
tim of  despotism  one  of  the 
most  absolute  as  well  as 
the  most  skilful  of  minds. 
iXeverlheless,  in  politics 
and  criticism  it  was  right 
in  considering  him  a  pre- 
cursor. 

Fenelon's  Style.  —  Fe- 

nelon's  style  is  as  difPicult 
todehne  as  his  personality. 
More  than  anylhing,  it  is 
characterized  by  aristocrat- 
ic ease,  and  has  the  tone 
of  the  most  exquisite  con- 
versation.    It  is  Attic  in  its 

temperate  and  supple  elegance.  It  is  ricli  in  metaphor  and  poetic  without 
boldness  or  artifice;  one  would  say  thai  involuntary  memories  of  Homer  and 
Plato  come  to  flower  and  perfume  it.  Its  fault  is  a  too  continuous  mildness, 
but  even  this  has  its  charm. 


^■yrir-f  tOCt  . 
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From  tlie  iirint  eni;raveil  bv  Biuen. 
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FOURTH  PART 

The  Eighteenth  Century 


CHAPTER    I. 
GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY' 

r  It  is  dilticult  to  define  the  boundary  line  between  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  We  have  to  consider  the  dates  ofdominating  influences  ; 
thus,  Bayie,  whose  Dictionnaire  appeared  in  1697,  was  contemporary  ^^'^'1  '^'^'^ 
Lettres  Persanes  (1721). — The  eighteenth  century  divides  itself  clearly  enough 
into  two  periods:   ijiS-iySo  and  1 750-1789. 

2"  The  court  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  taste:  the  king  reigned,  but  did  not 
govern;  the  salons  became  all-powerful,  and  opinion  controlled  reputations. 

3°  Philosophy  gave  up  metaphysical  and  moral  questions  in  favour  of  social 
and   political   discussions.— Religion,  enfeebled   by  the  theological  quarrels   of 
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the  seventeenth  century,  was  badly  defended. — The  eighteenth  century  returned 
to  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth. 

4°  There  was  no  longer  a  literature,  properly  speaking.  The  originality  of 
this  century  lay  in  works  of  history,  science,  law  and  in  social  polemics. 

5"  Sciences  developedin  PVance  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  disco- 
very of  their  practical  application  was  begun.— The  Arts  went  through  a 
crisis  of  affectation,  but  were  restored  to  antique  simplicity  by  David. 

6°  Foreign  nations  spoke  French  and  imitated  French  works  ;  but  it  was  the 
period  of  European  cosmopolitanism,  and  France  imitated  especially  England  : 
Locke,  Swift,  Pope,  Richardson. 


PRINCIPAL  DATES  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DECORATED    LETTER 

of  the  .win  century. 


K  literature  and  in  history  dates  do  ;iot  indicate  fixed 
boundaries  of  time  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
change  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
still  more  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century  was  somewhat  sudden.  This  happens  when 
great  historical  facts,  such  as  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution,  interrupt  the  slow  and  normal  de- 
velopment of  ideas  and  forms  of  art.  But  belween 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  change 
was  almost  imijcrceptible. 

In  what  year  did  the  literai-y  and  philosophical 
eighteenth  century  begin?On  one  hand, some  classical 
writers,  like  Boileau,  did  not  die  until  17H.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fontenelle,  who  in  1701  was  already  forty-three  years  old,  must  be 
connected  with  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  Bayle  published  in  1697  his  Diclion- 
naire,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  Encyclopedic,  in  its  first  state.  Regnard,  who 
is  always  connected  with  the  eighteenth  century,  died  in  1709,  before  Boileau 
and  Fenelon,  Thomas  Gorneille  and  Flechier.  In  short  neither  the  year  1701, 
nor  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  in  1715,  marks  a  real  limit.  So  the  influence  of 
works  rather  than  their  dates  ought  to  be  considered.  Thus,  Bayle's  influence 
was  not  felt  until  the  Regency,  and  for  that  reason  the  Diclionnaire  of  1697 
must  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  Letlres  Persanes  of  1721. 

In  itself,  the  eighteenth  century  divides  into  two  very  distinct  parts  almost 
exactly  at  the  year  1750,  the  date  of  J. -J.  Rousseau's  first  Discours.  Montes- 
quieu and  Fontenelle  died  about  this  time  ;  and  Voltaire  left  France  to  stay  in 
Berlin,  whence  he  returned  altogether  a  «  philosopher.  »     From  that  time,  in 
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salons  and    in  books,  all   was  propaganda  and  discussion  of  ideas  and  theories, 
until  sentiment  and  sensibility  relurned  with  Rousseau. 


II.  —  SOCIETY  AND  OPINION 

The  Court.  —  From  the  first  years  of  the  eiglitcenlh  century  tlic  court  lost 
its  dominant  influence.  It  was  not  because  —  at  least,  imtil  tlie  Revolution  — 
its  influence  was  disregarded,  nor  because  the  king's  favour  was  any  less  useful 
and  valued.  But  neither  Louis  XIV,  then  ageing,  nor  especially  Louis  XV, 
souglit  any  longer  to  influence  eitlier  public  taste  or  opinion.  Nothing  con- 
firms the  influence  of  Louis  XIV  until  1700  more  than  the  uncertainly  and  dis- 
array wliich  succeeded  the  harmonious  unity  imposed  by  his  strong  personality. 
At  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  parties  Avere  opposed  to  one  another,  and  were  suc- 
cessively in  the  ascendant.  A  change  of  minister  would  upset  every  question  ; 
the  king  reigned,  but  did  not  govern.  Beside  this  divided  court,  where  etiquette 
preserved  all  its  lyramiy,  and  ideas  were  as  oppressed  as  manners,  rose  tire 
powerful  inlluence  of  the  salons. 

The  Salons.  —  If  the  first  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  tlie  Court  of 
Sceaux  and  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Lambert,  Avere  frivolous  or precicux,  that  of 
Mme  de  Tencin,  and  especially  those  of  Mme  du  Deffand  and  Mme  Geof- 
frin,  had  already  become  centres  of  philosophical  conversation.  These 
reunions  were  characterised,  first,  by  tlie  more  intimate  mingling  of  ditTerent 
classes  of  society  :  noblemen  were  no  longer  the  protectors  of  men  of  letters  or 
scientists,  nor  believed  they  were  honouring  them  by  treating  them  as  equals, 
fhey,  themselves,  practiced  literature  and  science;  whether  they  were  comiected 
with  the  army,  with  courts  of  justice,  or  with  finance,  they  felt  that  power,  in 
future,  lay  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wielded  the  pen.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  highest  aristocracy  was  that  of  the  intellect.  — Conversation,  though  it 
had  its  moments  of  trifling,  turned  by  preference  to  scientific,  political  and 
economic  subjects.  There  was  no  question  any  longer  of  drawing  literary  por- 
traits, of  organising  trips  to  the  country,  comparing  sonnets,  or  even  compos- 
ing maxims  ;  at  the  dinners  and  evening  parties  of  the  rue  de  Beaune  or  the 
rue  Saint-IIonore,  the  guests  reformed  the  Stale,  reorganised  finance,  redressed 
abuses,  prepared  the  way  to  the  night  of  August  4,  or  the  Rights  of  Man;  or 
else  they  discussed  an  astronomical  or  physical  discovery,  or  listened  attentively 
and  with  pleasure  to  some  savant  who  popularised  his  speciality.  The  nobility, 
who  felt  less  and  less  interest  in  current  affairs  of  State,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
movemenl.  Without  doubt,  they  preparc'd  the  Revolution,  without  having 
foreseen  its  consequences  ;  the  nobility  emigrated  before  the  returning  wave  of 
the  ideas  they  had  themselves  launched. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Litor.  18 
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Opinion.  —  Thaaks  to  the  salons,  and  also  to  a  wider  reading  of  small  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  of  theatrical  pieces  full  of  allusions  or  theses,  a  new 
power  Avas  formed,  namely,  i^ublic  opinion.  A  literary  woi'k  was  no  longer  just- 
ified by  the  court,  or  by  the  good  taste  of  connoisseurs  or  the  initiated,  but 
by  the  broader  sulTrage,  freer  and  better  informed,  of  that  enlightened  com- 
munity which  included  great  lords,  high  magistrates,  Avriters,  amateurs, 
women,  theatre-going  clerks,  and  «  poor  devils  ».  There  spread  a  mysterious 
undefinable  power,  more  efficacious  day  by  day,  wliich  braved  the  censorship 
and  favoured  the  counterfeits  of  Holland  or  Geneva  ;  a  power  Avhich  forced 
some  degree  of  tolerance  upon  the  government  and  brought  about  the  complet- 
ion of  the  Encyclopedic.  It  was  by  flattering  public  opinion,  and  bracing  liim- 
self  upon  it,  that  Voltaire,  creating  a  common  soul  in  llie  social  body,  taught 
the  nation  how  to  be  formidable  to  kings,  and  in  its  turn  to  use  intiniidation. 


III.  __  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Philosophy.  —  All  the  ideas  and  claims  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
which  institutions  and  beliefs  were  destroyed  in  order  to  be  reconstructed, 
are  covered  by  the  word  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
define. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  philosophy  meant  systems  of  metaphysics,  psychol- 
ogy or  ethics;  and  to  these  were  added  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning.  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Malebranche  were  philosophers  in  the  complete  traditional  sense 
of  the  word.  — In  the  eiglilecnlh  century,  under  the  influence  of  Locke's  u  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  »  (1690),  and  of  Bayle,  metaphysics  and  psychology 
were  abandoned  for  experimental  and  social  pliilosopliy.  Doubtless,  people  still 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  discuss  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  or  the  passions  ;  but  to  Avhat  end  ?  Were  there  not  other  subjects 
directly  before  thern  whose  immediate  solution  nmst  be  more  advantageous  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  «  Let  us  occupy  ourselves  less  »,  they  said,  «  Avith 
llie  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  limits  of  divine  prescience  and  of  human  liberty, 
the  knoAvledge  and  best  use  of  our  passions,  and  more  with  ameliorating  the 
procedure  in  courts  of  justice  Avhich  Ave  can  at  once  improve,  reforming  the 
political  institutions  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live,  correcting  the  inequalities 
of  Avealth  by  a  better  division  of  taxes,  acquiring  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
assuring  to  everybody  a  little  comfort,  etc.  As  to  morals  properly  so  called,  it  is 
each  one's  affair  to  watch  over  his  oavu  ;  true  morality  consists  in  not  injuring 
one's  neighbour.  » 

Nevertheless,  all  these  philosophers,  who  had  abandoned  with  disdain  meta- 
physical or  psychological  spaculatlons,  Averc  not  nxuch  more  practical  for  that. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  accommodated  themselves  perfectly  to  existing  abuses, 
and  profited  by  tliem.  The  noblemen  did  iiol  renounce  any  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  fhianciers  fdiiliihulcd  to  the  ruin  of  (lie  couiilry.  And  as  llieir  fhie 
reformatory  zeal  could  not  have  immediale  ell'ects,  they  gave  llieniselves  up 
gladly  to  dreams  of  Utopia,  and  developed  llieir  systems  to  the  point  of  absurd- 


M)Lr.viiu-;  \\L>  uoLssE\u,  reconciled  im  nnioRTVLrrv,   aue  (iuidkd   row  vims    rin-;    I'wnrEON 

liV    GEiNIUS 

From  a  coloured  print  of  the  beginninr/  of  the  XIX  renluri/. 

Rousseau  comes  forward  with  wild  flowers  in  his  hand,  carrying  his  «  Contral  social  »  and  tho 
partition  of  the  «  Decin  de  village";  his  -■  Kmile  »  is  symbolized  by  children  playing  quite 
freely;  in  the  background  one  can  see  a  landscape  which  reminds  of  Montmorency  or  Ermc- 
nonville  —  Voltaire,  <i  La  Henriade  »  and  "  Le  Dictionnaire  philosophiqnc  »  under  his  arm, 
leaves  his  good  city  of  Paris,  where  the  slatnc  of  Henry  the  Fourlh,  Notre-Dame  and  the 
Theatre-Francais  (nowadays  Odcon)  keep  his  rcmeinbraiice. 


ity.  Look  at  Rousseau  or  Diderol  !  Voltaire  alone  —  and  there  lay  the  secret 
of  his  po])ularity  —  tackled  real  lliings.  lie  did  not  conlenl  himself  Avilh 
making  phrases  about  liberty  of  conscience,  but  acted  in  favour  of  Calas  and 
Sirven  ;  he  fought  definile  abuses  and  indicated  remedies. 

The  ideal  of  all  was  no  longer  the  amelioration  of  spiritual  man,  but  social 
progress.  «  The  Golden  Age  which  the  ancients  placed  so  far  behind  us,  lies 
before.  »     Progress  was  realised  by  means  of  science,  especially  applied  science. 
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Thai  was  why,   in  Iho  eighteenth   century,  every  philosopher  was  also  a  savant. 
Rousseau  was  to  be  the  only  one  who  was  exasperated  by  progress. 

Religion.  —  What  happened  to  religion,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  positive 
philosophy  ?  Many  reasons  explain  its  weakening,  among  them  these  same 
scientific  discoveries  wliicli  seemed  to  offer  a  rational  solution  for  liuman  anxiet- 
ies. The  Deity  seems  less  present  in  a  universe  in  Avhich  phenomena  obey 
well-known  laws  ;  and  for  short-sigiited  minds,  God  remains  so  far  away  lliat 
He  is  no  longer  perceived.  Self  indulgence  was  concealed  under  this  view, 
and  it  was  complacently  received;  for  a  weakening  of  religion  corresponds  also 
with  a  weakening  of  morality.  —  On  anotlier  hand,  the  quarrels  and  disputes 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Jansenism,  Quietism,  the  persecution  of  Protestants 
were  so  many  causes  of  the  discrediting  of  religion.  Eighteenth  century  philo- 
sophers saw  in  religion  nothing  but  manifestations  of  fanaticism,  and  tliey  inade 
use  of  arguments  which  each  party  had  invented  to  use  against  the  other,  in 
oi'der  to  refute  and  defeat  them  all.  Hence  those  chapters  on  the  Affaires  reli- 
gieuses  in  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV  :  Voltaire  used  here  the  tone  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. Besides,  religion  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  been 
represented  by  such  authoritative  and  talented  characters,  Avas  defended  in  the 
eighteenth  century  only  by  a  decried  government,  a  corrupted  court,  a  belated 
Parliament,  boudoir  prelates  and  enraged  pamphleteers.  Even  the  best  society 
came  to  regard  religion  as  one  of  those  state  institutions  to  which  it  is  only 
decent  to  submit,  to  save  appearances. 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  speak  here  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Paris 
boui'geoisie,  and  those  who  formed  the  governing  classes.  Let  us  not  imagine 
that  the  small  provincial  nobility  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bourgeois  had 
the  imi^iety  and  the  morals  of  a  Duke  de  Richelieu.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  reli- 
gious and  moral  life,  founded  upon  tradition  and  faith,  was  still  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  people.  But  this  majority  neither  wrote  nor 
spoke;  and  tliey  ended  by  feeling  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  and  philosoph- 
ical elite. 

Relations  between  the  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries.  —  All  histor- 
ians and  critics  liave  pointed  out  relations  between  tiie  sixteenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  A  stream  of  bold  curiosity  and  sceptical  philosophy,  whose 
source  sprang  from  the  Renaissance,  seemed,  in  Sainte-Beuve's  phrase,  to  have 
disappeared  under  the  earth  during  the  seventeenth  century  to  reappear  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  strict  religious  and  political  discipline  of  Louis  XlV's  reign 
had  retarded  and  concealed  an  intellectual  movement,  which  was  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  the  free-thinking  circles  of  seventeenth  century  society,  and  which 
developed  freely  after  17i5. 
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IV.  —  LITERATURE 

Letters,  properly  so-called.  —  The  eighteenlh  cciilury  rejected  the  author- 
ity and  the  imitation  of  tlie  ancients.  But  in  every  literary  reaction  in  France, 
as  Remusat  lias  so  well  said,  there  is  only  a  change  of  models.  Writers  no  long- 
er imitated  the  ancients,  it  is  true  ;  but  how  faithfully  they  imitated  those 
who  had  imitated  the  ancients  !  Boileau  had  become  the  Parnassian  legislator; 
and  it  was  in  the  Art  poetiqiie  that  writers  sought  Ihe  laws  of  the  genres,  and 
not  in  a  new  ideal  native  to  the  century.  Tragedy  was  to  be  racinienne  ;  in 
comedy  Moliere  was  imitated,  until  Marivaux.  The  epic  and  theode  conformed 
to  Boileau's  precepts,  as  well  as  descriptive  poetry.  Nothing  could  be  more 
striking  than  the  docility,  so  far  as  literary  forms  were  concerned,  of  this  in- 
dependent century  :  it  was  the  beginning  of  pseudo-classicism.  —  And,  how 
inferior  !  None  of  these  literary  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  give  us  that 
powerful  impression  of  originality,  beauty  and  durability  we  always  receive  in 
reading  the  great  classics.  Even  poetic  style  became  artificial  —  a  sort  of  dead 
language,  of  Avliich  we  learn  the  special  vocabulary,  metaphors  and  periphrases. 

Originality  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.—  Even  contemporaries  were  deceiv- 
ed by  these  appearances ;  and  the  truth  is  that  there  was  no  longer  any  real 
literature,  or  what  there  was  had  no  importance,  however  estimable  it  may  have 
seemed  at  the  lime.  Tragedy  became  «  a  mere  play  with  purpose  »  ;  and  the 
value  of  Zaire,  of  Mahomet,  like  that  of  La  Veuve  dii  Malabar,  by  Lemierre,  or 
Les  Barmecides  by  La  llarpe,  lay  in  their  ideas.  For  us,  they  are  merely  docu- 
ments showing  us  the  eighteenth  century's  manner  of  thinking.  Descriptive  and 
lighter  poetry  lost  its  aesthetic  value  ;  but  it  shows  the  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  time. 

When  we  turn  to  prose,  the  case  is  better.  There  were  no  more  conventional 
framework,  forced  genres,  or  artificial  language.  Both  matter  and  form  were 
new.  We  wrong  works  like  «  VEsprit  des  lois,  le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  VEmile, 
VHistoire  Naturelle  when  we  describe  them  by  the  doubtful  word  «  literature.  » 
They  were  spontaneous  and  original  manifestations  of  ideas  and  discoveries 
in  unexplored  regions  ;  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  them  placed,  in  school  ma- 
nuals, between  Vert-Vert  and  Les  Saisons. 


V.  —  SCIENCES 

Several  pages  would  be  necessary  to  sum  up,  even  briefly,  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  eighteenth  century*  It  must  suffice  to  recall  :  in  mathematics,  the 
names   of  d'Alcmbert,  Laplace,  Mongc ;    —  in  astronomy,  Ilerschell,  Clah-aut, 
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Cassini  ;  —  in  physics  and  chemistry,  Dufay,  Nollet,  Franklin,  Priestly,  Lavoi- 
sier, BertiioUet,  Fourcroy;  —  in  natural  sciences,  BufTon,  Daubenton,  Lace- 
pede,  Linne,  Jussieu,  Hauy,  etc. 

Tlie  scientific  movement  was  favoured  by  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  princes 
and  the  nobility,  especially  in  countries  outside  of  France.  It  was  fashionable 
to  be  a  physician  or  chemist,  as  formerly  lo  be  a  wit.  Women,  through  curios- 
ity, also  encouraged  sciences ;  and  Mme  du  Chatelet,  who  translated  New- 
ton and  sent  in  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  no  exception. 

Practical  knowledge  was  defined  and  popularised  by  the  Encyclopedic  ;  and 
by  this  the  mechanical  arts  profited,  and  scientific  industry  developed. 

This  progress  in  science  also  exerted  a  general  influence  ;  it  accustomed  men's 
minds  to  clarity  and  method ;  it  was  a  fortunate  reaction  from  Utopian  philoso- 
phy;  it  transformed  history,  exegesis,  and  criticism,  though  its  effects  Avere  to 
be  felt  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

VI.  —  THE  ARTS 

Here  also  we  shall  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  general  indications  (1). 
French  art  followed,  approximately,  the  movement  of  the  century  :  Watteau, 
who  died  in  H'il,  was  the  first  to  be  emancipated.  For  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  Lebrun,  he  substituted  a  clever  and  piquant  grace  ;  and  such  art  did 
not  exclude  naturalness.  His  successors  were  painters  Avho  exaggerated  his 
merits  till  they  became  faults,  such  as  Lancret.  —  At  the  same  time,  architect- 
ure became  supple  and  ornate,  ending  in  the  grotto  or  rococo  style. 

Tlie  element  of  eigliteenth  century  originality  in  art  which  was.  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  vexatious,  appeared  in  Boucher,  a  care- 
less designer  but  a  charming  colourist.  Following  him,  Fragonard  painted 
attractive  anecdotes.  Greuze  composed  better;  though  one  may  prefer  his 
charming  single  figures  to  his  great  literary  and  moral  paintings,  which  strongly 
affected  Diderot.  Realism  appeared  in  the  work  of  Chardin,  an  admirable  por- 
trait-painter. 

In  the  last  tliird  of  tlic  century,  however,  under  scientific,  historical  and  ar- 
chaeological influences,  there  was  a  reaction  against  genre  painting.  The  most 
famous  representative  of  «  la  grande  peinture  »  was  Darid,  wlio  brought  back 
from  Rome  a  sentiment  for  antiquity  still  artificially  stiff,  but  less  conventional 
than  Lebrun's. 

Sculpture,  at  first  mannered  in  the  work  of  Lemoyne,  Bouchardon,  and 
Falconet,   acquired  vigour  and  realism  in  the  hands  of  Pigalle  and  Houdon. 

(1)  See,  I'Histoire  gunerale  des  beaux-arls,  by  M.  R.  Pcyre,  Delagrave;  and  S.  Rocheblave's, 
Art  fratiQuis  an  dix-huitieme  siecle  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  litleralure  [Hist,  de  la  litt.  franq., 
Petit  de  Julleville,  Colin,  vol,  VI,  chap    xv). 
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The  most  celebrated  architects  of  the  century  were  Gabriel,  who  built  the 
Military  School  and  \he  two  large  «  hotels  »  on  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde,  in  Paris, 
and  Sou f Hot,  wiio  built  the  Pantheon.  But  the  taste  of  the  time  was  better 
disjjlayed  in  private   architecture,  which  retained  to  the  end  its  smart  elegance. 

VII.  —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES 

Cosmopolitanism  was  never  more  developed  than  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  you  examine  the  correspondence  of  any  of  llie  great  writers,  you  find  tliem 
in  communication  witli  the  kings,  princes,  great  lords,  savants  and  Avriters  of 
every  country.  FinlluMniore,  Frencli  literature  was  disseminated  throughout  all 
Europe.  Great  French  Avriters  of  the  sevenlecntli  century  became  the  models 
of  the  English,  who  forgot  Shakespeare;  of  the  Germans,  until  Lessing  came  ; 
of  the  Italians,  Avho  al  that  time  lacked  men  of  genius.  Frencli  arts  exercised 
the  same  influence.  Germany  and  Russia  filled  their  cities  with  palaces  d  la 
Frangaise,  and  rococo  architecture  prevailed  from  Berlin  to  Rome.  Finally, 
French  philosopliical  ideas  penetrated  everywhere. 

England.  —  I5ut  had  not  foreigners  their  influence  over  French  literature 
and  philosophy  ?  In  literature,  not  mucli.  Shakespeare  doubtless  furnished 
something,  but  very  little,  to  Voltaire,  before  he  was  translated  by  Letour- 
neur  and  adapted  by  Ducis.  And  we  should  also  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
novels  of  Richardson  inspired  French  imitations,  witliout  forgetting,  however, 
that  the  novels  of  Abbe  Prevost  had  preceded  Richardson's.  But  it  was  above 
all  in  the  domain  of  ideas,  manners  and  morals  that  English  influence  was  felt, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  I'evert  to  this.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  owed 
especially  to  their  visits  to  England  their  political  and  social  ideas.  French 
Encyclopedists,  savants,  economists  were  also  inspired  by  English  theories  ;  and 
society  was  impregnated  with  them.  Tolerance,  civic  liberty,  the  dignity  of 
commerce  and  industry,  public  and  private  comfort  were  ideas  Avhich  circulat- 
ed in  France  as  English  importations. 

The  great  names  and  dates  in  Englisli  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Avere  :  Newton  (died  1727);  Swift  (died  1745),  wlio  pujjlislied  in  170'*,  liis 
Tale  of  a  Tab,  and  in  1726,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  by  whom  Voltaire  was 
inspired  in  his  novels  and  pamphlets;  Addison  (died  1719),  who  publislied  in 
1711  his  Spectator,  a  literary,  critical  and  moral  journal,  imitated  by  Marivaux, 
and  in  1713  his  tragedy  Of  Cato  ;  Pope  (died  1744),  Avho  published  in  1718  his 
Dunciad,  a  satirical  poem  imitated  by  Palissot,  and  in  1732  his  Essay  on  Man, 
which  served  Voltaire  as  a  model  for  his  philosophical  poetry  ;  Daniel  de  Foe 
(died  1731),  who  produced  Robinson  Crusoe  in  1719  ;  Richardson  (died  1761), 
whose  novels  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  etc.,  appeared  between  1740  and  1750; 
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philosophers  like  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Reid  ;  historians  like 
Gibbon,  etc. 

Now,  ill  the  eighteenth  conlnry,  everyhody  in  France  knew  English,  as  in  the 
preceding  cenlnry  everybody  iiad  known  Italian. 


Germany. 


In    (icinianx.  wlicic  cvciyone  spoke  French,  we  must  note  the 
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Installed  in  Ihc  large  rj-lllerij  of  the  f.ouvre,  in  1699. 


first    masterpieces   of  a   literature  whicli   A\as  to  acqirlre  great  l)rilliaiR-e  and  to 
exercise  also  a  strong  influence  upon  France. 

Leibniz  (died  in  1716)  published  Ids  Theodicee  in  Fretuli  in  1710,  and  his 
Monadologie  appeared  alter  iiis  deatli  in  17-20;  Gottsched  {d\cd  1766)  translated 
Racine's  tragedies,  and  soon  engaged  in  the  figlit  against  Lessing;  Klopstock 
(died  1803)  published  his  Messiade  from  1748-1773  ;  Lessing  (died  1781)  wrote 
his  Laocooii  in  1763,  and  in  1767  his  Drainnlurgie  ;  later  he  published  his  plays, 
chief  among  which  was  Nathan  der  Weiss,  1779;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Diderot,  he  rejuvenated  Hie  Cierinan  drama  ;  but  Goethe  had  already  produced 
his  Goeiz  von  Berlkldn(jcit  in  1773,  and  published  Werthcr  in  1774,  which  was 
translated  into  French  in  1776  and  met  wilh  great  success  ;  Egnionl  Avas  written 
in  1788,  Iphigenie  in  1789,  Wilhclm  Meisler  in  1796,  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in 
1798;  Schiller  published  Die  Kniibcr  in  1 780,  Die  Verscitworung  Fiesclii  \n  1784, 

Die   Gesfuclile    dcs   Dreissigjahrinyen    Krieges,    in     1791,    Wallenstein    in    1799. 

We  should  also  mention  Voss,  Wieland  ;  the  great  archaologist  and  art  critic 
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Winckelmann  (died  4 768),    and   the  philosophers,  Herder  (died  4803),  and 
Kant  (died  1804),  etc. 

Italy  had  the  historian  Vico  (died  4744) ;  Metastasio  (died  4782),  whose 
opera  libretti  are  masterpieces  of  sensibility  and  patlios  ;  Goldoni  (died  4793), 
wiio  rejuvenated  Italian  comedy  by  imitating  Moliere  ;  Alfieri  (died  1803), 
author  of  tragedies  whicli  are  full  of  strong  and  eloquent  situations  ;  Beccaria 
(died  4794),  whose  Traite  des  delUs  ei  des  peiiies  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  philosophers. 

As  for  Spain,  she  imitated  the  Fi'cnch,  and  produced  no  original  work. 
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TRANSITION. 


FONTENELLE. 


BAYLE. 


THE  FIRST  SALONS. 


SUMMARY 


r  FONTENELLE  (1657-1757)  was  at  first  only  a  mediocre  poet  and  a  profess- 
ional wit.  Later  he  popularised  science  admirably,  in  his  Entretiens  sur  Ja 
pluralite  des  mondes  and  especially  in  his  Elog-es  des  savants.  Discreetly 
sceptical,  he  was  a  forerunner  of  Voltaire. 

2°  BAYLE  (1647-1706)  was  the  precursor  of  the  encyclopedists.  In  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  (1697)  he  brought  traditions  and  beliefs  into  question,  and  opposed 
authority. 

3°  The  first  SALONS  of  the  century  were:  the  Court  of  Sceaux,  where  the 
Duchess  du  Maine  assembled  men  of  letters,  savants,  and  all  polite  society. 
The  habitues  of  this  salon  willinf^Iy  listened  to  scientific  conferences.  Mile  De- 
launay  has  left  us  piquant  Memoires  on  this  court ; — Mme  de  Lambert  received, 
from  1710  to  1733,  the  most  illustrious  writers  and  the  nobility  ;  her  salon  was 
a  centre  of  preciosite  and  aristocratic  refinement;  Mme  de  Tencin  was  of  a 
bolder  character,  and  philosophy  began  to  make  its  way  into  her  salon. 
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1.  —  FONTENELLE   (1657-1757). 
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'DECORATEn    LETTEU 

by  SebastienLeclorc  (1637-1714). 


iography.  —  Beinaid  Le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle,  born 
in  Rouen  in  4657,  nephew  of  the  Gorneilles  through 
his  mother,  studied,  as  they  had  done,  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  his  nalive  city,  and  became  a  lawyer. 
Rut  he  left  the  bar  to  go  to  Paris  to  Tliomas  Cor- 
neille,  who  encouraged  his  literary  vocation.  His 
beginnings  were  not  brilliant.  His  tragedy  Aspar 
( H)80)  fell  flat,  and  so  did  several  other  plays  in 
I  lie  same  genre  (A).  For  the  Opera  lie  wrote  a 
Psyche,  a  Lavinie,  etc.  These  were  folloAved  by  his 
Dialogues  des  Moris  (1083)  and  his  Poesies  pasto- 
rales (1688),  and  in  llu^ni  all  Fontenelle  seemed 
medioci'e  and  alTected.  His  Enlretiens  sur  la  pUi- 
ralite  des  mondes  (1686)  had  already  demonstrated  that  he  possessed  an  inielli- 
gent  and  tactful  gift  for  popularizing  science. 

Fontenelle  frequented  fashionable  salons,  wliere  he  was  sought  after  for  Ihe 
ease  and  brilliance  of  his  conversation.  He  was  the  Cydias  portrayed  by  La 
Bruyere,  he  was  .a  professional  wit,  he  wrote  verses  on  every  sort  of  subject. 
"  He  uttered,  with  much  gravity,  his  over-rennod  tlioughlsand  his  sophisticat- 
ed arguments...  He  was  part  pedant  and  Y>SLrl  precieux.  "  This  portrait  is  very  , 
well,  but  it  is  exaggerated.  The  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  was  then 
at  its  lieight,  and  Fontenelle  Avas  above  all  guilty,  in  La  Bruyere's  eyes,  of 
being  a  modern.  On  his  side,  FonteneHe,  in  Le  Mercure,  did  not  spare  tlie 
author  of  Les  Caracteres,  wlio  replied  sharply  in  Ihe  Preface  to  his  Discours  a 
VAcademie. 

Finally,  the  true  Fontenelle  appeared  when,  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  wrote  the  Eloijes  des  Acadeiniciens  (4708-1719).  — 
From  this  time,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  charming  conversationalist  in  the 
salons  of  iVIme  de  Lambert  and  Mme  de  Tencin,  he  commanded  pliilosophic- 
al  influence.  His  disposition  was  pleasing  and  gentle.  He  was  tactful  with 
everybody,  even  with  himself.  His  motto  was  "  Everything  is  possible,  and 
everybody  is  right."  But  his  fault  was  lack  of  sensibility;  and  Mme  de  Tencin 
said  to  him,  pointing  to  his  heart,  "  It  is  only  brains  that  you  have  there  ''. 
He  reached  an  extreme  and  lucid  old  age,  and  died  a  centenarian  in  1757. 


His  Scientific  Works.  —  In  his  Enlretiens  sur  la  pluralite  des  mondes,  Fonte- 
nelle  imagines  that,  finding   himself  at  the  country-house  of  the  marquise  de 


(1)  See  Racine's  epigram  on  the  oyigine  des  sif'flcts  {Morceaux  chohis,  Snd'cycle,       561.) 
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G...,  he  explains  to  this  lady  llie  aslral  sysleiii,  and  the  Iheories  concerning 
inhabited  planets.  Every  eveniny  they  >valk  in  the  park  ;  the  night  is  magnif- 
icent; the  marquise  has  an  liupiiiinL;  mind,  and  Fonlenclle  asks  nothing  better 
than  to  converse.  The  First 
Evening,  lie  explains  to  the 
marquise  tiiat  "  the  earth 
is  a  planet,  which  turns 
aroimd  the  sun  "  ;  the  Se- 
cond Evening,  that  "the 
moon  is  inhabited  ;  "  the 
Third  Evening,  that  "  the 
other  planets  are  also  inha- 
bited ;  "  the  Fourth  Even- 
ing he  recounts  "  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  worlds, 
Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  "  ;  the  Fifth 
Evening  "  that  the  fixed 
stars  arc  all  suns,  each  one 
lighting  a  world  "  ;  and  fi- 
nally, the  Sixth  Evening  is 
devoted  to ' '  the  most  recent 
discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  heavens." — It  is 
always  a  disadvantage  to 
write  of  such  subjects  in  a 
witty  manner;  and  the  first 
pages  give  the  impression 
of  an  author  who  is  trying  to 
be  witty  about  the  astron- 
omical laws.  But  the  farther 
we  advance  in  the  book,  the 
more  serious  it  becomes. 
We  perceive  that  the  auth- 
or's mental  brilliance  is  not 
meant  to  conceal  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  to  ornament  science  (1). 
The  Elogesdes  academiciens  is  more  frankly  serious.  Still  Fontenelle  addresses 
himself  to  society,  and  his  object  is  to  explain  to  those  possessing  no  special 
scientific  instruction  the  works  of  Tournefort,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Du  Fay,  Mont- 
mort,  de  Cassini,  etc.  (2).     Fontenelle  is  always  clear  and  exact,  and  knows  how 


^  BERNARD  DRJ^NTENELLE.  |^ 


FONTENELLE 

From  the  ijorliait  painted  by  Hyacinths  Rigaud  (1659-1743) 
and  engraved  by  Michel  Dessier. 


(1)  Morceau.v  choisis,  1st  cycle,  \k  27S. 

(2)  Morceaux^choisis,  1st  cycle,  p,  ;iSO. 
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to  analyse  physical,  botanical,  surgical  works,  etc.     And  he  knew  how  to  inspire 
admiration  and  love  for  science. 

Fontenelle  was  therefore  an  innovator,  in  the  sense  that  he  added  a  new 
domain  to  literature.  What  Descartes  had  done  for  philosophy,  Pascal  for  theol- 
ogy, Avhat  Montesquieu  was  to  do  for  politics,  Fontenelle,  along  with  Buffon, 
did  for  the  sciences.  The  readers  of  Vllistoire  naturelle  and  the  Epoques  de  la 
nature  were  prepared  for  those  works  by  tlie  author  of  the  En(r^Uen§  and  the 
Eloges, 

His  Philosophy.  —  But  Fontenelle  belonged  more  to  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury because  of  his  scepticism,  and  because,  as  an  advex'sary  of  the  Ancients  and 
loartisan  of  the  Modems,  he  contributed  slowly  but  powerfully  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  notion  of  progress.  In  his  Dialogues,  in  his  Histoire  des  oracles  (4), 
in  his  Digression  sur  les  anciens  et  sur  les  modernes,  he  appears  as  a  true  precur- 
sor. He  was  too  prudent  to  assume  the  pugnacious  or  impertinent  tone  of 
Voltaire  ;  but,  by  his  insinuations,  he  announced  the  latter.  He  already  knew, 
like  the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire philosophique  and  of  Candide,  how  to  tell  an 
oriental  story,  Avilhout  any  apparent  rclaliou  —  for  the  naive  reader  —  with 
our  own  beliefs  and  manners,  but  from  which  the  shrewd  knew  how  to  draw 
conclusions.  And  he  put,  finally,  the  question  of  the  ancients,  as  the  Encyclo- 
pedists Avere  to  do.  It  was  Fontenelle  who  wrote,  in  4688,  "  A  good  mind  is 
composed,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  minds  of  the  preceding  centuries  ;  it  is  but 
one  mind  which  has  been  cultivated  during  all  that  time.  This  mind  has  now 
reached  that  virile  age  when  it  can  reason  with  more  jjower  and  more  light 
than  ever  before.  The  man  Avho  possesses  this  mind  will  never  know  old  age  : 
men  will  never  degenerate,  and  the  healthy  ideas  of  all  right  minds,  succeeding 
each  other,  will  always  accumulate.  "  He  knew,  hoAvever,  hoAV  to  draAV  distinct- 
ions betAveen  the  different  objects  of  progress,  as  Madame  de  Stael  did  later. 
"  In  order  ",  he  says  "  that  the  moderns  may  always  improve  upon  the  ancients, 
things  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  it.  As  to  eloquence  and  poetry, 
the  subject  of  the  chief  difficulties  between  the  ancients  and  moderns,  though 
they  are  not  in  themselves  very  important,  1  believe  that  the  ancients  have 
attained  perfection  in  them.  Then  let  us  be  satisfied  to  say  that  they  cannot  be 
surpassed,  but  not  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  (2).  "  These  are  very  intelli- 
gent statements,  so  sensible  that  to  us  they  seem  banal ;  yet  it  was  because  he 
dared  to  speak  thus  that  Fontenelle  was  reviled  and  ridiculed  by  the  defenders 
of  the  ancients.  —  As  a  philosopher,  it  Avas  in  the  name  of  prooress  that 
Fontenelle   believed  less  and  less  in  authority,  and  more  and  more  in  reason. 

(i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  635.— See  the  edition  of  L' Histoire  des  Oracles,  published  by 
M.  L.  Maigron.     Comely,  1908  {Societe  des  lextes  fratiQais  modernes). 
(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  G36. 
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II.  —  BAYLE.  —  LA  MOtTE-HOUDARD.  —  ABBE 
DE  SALNT-PIERRE 

PIERRE  BAYLE  1,1647-1700).  —  Born  of  a  Prolestant  family,  convcrtod  lo 
Calliolicism,  later  returning  to  the  Protestant  belief,  Bayle  left  France  in  1670, 
became  a  tutor,  and  in  time  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at  Kolter- 
dani.  There,  in  that  very  Holland  which  was  so  liberal,  he  was  persecuted, 
and  the  Protestant  minister,  Jui'ieu,  deprived  him  of  iiis  chair  in  1(393.  He 
then  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  own  \\ork,  and  completed  the  publication 
of  his  Dictionnaire  in  1697. 

His  chief  works  are  :  Pensees  sur  les  comelcsdGS^I),  —  Nouvelles  de  larcpubliqne 
des  leltres  (168i-1087).  —  Im  France  toiile  calholique  sous  Louis  le  Grand  (1685),  — 
Avis  nux  refugies  (1690),  —  Dictionnaire  hislorique  el  philosophique  (1696-1697), 

First  of  all,  Bayle  was  a  scholar  and  crilic  wjio  seemed  to  belong  less  to  the 
seventeenth  century  I  lien  near  its  close,  or  even  to  the  approaching  eighteenth 
century,  than  to  the  Renaissance.  One  would  say  he  Avas  a  contemporary  of 
Erasmus  or  of  Henri  Estienne,  as  he  had  the  same  passion  for  details  and  the 
same  scorn  of  style.  As  a  critic,  Bayle  should  be  studied  in  his  Nouvelles  de  la 
republique  des  leltres,  which  he  founded  as  a  rival  to  the  Journal  des  savants  (I) ; 
and  it  was  the  first  of  the  Revues.  In  his  Dictionnaire,  he  is  still  a  literary  cri- 
lic, like  Sainte-Beuve,  when  he  gathers  ai^d  discusses  the  slightest  biographical 
and  bibliographical  details,  and  prepares  documents  for  a  natural  history  of  the 
intelligence.  Nevertheless,  his  criticism  has  no  fixed  principles  beyond  an  always 
wideawake  and  free  curiosity,  and  it  rejoins  his  philosophy  :  he  energetically 
demolishes  legends,  or  discusses,  from  the  standpoint  of  facts,  traditional 
admiration. 

However',  Bayle's  Avork  is  chiefly  philosophical.  His  Dictionnaire,  Avhich  he 
claimed  to  have  undertaken  merely  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  previous  dictionaries, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  bring  up  again  all  the  moral,  theological  and 
exegetical  questions. 

He  gathered  and  spread  all  the  free-thinking  disseminated  since  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  the  objections  made  lo  it,  and  collected  the 
scattered  jests  in  Henri  Estienne,  Montaigne,  (Jharion,  C.ny  Palin,  La  Motic  Le 
Vayer,  Gassendi,  etc.  He  did  not  directly  attack  Christianity  ;  but  by  a  clever 
system  of  references  from  one  article  to  anotlier —  a  system  which  was  used 
later  in  the  Encyclopedic  —  he  mined  little  by  little  all  dogma  and  authority.  He 
applied  everywhere  the  historical  method,  accepting'  nothing  which  was  not 
I'onndcd    on    a   document   or  an   anlliciitic  fact;   and  in  Ihis  respect  he  may  be 

(1)  The  Journal  des  Savants  liad  boon  founded  in  IIIod  by  Denis  dc  Salio,  Counsellor  to  tlie  Par- 
lement  of  Paris.  It  announced  new  books,  publislied  biographies  of  deceased  savants,  as  well  as 
liiscoveries,  experiments,  observations,  etc.    (Gf.  Voltause,.  Sircle  dc  Louis  XIV,  list  of  French 

writers,  .Sallo  and  Bayle). 
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considered  as  a  forerunner  of  modern  criticism  in  its  most  serious  aspect.  But 
as  Emile  Faguet  has  truly  observed,  "  Bayle  is  given  to  irreverent  jesting 
and  to  burlesquing  metaphysics  and  religions,  which  belongs  enlirely  to  Uie 
eighteenth  century".  If  we  add  to  this  tendency  his  lack  of  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  his  tasle  for  cynical  detail,  we  shall  realise  in  what  manner  his 
influence  was  unfortunate. 

In  reality,  he  had  neither  theory,  design  nor  object.  He  had  a  mordant  crjtic- 
al  intelligence  Avhich  attacked  everything  more  or  less,  and  his  caustic  curio- 
sity searched  all  philosophy  ;  yet  he  Avould  doubtless  have  protested  against  the 
new  rationalistic  intolerance  Avhich  his  most  faithful  disciples  were  going  to 
deduce  from  his  scepticism. 

LA  MOTTE  HOUDARD  (1672-1731)  should  be  mentioned  among  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  philosophical  and  critical  eighteenth  century  on  account  of  the 
share  he  took  in  the  quarrel  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  —  As  an  anllior  of 
tragedies,  he  had  a  great  "  succcs  de  larmes  "  with  his  Ines  de  Castro  (1723).  As  a 
critic,  he  composed  several  Discours  (upon  UEglogae,  La  Fable,  La  Tragedie, 
UOde,  etc.),  in  which  paradoxes  are  mingled  with  a  few  true  ideas.  He  is  best 
known  for  having  abridged  Homer's  Iliad  into  twelve  cantos,  after  the  transla- 
tion by  Mme  Dacier,  for  he  did  not  know  Greek.  And  though  he  had  written 
much  against  poetry,  he  wrote  this  abridgement.  —  In  1714,  he  correspond- 
ed with  Fenelon  about  the  ancients,  a  correspondence  which  was  extremely 
courteous,  but  not  without  reciprocal  irony. 

ABBE  DE  SAINT-PIERRE  (1658-1743),  a  man  of  exquisite  gentleness  but 
very  bold  in  his  political  and  economic  ideas,  was  expelled  from  the  Academy 
in  1718  for  liaving  severely  judged  Louis  XIV.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
Projet  de  paix  perpetuelle  (1713-1717),  but  he  wrote  numerous  others  of  the  same 
kind,  his  object  lieing  only  public  utility,  in  Avhich  he  was-  the  precursor  of  our 
most  profound  modern  economists.  The  invention  of  the  Avord  "  bienfai- 
sance  "  is  attributed  to  him,  and  it  characterises  his  mind  as  well  as  his  works. 

III.  —  THE  FIRST  SALONS 

The  three  most  famous  salons,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  the  Court  of  Sceaux,  the  salon  of  Mme  de  Lambert  and  that  of  Mme 
de  Tencin. 

THE  COURT  OF  SCEAUX  AND  THE  DUCHESS  DU  MAINE-    —    The 

Duchess  du  Maine,  grand-daugliter  of  the  (Irand  Conde,  Avas  a  slender,  lively  and 
mischievous  person,  who  had  frankly,  and  with  great  fxeedom,  resolved  to  amuse 
herself.  In  1699,  Avhen  Versailles  had  become  dull,  she  set  up  a  ncAv  court  at 
Sceaux,  Avhere  there  Avere  nothing  but  diversions,  fetes  champetres,  and  fetes 
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nodurnes,  reading  of  poetry,  representations  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and 
conversation  on  any  subject  from  astronomy  to  politics.  Tlie  "  Voilure  "  of 
tliis  court  was  for  a  long  time  Malezieu,  %vlio  had  been  tutor  to  the  Duke  de 
Maine  and  had  taught  mathematics  to  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne.  Malezieu  was 
a  scientist  and  wit,  a  sort  of  less  reserved  FontencUe,  capable  of  giving  a  lecture 
on  astronomy  or  physics,  of  rhyming  a  song,  or  improvising  a  diversion.  He 
was  a  member  both  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  (he  French  Academy. 
All  the    literary    world  was  received    at   Sceaux  :   Nollaire  in  his  youtli,  and 
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From  a  print  by  Sebastien  Le  Glerc  (1637-1714). 


later  when  he  staid  Avith  Mine  du  Chatelet  ;  Fontenelle  was  one  of  the  habi- 
tues,  as  wex'e  also  the  poets  Ghaulieu  and  La  Fare,  La  Motle,  Abbe  Genest,  cele- 
brated for  his  tragedies  and  also  for  his  nose  d  la  Cyrano,  Abbe  dePolignac,  the 
author  of  the  Anti-Liicrelius,  etc. 

A  great  storm  dispersed  this  frivolous  and  willv  coiul.  Cellamare's  conspir- 
acy led  to  the  arrest  of  tiie  Duchess,  wlio  remained  for  more  lliaii  a  year  in  the 
Bastile.  Rut  scarcely  had  she  been  released  from  prison  than  the  Duchess 
resumed  her  former  life,  and  Sceaux  became  once  more  tlie  rendez-vons  of  the 
wits.  She  had  at  that  time,  as  her  "  femme  de  chambre  "  Mile  Delaunay 
(wliom  she  mairicd  later  to  the  Uaron  de  Slaal,  captain  in  llie  S\\  iss  ( Inards), 
and  wlio  has  left  us  Meinoires  which  are  singularly  piquant  in  tlieir  elegant 
simplicity.  Mile  Delaunay,  had  she  liad  a  less  noble  heart,  could  have  played  the 
same  pari  with  the  Duchess  du  Maine  as  Mile  de  Lcspinasse  with  Mme  du  DelTand 
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and  form  a  rival  salon  ;  for  she  was  a  great  attraction  for  the  visitor  at  Sceaux 
and  herclear  intelligence,  true  heart,  anddelicale  conversation  fascinated  much 
more  than  the  sterile  activity  of  her  mistress.  But  she  contented  herself  with 
remaining  in  her  own  rank  and  Avriting  her  Memoirs,  which  should  be  read(l). 


LA     MARQUISE    DE  LAMBERT 


G47-1733).  —  It  was  about  1G90  that 
Mme  de  Lambert  opened  her 
salon,  and  from  1710-1738  it 
became  chiefly  literary.  Tlie 
company  there  was  less  mix- 
ed and  more  serious  than  tliat 
of  tlie  Court  of  Sceaux;  but 
Mme  de  Lambert,  like  Mme 
GeofTrin  later,  establislied 
categories  of  lier  guests.  Wed- 
nesday was  reserved  for 
"people  of  quality  ";  Tuesday 
for  literary  people.  The  two 
classes  ended  by  being  more  or 
less  commingled.  There  were 
no  frivolous  entertainments 
in  this  salon ;  the  guests 
talked  or  read.  Preciosite  re- 
appeared there  along  with  a 
certain  decency  of  language 
and  delicacy  of  conversation 
which  was  the  necessary 
reaction  against  the  freedom 
or  licence  of  the  Regency.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  salon  was 
modern  ;  the  ancients  were 
the  subject  of  witty  jests,  and 
the  guests  were  frankly  pre- 
pared for  a  new  literature.  The  chief  habitues  were  La  Motte,  Fontenelle,  the 
Marquis  d'Argenson,  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  President 
Henault,  and  Mile  Delaunay  (2). 

Mme  de  Lambert  —  in  this  respect  less  of  a  grnnde  dame  than  Mme  de  Ram- 
bouillet  —  did  not  resist  tlie  temptation  to  read  her  own  works  to  her  guests. 
She  had  printed  in  1726  and  1728  lier  Avis  d'line  mere  a  son  Jils  and  her  Avis 
d^une  mere  a  safille,  and  different  treatises  (L'A/nt/u',  La  Vieillesse),  literary  por- 


POUTRMT    OF    M.VDAME    DE    LAMBERT 

From  the  print  by  Desrochers. 


(1)  jVIme  de  Staal-Delaunay  died  in  1750;  her  Memoires  were  printed  in  1755 

(2)  Mme  de  Lambert's  hotel  was  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Colbert. 
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Iniils,  (7t.sco((r.s,  i-lc.  which  slie  liad  composed  for  her  saloii.  Her  lirsl  two 
Avorks  have  a  real  pedagogical  and  moral  value,  and  have  been  continually 
reprinted.  "She  wrote  skilfully,  "  says  M.  L.  Brunei,  "  with  a  somewhat  Aveak 
grace  and  a  touch  of  affectation.  Was  it  from  La  Motte  and  Fontenelle  that 
she  could  have  learned  to  avoid  these  (1)  ?  " 

Mme  DE  TENCIN  (1081-17iiJ).  —  It  was  in  17:26  that  Mme  de  Tencin  began 
to  receive  in  her  iiolcl  in  tlie  rue  Saint-Honore  ;  but  this  salon  did  not  reach 
the  height  of  its  brilliance  until  after  tlie  death  of  Mme  de  Lambert  (1733). 
Its  tone  was  freer,  and  its  society  more  numerous  and  mor<5  mixed.  It  was  no 
longer  preciosite  which  reigned  there,  but  piiilosophy.  The  hostess  was  more 
familiar  and  more  good-natured,  and  foretold  the  bourgeoise  Mme  Geof- 
frin.  At  Mme  de  Teiicin's  one  met  Fontenelle,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  La 
Motte,  Duclos,  d'Argental,  NIarniontel,  Helvetius,  and  financiers  and  foreigners. 

Mme   de  Tencin   lierself  wrote   novels  :  Le  Cointe  de  Cominiivjes  and  Le  Sieye 

de  Calais,   which    are  not   williout   merit,  and    were   attributed  to  her  nephew 

Pont-de-Vevle. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MONTESQUIEU    (1689-1755). 


SUMMARY 

1°  MONTESQUIEU  (1689-1855)  was  an  aristocrat,  a  magistrate  connected  with 
the  institutions  of  his  country,  a  reformer,  a  satirical  writer  and  a  wit. 

2"  Les  Lettres  Persanes(  1721)  is  a  satire,  with  a  large  background,  at  once 
witty  and  profound,  of  society  and  its  institutions.  We  should  note  the 
rather  insipid  plot;  the  passages  in  which  Montesquieu  criticises,  in  La  Bruyere's 
way  the  manners,  and  absurdities  of  his  time  ;  the  chapters  in  which  he 
handles  questions  of  politics  or  religion,  and  by  which  he  foretells  L'Esprit  des 
lois. 

3°  Les  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence 
des  Remains  (lySj.)  are  the  result  of  the  author's  profound  research  in 
Roman  history.  Montesquieu  studied  Rome's  decad.ence  rather  than  its  gran- 
deur, and  established  political  ralher  than  moral  causes  for  it.  The  style  of 
this  work  is  serious  and  truly  Roman. 

4"  L'Esprit  des  lois  (1748)  is  a  positive  study,  from  documents,  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  beetwen  dilierent  system  of  legislation  and  the  people  living 
under  them.  Montesquieu  starts  from  facts,  and  seeks  to  explain  them,  and  in 
this  respect  dilTers  from  all  abstract  theorists. — This  masterpiece  is  written  too 
wittily  :  Mine  du  Deffand  accused  the  author  of  trying  to  show  "  de  I'esprit 
sur  les  Lois. 
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iography.  —  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  la  Brede 
et  de  Montesquieu,  was  born  in  the  chateau  de  la 
Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  on  January  18,  4689.  His  fam- 
ily belonged  to  the  old  nobility,  and  though  he  was 
always  proud  of  it,  it  was  he,  himself,  who  added 
its  most  imperishable  titles  to  fame.  When  he  had 
completed  his  studies  with  the  Oratoriens,  at  Jiiilly, 
his  friends  placed  in  his  hands  some  law-books  the 
signifiance  which  he  tried  to  see.  In  4714  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  to  the  l^oidcaux  Parlemeid,  and 
in  4746  president  a  mortier.  As  a  magistrate  he  was 
precise  and  laborious,  if  unconvinced.  Already  he 
sought  occupation  outside  of,  or  in  relation  with,  his 
functions,  and,  for  lack  of  anything  better,  he  be- 
came a  very  assiduous  member  of  the  Bordeaux  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which 
he  contributed  memoirs  on  questions  of  jahysics,  echoes,  gravity,  the  transpai'- 
ency  of  bodies,  etc.  Meanwhile,  he  was  preparing  his  first  ^work.  "  I  have 
a  mania  for  writing  books  ",  he  said,  "  and  for  being  ashamed  of  them  after  I 
have  done.  "  The  Lettres  Persanes  appeared  anonymously  in  4724,  and  had  an 
astounding  success.  But  Montesquieu  Avas  already  meditating  a  more  serious 
Avork.  He  went  to  Paris,  sold  his  office  of  President,  frequented  the  salons  and 
clubs  for  a  while,  and  was  received  at  the  French  Academy  in  4727. 

From  4728  to  4734,  Montesquieu  travelled.  He  wished  to  collect  documents 
and  especially  observations  for  UEspril  des  Lois.  I^urthermore,  he  was  as  cur- 
ious as  his  compatriot,  Montaigne,  and,  like  the  author  of  the  Essais,  he  was  much 
less  fascinated  by  the  beauties  of  nature  than  by  manners  and  institutions.  He 
first  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  talked  with  Prince  Eugene,  then  to  Venice, 
where  he  questioned  the  financier  Law  on  his  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
speculations.  He  stopped  at  Milan,  Turin,  Florence  (4),  Rome  and  Naples.  He 
then  turned  northwards,  followed  Hie  route  fron  Verona  to  Innsbruck  which 
Montaigne  had  travelled  from  Innsbruck  to  Verona,  returned  by  the  Rhine  and 
reached  Holland.  From  this  country  he  went  to  England  on  Lord  Chester- 
field's yachi,  and  there  he  remained  two  years.  At  London  he  observed  the 
working  of  tliat  constilnlion  wiiich  is  both  monarchical  and  democratic,  and 
which  remained  his  ideal.  We  may  remark,  here,  how  much  the  greatest 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  owed  to  England;  after  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire  and  BufTon  profited  by  a  knowledge  of  England;  only  J.-J.  Rousseau, 
while  there,  remained  as  truculent  as  usual,  and  returned  without  having  either 
forgotten  or  learned  anything. 

After  his  return  to   France,  Montesquieu   shut  himself  u^j  in  his  chateau  to 


(1)  Morceaux  choisls,  1st  cycle,  p.  882. 
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put  his  notes  and  impressions  in  order.  In  1734,  he  produced  his  Considera- 
tions sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence  des  Romains,  an  important 
part  of  L' Esprit  des  lois.  The  work  was  received  with  favour.  Montesquieu 
went  often  to  Paris,  to  divert  himself  after  liis  immenselabours  at  La  Brede,  and 
was  seen  in  llie  cliief  salons,  at  Mme  du  Dcffand's,  Mme  GeofTrin's  and  Mme  de 
Tencin's.  But  he  always  I'eturncd  more  devoted  than  before  to  his  laborious 
country  life.  UEsprit  des  lois  appeared  in  1748.  The  work  had  a  brilliant 
success,  and  was  ti*anslated  into  every  language. 

Exhausted  by  this  enormous  effort,  Montesquieu  wrote  nothing  more  except 
the  Dejense  de  V Esprit  des  lois,  in  1750.  He  triumphed  over  all  opposition  and 
all  his  adversaries.  He  Avas  in  Paris  when  he  died  in  February,  17o5,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six. 

Character.  —  His  character  was  composed  of  rather  contradictory  ele- 
ments (1).  He  Avas  an  aristocrat  closely  attached  to  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  devoting  the  last  two  books  of  liis  Esprit  des  lois  to  research  into 
feudal  law,  so  as  to  establish  in  a  way  the  legitimacy  of  his  own  titles  :  a  con- 
scientious magistrate,  careful  that  "  the  laws  should  not  be  touched  but  by  a 
trembling  hand  ",  and  defending  the  judicial  organisation  of  his  country;  aliberal 
and  bold  mind,  very  clear  as  to  tlic  abuses  of  the  existing  regime,  and 
desirous  that  the  French  should  borrow  a  part  of  their  constitution  from 
English  institutions ;  a  satirist  even  more  bitter  than  Voltaire ;  a  painter  of 
manners  as  vivid  as  La  Bruyere  ;  a  wit  wiio  could  not  resist  making  a  clever 
remark  to  surprise  or  pique  his  reader,  approaching  the  gravest  subject  by 
its  lighter  side — in  a  word,  as  Voltaire  said,  "  playing  the  joker  ". 

Morally,  he  showed  the  same  contrasts  :  with  little  sensibility,  "  having  never 
had  a  grief  that  an  hour's  reading  would  not  dissipate  ", — he  could  ijrotest  with 
the  most  emotional  eloquence  against  slavery  or  torture,  and  prove  himself 
generous  and  charitable,  though  Avith  reserved  benevolence.  We  shall  also 
And  all  these  contrasts  in  his  Avorks  and  his  style. 

Les  Lettnes  persanes  (1721). — Almost  all  great  reformers,  before  publishing  what 
might  be  called  their  positive  works,  have  begun  by  decrying  and  attacking  abuses,  as 
tlie  negative  part  of  their  task. 

Montesquieu  was  first  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  was  "  something  rotten  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  "  Everybody  yielded  to  it,  through  laziness  or  interest.  Montes- 
quieu's superior  mind  clearly  perceived  the  defects  and  vices,  and  perl^aps  already  the 
remedies.  He  differs  from  moralists  like  La  Bruyere  in  being  also,  and  preeminently, 
a  politician,  and  in  believing  that  it  is  not  only  manners  and  morals  which  are  responsible 
for  social  corruption,  but  also  institutions  :  in  tins  respect  he  belongs  truly  lo  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  his  successors  only  resumed  and  exaggerated  his  thesis. 

But  Montesquieu,  the  moralist  and  politician,  knew  the  Paris  salons  and  the  taste  of 
the  people  who  read  books,  and  he  realised  that  a  purely  moral  work  had  no  chance  of 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  G44. 
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success.  La  Bruyere  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  own  book  ptriuant  and  amusing,  and 
Since  then  society  had  grown  slill  more  frivolous  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  So  Montesquieu 
tried  to  present  in  a  fasciti;iting  form  his  case  against  a  society  which  before  all  else  had 
to  be  amused.  In  1707,  Diifresny,  celebrated  chietly  for  his  comedies,  had  published 
Les  Amusements  serieiix  el  comijues  (Van  Siamois.  In  this  book,  he  supposes  thai  a 
Siamese,  who  has  come  to 
Paris,  naively  analyses  for  his 
countrymen  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard.  The  scope  of  such 
a  work  was  wide,  and  though 
apparently  fiction,  itpermitt- 
ed  boldness.  Montesquieu 
adopted  this  idea.  His  char- 
acters are  two  Persians  Rica 
and  Usbeck,  Avho  visit  Eu- 
rope and  write  home  to  their 
friends. 

It  was  from  Chardin's  Jour- 
nal, which  appeared  in  1711, 
that  Montesquieu  drew  some 
Persian  local  colour;  and  to 
connect  the  Lellres  together. 
and  oblige  readers  to  folloA\ 
them  to  the  end,  he  inventeil 
a  plot  based  on  harem  life 
which  lent  interest  to  tlir 
correspondence  and  piqued 
curiosity. 

There  are,  then,  several 
elements  in  the  Lellres  per- 
sanes:  1°  The  plot,  which  it 
is  enough  merely  to  indicate  ; 
a  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
society  and  morals,  in  which 
occur  excellent  portraits  in 
La  Bruyere's  manner  ;  the 
coquetry  of  women  (Leltre, 
XXVI),  the  theatre  (XXVIIl), 
Parisian  chit-chat  (XXX),  the 
cafes  (XXXVI),  the  alchemist 
(XLV),  the  financier,  the  di- 
rector of  conscience, the  starv- 
ing poet,  the  retired  officer  (XLVIII),  llie  rivalry  between  women  of  different  ages  (LII), 
gaming  (LVl),  the  ignorant  magistrate  (LXVIll),  the  positive  man  (lA\ll)  etc.  This  is 
the  amusing  part  of  the  Lellres  persanes,  in  which  Montesquieu  is  both  an  excellent 
painter  of  life  and  a  satirist  who  is  clear-sighted  to  the  point  of  being  malign;  3°  Final- 
ly, there  is  a  certain  number  of  more  serious  letters,  not  Avithout  ])crsinag(',  but  tlie 
object  of  wliich  is  a  calm  discussion  of  political,  religious  and  literary  questions  :  the 
story  of  the  Troglodytes  (XI,  XII,  XI II,  XIV),  tbe  King  of  France  (\XIV,  XXXVll),  the 
Pope  (.XXIX),  theological  disputes  (XLVl),  metaphysics  (LXIX),  suicide  (LXXVl),  different 
forms  of  government  (LXXX),  glory  (LXXXIX-XC),  justice  (XGV),  tlie  Romans  (CX\"), 
divorce  (CXVI,  GXVII),  the  colonies  (CXXi),  the  laws  (GXXIX),  the  library  of  a  convent, 
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and  in  this  connection  judgments  on  ttie  literary  genres  (CXXXIII  ami  following),  clc. 
— Too  many  references  would  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  profundity  of  the  Lettres 
persanes.  The  author  of  the  Considerations  and  of  the  Esprit  des  lois  is  continuously 
foretold  in  them.  And  when  we  have  read  with  admiration  a  number  of  serious  pages, 
Ave  are  extremely  surprised  to  come  again  upon  the  iusi])iil  i)lot  in  uhich  Munt(;s(juieu 
hinisclf  seems  to  have  fell  more  pleasure  Ihau  uas  proper  (1). 

Les  Considerations  sup  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence  des 
Romains  (1734). — This  is  Montes(piieu's  truly  classii-  work. — In  the  Letires  persaiirs  we 
liuil  many  allusions  to  llic  Romans,  the  author  seeming  t(j  re\ert  to  them  l)y  preililecl- 
ioH.  lie  had  formerly  read,  before  the  Academy  of  Mordeaux  in  171fi,  a  Dissfrlaliiiii  siii' 
la  poUliquc  des  Bomains  duns  la  religion:  and  this  is  the  more  important  to  remtiiiliir 
because  in  Considerations  Montesquieu  wis  abscdulidy  lo  neglect  Roman  religion.  After 
the  Lettres  persanes,  he  had  composed  in  1722  llie  hialoijiie  de  Sylht  et  d'Eucrate,  which 
he  oidy  read  in  a  salon,  and  did  not  |iublish  iinlil  1745. 

Following  is  the  plan  of  the  Considerations  :  Chap,  i  :  Comnienceiueni  de  Hume.  Ses 
(juerres.  —  Chap,  u  :  De  I'art  de  la  (juerre  che:  les  Romains.  —  Cha]).  in  :  Comment  les 
Romains  parent  sagrandir.  —  Chap,  iv  ;  Des  Gaalois.  De  Pyrrliiis.  Parallele  de  Cartliuge  et 
de  Rome.  Guerre  d'Annibnl.  —  Chap,  v  :  De  Veldt  de  la  Grece,  de  la  Macedoine,  de  la  Syrie 
el  de  VEgypte,  apri-s  I'ahaissenient  des  Cartliaginois.  —  Chap,  vx  :  De  la  conduile  (pie  les  Ro- 
mains tinrenl  pour  soumetlre  loas  les  peaples.  —  Chap,  mi  :  Comment  Milhridute  put  tear 
resisler.  —  Chap,  viii  :  Des  divisions  qui  furent  ton  jours  dans  la  ville.  —  Chap,  ix  :  Deux 
causes  de  la perte  de  Rome  (The  greatness  of  the  empire  and  of  the  city).  —  Chap,  x  :  De 
la  corruption  des  Romains.  —  Chap,  xi  :  De  Sylla.  De  Pompde  et  de  Cesar.  —  Chap.  xu.  De 
I'elat  de  Rome  apres  la  mart  de  Cesar.  —  Chap,  xni  :  Augusle.  —  Chap,  xiv  :  Tihere.  — 
Chap.  XV  :  Des  empereurs  depuis  Cuius  Caligula  jusqu'u  Anionin.  —  Chap,  xm  :  De  I'elut 
de  icmpire  depuis  Antonin  jusquu  Probus.  —  Chap,  xvn  :  Changemenl  dans  /'£<«<  (Division 
of  the  State  between  two  emperors).  —  Chap,  xmu  :  Nouvelles  maxiines  prises  /kir  les  Ro- 
mains (tribute  fiaid  to  the  barbarians;  loss  of  the  national  militia;  linancial  exactions). 
—  Chap.  XIX  :  Grandeur  d'Altila.  Cause  de  I'etablissemenl  des  Rurbares.  Raisous  jiourquni 
I'Empire  d' Occident  fut  le  premier  abattu.  —  Chap,  xx  :  Des  completes  de  Justinien.  I)e  son 
goavernenient.  —  Chap,  xxi  :  Desordres  de  I'Empire  d'Orient.  —  Chap,  xxii  :  Faiblesse  de 
VEmpire  d'Orient.  —  Chap,  xxni  :  Raison  de  la  durde  de  I'Empire  d'Orient.  Sa  destruction 
(Taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II,  1453). 

How  did  Montesquieu  find  documents  for  his  Considerations?  He  had  read,  with  pen 
in  hand,  all  the  great  historians  of  antiquity  :  Sallust,  Ciesar,  Li^y,  Floras,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Dyonysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  Jose- 
phus,  etc.  Respecting  the  decadence,  he  quotes  from  :  Suidas,  Justinian,  Nicetas, 
Lactantius,  Saint  Augustin,  etc.  He  also  consulted  Machiavel  {Discours  sur  la  premiers 
Decade  de  Tile  Live),  Saint-Evremond  {Reflexions  sur  les  divers  genies  du  peuple  roniain),  and 
Bossuet  {Histoire  universelle,  3  parties,  chap,  vi  et  vu).  He  studied  Roman  flistory  from 
its  beginnings,  and  read  all  that  his  predecessors  had  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  for  this 
he  deserves  praise,  when  wc  consider  the  extent  of  such  reading.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Montes(iuieu  had  neither  the  critical  nor  the  scientific  spirit  as  wo 
understand  it  to-day.  He  never  doubts  the  scientific  accuracyof  any  text  or  testimony; 
and  with  resiJect  to  certain  legends,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  more 
credulous  than  antiquity  was  itself.  He  does  not  discuss  Rome's  origin,  and  accepts 
with  docility  all  that  Livy  reports  concerning  the  kings,  as  well  as  biassed  judgments 
on  the  emperors;  above  all  he  does  not  discriminate  between  the  different  moments  in 
the  liLstory  of  Roman    manners  and  morals   (2).     It  should  be   added   that    Montesquieu 

(1)  Morceanx  cTioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  284;  2nd  cycle,  p.  646. 

(2)  As  to  Montesquieu's  credulity,  see  Introduction  to  Person's  edition  (Gamier), 
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did  not  even  suspect  Avhat  may  be  drawn  from   tlie   "    auxiliary  sciences   of  history, 
such  as  arclui'ology,  epigraphies,   niunismatics,  etc.     Nor  must  it  be  said  that  this  was  a 
defect  of  liis  time;    for,    only  a    few   years   later,     President  de  Brosses,   searching  Italy 
fur   documents   for    his   Sallust,    wrote    from    1739-1740    letters    which    reveal    the    most 
curious  and  fruitful  research. 

Let  us  not  then  ask  of  Montesquieu  mure  lliau  he  has  wished  to  give  us,  viz,  a  study 
in  political  ]jhilosopliy.  In  spite  of  his  errors  he  found,  like  Bossuet  and  Corneille,  tlie 
cssiMKC  of  lh(^  Koman  spirit. — Bossuc^t,  to  whom  he  is  often  compared  (1),  had  studied 
UduiMU  grandeur  rather  Ihaii  its  decadence,  and  searched  out  moral  rather  than  pdlilical 
causes. 

Montcsciuicu,  nut  '<\'  tw  rnl  v-llnec  cli:i|)t(M-s,  devotes  eii.;hl  t<> 
to  the  decadence  <<(  Umnc.  t'ur  Moulc^iiiiicu,"  the  esscnti;d 
de  u  r  n  (•  r  f  joxc  n  t 
liberty  and  militaPN 
discipline  (I-Hi),  "iid 
the  politics  of  the  Se- 
nate (IV-VII)  ;  —  the 
causes  of  decadence 
were  not  for  him,  as 
for  Bossuet,  the  loss 
of  moral  and  ci\  ic  vir- 
tues, but  chiefly  the 
extent  of  the  Empire, 
the  distances  to  which 
troops  had  to  be  sent, 
knowing  no  longer 
any  body  except  their 
general  (IX),  and  final- 
ly, inequality  of  for- 
tunes. Montesquieu 
prolongs  his  study  of 
Rome's  decadence  till 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

Froni  a  re;iding  of 
this  work  we  deduco^the  followin.i;,  philosophy  :  "  It  is  not  chance  which  rules  th'e>orl<l.  " 
Men  are,  in  divers  degrees,  responsible  for  events;  the  latter  never  have  an  individual 
but  always  a  relative  im))ortance;  they  are  connected  with  and  impose  conditions  upon, 
one  another.  And  this  is  so  true,  that  Montesquieu  not  only  explains  what  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  us  accidental  and  fortuitous  in  Roman  history,  but  from  this  history,  whose 
human  mechanism  he  has  understood,  he  draws  general  ami  prol'ouinl  (d)servations 
uliich  are  so  many  predictions  (i.  c.,  caisarism,  and  the  Oriental  question). 


VIEW  OF  THE  CASTLE   OF   L.V   BREDE 


L'Esprit  des  lois  (1748). — This  Avork  consists  of  thirty-one  books,  each'one  subdivided 
iido  fil'tccn  to  twenty  cha|)ters. — The  wt)rd  "  Esprit  "  means  intimate  sense,  luiiversal. — 
l.ax\s  are  defined  as  "  Les  rapports  necessaires  qui  derivent  de  la  nature  des  choses.  " 
What  does  a  "  rapport  "  mean?  The  explanation  of  this  formula  alone  will  prove  the 
originality  and  depth  of  Montesquieu.  Before  him,  all  those  who  had  written  about  the 
laws — Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas  Aqiiinas,  Bossuet,  and  generally  all  the  historians 
of' laws    (except  perhaps    Bodin) — began  with  abstract,*^  metaphysical    and    moral    defin- 


(1/  .See  esiieciuily   N'i^aki  ,  Lilteratitre  /ranraise.  vol.  IV.  chap.  vu. 
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itions  ;  they  built  up  an  ideal  legislation,  and  criticised,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
principles,  all  existing  legislation.  Montesquieu's  method  is,  on  the  contrary,  experim- 
ental. "  1  first  examined  men,  "  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "  believing  that,  in  this  in- 
finite diversity  of  laws  and  morals,  they  were  not  altogether  led  by  their  fancies...  I 
have  not  deduced  a  principle  from  my  own  prejudices,  but  from  the  nature  of  things.  " 
The  diversity  of  legislation,  which  scandalised  theorists,  seemed  to  him  necessary  and 
useful  :  "  Laws  should  be  so  essentially  proper  to  the  people  for  whom  they  have  been 
made,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  laws  of  one  nation  could  serve  for  another.  "  (I5ook  I, 
ap.  III).  "  Wliat  then  are  these  essential,  natural  elements  whose  relation  determines 
the  laws?  First,  laws  should  be  related  to  the  nature  and  the  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment; then,  they  should  be  made  with  respect  to  "  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
oounlry,  to  an  icy,  a  burning  (jr  a  temperate  climate;  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  its 
situation,  its  extent;  to  the  kind  of  life  the  people  lead,  whether  agricultvirists,  hunters 
or  sheijherds  ;  they  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  liberty  allowed  by 
the  constitution,  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  their  inclinations,  their  wealth, 
number,  commerce,  manners...  The  laws  should  be  considered  in  all  these  relations... 
I  shall  examine  all  these  relations,  as  their  assemblage  is  in  reality  what  is  called  "  I'espril 
des  lois.  "     (Book  1,  cliap.  in)  (1). 

In  Book  II,  Montesquieu  defines  the  tlirec  kinds  of  government :  llie  republican,  which 
can  only  subsist  by  integrity  (that  is  sincere  devotion  to  the  institutions);  the  monarch- 
ical, founded  lipon  honour  (that  is  to  say,  chivalric  loyalty  to  the  king);  and  the 
despotic  government,  founded  on  fear  (the  despot  only  being  obeyed  through  fear  of 
punishment).  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  in 
their  relation  to  governments  as  thus  defined.  — Books  IX  and  X  :  Of  laws  in  their 
relation  with  force  whether  defensive  or  offensive.  Here  Montesquieu  gives  his 
opinion  on  war,  conquerors,  (;tc.  —  Book  XI  is  of  capital  im[)ortance,  and  is  entitled.  «  On 
the  laws  on  which  political  liberties  are  founded.  »  Here  Montesquieu  studies  the 
English  constitution  with  evident  sympathy.  The  "  Constitutionalists  "  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  inspired  by  this. — Book  XII  :  the  political  liberty  of  the  citizen. — Book  XIII, 
pnbTic  revenues. — Book  XIV  :  (Uimate. — Books  W,  XVI  and  WII  :  Slavery  (in  chapter  V 
(jf  Book  XV  is  Montesquieu's  celebrated  protest  against  negro  slavery,  which  is  a  model 
of  eloquent  irony  (2). — Book  XVIII  :  The  land. — Book  XIX  :  Manners  and  Customs. — 
Books  XX  and  X\I  :  Commerce. — Book  XXII  :  Currency.  —  Book  XXIII  :  The  number  of 
inhabitants.— Books  XXIV  to  XXVI  :  Religion.— Book  XXVII  :  Roman  laws.— 
Book  XXVIII  :  French  civil  law. — Book  XXIX  :  Manner  of  formulating  the  laws. — 
Books  XXX  and  XXXI  :  Feudal   laws  of  the  Franks  (3). 

In  each  of  these  b(joks  Montesquieu  reviews  the  different  codes,  and  tries  to  explain 
s\icli  laws  as  seem  strange  to  us.  In  this  way  he  studies  Roman  slavery  and,  without 
approving  it,  finds  it  consistent  with  their  government  and  their  morals;  but  he  consid- 
ers slavery  an  anomaly  in  goNcrnments  whose  system  is  founded  upon  honour  and 
virtue,  and  especially  inconsist(;nt  with  Cliristian  morality. — As  in  the  Letlrcs  persanes,  he 
makes  use  of  allusions,  criticising  French  laws  a  propos  of  Chinese  laws,  and  suddenly 
introducing  piquant  comparisons. — He  brings  methods  of  critical  discussion  to  bear 
upon  history  and  the  examination  of  religions;  and  while  proclaiming  the  moral  and 
social  superiority  of  Christianity,  he  explains  v\'hy  such  and  such  a  nation,  in  such  and 
such  a  climate,  must  change  the  elements  of  its  political  existence  and  of  its  morals 
in  order  to  become  logically  Christian. 

All  these  observations   Montesquieu  based  upon   an   immense  number  of  documents, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  652. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  639. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  list  cycle,  p.  28G. 
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We   have  only  to   run  through  the   Esprit   f/es   lots,  and  note  the  references   to  original 
texts,  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  aiilhor's  labours. 


Montesquieu's  Style.  —  The  contradictions  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
character  of  Montesquieu 
appear  also  in  his  style. — 
Only  one  of  his  works  has 
more  or  less  unity  of  tone, 
namely,  the  Considerations : 
in  this,  everything  is  direct, 
concise  without  obscurity, 
and  serious  without  any 
hoiuhast.  We  would  say 
that  Montesquieu  felt  res- 
pect for  his  subject;  he  was 
full  of  Livy,  and  especially 
Sallust  and  Tacitus.  A  page 
of  the  Considerations  trans- 
lated into  Latin  seems  to  be 
written  in  its  original  lan- 
guage.— As  we  have  said, 
the  style  of  the  Letires  per- 
sanes  is  sometimes  calm  and 
serious,  sometimes  liglil  and 
playful ;  but  the  same  qua- 
lity is  always  evident  :  the 
feeling  for  the  right  word, 
and  direct  sentences  going 
straight  to  their  object. — 
The  style  of  the  Esprit  is  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  Let- 
tres;  evidently  Montesquieu 
wished  to  be  read.  He  in- 
troduced into  French  liter- 
ature, a  new  matter  until 
then  generally  handled   in 

Latin,  or  at  least  in  a  technical  French,  which  frightened  away  fashionable  read- 
ers. To  introduce  the  great  public  to  tliese  discussions,  he  used  various  ruses: 
he  cut  up  his  subject,  with  some  chapters  only  a  few  lines  long,  to  which  he 
gave  piquant  or  puzzling  titles  ;  above  all,  he  concentrated  into  a  few  vivid, 
interrogative  and  paradoxical  sentences,  around  a  well-chosen  citation,  the 
whole  r(>asoning  that  another  author  would  have  given  at  length.    This  produces 
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the  charm  we  feel  in  conversing  Avilli  a  very  learned  and  wilty  man,  but  (his  also 
leaves  us  rather  weary.  We  feel  irritated  against  Montesquieu  for  considering 
us  so  frivolous,  and  we  seek  more  serious  chapters  in  which  he  no  longer  sacri- 
fices to  the  graces.  Mme  du  DefTand  said  of  this  work  :  "  C'est  de  Te^prit  sur 
les  lois ;  "  and  Avhile  the  Avitticism  is  unjust  applied  lo  the  work  as  a  whole,  it 
admirably  characterises  numerous  passages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VOLTAIRE     (1694-1778). 


SUMMARY 

1°  VOLTAIRE  leads  a  very  varied  life.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
in  1717,  visited  England  from  i726-2g,  lived  at  Cirey  from  1734  to  1749,  in 
Berlin  from  1760  to  1753,  in  Switzerland  and  Ferney  (1754-78).  He  died  in 
Paris,  after  a  true  apotheosis. 

2°  AS  A  POET,  he  wrote  :  an  epic,  La  Henrfade;  some  epistles,  satires  and 
odes;  he  is  at  his  best  in  lighter  poetry, 

3°  AS  HISTORIAN,  he  wrote  :  Charles  XII  (1731),  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV 
(1751),  L'Essai  sur  les  moeurs  (1756).  He  rejuvenated  history  by  introducing 
into  it  the  study  of  manners,  institutions,  arts,  and  by  pointing  out  the  relations 
between  nations.     In  history  his  style  is  narrative  and  not  oratorical. 

He  left  a  vast  correspondence  (10.000  letters  at  least),  addressed  to  kings, 
princes,  great  lords,  men  of  letters,  etc.  This  forms  a  unique  document  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  century  and  of  the  writer  himself. 

5°  Voltaire's  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  as  :  moral  and  civic  liberty, 
material  progress  of  society,  tolerance,  deism. 

6°  Voltaire's  style  seems  perfectly  natural.  Compared  to  Bossuet's,  or  Pas- 
cal's, it  lacks  depth  and  strength. 
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of  the    XVII    century. 


I.  -   BIOGRAPHY 

hildhood  and  Education  (1694-1713).  —  Francois-Marie 
Arouet  was  born  in  I'aris  on  November  29,  1694.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  notary  at  the  Gliatelet,  from  whom 
he  inherited  practical  sense;  for,  through  all  his  tra- 
gedies and  his  painphlets,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
own  fortune.  From  liis  mother  lie  inherited  perhaps 
a  certain  elegant  and  fascinating  shrewdness.  His  god- 
father was  the  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf,  a  witty  free- 
thinker. FraiiQois-Marie  was  ten  years  old  when  he 
was  entered  at  Louis-le-Grand  college,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1711.  This  college,  whose  professors  Avere 
Jesuits,  was  then  the  most  celebrated  one  in  Paris.  The 
very  talented  boy  amused,  charmed  and  somewhat 
frightened  his  masters ;  but  he  owed  to  thein  his  assiduous  study  of  the  human- 
ities, and  the  development  of  his  incipient  taste  for  poetry.  During  his  long 
and  agitated  life,  Voltaire  never  forgot  some  of  his  i3rofessors.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  his  interest  to  cultivate  relations  with  Fathers  Porce,  Tournemine,  Brumoy, 
Thoulie  (who  became  Abbe  d'Olivet)  and  de  la  Tour;  but  he  certainly  retained 
some  gratitude  towards  them.  He  cultivated  friendships  witli  some  of  the  alumni 
of  the  lesuils,  by  which  he  was  to  profit  later  :  the  two  Argensons,  one  of  whom 
became  iNIinister  of  Foreign  AtFairs,  the  other  War  Minister;  the  future  Mare- 
chal  de  Richelieu,  his  hero,  who  was  both  a  great  warrior  and  a  finished  free- 
thinker ;  Cideville,  who,  as  Counsellor  lo  the  Rouen  Parlement,  rendered  him 
great  service  ;  and  Argental,  who  became  one  of  his  factotums  at  Paris  while 
he  lived  at  Cirey,  in  Prussia,  or  at  Ferney,  etc. 

His  education  .being  completed,  young  Arouet  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
decided  taste  for  letters  and  a  life  of  elegance.  He  met,  in  his  father's  salon, 
poets  like  Chaulieu,  La  Fare,  J.-B.  Rousseau  ;  and  personages  like  M.  de  Cau- 
martin,  Abbe  Servien  and  his  nephew,  the  Chevalier  de  Sully.  His  godfather 
j)resented  him  to  the  Vendome  family,  in  the  Temple,  and  made  him  appre- 
ciated there.  And  the  study  of  law,  which  his  father  wished  him  to  under- 
take, seemed  to  him  more  and  more  unattractive. 


His  First  Exile  and  his  Literary  Debuts  (1714-1718).  —  His  father,  whom 
his  son's  audacity  troubled,  and  who  wished  to  make  him  into  a  serious  man 
at  any  cost,  placed  him  as  page  or  secretary  with  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf, 
Ambassador  to  Holland  (1713).  The  young  man  passed  several  months  at  The 
Hague,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  of  residence  for  a  bold 
and  open  mind.     From  Holland,  the  intellectual  fatherland  of  Bayle,  came,  at 
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that  time,  all  those  gazettes  and  paniplilets  ^^hlcll,  in  the  name  of  philosophica 
and  religious  tolerance,  made  underhand  attacks  on  Louis  XIV's  regime.  Butl 
the  future  philosopher  did  not  stay  at  The  Hague  ;  and  it  was  not  until  his 
residence  in  England,  ten  years  later,  that  these  ideas  took  hold  of  him.  Return- 
ing to  Paris  in  17d4,  lie 
became  clerk  to  M.  Alain, 
an  allorney,  in  llie  Place 
_Mauberl;and  it  was  there 
he  met  Tliieriot,  whom 
his  correspondence 
shows  us  as  the  most 
devoted  llioiigh  the  most 
unmethodical  of  friends. 
A  I  this  t  i  ine  ,  y  o  u  n  g 
Ai'oiiet  wrote  verse,  sati- 
rical verse.  M.  de  Cau- 
martin,  a  friend  of  the 
notary,  took  FranQois- 
Marie  to  his  chateau  de 
Saint-Ange  ;  and  the 
young  man  profited  by 
his  host's  conversation, 
and  began  La  Ileiiriade 
and  OEdipe.  The  death 
of  Louis  \\\  emancipat- 
ing the  society  at  llie 
Temple,  young  Arouet 
reappeared  there;and  was 
also  presented  at  Sceaux, 
where  he  read  OEdipe. 
But  his  reputation  for 
wit  played  him  a  bad 
t(aii;  he  was  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  satirical 
p,ieces  written  against 
tlie    Regent    and    his 

daughter,  and  he  was  exiled  to  Tulle,  and  lliea  to  Sully-sur-Loire,in  liie  house  of 
his  old  fellow  —  student  at  Louis-le-Grand  (1716).  When  he  was  allowed  to  return, 
he  was  no  wiser.  His  intemperate  language  caused  a  satire  upon  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  to  be  attributed  to  him,  of  which  the  last  line  Avas  :  "  J'ai  vu  ces  maux, 
et  je  n'ai  pas  vingt  ans. "  This  time  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year  and  where  he  wrote  a  part  of  the  Henriade.    Then  ho 
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was  exiled  to  Ihe  estate  of  his  fattier  at  Chatenay.  Meanwhile,  the  Theatrc- 
Fran^ais  rehearsed  his  OEdipe,  which  was  played  and  applauded  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1718.  This  first  public  triumph  brouglit  him  notoriety  at  least;  and  it 
was  then  that  he  abandoned  the  name  Aroaet  for  Voltaire  (an  anagram  made 
from  Arouetl{e)  j  (eune),  by  changing  the  "  a  "  into  "  v  "  and  the  "  j  " 
into  "  i  ". 

From  the  Tragedy  of  "  OEdipe   to   his  Exile  in  England  (1718-1726).  —  For 

seven  years,  Voltaire  was  the  most  active  and  happy  of  men,  petted  both  by 
literary  and  aristocratic  society. — In  1723,  he  published  La  Ligue  (first  title  of 
La  Henriade),  Avhich  was  printed  almost  clandestinely  at  Rouen,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  devoted  Gideville,  and  had  a  jjrodigious  success.  Voltaire 
was  then  pensioned  ny  the  Regent,  and  later  by  the  king.  He  wrote  divertisse- 
iiicitls  for  the  court,  and  liglitcr  poems  made  him  sought  after  and  feared. 
At  the  same  time  he  occupied  himself  with  the  care  of  his  fortune,  and  advis- 
ed by  the  Paris,  brothers  he  began  to  assure  for  liimself  the  independence  of 
wliich  he  felt  tlie  need. 

But,  to  continue  his  career  as  a  fashionable  poet,  despite  his  censorious 
opinions,  Voltaire  had  remained  a  wit.  Excessively  vain,  wishing  to  monopolise 
favour  and  applause,  he  might  perhaps  have  wasted  his  time  in  EpUres,ov  pieces 
for  the  court,  etc.  A  "  catastrophe  ''  befell  which  obliged  him,  if  not  to  change 
altogether  his  mind  and  soul,  at  least  to  orientate  liimself  dilTerently.  The 
Chevalier  de  Rolian,  to  whom  he  had  replied  at  the  Opera  with  impertinent 
pride,  sent  for  him  while  he  was  dining  Avith  the  Duke  de  Sully,  and  had  him 
caned  under  his  own  eyes  by  his  servants.  Voltaire  wished,  but  in  vain,  to 
fight  a  duel  with  Rohan  ;  he  was  put  in  the  Bastile,  and  upon  his  request 
was  allowed  to  go  to  England  in  May,  1726. 

Voltaire  in  England  (1726-1729).  —  Voltaire  was  not  a  man  to  sulk  under 
misfortune,  but  rather  to  benefit  by  it  in  any  possible  way.  Hardly  had  he 
arrived  in  London  when  he  l>ecaine  the  guest  of  the  greatest  personages  and 
the  friend  of  the  most  celebrated  writers.  Boliugbroke,  whom  he  had  known 
in  France,  made  him  his  favorite:  he  frequented  the  home  of  Robert  Walpole 
(whose  son  Horace  was,  in  his  turn,  to  enjoy  the  salons  of  Paris),  and  that  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Hervey  (the  Lord  Ilervey  to  whom  he  was  later  to  write  a  fine 
letter  on  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  in  1740),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough.  He  associated  familiarly  with  Pope,  Swift,  Young,  and 
Clark.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  received  him  at  court  ;  and  the  prin- 
cess, on  becoming  cjueen,  accepted  the  dedication  of  a  new  edition  of  La  Ligue, 
then  called  La  Henriade,  which  Voltaire  published  by  subscription.  Meanwhile, 
he  went  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  wlicre  he  witnessed  a  repertory,  entirely 
new  to  him,  of  the  plays   of  Shakespeare  and  Dryden  ; — and  he  learned  En- 
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glish.  Ill  his  Leltres  philosophiqucs  or  Leltres  anglaises,  only  published  in  1734, 
he  was  to  give  us  his  impressions  of  London,  and  what  advantages  he  drew 
from  his  exile,  during  which  his  mind  and  taste  were  definitely  formed.  He 
enjoyed  a  political  and  religious  liberty  whose  value  he  appreciated;  above  all 
he  found  lie  liad  a  social  position,  as  a  mere  man  of  letters,  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  renounce; these 
ministers  and  great  lords 
were  not,  as  in  France,  his 
patrons,  but  his  et[uals.  in 
future  he  must  have  politic- 
al, civic,  moral,  literary  in-  .^^^^^■^l.  ..^H^HHI^mBHHa^^H^f;. 
dependence;  he  had  become 
a  citizen  aiui  a  pliilosopher, 
while  retaining,  from  his 
early  education,  a  more  or 
less  narrow  classical  taste. 


In  Paris  (1729-1734;.  — 
On  his  return  from  England 
in  March,  1729,  Voltaire 
stayed  with  the  Countess  de 
Fontaine -Martel,  near  the 
Palais-Royal.  He  first  look- 
ed after  the  performance 
of  Brutus,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully given  in  Decem- 
ber, 1730.  Thenhepublish- 
ed  the  Histoire  de  Charles 
A// at  Rouen.  Then  follow- 
ed Eriphyle  (1732j,  which 
was  a  failure  ;  in  the  same 
year  Zaire,  his  finest  dram- 
atic achievement,  was  presented,  and  Voltaire  also  published  Le  Temple  da 
Gout,  a  short  work  of  mixe,d  prose  and  verse,  in  Avhich  the  god  of  taste  bes- 
towed rank  in  accordance  with  the  preferences  and  interests  of  M.  de  Vol- 
taire. Adelaide  da  Guesclin,  another  historical  tragedy,  failed  in  1734.  The 
Leltres  phUosophiques  or  Leltres  anglaises,  to  wiiich  he  iiad  added  remarks 
on  Pascal's  Penieei',  appeared  clandestinely  in  1734;  and  the  book,  condemn- 
ed by  the  Parlement ,  was  seized  and  burned  Five  editions  of  it  were  sold 
in  that  year  alone.  But  Voltaire  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  so  he  left 
Paris  in  haste,  and  went  to  Cirey,  in  Champagne,  where  Mme  du  Chatelet 
otrered  him  hospitality.  • 
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Voltaire  at  Cirey  (1734-474.9).  —  Cirey-sur-Claise,  not  far  from  Vassy  and 
Saint-Dizier,  was  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Barrois,  which  belonged  to  the 
Duke  de  Lorraine ;  so  that,  in  case  of  danger  on  French  territory,  flight  was 
easy.  Voltaire  therefore  felt  perfectly  safe  there,  and  stayed  many  years, 
Ihough  not  without  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  At  Cirey,  in  the  Society  of  a  woman 
who  was  studious  to  the  point  of  pedantry,  and  who  had  a  mania  for  science, 
Voltaire  worked  better  than  in  a  metropolis  where  his  vanity  could  not  resist 
worldly  temptations,  lie  did  not  give  over  writing  "petils  ouvrages,,;  he 
Avrote  at  this  timchis  La  Pucelle, — a  mock  heroic  poem,  against  Joan  of  Arc,  which 
will  always  be  a  slain  on  Voltaire's  work, — his  Mondain,  a  satire  at  once  super- 
ficial and  bold,  and  the  Defense  da  Mondain,  etc.  He  continued  lo  write  plays: 
ill  1735,  La  Mort  de  Cesar,  imitated  from  Shakespeare,  without  female  roles,  was 
given  at  the  college  of  Harcourt ;  in  1736,  Alzire,  a  great  success,  and  L'Enfanl 
proiligue,  a  tearful  comedy  ;  in  1740,  Mahomet,  only  given  in  1742  in  Paris  ;  in 
1743,  Merope,  which  was  a  triumph  ;  in  1745,  La  Princesse  de  Navarre,  a  com- 
edy-ballet, performed  at  Versailles;  in  1748,  Semiramis.  made  up  of  frag- 
ments of  Eriphyle,  and  which  succeeded.  Under  the  inilucncc  of  "  la  belle 
Emilie,  "  Voltaire  also  occupied  himself  with  physical  science.  He  sent  for 
scientific  apparatus,  and  wrote  a  translation  of  Newton's  Elemenia.  He  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir  Sur  Za  nature  da  feu.  Finally,  he  worked 
on  historical  and  philosophical  works  ;  and  it  was  at  Cirey  that  he  prepared 
with  indefatigable  energy  his  Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 

But  Voltaire  at  Cirey  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  recluse  obstinately  sulking 
away  from  Paris,  or  not  daring  to  appear  there.  First  he  went  to  the  col- 
lege of  Harcourt  to  see  the  performance  of  La  Mart  de  Cesar;  he  also  saw  Me- 
rope from  Mme  de  Luxembourg's  box;  he  presented  himself  in  1736  and  in 
1743  to  the  French  Academy,  by  which  he  was  at  last  elected  in  1746,  and  where 
he  delivered  a  remarkable  discourse  on  the  universality  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, ^n  fact,  he  was  almost  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be, 
thanks  to  the  Argensons  and  to  Richelieu.  He  was  charged  with  a  mission  lo 
Frederic  in  1743;  but  the  latter,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  coquetting  with 
Voltaire,  whom  he  had  seen  in  1740,  was  not  able  to  keep  him.  On  his  return 
from  Berlin,  Richelieu  had  him  compose  La  Princesse  de  Navarre  for  the  wed- 
ding festivities  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  ant  it  was  during  his 
tenure  of  this  position  that  he  wrote  in  a  few  days  his  Poeme  de  Fontenoy.  He 
hoped  to  ally  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Mme  de  Pompadour  ;  but  the  queen's 
party,  by  whom  Voltaire  was  suspected,  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  his  favour 
at  the  French  court  Avas  of  short  duration. 

Though  everybody  worked  hard  at  Cirey,  they  amused  themselves  also,  and 
received  many  friends  and  admirers.  It  was  not  yet  like  the  incessant  pilgrim- 
age of  Ferney,  but  there  was  already  a  theatre  in  which  the  guests  were  oblig- 
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ed  lo  act  A  ollaire's  pieces  (1).  Tlie  latlci-  (ravelled,  ofleii  willi  Mine  du 
Clialelcl  ;  lie  Avas  seen  at  Brussels  and  Lille,  and  in  n48  at  the  court  of  Lune- 
\ille,  with  king  Stanislas  ("2).  It  was  there  that  Mme  du  Ghafelct  died  on 
Sepleniber  10,  1749. 
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Voltaire  and  Frederick  II  (1750-4753).  —  Afler  the  death  of  Mme  du 
Cliatelel,  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris  and  lived  temporarily  in  the  rue  Travei'- 
siere.  Spurred  again  by  his  passion  for  the  theatre,  and  his  jealousy  of  Cre- 
billon,Avho  was  protected  h}  Mme  de  Pompadour,  he  rewrote  the  tragedies  of 
tlie  old  poet,  and  pro- 
duced Oreste  (from 
Electra),  and  acted  in 
his  ONvn  house  Rome 
saavee  (adapted  from 
Catilina).  Mean- 
wliile ,  Frederick  II 
redoubled  his  invit- 
ations to  Voltaire, 
and  the  latter,  disap- 
pointed at  not  being 
restored  to  favour  at 
court,  left  for  Berlin 
June  18,  1730,  where 
he  arrived  on  July  10. 

Very  well  received 
by  Frederick,  and 
lodged  near  him  at 
Polsdam,^  oltairewas 

at  first  enchanted.  His  letters  lo  d'Argental  and  his  niece,  Mme  Denis,  were 
fidl  of  compliments  for  the  "  Salomon  du  Nord  "  and  the  "  banquets  de 
Plaloii  ",  where  a  group  of  Frenchmen,  witty  and  bold,  presided  over  by  Fred- 
erick, indulged  in  the  freest  conversation.  Among  them  were  Manpertnis, 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  celebrated  matliematician  ;  La  Mettrie,  a 
physicist,  who  liad  been  compromised  by  his  loo  freely  expressed  materialistic 
opinions,  and  to  wiiom  Frederick  had  offered  a  refuge  ;  and  a  fcw^  subalterns 
of  an  adventurous  spirit  and  easy  morality.  But  Voltaire  and  Frederick,  botli 
of  tliem  sensitive  and  domineering,  could  not  for  long  sustain  their  friendly 
understanding,  and  several  incidents  boded  trouble.  Frederick  said  lo  La 
Mettrie,  who  reported  it  to  Voltaire  :  "  I  shall  have  need  of  him  a  year  more 

(1)  See  the  letters  of  Mme  de  Graftigny  from  1738-1739,  (quoted  by  M.  Laisson  [ChoiO!  do  lettres  du 
dix-hititieme  siecle). 
(3)  G  Malcuas,  La  Cow  de  Lunevilk. 
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atmost  ;  one  squeezes  the  orange  and  rejects  the  skin.  "  Of  what  use  was  Vol- 
taire to  him,  in  fact?  To  correct  his  French  verses,  enliven  his  suppers,  and 
wilh  his  presence  shed  some  philosophical  and  literary  lustre  on  the  Prussian 
court.  According  to  his  own  opinion,  Frederick  bought  these  advantages  very 
dear,  Voltaire  receiving  a  pension  of  20.000  francs.  Voltaire  meanwhile,  always 
too  attentive  to  his  financial  interests,  made  some  doubtful  speculations  which 
gave  rise  to  a  scandalous  law-suit.  He  quarrelled  wilh  Maupertuis,  against 
Avhom  he  Avrote  his  Diatribe  du  docteiir  Akakia.  The  king  became  angry,  and 
on  January  1,  1753,  Voltaire  returned  liim  his  Chamberlain's  key,  his  decora- 
tions and  his  pension.  A  brief  reconciliation  did  not  prevent  a  final  rupture 
in  March  1753;  and  Voltaire,  giving  out  that  he  was  ill  and  going  to  lake  the 
watei-s  at  Plombiercs,  left  Berlin. 

He  went  by  way  of  Leipzig,  Gotha  and  Gassel,  and  was  everyAvhere  well  receiv- 
ed. But,  at  Frankfort,  an  agent  of  the  King  of  Prussia  arrested  him,  seized  his 
baggage,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for  five  weeks  in  company  with  Mme  DeniS) 
who  had  come  to  join  him, — all  this  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  restore  "  I'oeuvre 
de  poeshie  "  Avritten  by  the  king,  which  Voltaire  had  carried  olT,  intending  to 
make  all  Europe  laugh  at  Frederick's  expense.  But  he  could  only  obtain  liis 
liberty  by  i^eturning  this  precious  forfeit.  He  then  departed  once  more,  and, 
feted  everywhere,  he  went  through  Mayence  and  Mannheim  he  arrived  at 
Strasbourg  in  August,  1753. 

Voltaire  in  Switzerland  and  at  Ferney  (1754-1778).  —  After  the  unpleasant 
time  he  had  had  in  Berlin,  Voltaire  decided  to  remain  his  own  master,  and  to 
settle  in  a  free  country,  far  from  all  despotism.  He  was  rich,  having  continued 
to  speculate  in  military  equipment,  and  could,  if  he  liked,  become  a  proprietor 
and  lord.  He  Avent  to  Geneva,  by  way  of  Lyons,  in  December,  1754,  Avhere  he 
was  the  guest  of  Tronchin,  cousin  of  the  famous  physician,  stayed  a  short 
while  at  the  chateau  de  Prangins,  and  rented  a  winter  residence  at  Monrion, 
between  Lausanne  and  the  Lake.  At  the  same  time,  he  bought,  for  his  summer 
home,  the  Saint-Jean  place,  near  Geneva,  which  he  named  Les  Delices.  Finally, 
he  began  to  work  again. 

Not  that  his  extraordinary  activity  had  ever  been  suspended.  \n  1751  he  had 
published  in  Berlin  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  and  had  commenced  the  Essai  sur 
les  Moeurs.  He  had  just  finished  VOrphelin  de  la  Chine  (acted  in  1755;,  and 
Les  Annales  de  I'Empire.  He  composed  in  1756  his  Poeme  sur  le  desastre  de  Lis- 
bonne,  corresponded  with  everybody  worth  while  in  Europe,  and  especially  got 
up  plays  in  his  own  theatre  at  Les  Delices.  He  acted  too  many,  and  the  Grand 
Council  of  Geneva  enjoined  him  to  stop  these  performances  on  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  forbidding  Genevans  to  attend  them.  Voltaire  revenged  himself 
by  inspiring  d'Alembert's  article  on  Genevain  the  Encyclopedic,  through  which 
he  bestowed  compromising  praise  on  the  Pastors,   and   showed  the  need    for  a 
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theatre  in  the  city  of  Calvin.  J. -J.  Rousseau,  wlio  had  aheady  attacked  him 
at  the  time  of  his  Poeme  sur  le  Desastre de  Lisbonne,  wrote  against  liim  his Lettre 
a  il  Member t  sur  les  spectacles.  In  one  Avay  Voltaire  was  enchanted  with  all  this 
tnniiill,  bul  also  rather  disquieted;  for  lie  w  isliod  lo  act  plays  without  interference. 

So  he  bought,  not  tar  from  (ieneva  but  on  Frcnrh  territory,  tlie  estate  of 
Fernev  (tlie  spelling  •'  Ferncy '"  is  Voltaire's),  and  rented,  from  President  de 
Hrosses,  tlie  county-seat  of  Tournay.  He  wrote  to  Thiriot  on  december,  "24 
17o8  "  1  liave  four  paws  instead  of  two;  one  foot  in  Lausanne,  in  a  very  hand- 
some winter  residen- 
ce ;  one  foot  in  Les 
Delices,  near  Geneva, 
where  interesting 
people  come  to  see 
me  —  so  much  for  my 
forefeet.  My  liiud 
feel  are  at  Ferney 
and  in  the  county  of 
Tournay.  "  Ferney 
was  his  favourite  ho- 
me. He  built  a  cha- 
teau there,  endowed 
the  village  with  clock 
factories,  and  a 
church  in  which  he 
had  his  Squire's 
pew.  So  Ferney  be- 
came a  sort  of  court, 
wliere  great  lords  and 
men  of  letters  came 
to  visit  the  patriarch, 
who  offered  contin- 
uous hospitality  to  an 

average  of  about  fifty  persons.  The  Prince  of  Brunswick,  liit>  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  Duke  de  Villars,  the  Marquis  de  Florian,  the  Ciievalier  de  Houfflers, 
d'Alendiert,  Turgot,  Abbe  Morellet,  La  Harpe,  Lekain,  Gretry,  etc.,  visited  Fer- 
ney, accepted  roles  in  their  host's  tragedies,  and  reluctantly  left  lo  make  way 
for  otiier  guests;  and  this  went  on  for  eigideen  years. 

It  might  be  believed  tiial  Voltaire,  after  his  laborious  life  at  Cirey  and  Berlin, 
known  as  the  author  of  La  Henriade,  oi' Charles  A7/andof  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV, 
and  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  settled  at  Les  Delices,  would  be  content  to  enjoy 
his  un(|uestioned  glory,  and  to  enllnone  himself  before  his  adorers.  Not  at 
all;  he  was  never  more    active   than  now,    never  produced  so  much,  nor  evei' 
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30'"  xiAKCH  1778 

From  an  anonymous  contemporary  pri)it  in  colours. 

Tilt!  nuirchioness  of  Villette  who  is  on  the  rijjht  of  Voltaire,  is  going  to 
[jhico  her  crown  on  his  head,  his  niece  Madame  Denis  is  on  his  left. 
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Avielded,  by  work,  or  word  so  much  influence.  —  He  was  still  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters,  and  was  to  remain  so  till  his  last  day.  He  composed  tragedies  :  in  1760, 
Tancrede,  one  of  his  great  successes  and  the  last  if  we  omit  the  apotheosis  of 
Irene  ;  then,  from  4762  to  1763,  some  pieces  more  philosophical  than  tragical, 
such  as  Olympic,  Le  Triuinvirat,  Les  Scythes,  Les  Gaebres,  etc.  He  wrote  more 
historical  works,  which  suggest  patient  research  :  Ullistoire  de  la  Rnssie  sous 
Pierre  le  Grand  (1772) ;  and,  in  tlie  same  year,  Le  Precis  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XV, 
and  Vllistoire  da  Parlemenl.  But  all  that  Avas  nothing,  and  no  longer  represented 
the  real  Voltaire,  Avho  thenceforth  Avas  almost  entirely  given  over  to  polemics 
and  satire.  —  After  1739  his  novels,  Candide,  Vlngenu,  L'Homtne  aux  quaranle 
ecus,  etc.,  though  charming,  Avere  less  tales  than  they  Avere  philosophical  and 
economic  pamphlets.  —  He  discharged  brochures,  satires,  theatrical  pieces  at 
Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  (whose  discourse  when  he  Avas  received  by  the  Aca- 
demy Avas  a  lively  attack  on  the  encyclopedi'c  party),  against  Freron,  the  indefa- 
tigable and  courageous  editor  of  L'Annee  lilteraire ;  against  Palissot,  author  of 
the  comedy  Les  Philosophes ;  and  among  these  were  Les  Quand,  Les  Si,  Les  Mais, 
Le  Paavre  Diable,  Le  Russe  a  Paris,  and  VEcossaise.  —  He  worked  oil  the  Ency- 
clopedie,  and  in  1764  collected  his  articles  and  republished  them  as  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  philosophique.  He  added  to  this,  from  1770  to  1772,  his  Questions 
sar  V Encyclopedic.  Then  appeared  a  number  of  brochures  Avith  piquant 
titles,  as  short  and  animated  as  newspaper  articles,  in  Avhicli  he  seized  upon 
current  events  with  an  amazing  flair,  and  which  he  shot  like  so  many  sharp  and 
deadly  arroAVs.  All  this  part  of  his  Avork,  collected  in  the  volumes  of  Melanges 
in  the  complete  editions,  is  now  less  knoAvn  :  but  it  is  there  yve  find  the  real 
Voltaire,  much  more  than  in  Zaire,  or  Le  Siecle. 

However,  his  activity  was  cliiefly  in  his  correspondence,  for  he  Avrote  or  dictat- 
ed tAventy  letters  a  day.     Kings,  princes,  great  ladies,  ministers,  men  of  letters 
men  of  affairs,  all  classes  of  society  exchanged  ideas  Avith  him. 

Finally,  tlie  time  came  Avhen  he  intervened  in  favour  of  all  whom  he  consider- 
ed victims  of  religious  fanaticism  or  injustice.  He  undertook  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Galas  and  the  Sirvens,  using  in  their  favour  his  credit,  his  talent 
and  his  money.  Nothing  discouraged  him,  neither  the  slowness  of  the  courts  nor 
tlic  menaces  of  those  in  power,  nor  tlic  indifl'erence  of  public  opinion  ■  he 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  Avon  complete  victories.  If  he  had  never 
uplield  tolerance  except  by  such  actions  as  these,  had  never  stooped,  as  he  did 
in  iiis  pamphlels,  to  low  anti-religious  jests,  nothing  could  be  brought  aoainst 
his  pliilosophic  zeal.  He  Avorked  with  the  same  ardour  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Lally-Tollendal.  And  he  could  say,  with  legitimate  pride  :  "  1  have  done  a  little 
good :  that  is  my  best  work  ". 

We  must  say  the  same  of  his  adoption  of  a  great-grandniece  of  the  "  grand 
Gorneille",  Avhom  he  brought  to  Ferney,  reared  and  educated  under  his  own 
eyes,  enriched  Avith  a  dowry  and  mai-ried  to  a  young  officer.     It  is  true  that,  to 
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accumulate  this  dowry,  he  wrote  his  Cominenlaire  sur  Corneille,  wliich  is  some- 
times too  narrowly  and  unjustly  severe.  But  its  author  was  the  tragic  poet  and 
the  purist,  not  the  man  wlio  had  done  a  generous  action. 

Last  Journey  to  Paris,  and  Death  (1778).  —  Voltaire  did  not  wish  to  die, 
however,  without  seeing  again  the  metropolis  where  he  had  known  "  the  first 
rays  of  glory  ",  and  for  which,  even  in  his  kingdom  at  Ferney,  he  suffered  nos- 
talgia. The  new  reign  had  begun  with  fortunate  reforms  and  excellent  inten- 
tions ;  Voltaire  had  friends  in  power,  the  moment  seemed  favourable,  and  liis 
tragedy  Irene  was  being  given  in  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais.  Voltaire  left  Ferney  on 
February  4,  4778,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  lOlh.  The  triumphal  visits  and 
ovations  of  this  his  last  visit  are  well-known.  Every  distinguished  person  in  Ihe 
city,  French  or  foreign,  hastened  to  the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Villetle  in  the 
rue  de  Beaune,  where  Voltaire  was  staying.  Franklin  brought  him  his  grandson, 
whom  the  patriarch  blessed,  saying  "  Dieu  el  liberie  !  "  On  March  30lh,  he 
repaired  to  the  Academy,  where  he  was  elected  director  by  acclamation,  presided 
over  the  meeting,  and  outlined  the  plan  for  a  new  dictionary,  for  which  he  was 
to  write  the  letter  A.  On  the  same  day,  he  attended  the  sixth  performance  of 
Irene.  An  actor  entered  his  box  and  placed  a  crown  of  laurels  on  his  head. 
During  the  entr'acte  between  Irene  and  Nanine,  his  bust  was  set  upon  the  stage 
and  crowned  in  its  turn  by  all  the  players  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  au- 
dience. But  so  many  emotions  exhausted  him,  and  he  died  on  May  30,  1778. 
His  nephew,  Abbe  Mignot,  had  him  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  in  Cham- 
pagne; but  in  .fuly,  1791,  his  body  was  brougiit  to  the  Pantheon. 

According  to  a  long  believed  legend,  Voltaire's  coffin  was  profaned  in  1814, 
and  his  remains  thrown  on  the  dung-heap.  It  is  now  proved  that  Voltaire's 
body  lies  intact  in  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid  in  1791. 

II.  —  VOLTAIRE'S  POETIC  WORKS  (1). 

La  Henriade. — Since  Ronsard,  there  had  been  many  attempts  at  writing  epics  in 
France.  But  it  may  be  said,  changing  a  little  the  famous  witticism  of  Malezieux,  that 
the  French  "  n'avaient  plus  la  tete  6pic£ue.  "  Despite  some  genuine  beauty  of  detail, 
neither  the  Saint  Louis  of  Father  Lemoyne  (1653),  nor  the  Alaric  of  Scudery  (16.5-1),  nor 
the  Clovis  of  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin(  16.57),  nor — even  more — La  Pacelle  by  Chapelain,- 
half  of  which  appeared  in  16.56,  could  survive  the  epigrams  Boileau  directed  against 
them.  The  author  of  L'Art  poetique,  besides,  with  his  theories  about  the  pagan  marvel- 
lous, cuntribuled  to  render  the  epic  an  artificial  and  lifeless  work;  and  the  Traiie  du 
po'emc  ipique  by  Father  Lo  Bossu  (167.5),  by  directing  poets  to  the  allegorical  marvellous, 
led  tliem  still  larther  from  the   sources   of  true  inspiration. 

How  did  Voltaire,  whose  debut  was  made  in  frivolous  verses,  and  who  was  then 
nothing  more  than  an  audacious  wit,  come  to  undertake  an  epic?  Evidently,  from  his 
innate  taste  for  history  and  philosophy.     Without  perhaps  taking  account  of  the  real  na- 

(1)  We  shall  speak  later,  p.  652,  of  Voltaire's  plays. 
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lure  of  his  inspiration,  and  especially  without  yichliii<r  frankly  to  it,  the  future  author  of 
Charles  XII,  the  SlMe,  the  Essai  sur  les  moeurs,  was  fascinated  by  the  narrative  side  of  a 
siiljject  whicli  contained,  at  the  same  time,  a  plea  in  favour  of  tolerance.  He  prepared 
seriously  the  historical  part ;  he  talked  with  those  who  had  received  from  their  fathers 
direct  impressions  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV".  He  sketched  liis  poem  in  tlie  Bastile 
rewrote  it,  completed  it;  and  whenJie  had  had  an  opporluiiily  id'  admiring  the  Englisli 
constitution,  he  introduced  a  long  episode  into  his  work  in  whicli  he  showed  himself, 
long  before  Montesquieu,  an  anglomauiac  politician  and  economist,  f.a  Hciirimlf  for 
him,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  frame  in  uliicli  he  set  his  ideas  clad  in  [loetic  form  ;  and 
the  great  success  of  L<i  llriiriuili'  lay   in  tlli^  tact. 

In  its  delinitive  forni,  in  1728,  La  Henrinde  consisted  of  ten  cantos. 
Canto  I.     Henri  HI  besieges    t^aris,    wilh    Henri   de    Navarre.     He    sends    the    l.iller    lo 
Kngland  to  ask  help  of  Elizabeth.     In  a  tempest  Bearnais  is  cast  away  on  an  island,  where 
an    old    man    predicts   liis    approaching    conversion.     Description    of   England    and    its 
government.  —  Canto  II.      Henri    tells     Elisabeth   about    the    religions    wars  ;  la   Saint- 
Harthelemy.  — Ca/iio  ///.     Continuation  of  the  narrative.     Death  of  Charles  IX.     Assassin- 
ation of  the  Duke   de    Guise.     Elizabetli    promises   help. — Canto   /r.Tlie   Ligueurs,    with 
d'Aumale  at  their  head,   are  about   to  seize   Henri   Ill's   camp,    when    the    n^turn    of   the 
Bearnais  prevents  them.      La  Discorde  tlies    to    Rome,  finds   Polititjue  and  brings  her    to 
Paris,    incites    revolt   in    the    Sorbonne    and    arms    the    monks. — fJuuto    \'.    La    Discorde 
excites  .lac([ues  Clement,  ami  has  liiui  conducte<l   lo  the  king  by  llie  demon  I'auaticisme. 
Assassination    of   Henri    III.      l^roclamalion   of  Henri  iV  by    Ihe   army. — Canto    \  I.     The 
Slates    of   the    Ligue    assembh;    at    Paris    lo    elect    a    king.      Henri    IV    attacks     the     city. 
Appearance  of  Saint  Louis  to  Henri  IV. — CantoVIl.     Ihuri  I\    is   transported  to  Heaven, 
whih'    sleeping,     by     Saint    Louis,     who     shows    him,     in     thi'    Palais    des    Dcstins,    his 
ancestors,    his    posterity   and    the    great    men    (d'   France   (Charlemagne,   Clovis,    La   Tre- 
niovuUe,  M<jntmorency,  du  Guesclin,  Bayard,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Louis  \1H,  Richelieu,  Maza- 
rin,  Colbert,  Louis  XIV,  Conde,  Turenne,  \  illars,  Louis  XV,  Fleury). —C((/i/o  VIII.     The 
("onnt  dEgmont  brings  help  from  Spain  to  Mayenne    and  the    Ligueurs.     The    battle    of 
fvry  (I). — Canto  IX.     La  Discorde  goes  to  find   Amour,  in   order   to   turn   aside  Henri  I\^ 
Irom   besieging    Paris.     Amour   lures    the   hero    to    the   chateau    iidiabiled    by    Cabrielle 
d'Estrees.     Duplessis-Mornay  comes  to  tear  Henri  IV  away  from  this  idleness. — Canto  X 
The     return    of    the    king.     Paris    hungry.     Truth    comes    to    enlighten    the    mind    of 
Henri  IV,  who  is  ccniverted  to  Calholicism.      Paris  opens  her  doors  to  him. 

II  is  unnecessary  to  pinnt  out  the  numerous  scholarly  imilatioiis  from  Virgil's  Eneid 
(muralive,  dream,  C(jmbals,  etc.).  For  Canto  IX  Voltaire  was  inspired  by  the  episode 
of  llie  gardens  of  Armide  in  Tasso's  Cerusalcmmc  Liljerala.  Tin;  style  (d'  La  llcnriude  is 
of  Ihe  kind  wo  now  find  the  least  satisfactory.  After  .locelyn,  lu  Uijende  des  sierlra,  etc., 
we  can  no  longer  lend  ourselves  tf>  the  conception  either  of  this  system  of  allegm-y,  as 
a  substitute  for  a  direct  analysis  of  seidiments,  or  of  the  cold  elegance  of  the  descrip- 
tions. The  account  of  Saint-Bartholomew's  Day,  the  battle  of  l\ry,  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  de  Guise  and  of  Henri  111  seem  to  us  hopelessly  insipid.  However,  /,(/  Ht-n- 
riade  is  still  readable  because  of  Ihe  wit  or  directness  of  some  of  the  vei'ses — and  the 
poem   is  shoil. 

Philosophical  Poetry.  Epistles. —  Voltaire  com[)osed  se\en  hisconrs  in  \erse,  .S'lc 
I' Homme  :  I"  Uc  tV-galite  des  conditiona;  2°  De  la  liberte;  S"  De  I'eiivie;  4°  De  la  moderation 
en  tout;  5"  Sur  la  nature  du  pkiisir;  C  De  la  nature  de  I'honune;  7°  Sur  lu  vruie  vertu. 
These  discourses  were  written  between  1738  and  1740,  and  sent  one  after  the  other  to 
l''iid.ri<k.      In  17r»('i,  \'ollaire  \\  role  his  Poenie  sur   le   desastre  di-  Lisbimne.  apropos  of  the 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  669. 
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earthquake  of  1755;  J. -J.  Rovisseau  addressed  a  long  and  eloquent  letter  to  Voltaire, 
upholding  Providence  and  optimism  against  Voltaire's  pessimism. — In  the  same  year 
Voltaire  wrote  his  poem  on  la  Religion  naturelle. — -All  these  philosophical  pieces  were 
greatly  admired  during  the  eighteenth  century;  they  possess  clarity  and  some  passages 
are  of  lively  pic[uancy.  After  A.  Chenier,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Sully  Prudhomme,  it  seems 
to  us  that  even  jihilosophy  may  speak  another  language  in  verse. 

The  very  numerous  Epistles,  some  didactic,  others  more  free  and  intimate  in  tone, 
liave  retained  part  of  their  value.  In  these  Voltaire  is  a  pact,  if  poetry  means  the  deli- 
cate art  of  good  phrasing,  of  expressing  pleasantly  a  line  thought  or  tender  sentiment. 
— Among  the  Epistles  which  are  both  didactit-  and  somewhat  personal,  may  be  noted 
tlic  Epilre  a  Roileaii  1769)  and  the  Epitre  a  Horace  (1772)  (1).  But  there  are  still  better 
ones.  The  Epilre  uux  Manes  de  M.  de  Genoiirille  (1729)  is  a  master])iece,  tlic  last  lines  <>{' 
which  e\ince  a  sensibility  too  larelv  I'duud  in  XHIlairc,  and  worthy  of  Mussel  (2).  We 
should  also  note  llie  Epilre  a  Mine  dii  CJidtelet,  mi  (lalumny  |1731);  a  Mme  Denis,  siij- /r.s 
Charnies  de  l<i  relraite  (3);  llu^  Epilre  he  addressed  to  his  honsi'  Les  Delicea  In  175.")  ("  O 
maison  d'Aristippe,  6  jardins  d'Epicure,  "  s(Meral  Epilres  uu  roi  de  Prusf^e,  the  Epilre  u 
an  honime  (Tiirgot,  1770),  etc.  In  this  gciu'c  V(jllaire  was  a  master.  For  him,  the 
Epitre  was  really  a  letter  in  verse,  as  for  Marot;  and,  in  his  correspomlence,  how  often 
prose  gives  place  to  lovely  and  witty  poems  (4)  ! 

Miscellaneous  poetry. —  ^()ltaire's  Satires  arc  not  written  in  didactic  vein,  like 
Boileau's.  The  most  famous — those  in  which  Voltaire's  talent,  formed  of  piquant  agita- 
tion and  pleasant  impertinence,  is  most  evident— are  :  Le  Mondain  (17361,  in  which  the 
theory  of  Progress  is  siistained  by  very  superficial  but  very  witty  arguments  (5) ;  Ln  De- 
fense du  Mondain  (1737);  le  Pauvre  diahle  (1758),  an  amusing  review  of  all  the  crafts  which 
a  man  whose  life  is  a  failure  might  successively  attempt,  but  especially  an  occasion  for 
sneers  at  Desfontaines,  Freron,  abbe  Trublet,  etc.  (6) ;— Lrt  Vainti  (1765),  written  against 
Le  Franc  de  Pom|)ignan ;  Lc  Basse  a  Paris  (1760),  a  dialogue  containing  attacks  upon  all 
Voltaire's  enemies,  Pompignan,  Palissot,  le  Journal  de  Trevoux,  the  Jesuits  Berthier 
and  Nonotte,  abbe  Trublet,  Freron. — Voltaire  is  excessive  and  unjust  in  his  Satires;  he 
indulges  in  the  most  odious  personalities,  but  the  form  of  work  is  always  perfect. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  short  occasional  pieces  he  wrote  day  by  day.  His  verses  on 
the  death  of  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur,  the  great  actress  (1730),  are  in  no  sense  equal  to 
Mussel's  on  Malibran ;  but,  under  their  fashionable  elegance,  we  feel  true  sincerity.  His 
epigrams,  or  madrigals,  to  Mme  du  Chatelet,  Mile  Clairon,  Mme  de  Boufllers,  etc., 
are  models  of  their  kind. 

As  a  lyric  poet  Voltaire  is  less  successful.  His  Ode  pour  Messieurs  de  VAcademie  des 
Sciences  qui  onl  ete  sous  I'equateur  et  au  cercle  polaire  rnesurer  des  degres  de  latitude,  his 
Odes  a  la  Verity,  his  Poeme  de  Fontenoy,  etc.,  are  pseudo-poetry  like  La  Henriade. 

We  may  class  Le  Temple  du  GoUt  (1733)  with  his  poetry,  as  it  is  full  of  verses.  Voltaire 
imagines  that  he  goes  to  this  Temple  with  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  author  of  the  Latin 
poem  Anti-Lucretius.  It  contains  a  long  satirical  part,  very  tiresome  lor  readers  of  to- 
day :  Critique,  a  goddess,  forbids  a  certain  number  of  authors  to  enter  the  Temple,  all 
of  whom  are  enemies  of  Voltaire.  More  interesting  are  the  judgments  on  seventeenth 
century  writers  :  in  the  poem   appear  Mme  de  Sevigne,    Chaulien,    La    Fare,   Hamilton 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  656. 

Ci)  Morceciux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  662. 

(3)  it/oreawx  c/ioisi's,  2nd  cycle,  p.  665. 

(i)See  the  letter  to  Cideville,  July  11,  1744,  quoted  by  H^mon,  Cours  de  Utterdlnre,  Voltaire, 
p.  30. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  -2nd  cycle,  p.  663. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  296. 
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iinJ  Buurdalouc  who  converse  with  Pascal,  Fenuhin,  Bossii&t,  La  Fonlaiiic,  Dcsprcaiix, 
Moliere,  Racine...  But  each  of  them  adiniU  his  own  faults,  which  he  corrects  according 
to  Voltaire's  taste. 

III.  —  VOLTAIRE  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  seventeenth  century  did  nothing  for  the  progress 
of  historical  writing;  for,  after  the  authors  of  the  Memoires,  a  few  ohscure  hut  serious 
historians  may  be  mentioned,  like  Mezeray,  Sainl-Rcal  and  Vertot,  Who  prepared  the 
way  for  and  foretold  the  true  historical  method.  Bossuet,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Discours  sur  I'histoire  universelle,  and  especially  in  his  Hislolre  des  variations,  proved  his 
possession  of  some  of  the  merits  of  the  historian;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  documentary 
preparation  for  that  work  was  marvellously  scientific  and  conscientious.  Claude  Fleury 
published  in  1691a  Hisloire  de  I'Eglise,  which  showed  great  progress  beyond  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  vein.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Father  Daniel, 
a  Jesuit,  wrote  a  voluminous  Hisloire  de  France  (1713),  for  \vhich  he  made  serious 
research,  but  in  which  he  showed  a  lack  of  impartiality.  What  was  most  lacking  in 
these  otherwise  respectable  works  was,  lirst  of  all,  a  general  view  of  the  secret  relation 
between  facts,  institutions,  and  moral,  and  manners;  they  also  lacked  a  realisation  of  the 
relation  between  epochs,  from  the  double  point  of  a  iew  of  ideas  and  local  colour;  and 
finally,  they  lacked  that  ease  and  clearness  of  style  which  knows  how  to  dominate  and 
organise  its  matter,  and  without  sacrificing  accuracy,  makes  an  historical  work  not  oidy 
readable  but  even  pleasant.     And  that  was  just  what  Voltaire  was  to  give  us. 

Histoire  de  Charles  XII  (1731).— Voltaire  was  not  the  first  to  be  fascinated  by  this 
hero  ;  but  he  rejuvenated  the  subject.  First,  he  obtained  personal  and  very  precise  in- 
formation from  the  king  of  Poland,  Stanislas  Leczinski ;  also  from  former  ambassadors, 
like  Colbert  de  Croissy,  de  Fierville,  des  Alleurs,  from  noblemen  attached  to 
Charles  XII,  Count  Poniatowski  and  M.  de  Villelonguo.  He  especially  questioned 
Fabrice,  Chiunberlain  to  King  George  1  of  England,  who  had  lived  seven  years  in 
Sweden.  Ten  years  previously,  Voltaire  had  known  the  Swedish  •minister,  Goertz,  of 
whom  he  has  to  speak  so  often  in  his  history.  Voltaire  finished  Ihc  work  on  his  return 
from  London;  but,  as  its  printing  in  Paris  was  forbidden,  he  had  it  published  by  Jore  at 
Houen.  The  Histoire  de  Charles  Xll  had  great  success,  both  in  being  read  and  in 
securing  its  author  enemies.  Voltaire  had  to  reply  to  numerous  and  minute  criticisms, 
but  on  the  whole  he  triumphed.  Today,  his  Charles  XII  is  as  much  esteemed  by  histor- 
ians as  it  is  by  men  of  letters. 

This  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  and  covers  a  period  beginning  with  the  con- 
dition of  Sweden  before  Charles  \I1  and  ending  \vith  his  death.  Voltaire  follows  the 
chronological  and  synchronistic  order;  he  passes  from  Sweden  to  Poland,  from  Russia 
to  Turkey,  according  to  the  succession  of  events.  He  first  shows  us  Charles  XU  triiunph. 
ing  over  the  Danes,  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  and  forcing  a  king  upon  Poland.  \n 
the  second  part  of  the  reign,  from  1709  to  1718,  we  follow  Charles  XU  to  Pultava  and 
Bender;  and  Voltaire  profits 'by  the  opportunity  to  make  interesting  digressions  concern- 
ing Peter  the  Great  and  Turkey.  Voltaire  has  been  criticised  for  not  having 
sufficiently  explained  the  interior  conditions  in  Sweden  during  his  hero's  campaigns, 
and  not  having  made  clear  the  reasons  for  his  sojourn  in  Turkey.  But  the  book  was  no 
romance,  though— in  Cordorcet's  witty  speech— it  is  as  exciting  as  a  novel.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  battle  of  Pultava,  of  Charles  X  IPs  resistance  at  Bender,  and  of  his  death 
before  Frederikshald,  are  remarkable  (1). 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  ist  cycle,  p.  304  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  672. 
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Le  Sieole  de  Louis  XIV  (1751,  d(Tiiiitive  edition  in  1768). — Voltaire  could  have  said 
that  ho  wrote  this  book.  "  by  always  Ihiiikiiig  about  it.  ''  From  1732  on,  his  corropoud- 
cnce  reveals  that  he  was  busily  gathering  documents.  His  relations  with  the  best 
French  and  English  society  enabled  him  to  procure  information  at  first  hand,  and  he 
read,  as  he  tells  us,  two  hundred  volumes.  Through  the  Argensons  he  had  access  to 
State  papers. — However,  this  mass  of  inl'orniation,  this  infinity  of  detail,  did  not  prevent 
him, from  dominating  his  subject,  which  consisted  of  the  history  of  men's  minds  during 
the  must  enlightened  of  all  ages.  The  scheme  of  the  work,  though  very  clear,  has  the 
disad\autag<j  of  subdividing  the  book  \\ilhout  indicating  the  dependency  of  certain 
events. — Chapter  I  is  an  iulrodiiclion ;  chapter  II  is  devoted  to  I'etat  de  I'Europe  avant 
Louis  Xll  ;  from  chapter  ill  to  chapter  Will  Voltaire  sets  forth  the  foreign  jiolicies  of 
Mazarin  and  Louis  \1V,  and  recounts  military  operations;  this  first  part  ends,  in 
chapter  WIV,  with  a  picture  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  death  of 
Louis  \IV. — From  chapter  V\V  to  chapter  WVIII,  particulars  and  anecdotes.  Here 
Voltaire  jjlaces  all  that  he  cannot  put  into  the  other  chaxiters,  and  which  he  does  not 
want  to  lose  These  are  the  details,  new  at  the  time,  which  he  gathered  from  oral 
testimony  or  unpublished  memoirs.  Now  that  these  anecdotes  are  in  general  circula- 
li')n,  we  underestimate  the  real  value  of  the  four  chapters  in  which  they  are  to  be 
read  (1).  (Jhapters  WIX  and  WX  are  devoted  to  domestic  government  :  justice,  com- 
merce, police,  finances,  etc.  Here  \oltaire  amazed  contemporary  readers  by  his 
kii(i\\l<(lge  of  all  these  technical  questions,  and  by  his  talent  for  making  them  perfectly 
clear. — Chapter  WXI  :  Des  Sciences. — Chapters  XWII,  XXXIII  and  XXXI\  :  Des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  both  France  and  Europe.  Under  the  name  of  Beaux-Arts  \'oltaire  includes 
letters  as  well  as  music,  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  in  chapter  XXXII  that  he  enumer- 
ates all  the  great  seventeenth  century  writers,  and  pronounces  upon  them  the 
judgments  which  are  so  interesting  to  study  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  his  literary 
taste  and  his  philosophy.  He  completed  this  chapter  by  a  list  of  French  writers,  a 
reading  of  which  is  e>en  more  curious  and  instructive  insomuch  as  Voltaire  there  speaks 
more  freely  (see  the  names  of  Bayle,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Fenelon,  La  Fon- 
taine, etc.)  Religi(jus  affairs  are  dealt  with  from  chapter  XXXV  to  chapter  XXXIX, 
xxliich  is  the  last  (la  regale,  Calvinism,  Jansenism,  Qiuelism,  the  missions  in  China).  In 
this  part  of  the  work  Voltaire  yields  too  often  to  his  prejudices,  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  at_that  time  his  conviction  that  theological  disputes  were  only  worthy  of 
being  treated  wUh  disdain  and  persillage.  From  this  point  of  \iew  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  he  thought  so  great  in  its  warriors,  administrators  or  artists,  appeared  to 
him  altogether  behind  the  limes;  and  his  criticism  of  fanaticism  luider  Louis  XIV  is  an 
indirect  apology  for  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  over-s\ibdi\  ided,  as  causes  are  thus  often 
separated  from  efl'ects.  For  instance,  the  war  with  Holland,  recounted  in  chapter  X, 
was  caused  by  the  resistance  of  thu  Dutch  to  the  French  commercial  treaties,  which  is  not 
explained  until  chapter  XXIX.  The  war  of  the  Augsburg  League,  in  chapter  XVI, 
should  have  been  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  position  of  Protestants  in  Europe,  whereas 
we  only  obtain  these  details  in  chapter  XXX.VI.  Yet,  such  as  it  is,  lliis  plan  was 
perhajjs  the  best  to  produce  the  efl'ect  Voltaire  wislied  to  make,  and  he  gives  his 
readers  a  succession  of  harmonious  and  clear  surxeys,  upon  which  he  comments  at  his 
ease. 

But  there  are  graver  accusations  against  him,  and  these  iia\e  been  very  well  fornni- 
lated  by  Msard  :  "  What  Voltaire's  book  lacks,  "  he  says,  "  in  order  to  be  the  most  exact 
picture  of  the  great  century,  is  moral  elevation.  In  reality,  the  historian  is  interested 
only  in  its  civilisation.     Now,  the  in'ost  precious  benefits  of  cixilisation  are  those  which 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  ist  cycle,  p.  ^^06. 
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ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  mankind;  but  to  Voltaire  civilisation  is  epicurean.  " — 
Fenelon  had  a  clearer  vision,  when  he  reproached  Louis  XIV,  through  the  words  of 
Mentor,  with  too  much  fondness  for  war,  luxury  and  pleasure;  in  Voltaire  you  find  no 
restriction  for  these  things,  quite  the  contrary !  All  Voltaire's  blame  and  ridicule  fell 
upon  men  like  Descartes,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Hossuel,  who  seemed  to  him,  because  of 
their  metaphysics  or  theology,  to  have  arrested  progress,  while  they  are  an  everlasting 
honour  to  the  liuman  intellect, 

Nevertheless,  Voltaire  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  write  what  we  call 
nowadays  a  "  history  of  civilisation  "  in  a  style  as  \i\id  and  easy  as  it  is  varied  and 
direct.  In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  historical  science,  the  Sil-clc  dc  Louis  XIV 
remains  an  intelligent  ami  priAxcrfiil  ^^•o^k. 

Essai  sun  les  Moeurs  ei  I'Esprit  des  Nations  (175(i). — Published  lirst  in  instal- 
ments in  Le  Mcixure  in  1745  ami  174(),  the  EiUdi  had  been  naderlakcn  lor  Mme  du 
Chatelet,  whom  Voltaire  wished  to  insj)ire  -with  a  taste  for  histury.  Tlie  w.>rk  begins 
Willi  (lliarleniagne  and  is  a  sort  of  "  universal  "  history  ibiwn  to  Ihe  reign  of 
Louis  Xlll.  Voltaire,  therefore,  continued  Bossuet's  Discours;  Ijut  Avhile  Bossuet  de- 
rived all  events  from  an  all-ruling  Pro^iilence,  Voltaire  sees  in  humardty  alone  the 
develoi)menl  of  progress,  progress  in  lh(^  >v.'ll-being  of  peoples,  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. — Tliougli  this  criterion  is  suflicienlly  Ui-ak,  and  though  Voltaire,  even  more 
than  in  Li'  Sierif,  ofteu  speaks  lightly  ol'  (jhristianily,  his  mind  was  too  open  not  to  be 
jonscious  of  the  grandest  things,  ami  he  at  times  really  does  justice,  to  the  ci\ilising 
action  of  religion. — Among  the  most  interesting  pages  are  :  The  survey  of  Mobamcdan 
civilisation  in  Spain  (chapter  \LIV);  those  describing  manners  ands  morals,  commerce 
and  wealth  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteentli  centuries  (chapter  L\\.\l);  the  arts  in 
the  lifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  (chapter  CWl);  France  under  Louis  Mil 
(clia|)ler  (ILWV^).  The  work  is  handled  in  the  same  maimer  as  le  SiecU'  dc  Louis  \l\', 
but  in  a  firmer  style. 

It  A^ill  suftice  us  to  point  out  Ihe  other  historical  works  :  Lc  Precis  du  siccic  dc  L(Uiis  XV 
(I7<iy),  which  was  at  lirst  siuiply  VHisloirc  dc  la  guerre  de  17^il,  undertaken  by  Vtdtaire 
as  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  in  which  the  Battle  of  Fonlenoy  (chapter  VV) 
should  be  especially  mentioncMl; — rilisti)irc  du  Purlcinciil  de  Paris  (1769),  nhich  is  more 
or  less  of  a  satirical  pauiphlet;  I  llisloire  de  la  Rnssie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand  (1759),  the  re- 
verse (jf  the  Charles  XII,  and  inferior  to  the  preceding  W(jrks  :  W(!  feel  that  Voltaire  is- 
hamiK'rcd  by  his  wish  not  to  displease  Peter's  Elisabeth,  daugther,  and  Catherine  II. 

Summary  of  Judgment  of  Voltaire  as  Historian. —  Without  forgetting  the  reser- 
\ations  we  have  made,  let  us  say  lliat  Voltaire  rejuvenated  and  in  a  way  creided  history 
as  we  conceive  it  to-day  :  1°  By  his  respect  for  sources,  liis  ardour  in  seeking  ilocu- 
ments,  and  his  skill  in  comparing  and  utilising  them;  Si"  By  lln-  place  he  gives  in 
bist(jry  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  whose  morals  and  manners,  costumes,  commerce, 
linances,  etc.,  he  studies  with  cuiio^ity;  B"  By  the  importance  he  gi\es  to  the  intellect- 
ual and  artistic  movement  by  placing  it  parallel  with  politics,  properly  so-called  ; 
4"  By  tlie  relations  he  constantly  establishes  between  the  nations  of  the  whole  NMirld,  in 
order  to  follow  the  devi'lopnieiit  of  mankind  throughout  the  ages;  5"  By  his  style, 
■\\Jiich   is  no  longer  oratorical  but   n;uiali\e. 

lY.  —  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  NOVELS,  MISCELLANIES. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  only  note  a  few  lilies;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
part  of  Voltaire's   Avork,    though    now   Ihe    least  known,   is     that  which   best  exi^lains  his 
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innuence  over  his   contemporaries.     Here  we  fmJ  [ho  inlHlanI   A'oltiiin',   the   writer  of 
current  events. 

Lettres  philosophiques  or  Lettres  anglaises  (1731-1734).— In  these  letters  are 
Voltiiire's  reflections  concerning  England,  where  he  had  lived  three  years  (1726-1729)1, 
There  are  twenly-five  letters,  of  whicli  llie  most  remarkal)le  are  :  Le  Parlentrnt  (VIIj. 
Le  Commerce  (\|,  L'liiserlion  de  la  pctile  vcrolc  (vaccine)  (\l),  Stir  Locke  (Mil),  Siir  J)es- 
carles  et  Newlon  {\l\'},  L'l    Trngedle  (Will)   (1),    La    Comedle   (MX),    Sur   la  consideration 


voLTAiiiK  i'ui:siDi}((;  A  r  a  I'Iiilosopheks    kkpast 

From  a  coutcinjiDrai'i/  ii uo/i  i/)noii.s  i)ri nt. 
Aioiinld  Voltaire  are  assembled  Father  .4dam,  Abho  Maury,  Condorcet,  Oiderol,  La  IIari>e.  etc.. 


<iu'i,n  doit  unx  ;/ch.s'  de  lettres  (Will),  Siir  /<•.<  Pensees  ilr  P,isr,il  (WV).— Tliis  Avas  Vol- 
taire's earliest  philosophical  w.irk,  and  we  (iml  in  it  at  least  the  germ  of  all  the  ideas  he 
was  lo  develop  later,  as  well  as  [\u-  >lyl( — ironical,  hanlering,  iiiling,  elo(|uent — which 
was  l(j  he   that  of  his  no\(dv  and   hi>  iiamjjhlets. 

Candide  or  I'Optimisme  (1759).— This  little  novel  contains,  under  a  trilling  and 
sometimes  cynical  form,  a  summing  up  of  all  the  Voltairian  scepticism.  It  is  an  indi- 
rect reply  to  Ronsseau  who  upheld  optimism,  that  is,  the  action  of  Providence  in  the 
w.irld.  Voltaire  declares  thai  everything  goes  l)y  chance,  and  conclndes  :  Cullivons 
notre  jardin.  The  most  famous  passage  in  Candide  is  the  description  of  the  supper  of 
the  dethroned  kings  at  Venice. 

( 1)  Morceanx  choisis,  2nd,  cycle,  p.  (562. 
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Micromegas  (1752). — Voltaire  imagines  that  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets  of 
the  starSirius,  whom  he  calls  Micromegas  (from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  small  and 
large),  travels  in  this  world,  and  learns  here  that  nothing  is  either  large  or  small  in  itself, 
but  everything  is  relative.     In  this  witty  novel  Voltaire  imitated  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels- 

Tpaite  de  la  tolerance  (17G3) — This  treatise  was  inspired  by  the  Galas  affair.  It  is 
known  that  Jean  Galas,  of  Toulouse,  was  accused  by  public  opinion  of  having  had  his 
son,  Marc-Antoine,  destroyed,  because  he  wished  to  turn  Gatholic.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
test, Jean  Galas  was  tortured  and  broken  on  the  wheel  (1761).  \'oltaire's  object  was  to 
rehabilitate  the  memory  of  Jean  Galas,  and  he  succeeded. 

Dictionnaire  philosophique  (1761). — This  is  the  most  significant  of  Voltaire's  most 
characteristic  works.  U  consists  of  articles,  in  alphabetic;?!  order,  on  I'Ame,  le  Beau,  la 
Gloire,  la  Guerre,  i Homme,  le  Hire,  le  Style,  la  Tragedie.  He  leaves  no  subjects  unattacked, 
handling  them  sometimt's  «  ilh  qu(>stionablc  lightness.  His  hatred  ior  fanaticism  (the  name 
ho  gave  to  all  positi\t^  religions)  often  deprived  him  of  his  sang-froid  and  his  sense  of 
justice.     But  whrii  he  louclies  upon  society,  criticism  or  literature,  he    is  perfect. 

V.  —  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  about  ten  thousand  of  Voltaire's  letters,  and  this  is  not  half  his  vast  corres- 
pondence between  1718  and  1778.  To  Avhom  did  he  write  ?  To  everybody.  The  whole 
of  society  in  the  eighteenth  century,  French  and  foreign,  corresponded  with  him  (1). 

The  first  group  may  be  formed  of  his  friends — those  who  helped  him  to  get  his  work 
published,  to  get  his  plays  produced,  to  invest  or  distribute  his  money;  viz  : — Gount 
d'ARGENTAL  (died  1788),  nephew  of  Mmc  de  Tencin  and  councillor  to  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  who  was  especially  entrusted  with  Voltaire's  affairs  with  theGomedie-Franvaise, 
the  "  tripot.  "  When  Voltaire  wrote  to  him  and  his  wife,  he  called  them  "  my- 
angels.  " — Gideville  (died  1776),  Gouncillor  to  the  Parlement  of  Rouen,  a  fellow-student 
of  Voltaire's  at  Louis-le-Grand ;  he  helped  him  to  publish  La  Henriade  and  the  Leltrea 
anglaises. — Abbe  Moussisot  (died  1741),  canon  of  Saint-Merri,  was  Voltaire's  treasurer 
and  factotiuii  at  Paris  for  five  years.  Vollaire  entrusled  him  with  all  sorts  of  commis- 
sions, which  were  always  perfectly  carried  out. — Thikriot  (died  1772)  whom  Voltaire 
had  known  at  M.  Alain's  in  the  place  Maubert.  He  was  a  lazy  man,  incapable  of 
the  sliglitest  ])erseA ('ranee  in  the  organisation  of  his  life,  but  for  whom  Voltaire  always 
retained,  while  ol'len  scolding  him,  a  kind  of  tenderness.  Besides,  no  one  was  more 
devoted  to  Voltaire  than  Thieriot. 

We  may  gather  the  women  into  a  second  group,  the  most  varied  and  the  most  ori- 
ginal :  Mine  de  Graeeigny  (died  17!j8),  author  of  Cenie  and  Leltres  d'une  Piruvienne, 
.She  lias  left  a  piquant  account  of  the  life  at  Girey. — Mile  de  Lespivasse  (died  1776). 
Mme  Du  Defkasd  (died  1780). — The  Duchess  de  Ghoiseul  (died  1801),  one  of  the  most 
simple,  lovable  and  loyal  of  women. — Mme  Denis,  daughter  of  Mme  Mignot,  Vol- 
aire's  sister,  had  been  a  widow  .since  1741;  she  met  her  uncle  on  his  return  from  Ber- 
lin, and  settled  A\itli  liiiii  al  Les  Delices  and  Ferney.  From  Berlin  Voltaire  wrote  his 
most  interesting  letters  In  this  niece,  and  in  these  we  can  follow  the  daily  evolution  of 
his  relations  wilh  Fredi'rick.— Mme  Necicer  (died  1794),  wife  of  the  Minister  and  mother 

(1)  For  ail  Voltaire's  coi-respondents  whom  we  shall  quote,  see  the  various  Choix  de  lettres  of 
Voltaire  (E.  Fallex,  Brunei,  Auberlin,  etc.),  and  the  Choix  de  leltres  dii  dix-huitienie  siecle  by 
M.  ].,anson,  where  there  are  notices  and  quotations.  But  we  shall  only  quote  Croin  those  whom  we 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  study  elsewhere  ;  thus,  for  women's  letters,  see  the  chap,  on  Salons; 
for  philosophers',  i<i«o  chap,  on  the  Encyclopedle,  etc  Cf.  Morceaux  chohis,  1st  t\ycle,  p.  308, 
<ind  cycle,  p.  6';7. 
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of  Mmc  de  Stael.  She  raised  a  subscription  to  have  a  statue  of  Voltaire  made  by  Pi- 
galle.  On  this  subject  the  jiatriarcli  of  Fernoy  wrote  lier  a  note  which  is  a  masterpiece 
of  humour  (May  21,  1770)  (1).— Mile  Quinault  (died  1783),  who  took  wainting-maids'parts 
at  the  Comeilic-Francaise,  whose  brother,  Quinanlt-Dufresnc,  one  of  Voltaire's  principal 
(h-aniatic  inlcrprclcrs,  was  famous  for  his  boiii^  mots  and  his  philosophical  dinners  called 


^^^g^imi&BE^g^ 


VOLTAinE  S    EAUI.Y    DllEAKrAST    AT    FEH.NEY 

From   a  I  viiif)  sliclcJi  tahen  by  Dcnou,  Jidy  llh  i775,  en.', raved  by  Nee  and  Masqiielier. 

Vollaii'e,  talien  care  of  by  liis  niece  Madame  Denis,  talks  with  a  visitor  ;  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  his 

friend  Father  Adam  listens  to  liim,  delighted. 

"  dii  l)oiil  ilii  liaiic.  '  \(iltaire  wrote  liim  often  from  Cirey. — Mile  Claikon  (died  1803) 
\\  lio  madr  liiM'  di'tnil  at  llie  Comedie  in  1743.  \"oltaire  selected  her  to  create  some  of 
liis  orcat  roles,  and  in  consequence  had  frecpient  occasions  to  write  her. 

The  ])hilosopliers  and  men  of  letters  form  a  thinl  g'roup.  Those  to  A\hom  \'oltaire 
most  often  wroti;  were  :  d'Ai.emkert,  DiuEKor,  Maumontel,  Duclos,  La  IIari'e,  whom  we 
shall  sindy  elsewhere;. — Abue  Dubois  (died  1742),  af^ainst  whose  historical  the(U-ies  Mon- 
test]uien  wrote  the  last  two  books  of  L'lispiil    des  lois,    but  of  whose  fi^flexions  criliqtirs 


'!)  Murceaux  cUoisis,  2iid  cycle,  6S0. 
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sur  la  poesie  et  la  pehttiire  Voltaire  had  a  high  opinion. — The  journalist  and  advocate, 
LiNGUET  (died  1763). — The  adversary  of  the  philosophers,  Palissot  (died  1814). — A.bbe 
Trublet  (died  1770),  a  journalist  of  great  talent,  whom  Voltaire  long  decried,  but  ended 
by  reconciling  himself  with  (August  27,  1761).— Vauvenargues  (died  1747),  whose 
friendship  was  an  honour  to  Voltaire,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  died  too  early,  migtit 
liave  perhaps  exercised  an  excellent  moral  influence  on  a  man  who  admired  him  enthu- 
siastically and  devotedly, —  We  should  connect  with  this  group  the  letters  Voltaire 
Avrote  to  his  former  masters,  the  Jesuits  :  Father  Tourneuise  (died  1739),  director  of  the 
JnuriKil  de  Trevoux;  Father  Poree  (died  1741),  his  former  professor  of  rhetoric;  Father 
i)E  LA  Tour  (died  1766),  princii)al  of  Louis-.le-Graud,  witli  wiiom  Voltaire  was  coquetting 
when  he  presented  himself  for  the  third  time  to  I  lie  Fri'rich  Academy. 

Among  statesmen,  great  lords,  magistrates,  sluniM  l)e  ni>te(l  :  the  Mar(.>lis  d'Ahgenson, 
Minister  for  Foreign  All'airs  (died  1757),  Avith  wliom  Voltaire  addressed  siuli  a  charming 
letter  on  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy. — Count  o'Argeinso.n,  Minister  of  War  (died  1764);  llie 
Duke  de  RrcnELu:!:  (died  1788),  his  hero,  willi  \\hom  Ik;  correspondiul  familiarly  on 
every  subject; — President  ije  Brosses  (died  1777),  frijm  whom  lie  rented  the  county 
of  Tourney,  and  with  whom  he  had  a  ridiculoiLs  disjjute  concerning  some  wood-cutting; 
—President  Henault  (died  1770),  famous  both  for  his  verses  and  for  his  AhrSgd  chrono- 
logiqiw  de  VUisloire  de  France.  Voltaire  after  having  flattered  him,  tnitted  him  after  his 
con\ersion  (1) ; — Turgot  (died  1781),  the  most  celebrated  economist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  entrance  into  public  all'airs  Voltaire  joyfully  saluted; — Cardinal  de  Berms 
(died  1794),  wlu)  was  at  first  only  a  charming  wit,  but  became  a  diplomat,  minister  and 
exc(>llent  ]) readier. 

But  Voltaire  also  had  relations  ■with  foreigners  :  Lord  IIerney,  keejier  of  the  Seals  of 
England  (died  1743),  whom  he  had  known  in  London,  and  to  nlnuu  he  wrote  in  1740  a 
well-known  letter  under  the  title  (jf  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV; — Count  de  Schouvai.ov  (died  1798), 
Chamberlain  to  the  Empress  Elisabelh  of  Russia,  from  a>  horn  he  asked  information  for  his 
Hisloire  de  Pierre  le  Grand; — M.  de  .SouMAROkOEE,  another  great  Russian  lord; — Horace 
Walpole  (di(>d  1797),  whose  father  and  family  V^oltaire  had  kncnvn  in  Paris  ami  London; 
— GoLDo.M  (died  1793),  the  famous  Italian  comic  poet,  who  produced  at  Paris  his  Boiirru 
hienfaisanl  in  1771  ; — Marquis  Scipion  Maffei  (died  1755),  author  of  a  Merope,  etc. 

Finally,  we  find  kings  and  jirinces  among  Voltaire's  correspondents  :  Frederick  11,  first 
as  Prince  royal  of  Prussia,  later  on  as  king; — C^^therine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
wrote  a  very  fine  letter  on  Voltaire's  death,  (1778);  the  Duchess  of  Sax.e-Gotha,  wlio 
entertained  him  after  his  return  from  Berlin,  and  l'(U'  whom  he  wrote  the  Annales  de 
I'Empire; — King  Stanislas; — the  Duchess  du  Maine,  etc. 

This  very  incoinph^te  list  is  only  given  to  shoAV  to  what  extent  Voltaire's  correspond- 
ence is  instructive  Avitli  regard  to  the  history  of  letters,  morals,  and  manners  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  attentive  reading  of  a  selection  of  well-annotated  letters  is  oik^ 
which  should  be  most  highly  recomnumded  to  students.  Suich  reading  would  also  reveal 
to  them  tlie  real  Voltaire^  :  his  \i\id,  iierAous,  charming,  malicious,  contradictory 
character,  his  infatuations,  enthusiasms,  hatreds.  Finally,  Voltaire  was  ne\er  a  belter 
A\  riter  than  in  his  letters  which  he  scraAvled  or  hastily  dictated. 

\  I.  —  VOLTAIRE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

1°  Voltaire  set  lorth  his  pliilosopliy  in  all  his  writings,  verse  or  prose,  and 
this  philosophy  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words.     The   basis   of  it  is  a  certain 

(1)  Concerning  President  HenauLt,  who  deserves  a  place  among  xviii  century  historians,  see 
M   Henri  Lion's  study.  Paris,  Plon,  1905. 
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distinguished   epicuriaiiism  ;   and  lliis  is  why  we  must   first  examine  his  moral 
theory. 

This  moral  theory  lies  in  Iavo  \\()rds:  pleasiu'e  and  well-being.  Voltaire 
Ihought,  like  the  greater  part  of  his  friends  whose  tendencies  he  simply  for- 
mulated, that  man  has  a  right  to  live  as  he  lilies,  provided  he  does  not  annoy  his 
neighbour.     His    own   facilil>  in   tliis  respect  was  extreme;   his  private  life  \\;,s 


"    OH   MY    FKlli.NDS,    l.n  E    AS   (ioOlf   ClUUS  11 A  N  S 
IT    IS    DECISION,    BELIEVE  ilE,    XMUCH    MUST    BE    TAKEn" 

From  an  anonymous  print  of  the  end  ol  the  XVIII  century. 


a  proof  of  tills,  as  well  as  the  indulgence  he  showed  in  his  liistorical  works,  his 
novels,  his  letters,  for  what  we  call  bad  morals. — From  tiiis  arose  to  a  great 
extent  (but  not  altogether)  liis  autipalhy  for  (Jhrisliauily,  whicii  is  a  constraint, 
"i"  But  there  is  anollier  misunderstanding  of  principle  between  Voltaire  and 
Christianity,  which  we  do  not  thoroughly  apprehend  until  we  read  his  com- 
mentary on  Pascal's  Pensees.  Whoever  has  not  read  this,  cannot  know  to  what 
an  extent  the  contradiction  is  final.  Voltaire  did  not  admit  that  men  were  mi- 
serable, proving  his  conlentiou  by  showing  that  civilisation  increased  daily,  that 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  lighted,  and  there  were  beautiful  cai'riages  in  them,  etc. 
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We  iniylil  think  all  this  incrc  paradox   and  jesting,  if  it  were  not  eonhrnicd  in 
all  his  other  Avritings. 

3"  Voltaire  also  accused  Christianity  of  prolonging  fanaticism  among  men. 
He  was  sincere  when  he  preached  tolerance,  and  asked  his  contemporaries  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  in  spite  of  their  difTerent  beliefs,  upon  questions  of 
morals  and  sociability.  But,  in  working  towards  this  understanding,  he  fell  into 
the  error  of  ridiculing  all  ijositive  religions,  and  here  his  tactics  are  unskilful. 
We  do  not  lead  men  to  mutual  tolerance  by  Avriling  commentaries  on  the  Bible  ; 
and  all  these  pamphlets  which  the  patriarch  of  Ferney  circulated  against  the 
practice  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  could  only  serve  to  weakenfaith  wilhout 
substituting  anything  in  its  place.  What  Avas  for  a  long  time  called  the  esprit 
voltairien  —  of  wtiich  M.  ilomais,  in  Mine  Bovnry,  is  the  sublime  incarnation, 
aud  wliich  consists  in  treating  all  people  who  possess  a  religion  as  fools  and 
hypocrites  —  has  now  gone  altogether  out  of  fashion.  Religion  has  its  adver- 
saries ;  but  the  scientific  and  liistorical  spirit  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  low  jests 
of  Voltaire. 

4"  Voltaire  believed  in  progress,  and  wished  lo  promote  it  by  every  possible 
means  ;  it  is  in  this  respect  that  he  was  the  most  serious  auxiliary  to  the  ency- 
clopicdic  school.  If  he  too  often  saw  progress  merely  in  material  acquisitions, 
if  to  comfort  and  individual  independence  he  sacrificed  benefits  wliicli  were 
precious  in  another  way,  still  he  must  be  highly  praised  for  liaving  demanded, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  torture,  of  the  sale  of  offices,  of  oppress- 
ive censorship,  and  the  reform  of  criminal  procedure,  etc.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  he  forestalled  the  Revolution.  In  vain  is  it  objected  that  he  was  an  aris- 
ocrat,  a  courtier,  and  that  he  wrote  some  odious  sentences  about  the  people  ; 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  best  reforms  achieved  between  1781)  and  171)0 
arose  from  the  movement  of  public  opinion  which  his  writings,  after  those  of 
Montesquieu,  represented  and  indefaligably  propagated. 

b"  And  finally,  as  a  philosopher  did  Voltaire  have  ideas  and  a  system  of  meta- 
physics? He  was  the  chief  of  the  sensualistic  school,  represented  by  Gondillac. 
—  He  believed  in  God,  he  was  a  deist,  not  an  atheist;  but  he  expressed  this 
belief  in  forms  so  various  as  sometimes  to  make  it  appear  to  be  adoration,  some- 
times a  "  mesure  de  police  ''.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  be  respect- 
ful. The  Deity  Himself,  concerning  whom  he  has  written  such  fine  pages  in 
his  Dictionnaire  philosophique,  was  sometimes  exposed  to  his  inconsequent 
trilling.  He  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  a  future  life,  but 
ionly  vaguely,  and  liere  too  we  find  contradictions. 

In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  state  Voltaire's  philosophy  in  a  few  words  ;  it 
seems  to  us  now  to  consist  of  moral  and  civic  liberty,  the  material  progress  of 
society,  tolerance  anddeism.  Reduced  to  this  formula  it  hassome  fine  points,  as 
well  as  insufficient  and  disquieting  ones.  Voltaire  can  never  be  entirely  justi- 
fied in  having  worked  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  ideas  by  attacking  those 
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of  otlieis,  for  li;iviiig  siibsliluled  intolerance  for  dogmalisni,  and  for  having  casl 
ia  a  frivolous  and  mocking   form  discussions  upon  sucli  grave  subjects  (1). 

VII.  —  VOLTAIRE'S  STYLE. 

We  liave  already  referred  to  \()ltaire's  style  in  conneclion  willi  liis  various 
works,  and  it  will  suffice  to  sum  up  its  general  characteristics.  As  a  writer  of 
lighter  poetry  Voltaire  has  facility,  grace  and  terseness.  His  dominant  quality 
is  clarity,  but  a  luminous  and  penetrating  clarity,  which  is  a  joy  to  the  mind.  His 
syntax  is  so  easy  and  so  varied  tliat  the  reader  cannot  imagine  him  expressing 
himself  otherwise ;  tlie  form  adapts  itself  spontaneously  to  the  tliought.  His 
vocabulary,  without  being  very  ricla,  expresses  every  nuance,  and  is  exqui- 
sitely apt.  Of  all  French  writers  of  discursive  style  it  is  Voltaire  who  gives 
llie  greatest  impression  of  naturalness.  Tliere  is  not  one  whom  we  can  read 
longer  without  fatigue. 

But  we  sliould  not  rank  liim  wilii  Pascal  or  Bossuet.  He  did  not,  like  tliem, 
"  fill  all  space",  ranging  from  the  most  naive  familiarity  to  the  sublime.  In 
reading  Voltaire,  we  are  never  ravished  with  delight  as  we  are  when  reading  the 
Pensees  or  the  Sermons. 
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r  THE  SALONS  in  the  middle  of  tiie  eigiiteenth  century  were  more  philoso- 
phical than  literary.  — Mme  Geoffrin,  from  1749  ^'^  '777'  received  artists,  writers 
and  celebrated  foreigners  ;  sympathising  with  the  encyclopaedists,  she  was 
however  very  prudent,  and  frequently  moderated  the  conversation  of  her 
guests.  — Mme  du  Deffand,  from  1740  to  1780,  opened  her  salon  to  the  aristo- 
cracy and  men  of  letters;  she  was  bored  nevertheless;  her  correspondence 
reveals  a  mind  which  was  original  to  the  point  of  paradox.  —  Mile  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  as  first  reader  to  Mme  du  DelTand,  formed,  from  1764.1776,  a  dissenting 
salon,  where  d'Alembert  struck  the  boldest  philosophical  note.-  1  he  salons 
wielded  especially  a  social  and  Encyclopaedic  influence  ;  but  they  helped  to 
introduce    frivolity  into  the  most  serious  questions. 

2"  The  ENCYCLOPEDIE  is  a  dictionary  which  was  published  from  1751  to 
1772.  Though  several  times  interrupted,  it  was  at  last  finished,  thanks  to 
powerful  protectors  and  to  the  courage  of  Diderot.  D'Alembert  composed  the 
Discours  preliminaire  ;  Diderot  enrolled  the  contributors,  and  he  himself 
worked  on  a  great  number  of  articles. — The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  Ency- 
clopMie  is  :  denial  of  authority  and  tradition,  confidence  in  progress, 
defense  of  political  and  intellectual  liberty. 

3°  BUFFON  (1707-1788)  wrote  his  Histoire  naturelle  and  the  Epoques  de  la 
Nature  from  1749  to  1788.     In   the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris  (now  the  "  Jardin 
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des  Plantcs  '),  of  which  he  was  curator,  and  in  his  chiiteau  at  Montbard,  he 
collected  numerous  documents  He  is  especially  remarkable  for  his  syntheses 
and  hypotheses,  in  whicli  he  forestalled  the  ^reat  modern  discoveries.  He  used 
the  \vork  of  collaborators  in  the  descriptive  parts,  which  are  now  the  best 
known,  thou;^h  they  are  the  least  characteristic.  —  He  delivered  a  Discours  sur 
le  style  in  the  French  Academy  (lySS).  As  a  writer,  he  is  sometimes  so  noble 
as  to  border  on  pomposity  ;  but  he  understood  tiie  art  of  composition,  and  often 
attained  true  granJeur,  and  red  pojtrv. 


s  we  have  already  said  in  our  fjeiierni  survey  of  llie 
eigliteenih  century,  philosophy  was  no  longer  a  lolly 
and  solilaiy  s[)eciaiily,  but  tlu' oolleelive  work,  and, 
in  a  fashion,  the  passionate  enjoynienl  of  all  sociely. 
Eighteenth  century  philosophers  were  publicists,  jour- 
nalists, men  of  fashion,  and  women.  Their  doctrines 
were  prepared  and  discussed  at  table  or  in  conversa- 
tions, and  were  propagated  by  letters,  pamphlets  and 
dictionaries  ;  and  they  formulated  these  doctrines  in 
such  vivid  and  easy  forms  as  must  have  contributed  to 
their  popularisation.  As  ideas  became  more  bold,  tlieir 
style  of  expression  became  proportionately  tlippant. 
We  shall  examine,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  Ihe 
principal  Salons  "which  were  philosophical  centres '";  the /?ncyt/o/je(/ie,  espe- 
cially its  two  directors,  d'Alembert  and  Diderol  :  and  tinally,  Butfon,  who,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  a  "  philosopher",  and  only  cared  for  science,  but  who  was,  in 
spite  of  himself,  associated  wilii  I  lie  same  inovcnicnt. 
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of  the  .will   century. 


I.   —THE  SALONS. 


General  Characteristics.  —  We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  salons 
of  the  eighteenth  and  those  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  in  those  of  Mme  de 
Uanibouillel,  Mile  de  Scudery,  Mme  de  Sable,  Mme  de  ha  Fayette,  the  talk  was 
of  literature  and  morality;  they  made  literary  portraits  or  maxims  ;  they  read 
aloud  new  works.  Society  at  the  remple,  or  in  the  house  of  the  Vendomes, 
was,  during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV's  reign,  and  under  the  Regency,  a  regu- 
lar centre  of  free-thinking.  IJut  in  these  salons  writers  were  simply  ranked 
as  intellectuals,  bold  to  the  point  of  license,  and  often  scorned.  As  to 
the  first  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century — those  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine, 
Mme  de  Lambert,  Mme  de  Tencin,  they  were  merely,  the  first  two  at  least,  "  bu- 
reaux d'esprit  ",  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  represented  the  transition  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  properly  socalled.- 
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We  now  come  to  those  salons   in  which    men  of   letters,    as   philosophers, 
held  first  place,  and  where  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  century  were  formulated. 

Mme  GEOFFRIN  (1699-1777). —  Mme  Geoffrin,  whose  husband  had  made  an 
immense  fortune  as  administrator  of  the  Ice  Company,  was  only  a  "  bour- 
geoise  ".  But,  by  her  practical  intelligence,  her  tact  and  generosity,  she  created 
a  sak)n  wliicii,  from  1749  until  her  death,  was  frequented  by  the  most  illus- 
trious writers,  by  philosopliers  of  the  Encyclop;i'dic  parly,  and  by  famous 
artists  ;  there  was  not  one  foreigner  of  distinction,  were  he  a  jjriuce,  who  did  not 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  presented  there. — On  Mondays,  Mme  Geoifrin  gave  a 
dinner  to  artists:  the  habitue's  were  the  painters  Yanloo,  Vernet,  Boucher;  the 
pastel  painter  Lalour;  the  architect  Soufllot  ;  the  sculptor  Falconet ;  and  M.  de 
Caylus,  a  distinguished  archa?ologist  and  a  semi-official  "  superintendent  of 
fine  arts,  and  others.  On  Wednesdays,  she  received  literary  people  and  savants 
—  all  lliose  whom  we  shall  mention  in  connection  with  the  Encyclopedie., — 
Among  foreigners  whom  she  attracted  to  her  salon,  may  be  noted:  AbbeGaliani, 
secretary  of  the  Neapolitan  embassy  to  Paris,  one  of  sparkling  wits  of  the 
day,  and  who,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  wrote  the  most  brilliant 
letters  to  his  old  friends  at  Paris;  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  worshipped 
by  Mme  du  Deffand ;  the  English  historian  (iibbon,  etc.  Mme  Geoffrin  har- 
boured the  young  Prince  Stanislas-Auguste  Ponialowski,  and  cared  for  him 
like  a  "  maman  ''.  When  Stanislas  was  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1764,  she 
journeyed  to  Warsaw,  and  her  letters  show  how  ravished  she  Avas  with  the 
receiition  which  awaited  her.  She  was  also  received  at  Vienna  by  Joseph  II  and 
Maria  Theresa.  Their  daughter,  Marie-Antoinette,  did  not  forget  her  when  she 
had  become  Queen  of  France,  and  Mme  Geoffrin,  ignored  by  the  court  until 
then,  was  presented  to  the  Queen. 

Favouring  the  philosophical  movement  so  far  as  to  subsidise  the  Encyclopedic 
Avilh  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  at  the  same  time  very  prudent,  Mme  Geoifrin 
used  all  licr  ingenuity  to  guide  and  moderate  the  conversation  of  her  guests. 
If  someone  \v(>nt  too  far,  she  would  stop  him  with  a  "  Voila  qui  est  bien  ",  and 
Inrn  the  conversation. — Her  letters  to  Stanislas  are  curious  testimony  to  this 
admixture  of  boldness  and  timidity  (Ij. 

Mme  DU  DEFFAND  (1697-1780).  —  Mme  du  DefTand,  though  bored  all  her 
life,  was  the  wittiest  woman  of  her  day,  whose  correspondence  may  even  now 
be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  who  assembled  in  her  salon,  between 
1740  and  1780,  all  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  period.  Established  at  first 
in  the  rue  de  Beaune,  then  in  the  rue  Saint-Dominique,  she  did  not  make  her 

(1)  See  Mine  Geofl'rin's  LetteTs  quoted  by  M.  IjANSON,  Choii:  rf<i  l-.Ulri!.f  du  /U:i:-!niilii!,ni!  siecic, 
p.  414),  especially  the  one,  -Su**  la  statue  de  Vultaire. 
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salon  a  "  boulique  de  pliilosophcs  ";  but  she  adinilted,  beside  people  of  her  own 
rank,  a  few  great  writers  and  savants.  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  President  Re- 
nault, Marmontel,  Turgof,  Condorcet,  La  Harpe,  Sedaine,  and  Marivaux  were 
among  her  guests.  D'Alembert,  still  young  but  ah'eady  an  illustrious  geometri- 
cian, inspired  her  with  a  sort  of  passion,  and  it  was  she  who  brought  about  his 
reception  l)y  the  I'lench 
Academy. 

Becoming  blind  in  17o"2, 
Mme  du  DelTaud  had  taken 
for  reader  Mile  de  Lespi- 
nasse.  We  shall  see  how 
tlie  laller  abducted  some  of 
her  guests  from  her,  espe- 
cially d'Alembert.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  slie  more 
and  more  mistrusted  men 
of  letters;  and  became  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the 
young  Duchess  de  Ghoiseul 
and  to  Horace  Walpole. 

Her  very  large  correspon- 
dence shows  us  first  her  in- 
curable ennui,  then  her  ori- 
ginal literary  tastes  (see  her 
letter  on  Shakespeare)  (1), 
her  very  independent  judg- 
ments on  llie  most  celebra- 
ted of  her  contemporaries, 
such  as  J. -J.  Rousseau  (2), 
and  also  the  evolution  of  a 
soul  which  passed  from  crit- 
ical dryness  to  exalted  sen- 
sibility. In  this  respect 
iMmc  du  Delfand  perfectly  represents  the  two  epochs  of  the  eighteenth  century  (3). 

Mlle  de  LESPINASSE  (1732-1776).  —  We  have  said  that  Mme  du  Deffand, 
becoming  blind,  took  Mlle  de  Lespinasse  as  dame  de  compagnie.  This  lady 
soon  acquired,  in  the  salon  of  the  rue  Saint-Dominique,  great  influence.     Charm- 


MAD.VME    DU  DEFFAND,    IN  HER   DUAWJCSG-ROOM 

From  her  portrait  by  Carmontelle  (1717-1S06),  engraved 
by  Forshel. 


(1)  Quoted  by  M.  G.  Laivso?*,  p.  3S9. 

(2)  Id.,  p.  393. 

(3)  As  to  Mme  du  Deffand's  salon,  sec  Henri  Lion,  Le  President  Henault,  Plon,  1903.    (1st  part, 
chaps,  •i  and  5). 
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ed  by  her  intelligence  and  breadth  of  mind,  Mme  du  Detl'and's  guests  would 
linger  to  talk  with  Mile  de  Lespinasse  in  her  room  before  entering  the  salon  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  For  some  time,  Mme  du  DefTand  was  ignorant  of  this 
because  she  turned  day  into  night  and  slept  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  she  became  awai'e  of  it,  she  immediately  discharged  her  reader,  who 
went  and  established  herself  a  short  distance  away  in  the  same  street,  taking 
with  her  d'AIembert  and  a  large  number  of  friends.  This  new  salon  (1764.) 
was  more  "  philosophical"  than  the  other.  The  Encyclopaedists  felt  themsel- 
ves more  at  ease  there,  for  Mile  de  Lespinasse  was  altogether  without  preju- 
dice. "  D'AIembert  dominated  here,  and  through  him,  the  narrowest  clique 
policy.  The  circumstances  under  which  Mile  de  Lespinasse's  salon  made  its 
debut  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  muse  of  the  Encyclopedie,  and  of  niiiil- 
ant  philosophy  "  (1). 

We  should  also  note  the  salons  of  d'HoJbach  (died  1789),  and  of  Helvetius 
(died  1771),  both  of  Ihem  "  synagogues  (jf  Uu;  I'liilosophical  Church  ",  accord- 
ing to  Grimm's  expression.  When  Mme  Helvetius  had  lost  her  husband,  she 
continued  to  receive,  in  her  house  at  Autenil,  the  philosophers  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedic school  (2).  There  was  also  the  salon  Mme  Necker  (died  179i),  more 
moderate,  but  still  in  the  vanguard  of  progress  ;  of  Mme  d'Epinay  (died  1783), 
where  Grimm  held  the  same  place  as  d'AIembert  in  the  salon  of  Mile  de  Les- 
pinasse, and  others. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Influence  of  the  Salons.  —  In  a  society  where 
intellect  was  everything,  the  salon  coteries  were  necessarily  all  powerful.  They 
were  responsible  for  certain  literary  reputations  which  to  us  seem  almost  inex- 
plicable. The  fame  of  the  mediocre  Marmonlel,  the  insipid  Saint-Lambert,  the 
bombastic  Thomas,  the  poetaster  Delille,  and  many  others,  were  thus  made. 
They  knew  how  to  converse,  and  how  to  read  their  works.  Others,  like  Duclos, 
Ilivarol,  Chamfort,  Suard,  Garat,  the  Prince  de  Eigne,  who  was  witty  and  learn- 
ed men,  enjoyed  in  llieir  lifetime  a  position  far  superior  to  that  of  certain 
writers  of  genius;  they  were  the  arbiters  of  taste,  and  their  wit  made  them 
sought  af tei\  or  feared  by  everybody.  :  P^ach  salon  had  its  academician,  and  all 
were  rivals  for  seats  in  the  Academy,  so  that,  when  there  was  an  election,  it  was, 
preceded  by  a  preparation  contest  among  all  the  fashionable  feminine  wield- 
ers  of  inlluence.  Even  the  more  serious  literature  was  tainted  by  this  spirit 
of  frivolity  and  preciosite.  If  Montesquieu  "  made  6o«smofs  about  the  laws  ",  it 
was  because  he  was  obliged  to  please  the  society  and  the  salons  of  his  time. 
Rousseau  escaped  this  tutelage;  he  had  sufficient  genius  and  eloquence  to  dis- 
dain such   suffrage,  and  dominate  it    by    contradiction.     And    it  was  fortunate 

(1)  L.  Brunel,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise,  JuUcviUc-Golin,  vol.  VI,  p.  418).  Gf.  Lanson, 
Choix  de  lettres  du  dix-huitietrj.e  siecle,  p.  355. 

(2)  See  A.  Guillois,  Le  Salon  de  Mme  Helvetius,  Paris,  Levy. 
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that  Voltaire  lived  at  Ciiey  and  Ferney,  as,  too  auxious  lo  please,  he  would  have 
lost  in  the  salons  the  best  part  of  his  natural  gifts. 

Philosophy,  since  it  had  become  a  sort  of  elegant  epicurianisnn,  since  it  had 
forsworn  metaphysics  and  morality  to  work  only  for  the  amelioration  of  life  by 
progress,  found  in  fashionable  conversation  its  most  favourable  atmosphere. 
The  art  of  jesting  about  serious  things,  of  considering  only  appearances,  of 
breaking  down  traditions  and  institutions  without  troubling  oneself  how  to 
replace  them,  all  this  liad  its  birth  and  development  in  the  salons.  It  was  there 
that  the  French  nobility  amused  itself,  in  company  witli  the  "  gens  de  lettres  ", 
by  self-mockery,  and  the  loss  of  its  loyalty  and  failli,  wltliout  abandoning  either 
its  privileges  or  its  vices  . 

II.  —THE  ENCYCLOPEDIE  (1751-1772.) 

History  of  its  Publication.  —  The  word  Encyclopaedia  comes  from  two  (Ireek 
words  which  signify  "  cercle  or  cycle  of  human  knowledge  ".  —  In  174.T,  the 
bookseller  Le  Breton  wished  to  have  translated  an  Encyclopaedia  of  sciences 
and  arts  published  in  London,  in  17^27,  by  Chambers,  But  he  found  that  the 
work  was  in  many  respects  already  behind  the  times,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  undertake  another,  entirely  new.  Fortius  work  he  connnissioned,  first  Abbe 
de  Malves,  then  Diderot  and  d'Alembert. 

These  writers  divided  the  work  among  themselves  and  invited  collaborators, 
In  17rj0  Diderot  published  a  prospectus,  explaining  the  object  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  terms  of  subscription  (1).  [n  1731  the  Discoars  preliminaire 
appeared,  in  which  d'Alembert  surveyed  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
made  a  general  classification  of  sciences.  The  government  seemed  as  much 
inclined  as  the  public  to  favour  a  dictionnaire  of  such  undisputable  utility  ;  but 
after  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  in  October,  17.^1,  the  work  was  sud- 
denly prohibited.  One  of  the  collaborators  on  the  Encyclopedie,  Abbede  Prades, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  theological  articles,  had  raised  a  scandal  at  the 
Sorbonne  by  his  licentiate's  thesis  ;  and  this  resulted  in  an  investigation  and  in 
the  suspension  of  the  work.  —  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Count d'Argenson, 
the  interdiction  was  recalled  ;  but  three  censors  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
articles  in  manuscript.  Between  1752  and  1757,  all  went  well,  and  volumes 
111  to  VII  appeared  regularly.  —  In  1757,  there  was  another  crisis.  People  were 
overexcited  by  political  events  —  at  home,  the  Damiens  outrage,  abroad,  the 
battle  of  Rosbach.  D'Alembert  had  aroused  controversy  by  his  article  on 
Geneva    ^^see  J. -J.   Rousseau).'  Pamphlets  rained   on  the   Encyclopedie,  and   two 

(1)  The  work  was  to  cost  2S0  francs  ;  but  the  nuniljer  of  volumes  having  been  increased,  a  sup- 
plementary price  of  20  francs  a  volume  was  asked,  which  raised  the  cost  to  956  francs.  From  the 
beginning  there  had  been  5  000  subscribers.— The  profits  of  the  enterprise  were  considerable,  as  the 
collaborators  were  paid  very  little  or  not  paid  at  all.  (Cf.  Brunel,  Litterature,  JuUeville-Golin. 
vol.  VI.  chapter  vii ;— and  F.  Hemon,  Cours  de  litterature,  U Encyclopedie). 
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years  llius  passed  during  which  il  seemed  improbable  Ihat  Ihc  work  could  be 
carried  out ;  so  the  prudent  d'Alembert  retired  from  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  feared  that  the  Encydopedie  might  be  printed 
abroad;  and  demands  Averc  made  by  subscribers,  who  were  very  numerous  and 
influential.  It  was  then  they  hit  upon  one  of  those  clever  strategems  which 
tempered,  under  the  old  regime,  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  II  Avas  agreed  that 
the  volumes  should  continue  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  but  that  the  title  page 
should  be  marked  "  Neuchatel  "  (as  if  they  had  been  printed  in  Switzerland), 
and  that  they  should  then  be  sent  to  the  provinces,  and  returned  again  to  Paris 
bearing  the  stamp  of  sale  (1).  Thanks  to  this  fiction,  Avhich  deceived  nobody, 
but  Avhich  "  by  dodging  the  law,  respected  il,  "  the  is/icyc/opi'dte  Avas  completed 
in  1772,  and  consisted  of  seventeen  volumes  of  text,  four  supplementary 
volumes,  and  eleven  volumes  of  plates. 

We  must  noAv  return  to  the  directors  and  collaborators  of  the  Encydopedie. 

D'ALEMBERT  (1717-1783).—  D'Alembert  was  a  foundling  picked  up  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  Saint-Jean-le-Rond  by  the  Avife  of  a  glazier,  Mme  Rous- 
seau, in  Avhose  house  he  lodged  until  he  Avas  fifty  years  old.  He  received  an  excel- 
lent education  at  the  Mazarin  college  ;  and  at  the  age  of  tAventy-six  Avas  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  discoveries  having  revealed  him  as  a  mathemat- 
ical genius  of  tlie  first  order,  Avhich  his  most  violent  adversaries  have  never  con- 
tested. Of  a  playful  and  charming  disposition,  a  belter  talker  even  than  he  Avas 
a  writer,  he  Avas  welcomed  in  the  fashionable  salons,  and  thanks  to  the  influence 
of  Mme  du  Deffand,  Avas  received  into  the  French  Academy  in  1754,  becoming 
in  time  perpetual  secretary.  It  Avas  during  his  occupancy  of  this  office  that  lie 
Avrote  his  Eloges  Avhich  are  now  very  little  read,  and  are  Avritten  in  a  dry  or 
affected  style,  but  Avhich  his  contemporaries  enjoyed  for  their  allusions.  "He 
seemed  to  praise  the  dead  only  for  the  opportunity  of  satirising  the  living.  " 

He  published  several  scientific  Avorks,  the  Traite  de  dynaniique,  1743,  Traite  de 
requilibre  et  du  inoavement  des  flaides,  1744,  cic. ;  some  philosophical  Avritings, 
Essai  sur  les  elemenls  de  philosopliie,  HSO ;  polemical  memoirs,  De  la  destruction 
des  Jesuites,  1765  ;  and  some  Melanges  de  litterature,  de  philosopliie  el  d'histoire 
(175'2-1763).  But  his  celebrity  rests  mainly  upon  his  collaboration  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic fi'om  1751  to  1759.  Besides  the  Discoars  preliminaire,  Avhich  is  in  itself  a 
veritable  Avork,  he  was  commissioned  Avith  the  revision  of  all  the  articles  on 
mathematics.  Less  active,  impetuous  and  enthusiastic  than  Diderot,  he  gave 
the  Encyclopedic  the  benefit  of  his  high  academic,  scientific  and  social  position. 
His  retirement  in  1759,  after  the  persecutions  narrated  above,  very  nearly  com- 
promised the  enterprise. 

(1)  The  volumes  printed  at  Paris  had  to  be  accompanied  by  the  privilege  du  roi,  delivered  by  the 
censors;  while  foreign  works  were  more  briefly  examined,  and  could  be  civeulated  willi  the  staiuiJ 
of  salt!. 
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Of  finer  fibre  and  more  dignified  than  Voltaire,  d'Alembert  had  refused  the 
advances  of  Frederick  II,  who  wished  io  attract  him  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  those 
of  Catherine  II,  who  would  have  confided  to  him  the  education  of  the  grand 
duke  Paul.  Bui,  in  spite,  of  his  distinguished  bearing,  d'AliMnbert  was  less 
attractive  than  that  madman  of  a  Diderot  or  even  Vollaire  himself.  He  had  the 
most  narrow  and  intolerant  hatred  of  religion  to  Ihepointof  fanaticism,  lliscor- 
respondence  with  ^'oltaire 
shows  liis  true  fashion  of 
thinking,  which,  however> 
he  could  lone  down  more 
or  less  in  practice  (Ij. 

DIDEROT  (1718-1784). 
—  (]nni|),ir('d  wilh  d'Aleni- 
berl,  Ditlerol  was  what  is 
called  a  Bohemian,  physic- 
ally, morally  and  inlellecl- 
ually.  But  he  was  so  frank, 
so  spontaneous,  and  often  so 
unconscious,  that  we  forgive 
him  many  follies.  Further- 
more, and  tliis  is  his  true 
claim  to  our  admiration,  he 
never  calculated  the  conse- 
quences to  personal  comfort 
or  worldly  consideration  of 
his  actions  or  of  his  writings. 
He  devoted  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  Ency dope- 
die,  and  almost  died  of  liis 
labours. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  cutler 
of  Langres,  and  always  pre- 
served a  touching  aflection 

for  his  father.  Intended  for  the  priesthood,  (lien  an  altorne>s  clerk  and  lialf-slarv- 
ed  tutor,  he  married  a  laundress,  lived  by  an  all  sorts  of  means,  literary  or  scient- 
ific, and  by  translations,  pamphlet  writing,  by  Essai  snr  la  verlii,  and  by  licent- 
ious novels.  A  passionate  but  indiscreet  friend;  enthusiastic  about  everything, 
arts,  letters,  poetry,  archaeology,  mechanics  ;  endowed  with  a  prodigious  memory, 
capable  of  working  day  and  night—  no  matter  if  he  threw  away  and  forgot  what 


DIDEROT 

From  liis  portrait  by  Michel  Vanloo  ;170T-1771) 
engraved  by  Henriquez. 


(1)  (1.  Lanson,  Choix  de  leltres  rhi  di.r-huiiiemc  siiiclc,  \\.  226. 
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he  liad  wrillcn — Diderot  was  one  of  the  inosL  singular  of  literary  temperaments. 
He  was  a  false  note  in  the  cold,  geometrical,  elegant  and  calculating  eighteenth 
century,  and  only  Rousseau  may  be  compared  with  him. 

In  philosophy  Diderot  had  the  most  contradiclory  opinions.  Taking  him  all 
in  all,  he  appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  materialism,  and  he  foresaw  positiv- 
ism and  transformisni.  I5nl  he  was  an  enthusiaslic  atlieisl.  lie  wrote  vibrat- 
ing pages  about  virtue,  beauty,  love. 

Director  and  editor-in  chief  of  the  Encyclopcdie,  Diderot  had  taken  his  task 
altogetlier  seriously.  He  wrote  articles  on  history,  philosophy,  and  especially 
on  the  applied  sciences.  He  went  into  the  workshops  with  the  workmen  ;  had 
models  for  machines  made,  or  if  necessary  made  tliem  himself,  in  order  to 
explain  their  mechanism  exactly,  or  with  a  view  to  tlie  plates  in  tlie  last  vol- 
umes. In  addition,  he  superintended  everything,  tilled  every  office,  sought 
out  collaborators  and  distributed  their  tasks,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mile  Volland,  and  in  his  letters  to  Le  Breton,  the  publisher,  we  can  follow  the 
phases  of  his  overwhelming  labour  (1). 

He  never  ceased,  besides,  to  write  on  other  subjects.  For  tils  friend  Grimm's 
"  Correspondance  "  (with  various  derman  courts),  he  wrote  accounts  of  the  art 
exhibitions.  His  art  criticism  has  been  the  subjects  of  nmch  discussion.  His 
plainly  too  literary,  and  not  sufficiently  technical.  But  we  should  remember 
that  his  descriptions  of  pictures  seemed  necessary  for  readers  at  a  distance, 
who  could  not  see  the  originals,  and  that  their  desire  to  see  them  was  increased 
by  Diderot's  work.  These  "Salons  "  were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  — 
His  other  works  :  Jacques  le  Faialisie,  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  {"!),  Le  Parado.ce  sur 
le  comedien  (3)  were  also  not  printed  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  (4). 

OTHER  COLLABORATORS  IN  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIE-  —  We  shall 
mention  only  the  principal  ones  :  Philosophy  :  Condillac  (^died  1780),  a  cold  and 
skilful  logician,  the  representative  of  sensationalism  ;  Helvetius  (died  1771), 
more  plainly  materialistic.  —  Theology  :  Abbe  MoreJJet  (died  1814),  and  seve- 
ral other  abbes  more  or  less  in  trouble  with  the  Sorbonne.  —  Natural  His- 
tory :  Dauhenton  (died  1800),  one  of  Bultbn's  collaborators.  —  Chemistry  : 
Baron  d'Holbach  (died  1789),  author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  nature,  a  positivist. — 
Political  Economy  :  Targot  (died  1781)  and  Quesnay  (died  1774).  —  Gram- 
mar :  DuMAusAis  (died  1756),  whose  educational  works  were  long  celebrated.  — 
Literature  :  Marmontel  (died  1799),  who  gathered  together  his  articles  in  tjie 

(1)  Cf.  Lanson,  Choix  de  lettres   du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  p.  265,  and  Exlrails   de  Diderot,  by 
E.  Fallex,  Delagrave  — Cf.  Morceaua;  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  682. 

(2)  As  to  Diderot,  dramatic  author,  cf  p.  664. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p,  684. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  311. 
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Encyclopedie  to  form  his  -work,  Elements  de  litterature.  —  Voltaire  contribut- 
ed several  articles  on  Elegance,  Eloquence,  Esprit,  Imagination.  —  Montesquieu 
wrote  the  article  on  Goiit.  —  Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  factotum  of  the 
"  shop,  "  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  who  worked  on  all  the  subjects,  supplied 
all  that  Avas  lacking,  and  devoted  liis  life  and  his  rortinio  lo  llip  Encyclopedie. 

Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Encyclopedie.  —  In  reading,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning,  the  articles  in  the  Encyclopedie,  we  do  not  observe  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  evoked  by  the  mere  mention  of  its  name.  To  penetrate  this  spirit, 
we  must  notice  the  perpetual  system  of  i-eforences,  thanks  to  which  a  very 
orthodox  article  is  refuted  by  another,  also  equally  inoffensive  in  appearance. 
It  is  then  the  Avhole  which  we  must  consider,  and  about  which  nobody  can  be 
deceived.  —  Denial  of  authority,  of  tradition,  of  faith  ;  positive  belief  in  all 
that  can  be  seen,  touched  or  made  ;  absolute  confidence  in  progress  towards  an 
ideal  of  political  and  intellectual  liberty  —  such  are  tlie  principles  set  fortli  and 
popularised  by  the  Encyclopedie.  At  the  end  of  the  century  society  lived  by 
this  ideal,  until  the  time  of  the  reaction  brought  about  by  Clialeaubriand.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  the  encyclopajdic  spirit  hastened  certain  necessary 
social  reforms,  shook  ofT  the  yoke  imposed  by  certain  prejudices,  and  especially 
accelerated  and  popularised  tlie  progress  of  applied  science  in  France.  In  this 
last  respect,  the  Encyclopedie  encouraged  curiosity  and  exactitude. 

III.  —  BUFFON  (1707-1788). 

Biographic.  —  Born  at  the  chateau  of  Montbard,  near  Semur,  Georges-Louis 
Leclcrc  de  Buffon  was  the  son  of  a  councillor  to  the  Bourgogne  Par/e/n^nL  Like 
Bossuet,  he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  and  developed  especially  a 
taste  for  mathematics.  In  17.30  he  began  to  travel  in  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  a  young  Englishman  whom  he  had  known  at  Dijon,  and  whose  tutor, 
Hinckmann,  Avas  very  fond  of  natural  history.  After  travelling  in  the  Avest  and 
south  of  France,  Buffon  visited  Italy,  returned  through  SAvitzerland,  and  reach- 
ed England  in  1738.  lie  stayed  three  months  in  London,  the  particular 
charm  of  Avhich  he  felt  as  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  had  done.  He  had  been 
elected  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  tAventy-six,  assistant  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1733  he  published  a  Statiqae  des  vegetaux,  after  the  Avork  of 
Hales,  and  in  17 iO  a  Traite  des  Jhixions,  translated  from  NcAvton. 

Buffon  Avas  then  appointed  superintendent  of  tlie  Jardin  du  Roi  (Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris).  It  Avas  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  Ave  OAve  the  Histoire 
naturelle,  for  Buffon  Avould  not  have  found  elsewhere  the  documents  and 
specimens  he  needed.  Furthermore,  this  higli  position  brought  him  information 
of  all  kinds  from  correspondents  ;  and  he  became  the  centre  of  an  immense 
sclent  ilk-  invcsligaliou  from,  which  he  reaped  great  profit. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter  20 
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After  this,  BulTon  divided  liis  time  between  Paris  and  Montbard.  It  was  at 
Montbard  that  he  worked  the  hardest  —  not  in  an  embroidered  coat  Avith  lace 
cuffs,  as  he  was  for  long  absurdly  represented  —  but  simply  clad,  and  living 
in  close  contact  with  nature.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  in  his 
study,  Avhich  he  only  left  to  walk  in  his  magnificent  gardens,  or  to  take  his  meals 
with  his  family.  He  did  not  care  for  society.  Though  he  occasionally  visited 
a  few  salons,  he  never  enjoyed  salon  conversation,  and  philosophic  arrogance 
was  never  to  his  taste.  The  Encyclopaidists  were  against  him.  D'Alembert 
judged  him  in  a  witticism,  calling  him  "  le  grand  phrasier.  "  Marmontel,  in 
his  Memoires,  drew  a  more  than  ill-jiatured  portrait  of  him.  Voltaire  said,  of 
the  Histoire  Naiarelle,  "  Pas  si  naturelle  que  cela.  "  Nevertheless,  Buff  on  conquer- 
ed the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  in  1753,  Avith  no  effort  on  his  part,  he 
entered  the  French  Academy.  No  other  event  of  importance  occurred  in  a  life 
which  was  devoted,  with  indomitable  perseverence,  to  the  completion  of  a 
great  work,  and  which,  in  its  serene  tranquillity,  was  in  singular  contrast  to 
the  agitation  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  During  his  lifetime,  a  statue  of 
Button  was  erected  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  bearing  the  inscription  :  Majeslali 
naturae  par  ingenium. 

The  "  Histoire  Naturelle." —  This  immense  work  appearedfrom  1749  to  1788, 
BufTon  publishing  successively  :  La  Theorie  de  la  terre,  UHistoire  naturelle  de 
I'homme,  Les  Quadrupedes,  Les  Oiseaux,  Les  Mineraux ;  and  separately,  Les  Epo- 
ques  de  la  nature.  The  whole  filled  36  volumes.  The  editions  were  sold  as  fast 
as  tliey  were  published,  and  reprinted  with  cori'ections.  The  most  important 
of  the  posthumous  editions  is  Lacepede's  (1796-1825)  ;  BulTon  completed  the 
Histoire  naturelle  by  additions  concerning  reptiles  aii^d  fish. 

Method  and  doctrines  of  Buffon.  —  BufTon,  whom  our  century  has  finally 
enshrined,  and  avenged  for  all  the  raillery  to  wiiich  he  was  subjected,  was  a 
great  savant,  and  in  many  respects  a  precursor.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
his  fame  is  merely  due  lo  the  literary  qualities  of  his  book.  No  matter  what 
he  says  of  it,  too  modestly,  in  his  Discours  sur  le  style,  form  is  never  sufficient 
to  save  a  scientific  Avork  from  oblivion.  That  Buffon  is  still  celebrated,  in 
spite  of  the  magnificent  progress  of  natural  history  in  the  nineteentli  century, 
is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  he  Avas  the  author  of  some  of  those  theories  and  hypo- 
theses of  genius  Avitlioul  Avhich  science  Avould  never  advance. 

Buffon  was,  first  of  all,  a  conscientious,  calm  and  penetrating  observer,  who 
worked  Avith  documents  and  specimens.  Whether  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi  or  at 
Montbard,  he  devoted  himself  to  minute  investigation.  But  his  genius  appear- 
ed chiefly  in  the  synthesis  of  detailed  observations,  and  in  the  hypotheses 
Avhich  often  forestall  laAvs,  properly  so-called,  and  suggest  them. 

It  Avas  by  these  means  that  he  succeeded  in  creating,  with  his  poAverful  ima- 
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yiiiati(in  always  helped  by  facts,  a  perfectly  coherent  system.  The  earth,  dc- 
laclied  from  the  sun,  revolves  aromid  it  ;  lilv(';ill  llii>  |)laii('ls,  it  is  progressively 
glowing  colder,  and  this  will  coiiliiuic  until  some  da>  tlie  world  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  tnoon.  Upon  tliis  dead  mailer,  kept  in  its  place  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  orgaiuc  matter  lias  appeared,  vegetable  and  animal.  1'lie  anim- 
al added  to  the  vegetable 


existence  motion  and  feel- 
ing. Intermediate  steps 
formed  a  passage  from 
mineral  to  vegetable,  from 
vegetable  to  animal  life. 
To  a  certain  degree,  But- 
fon  upheld  the  transform- 
ists'  metamorphosis  of 
types.  In  his  Theorie  de  la 
terre,  his  Discours  siir  la 
nature  des  animaux,  and 
especially  in  Les  Epoques 
de  la  nature,  he  draws  a 
masterly  picture  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world, 
f  ullof  striking  visions  and 
of  hypotheses  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted 
by  contemporary  science 
since  the  appearance  of 
Cuvier's  documents. 

But,  when  he  reaches 
man,  BufTon  declares  that 
the  chain  is  interrupted. 
vVhatevcr  appearances 
may  be,  man  is  a  being 
apart,  the  only  one  capa- 
ble of  thinking,  of  sjjcak- 

ing  and  of  progressing.  And  from  man  thus  defined  and  set  apart,  Buffon 
reaches  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  Cod  ;  and  tlie  study 
and  description  of  nature  confirm  him  in  his  idea  of  a  Creator  and  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  in  this  regard  that  ButTon  stands  clearly  apart  from  the  material- 
ists and  sceptics  of  his  time,  and  also  from  modern  positivists. 

The  most  famous  part  of  the  Histoire  naturelle  —  and  not  the  least  original, 
but  which  least  honours  Buffon  as  a  savant  —  is  the  description  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,   especially  the  series  of  "  portraits  "  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ass, 
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the  ox,  the  nighlingale,  the  SAvan,  the  humnung-bird,  which  is  recalled  by  the 
mere  mention  of  BulTon's  name.  These  descriptions  are  correct,  ingenious, 
useful  ;  but  they  deal  Avith  the  external  animal  altogether,  and  are  not  there- 
fore scientific.  Furthermore,  they  have  at  times  a  naive  tendency  to  moralise, 
and  the  animals  become  examples  as  they  are  in  the  besliaires  and  the  fables. 
But  the  real  ButTon  is  not  here,  not  only  because,  in  these  portraits,  he  became 
merely  an  illustrator  of  his  book,  but  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  them 
are  the  Avork  of  the  various  collaborators  Avhom  he  had  gathered  around  him. 

Buffon's  Collaborators.  —  The  first  Avas  Louis  Daubenton,  a  physician, 
whom  Bull'on  brought  from  Montbard  in  174.J,  to  be  ^^^demonstrator  in  the 
laboratory  of  natural  history  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  commissioned  him  to  Avrite 
the  anatomical  descriptions  of  quadrupeds.  Daubenton  performed  this  Avork 
in  the  most  conscientious  manner.  But  after  the  Hisloire  des  quadrupedes  Avas 
finished,  in  1765,  he  ceased  his  collaboration,  thinking  himself  too  much  absorb- 
ed in  the  AVork  of  the  master. 

Ifter  him,  Gueneau  de  Montbeliard  (1720-1785)  Avorked  on  the  birds. 

Abbe  Bexon  (1748-1784)  Avas  a  real  savant,  Avhile  Gueneau  Avas  a  literary 
man.  From  177^2,  and  especially  after  Guencau's  retirement  in  1777,  Bexon 
went  on  Avith  the  Avork  on  the  birds.  To  him  Ave  OAve  the  too  famous  descript- 
ions of  the  SAvan  and  the  humming-bird,  Avliich  ButTon  retouched  in  order  to 
simplifiy  them. 

For  work  on  the  minerals,  Buffon  engaged  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond  (1741-1819), 
who  had  also  the  task  of  going  through  Buffon's  voluminous  correspondence. 

The  Discours  sur  le  style  (1753).  —  The  necessity  for  rendering  his  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  French  Academy  led  Buffon  to  write  this  discourse,  in- 
correctly called  Discours  sur  le  style. 

The  circumstances  attending  Buffon's  reception  AA'ere  curious.  On  the  death 
of  the  academician  Languet  de  Gergy,  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  company  would 
have  elected  Piron,  author  of  a  charming  comedy,  La  Metromanie  ;  but  Piron 
had  Avritten  some  licentious  verses  Avhich  injured  him  at  court,  and  the  king, 
as  protector  of  the  Academy,  refused  in  advance  to  ratify  this  election.  The 
Academy  then  cliose  Butfon,  who  had  neither  presented  himself,  nor  made 
any  visit  to  the  Academicians.  On  August  25,  1753,  Buffon  delivered  his  Dis- 
cours, Avhich  had  a  great  "  succes  de  salle,  "  confirmed  besides  by  posterity; 
and  the  Academy,  out  of  so  many  ''  academic  thanks  ",  has  scarcely  retained 
any  but  ButTon's. 

Bull'on  begins  this  Discourse  Avith  a  few  modest  remarks  ;  then  he  briefly  and 
discreetly  eulogises  his  predecessor,  Languet  de  Gergy,  a  virtuous  prelate  Avilh 
very  little  claim  to  academic  honours.  At  the  close  he  makes  the  traditional 
compliments  to   Seguier,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.     In  this  conven- 
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lional  frame,  Bull'ou  cnslirijics  "  sonic  ideas  on  sljle  "  wliicli  may  be  Ihus  foi- 
mulated  :  1°  The  necessily  for  making  a  plan  ;  2°  Style  is  nothing  but  the  order 
and  the  movement  of  llioiight  ;  3"  To  write  well  is  to  think,  feel  and  express 
well,  4°  Things  are  to  be  called  only  by  their  most  general  names  ;  5"  Ideas, 
discoveries,  facts  soon  belong  to  everybody,  but  style  is  the  man  himself. 

We  can   but   approve,  and   might  easily  devcli)|)  by  examples,  the  first  three 
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precepts  which,  on  closer  view,  an-  bnl  one.  Let  lis  note  tliat  LUilVon  separates 
tlie  role  of  the  intelligence  (Jo  tiiiiil^  well),  from  tliat  of  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  (to  feel),  and  the  craftsmanship  (to  express  wellj.  He  is  in  agreement 
w  ith  the  theories  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  subm'dinating  feeling  to  rea- 
son ;  and  we  may  always  answer  him  Avitli  llie  remark  lliat  the  poet,  wlietlier 
he  writes  in  prose  or  verse,  always  begins  by  seeing,  feeling  and  imagining, 
before  reasoning.  —  As  to  his  fourth  point,  "  to  call  things  only  by  their 
most  general  lumies,  "  to  understand  this,  we  must  consider  what  Button  him- 
self Avished  to  accomplish  by  his  Avorks.  His  greatest  merit  as  a  Avriter  is  hav- 
ing introduced  the  natural  sciences  into  the  domain  of  literature,  as  Pascal 
did  theology  and  Montesquieu  knv.  lie  counsels  those  Avho,  l^ke  himself,  set 
forth  theories  and  discoveries,  to  render  them  accessible  to  everyone  by  avoid- 
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iiig  the  technical  vocabulary  of  specialists.  This  precept,  often  misunders- 
tood, is  not  at  all  intended  for  poets,  novelists  or  orators,  and  the  general  theory 
as  to  the  superiority  of  paraphrase  cannot  be  deduced  from  it.  Finally,  when 
ButTon  says,  Le  style  est  de  Vhomme  meme  (and  not  according  to  the  well  worn 
misquotation,  "  Le  style,  c'est  rhomme"),  we  must  not  understand  by  this  that 
our  style  betrays  our  character  or  temperament.  Buffon  simply  says  that  style 
(the  order  and  movement  we  give  to  our  thoughts)  is,  in  a  way,  our  own  seal, 
our  signature;  it  is  by  its  style  that  a  thought  belongs  to  us.  If  we  have  known 
how  to  find  an  expression  so  adequate  to  the  thouglit  that  a  more  felicitous  or 
exact  one  cannot  be  found,  it  must  certainly  be  quoted  just  as  we  have  express- 
ed it.  If  not,  it  is  taken  away  from  us,  and  if  belter  expressed  by  another,  who 
has  known  better  than  we  do  how  to  appreciate  the  relation  between  the  words 
and  the  thing,  it  will  be  handed  down   to  posterity  under  his  name. 

Buiroti  as  Writer.  —  The  real  BulTon,  the  writer  of  the  7/js/oi;r  (/e /'/lomm^, 
of  the  Theories  de  la  ferre,  of  the  Epoqiies  de  la  nature,  is  not  without  faults. 
He  has  a  taste  for  grandiloquence.  His  magnificent  subject  inspires  him  with 
a  sort  of  respect,  and  he  avoids  everything  which  seems  to  him  too  simple. 

But  he  has  eminent  merits.  First,  more  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time, 
not  excepting  Montesquieu,  he  dominates  his  subject  and  organises  details,  and 
gives  to  each  part  its  relative  importance.  —  Furthermore,  he  has,  in  spite  of 
his  pomposity  and  sometimes  thanks  to  it,  an  emotional  and  eloquent  style, 
worthy  of  the  grandiose  pictures  he  sees  like  distant  visions,  and  which  he 
knows  how  to  make  vivid.  We  cannot  read  without  admiration  the  pages  in 
which  he  shows  us  the  first  man  in  the  bosom  of  primitive  nature,  awaking  as 
his  senses  receive  impressions  ;  or,  in  the  Epoques  de  la  nature,  the  descrip- 
tions of  barren  conlinents  upon  which  a  formidable  vegetation  appears.  Buf- 
fon has,  truly  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  scientific  imagination  which  is 
like  the  poets  ;  it  is  rightly  that  he  is  compared  to  Pascal  and  Lucretius. 
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SUMMARY 

1°  J. -J.  ROUSSEAU  (1712-1778)  received  a  romantic  education,  led  at 
first  a  vagrant  life,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  the  success  of  his  Discours  sur 
les  sciences  et  les  arts  (ijSo)  brought  him  renown.  He  composed  his 
works  through  all  the  changes  of  a  troubled  existence,  filled  with  great  mis- 
fortunes and  made  tragic  by  the  mania  of  persecution. 

2°  After  his  two  Discours  (1750-1755),  he  wrote  theLettre  a  d'AIembert  sur 
les  spectacles  (175H),  a  novel  in  Letters,  La  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  (1761),  a  poli- 
tical treatise,  L-e  Contrat  social  ^761),  an  educational  treatise,  L'Emile  (1672), 
Les  Confessions,  in  which  he  recounts  his  life  down  to  1766,  etc.  All  these 
works  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  form  a  whole  of  remarkable 
unity. 

3°  HIS  PHILOSOPHY  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Man  is  good  by  nature  ; 
he  is  only  corrupted  by  society;  progress  contributes  to  the  unhappincss  of 
humanity;  man  needs  religion. 

4"  Rousseau  restored,  eloquence  and  picturesqueness  to  style  ;  by  his  lyricism 
and  his  feeling  for  nature  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  romanticist. 

5"  BERNARDIN  DE  SAINT-PIERRE  (1737-1H14)  published  his  Etudes  and  Har- 
monies de  la  nature,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the  des- 
criptions, and  Paul  et  Virginie,  a  masterpiece  of  sensibilitv  and  colour.  But 
he  was  always  objective,  and,  in  this  respect,  dirtered  from  Rousseau  and  Cha- 
teaubriand. 
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hildhood  and  Youth  ■^1712-174!>.-~  The  Rousseau  fam- 
ily, of  French  origin,  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva 
about  tlie  year  1550  to  escape  tlie  persecution  of  Pro- 
testants, and  had  acquired  citizensliip  there.  The 
falher  of  Jean-.lacques,  Isaac  Rousseau,  was  an  intel- 
ligent man,  but  advenlurous.  and  lacking  both  moral- 
ity and  practical  sense. 

lie  had  first  sought  his  fori  line  in  Constantinople, 
relurning  later  to  set  up  in  liis  native  city  as  clock- 
maker.  His  wife,  who  came  of  a  clerical  family,  the 
Bernards,  was  somewliat  inclined,  it  appears,  to  co- 
quetry. She  died  in  giving  birtli  to  Jean-Jacques. 
An  elder  brother  of  Jean-Jacques  completely  unman- 
ageable, disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Without  giving  lUKhie  importance  to  hereditary  influences,  it  may  be  observed 
that  tlie  child  was  subjected  to  conditions  ciuilc  opposite  from  stabilily,  metliod 
and  virtue.  (Voltaire  had,  at  least,  inherited  from  bis  father,  the  notary,  an 
understanding  of  practical  things  and  tlie  art  "  of  adminislering  liis  life.  ") 

Rousseau's  education  contributed  also,  and  even  more,  to  his  perversioii. 
The  clock-maker,  his  father,  confided  him  at  first  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
aunts;  and  then  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  forming  the  boy  by  giving  him 
romances  and  Plularch's  Lives  to  read.  Sometimes  llie  father  and  son  read 
together  all  night,  and  towards  daAvn  the  elder  Rousseau  would  say  :  "  1  am 
more  of  a  child  than  thou...     Let  us  go  to  bed.  " 

When  Jean-Jacques  was  ten  years  old,  his  father  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva, 
and  left  liis  son  with  liis  uncle,  M.  Bernard,  who  placed  him  in  the  care  of  a 
clergyman  named  Lanibercier,  at  Bossey.  There  he  remained  for  two  years, 
under  better  guidance,  indeed,  but  perliaps  too  late. 

Returning  to  Geneva,  Jean-Jacques  was  apprenlic(>d  to  an  engraver;  but  he 
was  lazy,  and  spent  mucli  time  strolling  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  often  for- 
gettijig  the  hour  at  wliicti  tlu^  gates  of  Calvin's  towii  were  closed.  One  evening, 
not  daring  again  to  face  the  punisliment  he  knew  awaited  him  for  his  tardiness, 
he  fled  to  Confignon,  at^atholic  village  two  leagues  from  Geneva.  The  cure,  to 
whom  he  introduced  himself  as  a  would-bo  convert,  sent  him  to  Mme  de 
Warens,  Avho  lived  at  Annecy  and  worked  zealously  for  the  conversion  of  young 
Protestants.  Site  directed  him  to  the  hospice  of  the  catechumens  at  Turin. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  new  Catholic  left  this  hospice,  and  being  oblig- 
ed to  seek  his  livelihood,  became  a  lackey. 

We  cannot  follow  all  Rousseau's  peregrinations  :  to  Lyons  in  company  with 
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a  musician  ;  lo  Fribourg  ;  to  Geneva,  where  he  once  more  saw'his  family  ;  lo 
Berne  and  other  places  Avith  a  Greek  prelate  who  w-as  collecting  funds  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  and  at  last  to  Paris  (1).  Finding  himself  penniless,  Rousseau 
ri^'Un-ned  on  foot  to  Iris  first  protectress,  Mme  de  \\  areiis,  and  again  established 
iiiniself  in  her  home,  whicli  was  then  at  Clianiljory,  and  afterwards  at  her  coun- 
try house,   Les  Charmettes.   11  was  at  Les  Charmettes  that  Rousseau  learned  to 
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From  a  waler-coiouriny  of  the  XIX  century. 

know  and  love  nature,  lie  continued  to  read  and  dream,  acquiring  fliat 
power  and  intensity  of  feeling  wliich  Avas  to  become  ttie  peculiar  ctiaraclerislic 
of  his  genius,  and  also  to  disorganise  his  life.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  roniatice,  in  ^^llicll  (lie  most  eh'mentar>  notions  of  the  true 
and  the  false,  of  good  and  evil,  were  naively  ignored. 

Itowever,  Rousseau  coidd  not  dawdle  along  forever  at  Les  Charmettes.  In 
1740,  when  he  was  tweidy-eight,  he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  at  Lyons,  in 
the  family  of  M.  de  Mably,  brother  of  the  famous  philosopher  Condillac.  But 
he  was  not  a  successful  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  a  >ear,  he  retui'ned  to  Les 
Charmettes,  where  he  stayed  only  a  short  time,  and  in  1741,  he  left  Savoy  and 


(1)  3/orecaMj;  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  324. 
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Mme  de  Wareus,  never  to  see  them  again.  He  went  to  Paris  with  fifteen 
louis  d'or  in  liis  pocliet,  but  witli  a  new  system  of  musical  notation  wliich  he 
intended  to  exliibit  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  by  the  exploitation  of 
whicla  lie  hoped  to  make  a  fortune. 

Sojourn  at  Paris  and  at  I'Ermitage  (1741-1737).  —  When  Jean-Jacques 
I'eached  Paris  lie  was  not  (he  bear  he  was  to  be  at  I'Ermitage,  nor  the  misan- 
thrope of  Val-Travers,  but  a  young  man  full  of  ambition  and  illusions,  deter- 
mined to  advance  his  fortunes  by  every  possible  means,  and  not  in  the  least 
disdainful  of  soliciting  all  sorts  of  palronage.  Tiic  hopes  he  had  founded  on 
his  musical  notation  were  disappointed;  but  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Fontcnelle,  Diderot,  tlic  Marquise  de  Broglie,  and  of  Mme  Dupin,  wife  of 
the  Farmer-general  and  mother-in-law  of  M.  de  Francueil.  Mme  de  Broglie 
procured  a  position  for  liini  with  M.  de  Monlaigu,  wlio  left  Paris  for  the  Em- 
bassy at  Venice  in  1748.  This  was  one  of  Jean-,lacques'  most  singular  adven- 
tures. Incapable  of  living  wilh  people  of  quality,  with  whom  he  was  always 
dull  and  spiritless,  or  else  insolent,  he  fell  out  willi  the  ambassador  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  returned  to  Paris. 

He  then  began  to  think  seriously  of  profiting  by  his  knowledge  of  music. 
He  composed  the  words  and  music  of  an  opera,  Les  Muses  Galantes,  which  I  he 
financier  La  Popeliniere  produced  at  his  own  house.  Tlie  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, charmed  by  this  music,  commissioned  Rousseau  to  re-write  an  opera  of 
Rameau.  Francueil  and  Mme  Dupin,  to  whom  lie  bad  become  secretary,  pre- 
sented him  to  Mme  d'Epinay,  and  this  was  the  lime  of  his  greatest  social  suc- 
cess... He  was  petted  by  a  society  whose  corruption  he  did  not  yet  dream  of 
denouncing,  and  even  his  eccentricities  were  found  interesting.  At  this  period 
he  contracted  a  doubtful  marriage  with  Therese  Levasseur,  a  servant  at  an  inn, 
and  this  relationship  became  the  torment  of  his  life.  Of  this  union  he  had 
five  children,  whom  lie  successively  abandoned  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  An 
action  so  shameful  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  a  duty  to  point 
out  the  deplorable  contradictions  belveen  the  conduct  of  the  man  and  the 
declamations  of  the  philosopher  (1). 

We  have  said  that  Rousseau  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Diderot,  who  had 
begun  to  prepare  the  Encyclopedie  and  was  selecting  his  collaborators.  He  en- 
trusted the  articles  on  music  to  Rousseau.  In  the  summer  of  1749,  while  Rous- 
seau was  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  Diderot,  then  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  he 
read  in  the  journal  Le  Mercure  a  notice  of  the  subject  proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Dijon  ("  Avhelher  the  restoration  of  sciences  and  arts  has  contributed  to  the 
purification  of  morals  ".)  According  to  Rousseau's  own  account,  he  experienced 
an  intense  illumination  and  ecstasy  during  which,  while  lying  under  a  tree,  he 

(1)  See   M.   Brunel's,  Notice  at  the   beginning  of  his  Exiraits  de  J.-J,  Rousseau,   Hachette, 
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discovered  the  principles  of  liis  philosopliy,  and  mentally  improvised  his  Dis- 
coiirs  (1).  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  believe  Diderot,  it  was  he  who  coun- 
selled Rousseau  to  handle  the  subject  paradoxically.  However  this  may  be, 
Rousseau  won,  in  1750,  the  [)ii/('  olT'cred  h>  llie  Academy  of  Dijon,  and  his 
Discoiirs,  which  was  imme- 
diately published,  made 
him  famous. 

Jean-Jacques,  in  order  to 
harmonise  his  life  with  his 
principles,  now  resigned  iiis 
secretaryship  to  Mme  Dupin 
and  went  to  live  in  a  garret, 
where  he  earned  his  liveli- 
hood by  copying  music.  The 
society  from  which  he  had 
fled  followed  liim,   and   it 
became  the  fasliion  to  give 
work    to   this  copyist,     lie 
achieved  further  renow  n  \)\ 
his  opera,  Le  Devin  du  I  il- 
lage,  which  was  produced  at 
Fontainebleau  before  the 
court  in  175'2,  and  later  at 
the  Paris  Opera.    This  opera 
Avas    extremely    successful, 
and  Rousseau  could  havepro- 
fited  by  his  newly  acquired 
fame  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  and  obtain  a  pension ; 
but  he  bound  himself  by  his 
princijiles,  and  remained  at 
home.     Meanwhile,  he  had 
long  wished  for  a  reconcil- 
iation Avith  his  fellow-cili- 
zens  at  Geneva.     He  went 

there   in  i75i,  was    received   as   a  great   man,  and     was  allt)wed  to     worstiip, 
according  to  the  Galvinistic  faith. 

The  Academy  of  Dijon  proposed,  for  IT.j.j,  a  subject  wliicii  i,LnlinalI>  tempted 
Rousseau  :  "  The  origin  of  inequality  among  men.  "'  This  time  he  did  not 
obtain   the    prize,    but,    when   printed,  his  Disrvurs  had  no  less  success  than  its 


ROUSSEAl'    I^    I.NI'IMACY 

Lithogi-.-ipliy  from  a  sketch  which  the  pjiiuter  .J.  Houel  did  of 
J.  J.  KoLissoau,  after  liavinj;  dined  with  hiiu  at  Monliiio- 
reiicy,  in  tiie  little  house;  of  the  Orangery,  belon<;iug' to  the 
Marshal  of  Luxembourg,  the  Sunday  of  the  Odavus  of 
Fete-Dieu,  in  the  year  I70'i. 


(1)  Murceat<x  clioisis,  2iid  i-vcle,  [i.  71L)  (en  note). 
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predecessor.  Rousseau  dedicated  it  to  his  native  city  and  if  he  had  settled 
there  in  that  year,  1756,  Voltaire  would  not  have  established  himself  at  Les 
Delices.  Rousseau  accepted  at  that  time,  from  Mme  d'Epinay,  a  pavilion  in  the 
forest  of  ^lontmorency,  called  I'Ermitage,  not  far  from  the  Chateau  de  la  Ghe- 
vrette.  In  this  rural  retreat  he  ought  to  have  passed  happy  and  busy  days, 
with  nature,  peace  and  material  security.  Here  he  commenced  his  most  im- 
portant works,  VEmile  and  La  Noiivelle  Ilelo'ise.  But  his  mood  became  suspi- 
cious ;  he  Avas  ill,  and  his  ailments  irritated  hi  in.  His  friends,  Grimm  and 
Duclos,  betrayed  him  to  Mme  d'Epinay.  Also,  the  philosophical  party  gene- 
rally was  opposed  to  him,  and  worked  against  him  secretly.  Therese  Levas- 
seur  and  her  mother,  who  could  not  bear  the  country,  did  their  best  to  embroil 
Rousseau  with  Mme  d'Epinay.  At  last,  the  unfortunate  .lean-Jacques  conceived 
an  unexpected  passion  for  Mme  d'Houdelot,  sisler-in-law  of  Mme  d'Epinay, 
and  iu  the  opinion  of  her  family  he  became  immediately  a  most  troublesome 
and  indiscreet  person.  Discord  was  impending.  After  several  quarrels  and 
reconciliations,  tlie  break  came  definitely  on  t lie  occasion  of  a  Journey  Mme 
d'Epinay  made  to  Geneva.  Thinking  to  give  Rousseau  pleasure  she  had  invited 
him  to  accompany  her.  But,  seeing  in  this  invitation  only  a  humiliating  com- 
mand, he  refused,  as  he  alone  knew  how  to  do,  in  the  most  offensive  manner. 
Mme  d'Epinay,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Grimm  —  who  seems  to  have  played  in 
all  these  .  affairs  the  role  of  a  spy  —  asked  Rousseau  to  leave  I'Ermitage  in 
December,  1757. 

At  Montmorency  (1757-1762).  —  Jean-Jacques  settled  in  the  village  of 
Montmorency  in  an  extremely  humble  little  house.  It  was  there  he  composed  his 
Lettre  ad'Alembert  on  stage-plays.  But  he  was  not  left  to  sulk  for  long  in  this 
retreat.  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  Lord  of  Montmorency,  and  his  wife,  made 
such  tactful  and  intelligent  advances  to  Rousseau  that  he  began  to  frequen- 
the  chateau,  and  become  acquainted  with  a  society  greatly  superior,  both  in 
rank  and  intellect,  to  tluit  of  Mme  d'Epinay.  tie  even  coiisented,  in  1759,  to 
occupy  a  pavilion  of  tlie  chateau,  without  sacrificing  in  any  way  his  liberty. 
He  continued  to  be  over- sensitive  and  sometimes  rude,  and  it  required  all  tlie 
tact  of  his  exquisitely  accomplished  hosts  to  avoid  a  rupture.  He  finished  Ln 
Noiivelle  Helo'ise,  which  appeared  in  1761,  and  that  same  year  he  published,  in 
Holland,  Le  Contrat  social.  UEinile,  in  its  turn,  was  ready  in  1762,  and,  thanks 
to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  was  published  in  Paris.  But,  hardly  had  it  appeared 
when  the  Paris  Parlement  condemned  tlie  book  to  be  burned,  and  demanded 
the  imprisonment  of  the  author,  liousseau,  warned  in  lime,  left  Montmorency 
in  a  posl-chaise  belonging  to  the  Marshal,  and  travelled  to  Switzerland. 

Rousseau  from  1763-1770.  —  A  sort  of  nomadic  life  now  began  for  the 
unhappy   Rousseau,    for  wliich  he   blamed  his  enemies,  but  which,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  was  caused  chiefly  by  his  own  unhealthy  slate  of  mind  or,  to  speak 
frankly,  his  madness.  He  lived  first  at  Yveidun  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  then 
at  Motiers  in  the  Val-Travers  on  land  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
there  he  remained  for  two  years,  dressing  in  Armenian  costume.  He  wrote  his 
Lettre  a  M.  de  Beaumont, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
had  condemned  VEmile  in 
one  of  his  charges,  and 
practiced  botany.  But  he 
got  into  difficulties  with 
tlie  consistory  of  Geneva, 
pulilished  his  Lettres  de  In 
Montague,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Motiers,  where  the 
population  had  become 
liostile  to  him  (1764).  He 
look  refuge  for  several 
months  on  the  island  of 
Saint-Pierre  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  and  there  enjoyed 
a  restorative  interval  of 
peace  (i).  But  again  he 
was  compelled  to  leave. 
Tempted  at  fisrt  to  go  to 
Prussia,  he  preferred  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of 
llie  English  philosoplier 
David  Hume  ;  and,  after 
having  passed  through  Pa- 
ris, where  he  appeared  in 
his  Armenian  costume,  he 
embarked  for  England  in 
4766.  There  he  soon  quar- 
relled with  Hume,  in  whom 
he  saw  nothing  but  a  per- 
secutor, and  on  May  1,  1767,  lie  left  England.  After  that  we  find  him  at  the 
chateau  de  Trye,  in  Normandy,  in  the  iiome  of  tlie  Prince  de  Conti ;  then  at 
Lyons,  then  at  Monquin,  in  Dauphine.     At  length  he  leturned  in  1770,  to  Paris. 

Last  Years  and   Death   (1770-1778).  —     Rousseau  now  settled  in  a  house  in 


ROUSSEAL"  S  HUT  IN    THE   DESERT  OF  ERM;E?iO:(VILLE 

From  a  lithography  by  Thenot(1849). 


(1)  MorceauX  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  721. 
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the  rue  Platriere,  a  street  wliicli  now  bears  liis  name.  Here  he  resumed  his 
occupation  of  copying  music.  He  Avas  fond  of  taking  long  walks  in  (he  envi- 
rons of  Paris  (1).  He  went  on  Avith  his  Confessions,  and  also  wrote  Les  Reveries 
d'un  Promeneur  solitaire. 

During  his  last  years  he  made  new  friends,  and  especially  found  new  femi- 
nine Avorshippers.  But  the  mania  of  persecution  had  developed  in  him  more 
intensely  than  ever,  and  his  health  had  become  seriously  afTected.  One  of  liis 
admirers,  M.  de  Girardin,  brought  him  on  May  20,  1778,  to  his  chateau  at  Er- 
menonville,  and  there  he  died  on  July  2,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Several 
days  before  liis  death  lie  liad  expressed  the  Avish  to  be  buried  on  the  He  des 
Peupliers  in  the  centre  of  the  park  of  this  chateau.  M.  de  (iirardin  fulfilled 
this  Avish,  and  the  rustic  tomb  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  avIio  had 
knoAvn  Rousseau,  and  who,  no  longer  liaving  to  suffer  from  his  singular  temper, 
began  to  pity  and  love  him.  In  17!)4,  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  placed  in 
the  Pantheon  beside  those  of  Voltaire.  A  late  investigation  has  shoAvn  that  tlie 
tombs  of  these  Iavo  great  men  had  not  been  profaned  in  1814,  as  Avas  for  a  long 
time  believed;  the  Iayo  cofTins  are  intact. 

II.  —  ROUSSEAU'S  WORK. 

Discours  sup  les  sciences  et  les  arts  (1750). — We  li;ive  just  mentioupd  tlie  circmn- 
stanct's  under  Avhitli  tliis  Discours  was  Avritlen.  If  indeed  it  was  Diderot,  llie  man  of  para- 
doxes, Avlio  furnistied  Rousseau  willi  tliis  one,  he  onl>  revealed  to  the  latter  IJie  principles 
;to  which  he  Avas  to  devote  all  his  works,  and  sacriflce  his  life.  II  is  remarkable  liiat 
Rousseau  was  thirty-seven  when  ho  produced  this  first  work;  and  it  is  rare  that  genius 
reveals  itself  so  late. — The  Discours  (and  the  word  must  again  be  taken  in  its  Latin 
sense,  discursus,  an  exposition,  a  dissertation),  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  is  an  historical 
exposition,  a  sequence  of  examples  drawn  from  Sparta,  from  Athens,  from  Rome  (here 
is  set  down  the  famous  prosopopoeia  of  Fabritius)  (2),  and  from  modern  States;  the 
second  is  a  theoretic  and  philosoiil\ical  exi^lanation  of  the  historical  hnv  according 
to  which  letters  and  science  corrupt  riiorals.  Every  science,  every  art,  he  says,  is  born 
of  a  corresponding  vice  : — astronomy,  of  superstition;  eloquence,  of  lying,  etc.  Artists 
and  savants  are  lazy  men.  Reading  A\eakens  courage,  and  perverts  the  imagination.  It 
is  not  that  Rousseau  wishes  to  turn  humanity  back  into  barbarism.  He  gives  homage 
to  great  geniuses,  and  he  considers  that  in  the  actual  condition  of  society,  literature 
and  science  have  become  necessities.  But  he  urges  the  majority  of  men  to  mistrust  this 
seduction,  and  to  try  to  act  well  rather  tlian  to  Avrite  well. — But  to  judge  Rousseau's 
thesis  correctly,  that  is  to  say  as  free  from  the  too  oratorical  enthusiasm  of  this  academic 
work,  written  in  a  style  which  (d'ten  exaggerates  his  thought,  we  must  read  also 
his  Reponse  uu  roi  Stanislas,  and  his  Preface  to  Narcisse. 

Discours  sur  I'orlgine  de  Tinegalite  parmi  les  hommes  (1755).— This  time  we 
do  not  deal  Avith  a  "  declamation,  "  Ijut  a  reasoned  and  truly  pliilosophical  work.  We 
feel  tliat  the  author,  now  celebrated,  no  longer  troubles  himself  about  the  vote  of  pro- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2ad  cycle,  p.  741. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  330. 
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vincial  academicians  upon  his  Avork,  but  writes  to  express  his  OAvn  thoughts. — lit; 
begins  ijy  sketcliii\g  an  idyllic  picture  of  primitive  man,  "  in  a  state  of  natnrc',  "  a 
simple  and  robust  being,  with  nothing  Ijut  instincts,  independent  and  happy,  rejoicing 
in  his  own  sti'cngth  and  tem- 
pering it  with  pity.  But  the 
thought  of  progress  spoils 
everything.  Men  associate  in 
groups,  form  families,  build 
huts,  call  themselves  masters 
of  the  ground  they  cullivate, 
and  thence  arise  jealousy,  rival- 
ry, anarchy.  Then  the  richest, 
strongest  and  most  intelligent 
league  themselves  against  the 
poor  and  the  weak.  Once  creat- 
ed, inequality  is  consecrated 
by  time,  by  custom,  and  by  the 
individual's  desire  to  retain  his 
property  and  rank. — This  d'ls- 
cour^  is  the  lirst  modern  mani- 
festo of  the  communistic  theo- 
ry. Rousseau  upholds  the  weak 
against  the  oppressor,  the  sub- 
jects against  the  despot,  and 
him  who  has  nothing  against 
him  who  possesses; — and  all 
this,  not  in  the  name  of  moral- 
ity and  charity,  which  indeed 
demand  a  juster  division  of 
property,  and  civic  equality, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  sophist- 
ical argument  founded  upon  a 
vision  of  his  over-excited  ima- 
gination. 


Lettne  sun  les  spectacles 

(1758).— D'Alombert  had  writ- 
ten ttie  article  on  Geneva  for 
the  Encyclopddie,  inspired,  as 
we  have  said,  by  Voltaire!  who 
was  then  settled  at  Les  Delices^ 
He  at  first  congratulates  the 
ministers  of  Geneva  on  having 
reduced  their  [religion  to  sim- 
ple morality,  and  on  being  de- 
voted to  no  dogma.  Now,  il 
must  not  be  forgotien  that,  on 

the  contrary,    the   pastors  taught  dogma   from    their    pulpits,  and    Imposed  them   upon 
their  faithful   followers.     It   was   therefore  a  singular  compliment  to  make  them  !     In 
the  second   place,    d'Alembept   demanded  the   establishment    of    a  theatre   in  Geneva 
where  dramatic  representations  had  been  forbidden  since  Calvin's    time.  —  Concerning 
the  rust  point,  Roiisseau  is  very  brief.     He  contents  himself  with  merely  making  d'Ale^^j. 


Qlu  fcvt^  mAr  ftnif  ptrlof  vet  auti^'* 


\    PKINT    SYMn.)LIZIN(;     lllE':    PniLOSOPniC    QUAUKtl 
OF    VOLTAIRE    AND    ROUSSEAU 
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bert  feci  his  want  of  tact.  "  Monsieur,  "  lie  says,  "  let  us  judge  of  men's  actions,  but 
leave  God  to  judge  of  their  faith.  " — He  hastens  on  to  the  second  point,  the  theatre. 
The  thesis  is  very  simple  and  very  logical  :  he  first  considers  the  theatre  in  itself,  and 
the  influence  which  tragedies  or  comedies  have  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  spectators  ; 
then  he  examines  the  theatre  as  a  local  institution,  in  the  effect  it  produces  with  regard 
to  luxury  and  morals;  finally,  he  ajjplies  his  preceding  conclusions  particularly  to 
Geneva. — The  first  point  in  the  Lettre  may  be  compared  with  all  that  moralists  have 
written  against  the  theatre,  especially  the  Maximes  of  Bossuet  upon  drama.  Rousseau 
accuses  tragedy  of  llattering  and  exciting  our  passions,  and  comedy  of  developing  in  us 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  is  a  vice  of  the  heart.  He  chooses  his  examples  well, 
but,  it  must  be  admitted,  less  like  a  critic  than  like  a  sophist  :  tragedies  by  Grebillon, 
such  as  Calilina  and  Atrde;  Voltaire's  Mahomet;  Corneille's  MMde ;  Racine's  Phedre;  and 
later  he  adds  Berenice  and  Zaire  as  influencing  souls  in  the  weaknesses  of  love.  He 
teaves  aside  all  Corneille's  masterpieces.  As  to  comedies,  he  reproaches  Regnard  for 
making  rascality  likeable  (Le  Legaluire  universel);  but  he  is  particularly  hard  upon  Mo- 
liere,  especially  for  Le  Misanthrope.  Upon  the  latter  he  builds  a  syllogism  :  Alccste  is 
virtuous;  now,  he  is  laughed  at;  therefore,  virlue  is  laughed  at.  This  syllogism  is 
easy  to  refute,  since  it  is  certain  that  tht)ugli  Alceste  is  laughed  at,  it  is  not  his 
virtue  which  excites  ridicule.  The  interest  of  tliis  very  brilliant  passage  lies  in  the  per- 
sonal accent  we  feel  in  it.  Alccste  is  Jean-Jaccpies ;  Philintc  is  Grimm,  or  Voltaire,  or 
some  such  enemy  of  Jean-Jacques.  This  interpretation  of  Lc  Misanthrope,  we  may  add, 
insi)ired  the  solemn  Fabre  d'Eglanline  to  write  h\»  Philinte  de  Moliere.  We  must  admit, 
all  the  same,  that  Rousseau  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  accusing  Moliere  of 
making  us  laugh  at  the  expense  of  good  people  ;  but  we  have  already  explained  how 
this  method  may  be  viewed. — -In  the  second  part,  Rousseau  is  very  severe  upon  actors. 
He  shares  and  exaggerates  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  considers  that  the  presence 
of  actors  in  Geneva  would  imperil  the  city's  morals.  What  can  be  tolerated  in  a  city 
like  Paris,  would  be  pernicious  in  Geneva.  To  strengthen  his  thesis,  and  make  it  more 
impressive,  he  asks  what  would  become,  for  example,  of  the  happy  and  virtuous  Mon- 
ta^gnons  (who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iNeufchatel),  whose  simple,  laborious, 
patriarchal  life  inspires  a  few  ravishing  pages,  if  a  theatre  were  established  among 
them. — In  the  tliird  part,  he  is  more  precise,  and  studies  the  probable  effects  of  the 
tlieatre  upon  the  Genevans,  from  the  point  of  view  of  family  relations,  of  wealth,  and 
morals.  Must  all  distraction,  he  asks  at  the  close,  be  refused,  then,  to  a  people  ?  No, 
But  these  diversions  should  be  civic  or  military  fetes,  coiuitry  balls,  where  eligible 
young  people  dance  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  ceremonies  where  the  most 
virtuous  young  girl  should  be  crowned.  Rousseau  finishes  his  letter  in  a  tone  of 
emotional  eloquence. 

La  Nouvelle  HeloYse  (1761). — The  heroine  of  the  novel,  Julie  d'Etanges,  loves  her 
tutor,  Sainl-Preux.  But  Julie  is  compelled  to  marry  M.  de  Volmar.  Her  old  love  causes 
her  to  suffer,  while  she  faitlifully  fulfils  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother.  Her  husband, 
to  whom  she  confesses  her  jjassion  for  Saint-Preux,  recalls  the  latter,  who  had  taken  a 
journey  in  order  to  forget  Julie,  and  establishes  him  in  his  o\\ii  home,  to  sIkjw  his 
confidence  in  the  virlue  of  his  ^^ife  and  his  friend.  Julie  soon  dies  of  an  illness  con- 
tracted while  saving  one  of  her  children. — This  novel  is  written  in  letters  from  Saint- 
Preux  to  Julie,  from  Julie  to  Saint-Preux,  from  Claire  d'Orbe  to  her  cousin  Julie,  from 
Lord  I'.douard  Boston  to  Saint-Preux,  from  M.  de  Volmar,  etc.  It  seems  to  us  now 
desperately  slow,  and  only  a  few  2>ages  interest  us  :  the  sketch  of  Parisian  society  by 
Saint-Preux  (second  part),  which  is  Rousseau's  judgment  u^Jon  the  salons,  the  theatres, 
etc.;  and  several  philosophical  passages  on  suicide  (third  jiart).  But  the  descriptions 
have  retained   their  freshness  and  beauty  :  the  mountains  of  the  Valais  (1st  part),  the 
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famovis  promenade  to  the  rocks  of  Mcillcric  and  on  Lake  Geneva  (3rd  part);  the  gardens 
(4th  pari)  (1);  the  vintage  at  Clarens  (5th  part).  These  magnificent  pages  contain  all  that 
romanticism  was  s.ion  to  sing  in  rhythm.  Chaleaiibriand  and  Lamartine  (see  Le  Lac) 
are  evolve  from  them,  as  well  as  the  novels  of  Mnu;  de  Stael  and  George  Sand.  But 
very  different  pages  were  preferred  jjy  Rousseau's  contemporaries  :  Ihe  animated  and 
often  grandiloquent  painting  of  unfortunate  loxc,  an  excited  and  tearful  sensil)ility,  dis- 
sertations on  all  sorts  of  political,    religious,    i)liilanthropical,  pedagogical   subjects,  etc. 


'yJ^VTTKfV^^iWSf^Pj^lV^^Vft 


THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OK   M.VTEUNAL   EDUCATION 
From  a  composition  bij  Borel,  eiiyraved  by  Voi/sard  {JlS-i). 
Rousseau  liimself  "  a  sensible  Philosopher  points  out  to  Charity  the  things  on  whicli  she  should 
pour  her  gifts.  Comedy,  under  the  toucirof  Figaro,  olds  big  sacks.    She  scatters  the  contents  of 
one  at  the  feet  of  several  mothers  who  give  their  milk  to  their  "  civildren.     Above  Philosophy  is 
the  statue  of  Humanity,  bearing  the  words  '•  help  for  nursing  mothers    " 

In  this  respect,  the  prodigious  success  of  Lii  Noavclle  Ilelo'isc  is  a  docuuu;nt  upon  the 
taste — and  sometimes  the  worst  taste, — of  the  eighteenth  century  in  1761.  Yet  it  must  be 
recogiiis(,'d  that  this  way  of  analysing  passions,  by  tal\iug  tliem  seriously  lo  tlu'  point  ivf 
ridiculous  sentimentality,  was  preferable  to  the  cold  free-thinking,  tiie  non-morality  as 
we  say  nowadays,  of  the  greater  part  nt  novels  then  fashionable. 

Le  Contrat  social  (17G1). — Koussrau  demonstrates  tlial  niiJKMJy  has  th(;  right  t<)gi\e 
up  liis  moral  or  ci\ic  liberty  for  llie  ju'olil  ol 'auNlindy  else.  He  condemns,  llicn,  all 
monarcliical    or    aristocratic    goxernment.      liul   man    \\ill    renduncc    liis    libcrlv    I'cir    the 


[i)  Morceaux  choisis,  2ud  cycle,  p,  720. 
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benefit  of  the  corrtmvinity  :  "  Each  one  giving  liiniself  lo  all,  ghes  1/iniself  to  no  one; 
and  as  there  is  not  one  associate  ujpon  whom  one  does  not  acquire  the  same  right  as 
upon  oneself,  one  gains  the  equivalent  of  all  that  one  loses,  and  mqfe  strength  to  retain 
what  one  has.  "  Thus  we  reach  the  conception  of  an  abstract  and  absolute  power  :  the 
State.  To  realize  the  danger  of  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  suflicient  to  remember  that  Le  Con- 
trat  social  was  highly  approved  by  the  Jacobins.  It  is  useful  to  compare  the  experimen- 
tal politics  of  Montesquieu  with  this  Utopia  of  an  unhealtliy  imagination.  Bui  Le  Contraj 
social  has  singular  literary  beauty,  composed  of  implacable  logic  and  direct  force.  The 
same  hand  which  had  written  the  delicate  and  impassioned,  analyses,  the  ravishing, 
enthusiastic,  highly  coloured  descriptions  of  La  JSouvelle  Heloise,  engraved,  so  to  speak, 
fin  a  lapidary  style,  these  incisive  formulas,  these  paradoxes  of  visionary  politics. 

L'Emile  (1762).  —  The  Einile  is  Rousseau's  masterpiece,  not  only  because  it  is  tlie  most 
varied  and  suggestive  of  all  his  writings,  but  because  it  contains  all  of  Rousseau  himself. 
Tlie  Discours,  llie  Letlrc  sur  les  spectacles,  La  Noavclle  Heloise,  Le  Contrat  social  were  all  like 
preparatory  steps  tovAards  the  Eniile.  Rousseau  had  set  d<jwn  the  principle  that  man  is 
good  by  nature, and  corrupted  by  civilisation.  But  how  are  we  to  cure  a  society  so  deeply 
tainted  lliat  it  loves  e^il  and  does  not  wish  to  correct  it  ?  Such  a  work  slmuld  be  begun 
at  the  begiiuiiiig,  l)y  the  education  ol'  children;  and  this  time  Roussenii  j)nt  his  problem 
\\el\.  Until  then,  all  lli.il  lie  liad  \\rittcii  a\  as  declamatory  or  uloj)iiin;  Ijiit  to  establish 
a  j>edagogical  system  was  a  iiractical  idea.     IloAxever  we  shall  see  utojiia  slip  in  again. 

Einile  consists  of  live  books  :  I.  Early  iiifancy.  Rousseau  Ihinl^s  that  the  mother 
herself  should  suckle  her  child.  He  protests  against  the  custom  of  swaddling  children. 
The  tutor,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  young  Emilc,  watches  his  very  earliest  impressions 
and  sensations;  he  takes  care  that  he  does  not  acquire  any  bad  habits. — 11.  Here 
begins  the  real  role  of  the  tutor,  and  Rousseau  understands  this  role  quite  diiferently 
rom  the  usual  idea.  A  teacher  generally  prepares  a  child  to  live  in  society,  arming 
him  by  instruction  and  education  to  live  a  social  life.  But  Jean-Jacques  believes 
ociety  to  be  corrupted  nnd  living  by  its  corruption,  so  the  role  of  the  master  should  bo 
chiefly  negative,  and  should  consist  in  preser\ing  the  child,  or  the  young  man,  from 
society.  The  child  should  be  reared  in  the  country,  "  far  from  valets,  the  last  of 
mankind,  after  their  masters.  "  The  tutor  should  n(jt  leave  him,  but  would  let  him, 
as  far  as  i3ossil)le,  learn  by  himself.  He  must  not  be  forced  to  do  anything,  Ijut  must 
be  made  to  feel  that,  by  reason  of  his  weakness  and  ignorance,  he  his  at  the  mercy  of 
his  elders.  No  moral  studies,  no  reading  (I),  no  written  exercises,  but  conversation, 
13repared  experiments  and  incessant  object  lessons.  The  conception  of  jiroperty  Emile 
will  acquire  by  a  discussion  with  the  gardener  Robert  (it  is  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  not  have  read  either  the  Discours  sur  I'lnegalitt^,  or  the  Contrat  social).  If  ho 
breaks  the  windows  in  his  room  in  a  fit  of  temper,  say  nothing;  he  will  be  cold  in  the 
night,  and  will  realise  his  foolishness,  (but  if  they  are  your  windows  he  has  broken? 
In  short,  let  nature  act  ;  your  j)art  should  be  limited  to  creating  occasions.  "  It  is  im- 
possible that  children  should  become  disobedient,  wicked,  lying,  covetous,  unless  the 
vices  which  make  them  so  have  been  planted  in  their  hearts."  What  a  pity  that 
Jean-Jacques  did  not  keep  one  of  his  five  children  in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  this  precept  !  Excellent  ideas  follow  on  how  to  learn  geography,  history,  geo- 
metry ;  on  the  way  to  exercise  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the  voice.  Physical  training  fills 
a  large  place  in  the  second  book  :  Emile,  who  has  learned  to  walk  alone  in  a 
meadow,  has  running  and  swimming  exercises  and  various  games.  He  is  always 
barefooted,  with  no  hat  ;  he  wears  light-coloured  clothes,  and  sleeps  on  a  hard  bed 
His  food   is  simple   and    abundant,   and    includes    very    little  meat.     At  twelve  years 

(1)  Ileie  occurs  the  famous  passage  on  La  Fontaine's  Fables.     See  extraits  by  M.  L.  Brunei. 
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he  is  a  strong  and  healthy  child,  a"  fine  animal.  "  (1)  — III.  In  the  third  book  we  reach 
the  training  of  the  mind.  Object  lessons  are  continued,  but  have  more  breadth  and 
signiQcance  ;  boo'ks  are  still  distrusted.  Emile  reads  only  Robinson  Crusoe,  an 
example  of  human  energy,  and  natural.  The  tutor  will  draAV  all  his  examples  from 
nature.  He  will  teach  the  boy  astronomy,  a  little  physics,  etc.,  by  showing  him  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  compelling  him  to  reason  about  whatever  astonishes 
him.  But,  even  though  the  young  man  is  rich,  Rousseau  thinks  he  should  be  armed 
against  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and  should  be  capable,  if  necessary,  of  earning  his 
living.  Emile  will  be  taught,  therefore,  a  manual  craft,  that  of  a  joiner  (2).  —  IV.  Emile 
is  now  sixteen,  and  his  moral  and  sensual  life  awakes.  The  tutor  will  profit  by  Ihis 
youthful  crisis  to  take  him  into  society,  where  he  will  try  to  fill  his  heart  with  sensa- 
tions of  pity,  charity,  and  the  joys  of  an  always  pure  conscience.  Then  comes  the  mo- 
ment when  he  must  be  given  a  religion.  Here  we  find  the  famous  Profession  de  foi  dii 
Vicaire  Savoyard.  Rousseau  supposes  that  the  vicar  takes  his  pupil  up  a  mountain,  from 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the  P6.  The  vicar  (in  whom  Rous- 
seau has  incarnated,  according  to  the  Confessions,  two  priests  he  had  known,  Abbe  Gaime 
and  Abbe  Gatier),  while  this  spectacle  inclines  Emile  to  meditation  and  adoration, 
expounds  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  It  is  conventional  reasoning,  often  abs- 
tract and  metaphysical,  and  very  coherent,  the  proof  lying  in  the  argument  from  final 
causes  and  almost  in  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant  and  which  results  more  or  less 
in  a  Christian  formula.  This  celebrated  passage,  full  of  lofty  thought,  and  written  in  a 
style  both  powerful  and  picturesque,  carries  us  far  indeed  from  the  persiflage  of  Vol- 
taire, it  is  a  rationalism  which  begins  to  be  troubled  by  negations,  which  examines 
itself,  and  lets  the  Deity  "  speak  to  its  he.irt.  "  Its  success  was  enormous,  and  it  brought 
back,  if  not  to  religion,  at  least  to  something  like  it,  many  souls  who  "  sought,  lament- 
ing. " — Emile  can  now  face  society  alone  ;  his  physical  and  moral  health  prevent  any 
liability  to  contagion.  But  Rousseau  wishes  him  to  consider  the  country  as  the  neces- 
sary place  in  Avhich  to  satisfy  his  natural  tastes  and  to  sustain  his  virtue.  He  sketches, 
then,  the  "  plan  of  life  for  a  rich  man,  "  which  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  passages 
in  the  book  (3). — V.  Finally,  it  is  time  that  Emile  should  marry.  A  young  girl,  Sophie, 
has  been  reared  on  the  same  principles  as  Emile.  They  meet,  love  and  marry  ;  and  the 
tutor  remains  in  their  home  in  order  to  rear  their  children.  In  this  Book  V  occurs 
th(>  celebrated  passage  on  Voyages  a  pied  (4). 

This  brit'f  analysis  is  enough  to  show  the  strengtli  and  the  weakness  of  the  system. 
Rousseau  is  right  in  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  constraint  in  moral  training,  and  of 
parrot-lik(>  memorising  of  lessons.  He  is  in  agreement  with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
concerning  the  necessity  of  experiments,  of  conversation,  object  lessons,  physical  exer- 
cise, etc.  But  he  is  wrong  in  believing  that  the  tutor  could  thus  be  absolute  master  of 
a  yoTuig  soul,  and  especially  in  saying  that  this  childish  soul  has  none  but  good  instincts, 
which  only  hav(?  to  be  preserved  and  conductcuJ  to  their  natural  maturity.  There  lies 
Utopia.  Virtue  has  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  man's  weakness  if  he  does  not  practice  it 
instinctively  ;  it  is  his  honour  to  be  fit  to  enjoy  it. 

Les  Confessions  (written  from  1765-1770,  published  in  17S8). — In  this  strange  work, 
in  which  excellence,  and  exquisiteness,  and  sometimes  sublimity  of  thought  and  style 
are  mingled  with  declamation  and  cynicism,  Rousseau  undertakes  to  recount  his  life 
from  his  birth  until  17(5<),  the  year  when  he  left  the  island  of  Saint-Pierre.  The  title 
might  lead  us    to    expect   something  quite   different   from  this   excited   and    malevolent 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,  pp.  321,  326. 
(9)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  72S.  735 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p,  331. 

(4)  Morceaux  ch-oisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  703. 
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apologia.  But  Rousseau  should  be  forgiveu  his  lies  and  sophistry  in  the  Confessions, 
because  he  wrote  them  during  the  most  unhappy  time  of  his  life.  He  had  the  mania 
of  persecution;  he  ^vandi,'r(;d,  like  a  vagabond,  from  Switzerland  to  England,  from  Nor- 
mandy to  Dauphiny.  Furthermore  this  book,  is  the  first  masterpiece  of  the  i^ersonal 
literature  which  was  to  reach  its  height  in  romanticism  (1). 

^Ve  must  connect,  with  the  Confessiuns,  the  Rci'cries  du  promenciir  solitaire,  which 
Rousseau  wrote  during  his  last  visit  to  Paris  ;  and   its  descriptions  arc  charming  (2). 

Rousseau's  very  extensive  Correspondance  has  notthe  interest  we  find  in  the  letters  of 
Voltaire  ;  first,  because  it  tells  us  nothing,  or  nevt  to  nothing,  that  we  ha\e  not  already 
learned  from  his  other  works  (and  this  is  commonly  the  difliculty  with  the  letters  of  all 
the  personal  writers)  ;  and  especially,  because  Rousseau  never  wrote  impulsively  but 
reflected  and  rewrote.  So  his  finest  letters  are  regular  literary  productions:  the  Letlres 
u  M.  de  Malesherbes,  for  instance,  in  which  he  explains  his  character  and  his  genius,  are 
an  admirable  complement  to  the  Confessions,  whUi-  the  Leltre  a  Voltaire  sur  la  Providence 
is  a  cliapter  of  xjhilosoxjhy.  We  should  also  mcntiou  his  letter  to  Prince  Beloselski,  on 
his  old  age  (3). 

Rousseau's  Philosophy.  —  We  have  alroady  been  ablo  to  judge,  from  the 
analysis  of  his  books,  how  liousseau's  philosophy  ditlers  from  llial  of  the  Ency- 
clopedists and  of  Voltaire.  Let  us  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words  :  1°  It  is  founded 
on  sentiment.  Rousseau  turns  again  to  that  "  reasoning  of  ^the  licart  whicli 
reason  itself  does  not  know,  "  which  had  been  abandoned  and  railed  at  in  the 
eighleenlli  century. ^ — 2°  Rousseau  considers,  like  Pascal,  that  man  is  wicked. 
But  while  Pascal  attributed  this  wickedness  to  original  sin,  and  believed  that 
man  could  only  be  saved  by  grace,  Rousseau,  who  on  this  point  is  anti-Christ- 
ian, believed  that  man  is  good  by  nature  and  corrupted  by  society. — 3°  He 
dilFers  radically,  also,  from  Voltaire  in  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacity 
of  progress,  especially  material  progress  as  understood  by  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney.  He  curses  luxury,  the  arts,  the  sciences;  he  would  like  to  bring  man 
back,  not  to  savagery,  but  to  a  simple  and  natural  life. —  4"  His  deism  is  more 
profound  and  more  consequent  than  Voltaire's.  He  never  allows  himself  to  be 
sarcastic  with  regard  to  Christianity,  in  which  lie  recognised  the  highest,  if 
not  the  only,  form  of  religious  feeling  among  moderns.  Me  realized  the  Deity 
lliroMgli  Ills  heart  and  his  feeling. 

In  short,  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  conlradiclions  which  are  included  in  this 
philosophy,  we  cannot  but  feel  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  man  who  expound- 
ed il  with  so  nuich  eloquence,  and  defended  it  against  so  many  enemies. 

Rousseau's  Style.  —  It  has  not  Voltaire's  clarity,  but  neither  has  it  its  dry 
elegance.  Rousseau  wrote  a  mixed  and  unequal  language,  his  syntax  is  often 
heavy  and  laboured  ;  his  sentences  suggest  rhetoric,  declamation,  bombast;  but 
he    restored  eloquence   and  picturesqueness  to    French    literature.     Read   out 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  tst  cycle,  p.  324  ;  2iid  tyi'lc,  |ip  712.  750. 

[2)  Morceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  721. 
(3)  Morce  aux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  719. 
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loud  Ihc  proiopopeia  of  Fabiicius,  Ihc  second  part  of  the  Discours  sur  Vinega- 
lite,  the  pi'ofession  of  faith  ot  the  Savoyard  vicar,  the  letters  to  M.  de  Malesher- 
bes  :  what  harmony,  what  amplitude,  what  rhythm  !  Read  the  excursion  on  the 
lake  {Nouvelle  Heloise),  the  vintage  at  Glarens  (id.),  the  sunrise  (Emile),  the 
walks  (Emile),  the  plan  for  the  life  of  a  rich  man  (Emile),  and  especially,  in 
Ihe  Confessions,  the  sojourn  at  Les  Charmettes,  the  promenades  in  the  forest  of 
Montmorency,  llic  description  of  llie  island  of  Bienne  ;  what  charm  and  what 
trutli !  what  a  variety  of  colour— what  freshness  and  what  a  sense  of  mystery  ! 
Rousseau  has  given  us  a  soul  to  feel  and  eyes  to  see. 

To  sum  up,  a  bold  innovator  in  politics,  a  reformer  of  pedagogy,  an  "  in- 
ventor "  of  personal  literature  where  the  ego  expresses  itself  and  becomes 
more  and  more  irritated  ;  profoundly  religious,  sentimental,  eloquent  and 
picturesque,  Rousseau  was  sure  to  wield  a  prodigious  influence.  He  is  truly 
our  ancestoi-  ;  and  Goethe  was  right  in  saying  "  With  Voltaire,  we  see  the  end 
of  a  world;  Axilli  Rousseau,  the  beginning  of  a  ncAv  one.  " 


III.  —  BERNARDIN    DE   SAINT-PIERRE  (1734  1814.) 

Life.  —  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  born  at  Le  Havre,  was  successively  an 
officer,  an  engineer,  and  a  traveller.  His  work,  or  his  whims,  led  him  to  visit 
tiie  most  diverse  countries,  Russia,  Germany,  Malta,  the  He  de  France.  Thus 
he  knew  many  very  dilTerent  lands,  and  as  he  had  the  eye  of  an  observer  and 
artist,  he  brought  back  from  his  travels,  not  observations  of  manners  and 
morals,  like  Montaigne  or  Montesquieu  but,  sketches  and  rough  drafts  from  na- 
ture. In  1711,  he  became  a  friend  of  Rousseau's  and  later  his  favorite  disciple. 
During  the  Revolution,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
Member  of  the  Institute  ;  the  Empire  loaded  him  with  favoui'S  and  pensions. 
He  was  an  egotist,  and  almost  a  "  faux  bonhomme  ;(1)"  and  his  idyllic  novels 
might  give  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  him.  At  sixty-three  he  married  again  a 
very  young  girl,  who  became,  after  his  death,  Mme  Aime-Martin  ;  lience  the 
sentimental  and  somewhat  ridiculous  cull  which  Aime-Martin,  the  critic, 
consecrated  to  his  memory. 

Works.  —  He  first  published  in  1773  the  Voyage  a  Vile  de  France,  in  letters 
in  wliicli  his  descriptive  talent  was  evident. — Then,  in  Les  Etudes  de  la  nature 
(1784),  he  developed — to  confute  atheists — proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  drawn 
from  the  external  world.  The  thesis  is  sometimes  very  Aveak,  for  Bernardin 
was  not  a  philosopher ;  but  most  of  the  pictures  have  precision,  colour  and 
relief.     H  would  be  difficult  to  see,  with  a  surer   and  more  accomplished  eye, 

(1)  A  man  who  pretends  to  he  kinder  than  he  feels.  —  Translator's  note. 
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the  forms  and  nuancesof  objects. — In  1787,  he  published  Paulet  Virginie,  an  idyl 
in  which  the  action  and  characters  are  as  true  and  touching  as  the  scenery  is 
magnificent  and  real.  The  plot,  as  in  almost  all  masterpieces,  amounts  to 
little:  two  childron,  Avho  have  lived  logclher  since  liieir  birth,  love  each  otiier  ; 
after  a  separation  they  are  going  to  meet  again  and  miii-ry,  wlicn  a  catastroplit' 
ruins  their  happiness.  There 
is  notlilng  but  simplicily 
and  naturalness  in  the  sen- 
timent— no  insipidity,  no 
declamation.  Ikit  the  im- 
mortal part  of  tills  novel  is 
the  descriptions  ;  In  tlicni, 
as  in  pictures  by  tlie  old 
maslors,  nothing  has  grown 
old-fashioned.  The  book 
met  \\ith  immediate  and 
universal  success,  whicli  no 
literary  revolution  has  in- 
tei-rupted  as  yet. — Bernar- 
din  afterwards  published  La 
Chaumiere  Indienne  (1790) 
and  Les  Harmonies  cle  la 
nature  (179G). — His  works, 
such  as  L'Arcadie  (1781),  in 
which  he  expounded  his 
Utopian  politics,  arc  now 
forgotten. 

The  author  of  the  Etudes 
and  of  Paul  et  Virginie  pos- 
sesses,   in    his   descriptions 
of  nature,    more  variety 
than  Rousseau;  he  adds,  to 
tlie   somewhat   narrow   do- 
mains of  Switzerland  and  France,  tlic  novel  beauties  of  llie  sea  and  of  tropical 
countries.     But  he  is  always  oljjective  ;  and  therefore,  tliough  he  foretold  (>lia- 
teaubriand,  he  has  not  the  same  claim  as  Rousseau  to  be  called  an  ancestor  of 
romanticism  (1). 


BER-NARDIN    DE    SAIN  T-l'I  ERUE 

From  a  [lortrait  by  Lat'lite,  engraved  by  Ribault  (1S05). 


(1)  Morceait.T  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  335;  in<l  cycle,  p.  737 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


NOVELISTS.     —    MORALISTS. 


CRITICS. 


SUMMARY 

r.  LE  SAGE  (1668-1747)  has  left  us  two  famous  novels  :  Le  Diable  boiteux 
(1707),  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  and  Gil  Bias  (i7i5-35),  an  entirely  oritjinal 
work.     The  hero  of  the  latter  represents  average  humanity. 

2"  MARIVAUX  (1688-1763),  while  writing  plays,  published  also  La  Vie  de 
Marianne  and  Le  Paysan  parvenu  ;  he  wrote  delicate  analyses  of  sentiments, 
and  was  also  distinguished  by  a  restrained  realism  in  his  descriptions  of  con- 
ditions and  places. 

3"  ABBE  PREVOST  11697-1763)  published,  in  eight  volumes,  the  Memoires 
d  un  homme  de  qualite,  the  seventh  of  which  contains  the  celebrated  episode 
of  Manon  Lescaut  (1732).     He  also  translated  Richardson's  novels. 

4°  VOLTAIRE  wrote  social  and  economic  satires  under  the  guise  of  short 
novels  (Candide,  I'lngenu,  etc.)— /W4R/W0A/7EL  (1723-1-99)  wrote  Contes 
moraux,  Belisaire  and  The  Incas,  in  the  form  of  a  false  and  irritating 
genre.  He  owed  his  success  to  allusions  which  subjected  him  to  persecution 
bv  the  censor. 


5"   ROLLIN   (1661-1741),  rector  of  the  University,  exposed  in   his  TraitS  des 
Etudes  (1726-28)  the  precepts  of  a  pedagogy  which  appears  somewhat  timid,  but 
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is  estimable  on  account  of  its  lofty  morality.— V^UI/£/V/lRGU£S  (1715-1747) 
died  voung,  leaving  Maximes  and  Reflexions,  in  which  he  took,  the  side  of 
the  heart  againstthe  reason,  and  tried  to  refute  La  Rochefoucauld.— DL/CLOS, 
CHAMFORT,   RIVAROL  were  piquant  observers  of  their  time. 

6°  AMONG  CRITICS,  along  with  Voltaire,  LA  HARPE  (1739-1803)  gave  public 
lessons,  collected  under  the  name  of  Lyc6e  ;  F  RE  RON  opposed  the  philosoph- 
ers in  J'Annee  lifteraire,  etc. 


THE   NOVEL. 


s 

1 

Bin 

^^ 

HE  novel,  ill  the  eij^rhteeath  century,  became  one  of  the 
most  varied  of  all  (he  genres,  at  once  frivolous  and 
profound,  realistic,  idealistic,  in  fact  almost  every 
thing.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  twelve  volumes, 
sometimes  only  of  a  hundred  pages.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise  and  Paul  et  Virginie, 
which  of  all  the  novels  continued  to  be  the  most  ce- 
lebraled.  We  shall  now  study  Le  Sage,  Marivaux 
Abbe  Prevost,  Voltaire  and  Marmontel. 


HECOR.ATED   LETTER 

of  the  xviii  century. 


LE  SAGE  (1668-1747).  —  Le  Sage  was  not  only  a 
comic  poet  of  the  first  order,  in  his  Turcaret,  but  one 
of  the  masters  of  French  novel-writing  in  his  Diahle 
boiteux  (1707)  and  Gi   Bias  (1715-1735). 

Le  Diable  boiteux  was  imitated  from  the  Spanish.     The  devil  Asmodee   trans 

ports  Don  Gleophas   over  Madrid,  takes  the  roofs  from  the  houses  and  enablet 

him  to  see  all  that  passes   within — a   convenient   form    offiction   for  painting 

society  and  morals.     The   work  is  iiitercsting,  and  may   be    placed  between  th 

'Caracteres  of  La  Bruyere  and  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes. 

In  Gil  Bias,  the  scenes  of  which  are  also  laid  in  Spain,  llie  imitation  is  limit- 
ed to  details,  and  the  work,  no  matter  what  Voltaire  said  concerning  it,  is  in 
itself  altogether  original  (1).  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  belonging 
to  a  very  simple  family  living  at  Oviedo,  who  goes  to  study  at  tlie  University 
of  Salamanca.  On  the  way  he  is  stopped  by  thieves,  who  keep  him  prisoner 
for  six  months.  He  escapes,  becomes  a  lackey,  and  serves  different  masters 
in  whom  Le  Sage  incarnates  carefully  observed  types,  from  the  petit- 
mailre  Don  Rafael  and  Doctor  Sangrado  to  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada.     He 


(1)  See  P.   MouiLLOT  on  tliis  question  in  Le  Homan  en  France, 
Suc/e   Hachette). 


p.   186,  and  h.  Limiliiac,  Le 
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becomes  secretary,  and  then  favorite  of  the  Duke  de  Lerme,  who  is  Premier, 
reaches  the  heigiit  of  power  anil  wealth,  is  disgraced,  again  becomes  rich,  and 
enters  the  court  as  secretary  to  the  Count  d'Olivares,  and  fnialiy  retires  to  his 
chateau,  Avliere  he  marries  and  lives  peacefully  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  book  gives  a  very  vivid  and  piquant  picture  of  a  society  which  is  Span- 
ish only  in  name,  and  con- 
tains such  a  variety  of  epi- 
sodes that  one  reads  it  with- 
out fatigue  in  spite  of  its 
length  and  complexity. — 
Gil  Bias,  in  spite  of  his  faults 
and  his  weak  character,  nev- 
er loses  the  notion  of  good 
and  evil.  He,  too,  c(jidd 
say  :  "  I  do  not  practice  the 
virtue  which  I  love,  and  I 
do  the  evil  which  I  hate.  '' 
But  what  troubles  us  in  his 
case  is  his  excessive  docility 
with  regard  to  men  and 
events  ;  of  himself,  he  is 
nothing  ;  he  is  always  an 
accomplice ,  a  shadow,  a 
reflection;  he  does  not  act, 
he  is  moved  like  a  puppet; 
he  humbly  recognises  his 
lapses  but  falls  again  with 
the  greatest  ease.  He  repre- 
sents, therefore,  average, 
mediocre  people  who  are 
led  by  the  good  or  wicked 
will  of  others,  and,  witliout 
being  either  a  criminal  or 
altogether  bad,  he  is  one  of 

those  men  who  inspire  no  confidence.  And  he  is  such  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  this  neutral  character,  that  the  end  of  the  novel,  where  he  becomes  sensible 
and  a  sort  of  patriarch,  seems  artificial. 

Le  Sage's  style,  in  Gil  Bias,  is  simple  and  flexible,  lie  also  possesses  dram- 
atic qualities :  each  character  speaks  naturally  the  language  of  his  nature 
and  of  his  social  situation  (1). 


roUrilAIT   OK    LE  SAGU 

From  tlie  print  by  J.-B.  Guelaid. 


(1)  Moreeaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  288  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  743. 
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MARIVAUX  (1688-1763).  —  Also  a  comic  poit,  and  an  cxrellcn!  uovclisl. 
We  have  no  room  here  for  an  examination  of  the  relation  between  tlic  novel 
and  the  play  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  though  the  w  riler  who  has  the  novel- 
ist's vocation  Avrites  plays  with  difficulty,  the  contrary  is  much  easier  so  far  as 
psychological  novels  is  concerned.  Nobody  is  astonished  that  the  sensitive  and 
penetrating  author  of  La  Surprise  de  Vaniour  should  also  have  written  Ln  Viede 
Marianne.     He  only  had  to  prolong  and  deepen  his  analyses  of  the  heart. 

It  was  from  1731  to  1741,  and  while  writing  his  plays,  that  Marivaux  publish- 
ed the  vai'ious  parts  of  Marianne  and  Le  Paysnn  parvenu.  Both  these  novels 
are  unfinished,  lacking  only  a  denouement,  which  can  be  very  easily  supplied. 
— Marianne  is  a  narrative  by  the  heroine  herself,  now  become  the  Countess 
de  ***,  and  which  begins  with  an  adventure  with  brigands.  A  postchaise,  in 
which  little  Marianne,  two  years  old,  and  her  family,  are  travelling  to  Paris, 
is  alLacked  on  the  road  and  all  the  passengers  killed  ;  only  Marianne  is  spared. 
She*is  taken  in  by  a  country  cure,  whose  sister  undertakes  to  rear  her.  Then 
she  is  placed  in  a  boarding  school,  and  (he  story  consists  of  all  the  minute 
details  of  this  existence,  in  which  the  author  introduces  a  variety  of  characters, 
very  naturally  drawn,  dimly  characterised  at  first  but  continually  growing  more 
vivid  :  Mme  Dutour,  (he  seamstress  ;  M.  de  Glimal,  a  near  relation  of  TarfTufe's  ; 
Mme  de  Miran,  the  great  lady,  witty  and  good  ;  Mile  de  Tervire,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, Marivaux  portrays  the  ditTerent  milieux  with  care  and  precision  : 
the  convent,  the  salon,  the  shop,  even  the  street.  The  style  is,  here  and  there, 
a  h'd  precieux,  and  sometimes  too  witty;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  natural,  easy 
and  holds  the  attention. 

Le  Paysan  parvenu  is  the  story  of  a  young  Champenois  p(>asant,  Jacob,  who 
makes  his  fortune  by  all  sorts  of  means.  Tlrough  the  work  is  less  moral  than 
Marianne,  its  i-ealism  is  more  interesting.  Familiar,  everyday  types  abound 
in  the  talc,  and  are  described  with  remarkable  care  for  truth  (1). 

ABBE  PROVOST  (1697-1763).  —  Prevost's  life  was  as  romantic  as  those  of 
his  heroes.  At  first  an  officer,  then  a  very  studious  Benedictine,  he  left  the 
monastery  in  1727,  exiled  himself  in  Holland  and  England,  i-eturned  to  France 
in  1734  as  chaplain  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  again  became  an  excellent 
preacher.  It  is  well  to  know  the  facts  of  his  agitated  life,  during  which  lie 
was  a  prey  to  passions  and  adventures,  because  some  of  his  novels  are  largely 
aulobiographical.  Prevost  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  was  picked  up  appar- 
ently dead  in  the  open  country.  It  is  related  that  a  surgeon  barber  wished  to 
perform  an  autopsy,  and  that  at  the  first  touch  of  the  scalpel  Pxevost  raised 
himself,  and  then  fell  dead.     M.  Victor  Schroeder  has  denied  this  story  (2). 

Prevost  published,  from  1726-1732,  the  Memoires  d'un  homine  de  qualite  in  eight 

(1)  Morceaiix  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  751. 

(2}  V.  Schroeder,  L'Abhc  Prevost  (Hachetle,  1898),  p.  118. 
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voliiiiics,  tlii'  scvciilh  (if  wliicli  loiitiiiiicd  li:s  masterpiece,  Mnnon  Lescaul ;  iio\n 
173"i-173y,  Cleveland,  in  eight  volumes  ;  in  1735,  Le  Doyen  de  hillerine,  etc.  lie 
also  translated  liicliardson's  three  famous  novels  :  Pamela  (1 742), CZarissa  Mar- 
lowe (ilM),  a^nd Sir  Charles  Grandison  {illri).  M.  i'.  Morillot  justly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  (lie  originals  had  appeared  in  England  from  1740  to 
•174-8,  and  were  posterior  to  Prevost's  great  novels,  upon  which  llii'v  had, 
therefore,  exercised  no 
influence. 

We  shall  no  I  devote 
more  time  to  this  writer. 
Only  Manon  Lcscaiit  holds 
high,  perhaps  first  rank 
among  the  masterpieces 
of  "  la  lillerature  passion- 
nelle.  "  The  sincerity  of 
the  analysis  makes  us  for- 
get the  slight  morality  of 
tile  chirr  characters.  As 
for  the  style,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  epithet  to  char- 
acterise it.  Is  it  a  style  at 
all,  and  could  nature  it- 
self speak  any  other  lan- 
guage ? 

PrevosI  liad,  or  should 
have  had,  great  iiitluence  ; 
for  Manon  contains  the 
germ  of  the  passion  of  La 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise,  and  may 
be  considered  the  model 
for    tlie    most   iniporlant 

novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  introducing  English  novels  into  France, 
Prcvost  served  the  monomania  of  the  French,  which  is  always  to  seek  and  liiid 
in  foreign  countries  what  foreigners  have  previously  borrowed  from  France. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Richardson,  Fielding,  ("loldsmilh,  Sterne,  etc., 
translations  of  whose  works  became  numerous  in  France,  had  their  share  in 
the  transformation  of  French  novels.  From  this  point  of  view,  Prevost  was  an 
Initiator. 


PORTRAIT    ut    L  ABUK    PRIiVOST 

From  tlie  print  engraved  by  Schmidt  (1745). 


VOLTAIRE  wrote  a  large  number  of  short  novels,  wliicli  are  nearly  all  phi- 
losophical, religious  and  economic  theses,  presented  under  the  form  of  fiction, 
and  all   are  ingenious,  witty   and   impertinent.     We   have  already  dealt  with 
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Voltaire's  works,  and  it  is  sufficient  liere  to  recall  the  titles  and  dates  of  his 
chief  novels  :  Zadt^  ou  la  Destinee  (Mil)  (1) ; — Meninon  ou  la  Sagesse  humaine 
(1750),— 'Ca/idtde,  ou  VOplimisme  (1759),  the  most  philosophic  of  all,  and  an 
indirect  reply  to  Rousseau's  letter  on  Providence, — Jeannot  el  Co/in  (1764),  a 
simple  tale,  altogether  charming  (2), — Ulngenu  (1767),  the  story  of  a  savage 
transported  into  tlie  midst  of  French  institutions  and  manners,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  Leltres  persanes, — L'homme  aux  qaaranle  ecus  (1768),  an 
"  economic  "  novel.  There  is  no  psychology  in  tiiese  novels,  and  llie  adven- 
tures are  only  contrived  according  to  the  author's  fancy,  merely  to  set  oil"  the 
ideas.     But  Voltaire  never  wrote  better. 

MARMONTEL  (17"23-1799).  —  We  know  the  particulars  of  Marmontel's  life 
from  his  Meinoires,  which  are  slill  pleasaid  reading.  As  a  man  he  was  honour- 
able, but,  as  an  autlior,  he  was  one  of  those  successfid  mediocrities,  always 
satisfied  willi  themselves,  whose  triumph  seems  to  later  readers  difficult  to 
explain. 

His  Conies  moraffx,  published  in  Le  Mtjrcure  and  collected  in  1761,  are  very 
I  iresome  reading ;  tiis  Belisaire  (1161)  has  no  historical  interest,  and  owed  its 
vogue  to  a  cliapter  on  tolerance,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  ;  Les  Incas  ou  la 
Deslruclion  cle  V Empire  du  Perou (1778)  has  a  little  more  local  colour  and  truth  ; 
it  is  a  plea,  sometimes  eloquent  but  more  oflen  declamatory,  against  the  bar- 
baric treatment  of  tlie  Indians  by  the  Spaniards,  and  against  slavery. 


II.  —  THE   MORALISTS. 

As  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  question  of  morals  would  creep  into  every 
eighteenth  century  work.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  even 
Butlon  himself,  are  all  in  some  respects  moralists.  But  a  few  Avriters,  more 
direct  successors  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere,  treated  especially  of 
manners;  and  these  were  Rollin,  Vauvenargues,  Duclos,  Chamfort  andRivarol. 

ROLLIN  (1661-1741),  rector  of  the  University  of  I'aris  and  principal  of  the 
college  of  Beauvais,  published,  betMeen  1726  and  1728,  his  Trade  des  Eludes, 
which  places  him  among  both  the  pedagogues  and  the  inoralists.  But  in  him, 
at  least — and  should  it  not  always  be  so? — these  two  qualities  unite,  for  Rollin 
"  shoAvs  the  method  of  teaching  and  studying  belles-lettres  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  heart.  "  In  the  eight  books  of  his  Traite,  he 
deals  successively  with  tiie  ancient  languages,  Avith  French  poetry,  rhetoric, 
eloquence,  history,  philosophy  ;  then  he  gives  practical  advice  to  masters  and 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  675. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  298. 
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students.  Always  lliinking  of  education  in  its  tiigliest  sense,  lie  seeks  espe- 
cially  a  method  that  will  form  the  intelligence  and  develop  the  sensibility.  His 
long  experience  in  teaching  serves  him  for  a  foundation  ;  and  he  can  never  be 
accused  of  any  utopian  ideas.  AVe  should  now^  consider  him  even  timorous. 
Leaving  aside  his  hesitation  and  timidity,  we  can  always  learn  from  him  witli 
how  much  prudence  we  should  approach  the  souls  of  children,  and  how 
much  respect  we  ought  to  have  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  delicacy.  He 
is  always  i^crfectly  honest. 

His  Histoire  ancienne  and  his  Hidoive  roinaine,  which  he  wrote  in  his  last 
years,  are  nothing  but  faithful  compilations  from  ancient  authors.  He  had  no 
object  except  to  present  the  great  events  of  antiquity  in  an  interesting  and 
moral  narration,  and  in  tliis  he  succeeded. 

VAUVENARGUES  (1715-1747).  —  Life.  —  Nearly  all  the  great  moralists 
have  been  unfortunate,  or  thought  themselves  so.  Vauvenargues  was  so  in 
reality.  An  officer  of  rare  merit,  he  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1734, 
and  in  the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  in  1742  ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
because  of  infirmities  contracted  during  the  latter  campaign.  He  attempted 
to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  (1)  but  failing  in  this,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  seeking  therein  some  consolation  for  his  physical  ills  and  a  remedy  for 
his  distaste  for  life.  He  formed  friendships  with  a  few  writers  of  his  time, 
among  others  Voltaire,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  who  was  sincerely 
grieved  by  his  premature  death.  Read  this  funeral  eulogy  ;  "  Thou  art  no 
more,  O  thou  sweet  hope  of  my  remaining  days.  Overwhelmed  with  sutTeiing, 
within  and  without,  deprived  of  sight,  every  day  losing  something  of  thyself, 
it  was  only  by  the  very  excess  of  virtue  that  thou  wert  never  unhappy,  and 
that  this  virtue  cost  thee  no  effort...  Jiy  what  prodigious  means  hadst  thou 
acquired,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  true  philosophy  and  true  eloquence,  with- 
out any  other  help  than  that  of  a  few  good  books?  How  didst  thou  take  so 
lofty  a  flight  iu  so  petty  a  century  ?  And  how  did  the  simplicity  of  a  timid 
child  cover  such  profundity  and  power  of  genius  ?  1  shall  long  and  bitterly 
regret  thy  precious  friendship,  whose  charms  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  (2)." 

Vauvenargues  portrayed  himself  in  this  i^ortrait  of  Clazomene,  "  who  had 
experienced  every  kind  of  human  woe.  At  the  same  lime,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Clazomene  would  have  exchanged  his  misery  for  the  prosperity  of 
feebler  men.  Fortune  may  make  game  of  tlic  wisdom  of  the  virtuous,  but  she 
cannot  take  away  their  courage  (3).  " 

His  Morality.  —  The  basis  of  Vauvenargues  philosophy  and  morality  was, 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  657. 

(2)  Eloge  des  ofticiers  morts  pendant  la  guerre  de  17'il. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  758 
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Ihen,  a  kind  of  stoicism  ;  but  this  stoicism  had  nothing  of  the  frowning  resig- 
nation of  an  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who,  having  passed  [like  him  "  through  mili- 
tary servitude  and  grandeur  ",  might  remind  us  of  him.  Vauvenargues  was 
an  optimist  and  an  enthusiast  (1).  He  believed  in  man's  virtue,  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  passions,  which  have  only  to  be  rightly  directed,  in  virtue,  in 
glory.  He  tried  to  rehabilitate  sentiment  against  reason,  and  man  against  La 
Rochefoucauld.  "  Those  who  despise  men,  "  he  said,  "  are  not  great  men  ". 
— He  also  said,  "  Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart  ";  "  Reason  deceives 
us  oftener  than  nature  "  ;  "  When  I  see  a  man  infatuated  with  reason,  I  im- 
mediately wager  that  he  is  not  reasonable  "  ;  "  If  the  body  has  its  graces,  and 
the  mind  its  talents,  should  the  heart,  then,  have  nothing  but  its  vices  "?»  He 
emphasized  the  social  value  of  virtue,  and  refuted  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
sophism  of  La  Rochefoucauld  :  "  Because  I  enjoy  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  it 
less  profitable,  less  precious  to  the  whole  world,  or  less  different  from  vice, 
Avhich  is  the  ruin  of  humanity  (2)?  "  To  a  certain  extent,  he  foretells  Rous-, 
seau's  system  :  the  goodness  of  nature,  and  sensibility  as  a  criterion.  But  how 
many  reservations  he  would  have  made,  if  he  had  read  the  Discours  and  UEmile ! 
And  especially,  Avhat  an  adversary  he  Avould  have  proved  to  tiie  material  pro- 
gress upheld  by  the  Erlcyclopedie,  and  to  Voltaire  himself  !  How  he  would 
have  fought  the  epicurean  ethics;  and  how  this  defender  of  lofty  passions 
would  have  protested  .against  the  emancipation  preached  by  Diderot  !  — 
Truly,  he  died  before  his  time.  His  loss  deprived  us  of  the  only  philosopher 
capable  of  representing,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  morality  worthy  of  the 
name. 

As  a  painter  of  character,  Vauvenargues  is  ingenious  and  subtle,  though  far 
from  equalling  La  Bruyere  whom  he  imitated,  but  whose  picturesque  precision 
he  lacked  (3).  As  a  critic  he  is  more  interesting.  His  judgments  on  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  etc.,  are  not  those  of  a  man  of  taste  who  fol- 
lows tradition,  or  an  ignorant  one  who  tries  to  be  original  at  the  expense  of 
common  sense,  still  less  of  a  partisan  whose  theories  and  prejudices  prevent 
him  from  perceiving  truth  and  beauty.  Vauvenargues  is  an  independent 
critic.  He  feels,  he  loves,  he  has  sympathies  and  dislikes,  and  he  expresses 
them  with  delicacy,  it  will  always  be  profltable  to  discuss  judgments  stamp- 
ed with  so  honest  a  personality,  and  which,  founded  on  sentiment,  often 
become  paradoxical,  as  Jouberfs  did  later.  Vauvenargues  practised  his  OAvn 
maxim  :  "  One  must  have  a  soul,  in  order  to  have  taste.  " 

Vauvenargues  as  Writer.  —  Finally,  as  a  writer  Vauvenargues  has  some 
merits   of  great   value.     He  said  :  "  Clear   brevity   is    the  varnish   of   the  mas- 

(1)  Morceanx  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  342. 

(2)  Morceaux  rhoifiis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  759. 
{3)  Morrrrmrf  rlioisi:^.  1st  cycle,  p.  344. 
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ters.  "  And  clear  brevity  is  his  cliief  merit.  lie  also  has  a  juvenile  warmth 
which  culniini<tes  sonii'limcs  in  enthu.^iasm  without  cvei-  Killing  into  bombast. 
His  eloquence  is  spon- 
taneous, and  springs  (^' 
from  the  heart.  Read  I 
his  Conseils  a  unjeuiie  \ 
hoinme  :  "In  every 
circumstance,  prefer 
virtue  above  all  else  ; 
it  is  worth  more  than 
glory.  If  you  have 
some  passion  which 
elevates  your  senti- 
ments and  renders 
you  generous,  guard 
it  jealously.  Espec- 
ially, dare  to  make 
greats  plans.  AVhat 
does  it  matter  if  you 
fail?  Even  unhap- 
piness  has  its  charm 
if  it  arises  from  noble 
misfortunes.  ''^Tiie 
imagery  he  uses  to 
give  colour  to  his 
thoughts  is  at  once 
restrained  and  pene- 
trating ;  "  The  first 
days  of  spring  have 
less  grace  than  the 
budding  virtue  of  a 
young  man.";  "The 
brilliance  of  dawning 
day  is  not  so  sweet  as 
the  first  rays  of  glo- 
ry."; "...You  see  the 
soul  of  a  fisherman 
leaving,    in    a    way, 

his    body  to  follow    the    fish   under    water,  and  push  it  into  Ihe  trap  his  hand 
holds  for  it.  " 
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FACSIMILE   OF   OiSE   OF    VAUVEXARGLES     LETTERS 

The  beginning  and  end  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Villevieille. 


DUCLOS  (l'04-1772j.    —    The  personality   of  Duclos    was   complicated.     A 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist  of  Fr.Liter..  21 
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man  of  considerable  wit,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  correct  in  conduct  than  he 
was  affectedly  frank  in  speech.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  as  an  independent 
man  of  letters  ;  and  wilhout  being  affiliated  with  any  parly,  always  managed  to 
draw  his  own  chestnut  out  of  tlie  fire. 

He  belongs  Avilh  Ihe  inoralisis  through  his  Consideralioiis  sur  les  mucars  de  ce 
siecle  (1751).  These  consist  of  short  dissertations,  ])iquant  in  quality,  but  pcr- 
liaps  too  exclusively  appertaining  to  liis  OAvn  litne,  in  wliicli  ho^vever  we  may 
still  learn  about  men  of  the  eighleenlh  century,  as  well  as  mankind  in  general. 

CHAMFORT  (1741-1794).  —  Chamfort  occupied  a  very  prominent  position 
in  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century  because  of  liis  sarcastic  wit  and  his  para- 
doxical misanthropy.  He  was  a  "  mechant,"  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  like 
the  Cleon  of  Cresset.  Tn  his  Maxiines  et  Pensees  he  hits  off  some  vivid  and 
trenchant  speeches  :  "  One  scarcely  imagines  how  much  wit  one  needs  not  to 
be  ridiculous  "  ;  "  The  Avorst  misalliance  is  that  of  the  heart  "  ;  To  be  happy 
in  this  world,  we  must  completely  paralyse  some  parts  of  our  soul  "  :  "  Po- 
verty puts  crime  at  a  discount  ";  "  Laziness  in  a  Avicked  man  is  desirable, 
and  silence  in  a  foolish  one  ".  He  was  unhappy  despite  his  success  in  society, 
and  died  a  victim  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had  wished  for — after  having 
furnished  Sieyes  with  the  title  for  his  brochure  on  the  Third-Estate  (1). 

RIVAROL  (1754-1801).  —  Rivarol,  also,  was  distinguished  in  the  Paris 
salons,  and  during  the  emigration,  in  those  of  Brussels,  Berlin  and  London. 
He  had  wit  of  the  best  kind,  and  as  much  as  an  eighteenth  century  Fienchman 
could  possess,  which  is  saying  much.  He  wrote  in  his  note  books  maxims 
whicli  were  sometimes  profound,  sometimes  piquant:  "  The  people  gives  its 
favour,  never  its  confidence  "  ;  "  Passions  are  the  orators  in  great  assemblies  "  ; 
"  A  little  philosophy  drives  away  religion,  but  much  brings  it  back  again  ". 
Hearing  it  said  of  somebody:  "  He  runs  after  wit  ",  Rivarol  replied  :  "  I  bet 
on  wit  ".  Florian  iiulled  a  manuscript  out  of  his  pocket  :  "  Ah,  Monsieur  ", 
exclaimed  Rivarol,  "    If  you  were  not  known,  you  Avould  be  robbed  !    " 

But  Rivarol  has  other  claims  to  fame  beside  his  wit.  He  wrote,  in  1783,  a 
Discoars  sur  Vuniversalite  de  la  langue  franqaise,  which,  allowing  for  its  date,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  We  have  already  mentioned  him  as  a  journalist. 
—  He  died  in  Berlin. 

III.  —  THE  CRITICS. 

The  greatest  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  VOLTAIRE  who,  in  the 
Prefaces  to  his  ti^agedies,  in  his  Temple  du  gout,  his  Commentaire  sur  Corneille, 

(1)  Morccaux  chois-is,  1st  cycle,  p.  345;  2nd  cycle,  [>.  762. 
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liis  Sii'cle  de  Louis  AVT  and  in  his  Corrcspondance  has  Icfl  a  mass  of  original 
criticism.  His  Ifste  was  narrow,  but  it  represented  that  of  his  time  to  per- 
I'ecfion. 

LA  HARPE  (1739-1803)  had  some  success  as  a  tragic  poet,  but  he  is  espe- 
cially famous  for  liis  "  Coiirs  professes  nl  (he  Lycee  ",  (a  sort  of  lecture  liall), 
from  1786-1798.  Tliese  Lessons  he  collected  later  under  the  title  of  Lycee 
(1799,  9  volumes).  He  also 
wrote  a  Correspondance  lil- 
teraire,  addressed  to  the 
grand  duke  Paul  of  Rus- 
sia, wliich  was  jjublishcd 
from  1801-1807.— La  Har- 
pe  did  not  liave,  properly 
speaiving,  a  critical  mind  ; 
he  was  influenced  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  classical 
taste,  and  his  own  philo- 
sophical or  political  opin- 
ions. But  he  was  the  lirsl 
to  consider  literature  as 
a  whole,  in  its  historical 
development.  Further- 
more, on  Corncille,  Ra- 
cine, Moliere  and  Voltaire 
he  has  left  excellent  com- 
mentaries, and  analyses 
which  are  still  useful  Ho 
read  or  discuss. 


FRERON    (1719-1776)  la  iivupe,  i>j  1788 

first     worked    with    Abbe  From  a  poitiait  by  A    Pujos,  engraved  by  Fr.   Huet. 

Desfontaines,editor  of  the 

Observations  snr  les  ecrils  modrrnes,  and  founded  in  17o4  a  little  review^  L'Annee 
lillrrairc,  which  he  carried  on  unlit  his  dealli.  In  this  rcvicAV  he  Avas  inimical 
to  the  i)hilosophers,  particularly  Yoltiure  who,  in  liis  turn,  did  not  spare  him. 
I'reron  had  in  liim  the  stufT  of  which  a  true  critic  is  made,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  a  journalist.  When  he  was  not  led  astray  by  his  prejudices,  he  judg- 
ed with  firmness  and  decision. — He  was  succeeded  on  VAnnee  liileraire  by 
GeofTroy,  wliom  we  shall  consider  later  on. 

There  were  very   numerous  journals  in  the   eighteenth  century,  but   it  suf- 
fices here  merely  to  indicate  tlieir  impoilance  in  the  history  of  ideas. 
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A    GENIUS 

by  Pierre  Choppavd  (1730-1S09). 


C'rat'rM  iin 


THE    TRAGEDY 

Frieze  desifineJ  by  (Sravelot  and  engraved  \>y  Bacheley. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    THEATRE    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 
TRAGEDY.   —   COMEDY.   —    DRAMA. 


SUMMARY 

I"  CREBILLON  (1675-1762)  produced  Atree  et  Thyesfe  in  1707,  Rhada- 
miste  et  Zenohie  in  171  i,  etc.  His  was  a  strong  talent,  but  lie  liked  subjects 
which  were  both  romantic  and  horrible. 

2"  VOLTAIRE,  from  1718  to  1778,  never  ceased  composing  for  the  theatre.  His 
principal  plays  are  CEdipe  (1718)  Brutus  (1730),  Zaire  (1732),  Alzire  (i7361, 
Merope  (1743),  etc.— In  form  he  is  classical,  and  he  imitated  CorneiUe  and 
Racine.  But  he  extended  the  domain  of  tragedy  by  his  subjects,  the  place 
of  action,  and  the  scenery. 

3"  Among  VOLTAIRE'S  CONTEMPORARIES  were  LA  MOTTE,  DE 
BELLOY,  LEMIERRE,  DUCIS ;  ihe  latter  produced  the  first  adaptations  of 
Shakespeare  (1769-1792). 

4°  IN  COMEDY,  Moliere's  successors  were  REGNARD  (1655-1709),  author  of 
Le  Joueur  (1696);  of  Le  Legataire  universel  (1708),  etc.  His  gaiety  is  charm- 
ing, his  versification  delightful. — DANCOURT  drew  a  witty  picture  of  the 
manners  of  his  time  ;   DUFRESNY  was  clever  at  plots  ; — LE  SAGE  produced  in 
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1709  his  Turcaret,  a  vivid  satire  on  financiers  ; — PI  RON  wrote  La  Metromanie 
in  1738,— GRESSET,  Le  Mechant  in  1747. 

5°  MARIVAUX  (1688-1763)  rejuvenated  comedy  by  his  depiction  of  timid  or 
unconscious  love.  He  gave  first  place  to  feminine  characters.  His  analyses  are 
delicate,  but  direct  and  dramatic,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of  humour.  His 
masterpieces  are  Les  Surprises  de  TAraour  (1722),  Le  Jeu  de  VAmour  et  du 
hasard  (1730),  etc. 

6°  BEAUMARCHAIS  (1732-1799),  very  talei-ted  in  contriving  his  plots,  made 
his  debut  with  a  "  tearful  drama  ''  and  produced  in  Le  Barbier  de  Seville 
(1775)  and  Le  Mariag-e  de  Fig-aro  (1784),  two  masterpieces  of  the  comedy  of 
manners.  The  character  of  Figaro  incarnates  the  people  just  before  the 
Revolution. 

7"  Comedy  became  more  serious  in  the  hands  of  DESTOUCHES  (Le  GZorieux, 
1732),  tearful  with  LA  CHAUSSEE  (Le  Prejuge  A  la  mode,  1735);  DIDEROT 
setforth  his  heory  of  bourg-eois  p.aj^s,  and  wanted  ways  ot  life  to  be  substituted 
for  characters.     His  most  illustrious  disciple  was  SEDAINE. 


I. 


TRAGEDY. 


V.  have  seen  that  Racine's  retirement  in  1677  had  left  tlie 
field  free  to  a  number  of  inferior  writers  of  tragedy. 
Their  works,  applauded  in  their  day,  have  been  forgot- 
ten. But  we  should  mention  the  principal  successful 
tragedies  between  Racine  and  Crebillon:  Tiridale  by 
Campistron  (1691; ;  Medee  by  Longepierre  (1694)  ; 
Mnnlius  by  La  Fosse  (1698),  and  Amasis  by  Lagrange- 
ChanceJ(170l). 


DECORATED  LETTEu  CREBILLON  ''1675-1762).  —  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Cre- 

of  the  xvKi  eentury,  biUon  was,  iu  private  life,   a  very  original  man.     He 

lodged  in  his  barn,  in  the  midst  of  his  favourite 
animals,  smoking  his  pipe.  There  he  mentally  composed  his  tragedies, 
without  setting  down  a  line.  When  his  fifth  act  was  finished,  he  asked  the 
actors  to  hear  it,  and  recited  it  to  them,  and  if  it  was  not  accepted,  he  never 
Avrote  it  down  at  all.  Appointed  royal  censor,  commissioned  to  examine  the 
works  of  his  confreres,  he  was  always  perfectly  equitable,  even  towards  the 
irascible  Voltaire.  The  court  finally  became  his  patron,  and  caused  his  works  to 
be  "  royally  "  printed. 

The  following  mol  is  attributed  to  Crebillon  :  "  Gorneille  has  taken  the 
earth,  Racine,  heaven,  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  hell.  "  His  object  was  not  to 
excite  admiration  or  pity,  but  terror.    His  defect  was  to  seek  this  result  by 
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artificial  means,  which    were  more    romantic    and    melodramatic    than    truly 
tragic. 

In    Airee  et    Thyeste  (1707),  Crcbillon   treats   again  tlic   well-known   horrible 
subject  of  Atroe  revenging    liimsclf  on  liis   brother  Thyeste  by  making  him  eat 


(v.OM.l.DI 


THE   FRENCH  COJIEDIENS 

From  a   painting  by  W'atteau  [1684-1721]  engraved  by  Jean-Michel  Liutard  (1702-1760). 
At  the  front  of  the  stage,  two  actors  in  "  antique  cnslumos,  ";  on  the  right  two 
comic  actors  dressed  in  the  French  faslilon. 


his  own  children  at  a  feast.  In  this  tragedy,  Thyeste  has  but  one  son, 
Plisthene,  a  young  man,  and  at  the  end  there  is  only  one  bloody  scene  ;  but  the 
subject  retains  all  its  horror,  and  is  complicated  by  love  and  romance.  — 
Eledre  (1708)  is  the  least  complicated  and  the  best  of  Crebillon's  tragedies.  He 
attains   sometimes,  in   the   last    two  acts,  to  Corneille's   strength  (1). — Rhadn- 

(1|  Morceaux  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  pp.  705,  768. 
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miste  et  Zenobie  (1711)  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  has  a  few  very  fine  scenes. 
But  what  a  melodrama  !  Rhadamiste,  son  of  Pharasmane,  King  of  Armenia, 
has  married  to  Zenobie ;  but  to  save  her  from  his  enemies,  he  has  al- 
ready stabbed  lier  and  cast  lier  into  the  Araxe  river  ;  after  wlrich,  being  despe- 
rate, he  goes  and  olTers  liis  services  to  tlie  Romans.  Tlic  latter  send  liim  on  a 
mission  to  liis  own  fattier,  Pharasmane.  Rliadamiste  goes  to  the  Armenian  court 
and  speaks  to  the  king,  who  believes  him  to  be  a  stranger.  What  is  tlie  sur- 
prise of  Rhadamiste  to  see  a  woman  living  at  court  under  tlie  name  of  Ismenie, 
who  is  no  otlier  tlian  Zenobie  licrseif  !  Then  follows  inevitable  scene  of  recog- 
nition. But  Zenobie  is  courted  by  Pharasmane  and  by  Arsame,  brother  of 
Rhadamiste  ;  the  latter  carries  her  off,  and  is  followed  and  killed  by  his 
own  father,  who  at  last  recognises  him.  It  is  foreseen  that  Zenobie  will  marry 
Arsame.  This  imbroglio  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  remained  in  I  he 
theatrical  repertory  as  late  as  1830  (1). — Finally,  we  may  cite  Seiniramis  (1717), 
and  Calillna  (iliS),  which  Voltaire  used  in  his  own  Seiniramis  and  his  Rome 
sauvee. 

Crebillon  had  a  true  sense  of  tragic  horror.  His  situations  have  a  frightful 
grandeur  which  recalls  the  fiflli  act  of  Rodogune.  His  style,  often  heavy  and 
obscure,  is  remarkable  for  firmness  and  violence. 

VOLTAIRE.  —  We  have  seen,  in  Voltaire's  biography,  what  a  taste  he  had 
for  the  theati-e.  From  1718  to  1778  he  never  ceased,  llirough  all  the  occupa- 
tions and  vicissitudes  of  a  feverish  life,  composing  tragedies  and  even  co:ncd- 
ies.  He  played  his  pieces  in  his  own  home,  and  pitilessly  forced  his  guests  to 
fill  the  roles.  His  very  considerable  dramatic  work  led  his  contemporaries  to 
rank  him  with  Corneille  and  Racine;  and  several  of  his  plays  remained  in  the 
theatrical  repertory  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nowadays, 
Voltaire's  ^tragedies  are  severely  criticised,  if  not  by  critics,  at  least  by  the 
public,  who  will  no  longer  endure  any  of  them  except  Zaire. 

We  shall  indicate  the  principal  plays,  and  try  to  discover  to  what  extent  Vol- 
taire was  an  innovator  and  a  precursor  of  the  romanticists. 

Voltaire's  Principal  Tragedies. — (Edipe  (1718)  \v;is  ;i  fortunate  beginning;.  Vol- 
taire took  the  subject,  wliich  tiad  already  been  treated  by  Corneille  in  1659,  from  So- 
phocles. He  had  neither  the  courage,  nor  perhaps  the  ambition,  to  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Greek  poet ;  and,  as  Corneille  had  done,  he  used  a  love  intrigue  to  com- 
plicate his  plot.  Here  it  is  Philoctete  who  is  in  love  with  Jocaste.  The  famous  scene 
of  the  "  double  confidence  "  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  (Act.  Ill,  sc.  iv).— Brutus 
(1730)  was  the  first  play  by  Voltaire  in  Avhich  the  inilucnce  of  Sliakespeare  is  percept- 
ible. More  attention  is  given  to  scenic  effect.  The  senators,  "  dressed  in  red  robes,  " 
and  the  lictors,  give  colour  to  the  picture.     The  place  of  action  is  changed,  also  ;  and, 

(1)  MorceaifX  choisis,  ist  cycle,  p.  348. 
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;ibi)ve  all,  a  certain  republican  liberty  breathes  in  the  speeches  of  the  characters.  The 
style  is  strong  and^this  play  represents  Voltaire  at  his  best  (1). — Zaire  (1732)  was  written 
during  a  crisis  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration.  The  subject  is  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  actian  takes  place  in  Jerusalem.  The  sultan  Orosmane  loves 
one  of  his  captives,  Zaire,  who  returns  his  love  ;  and  their  marriage  is  arranged.  But 
(Ml  th;U  same  day,  a  young  Christian  knight,  Xerestan,  lehirns,  bringing  ransom  for 
sc\cral  Christian  captives,  among  whom  is  the  old  l.iisigtiaii,  descctidaul  of  the  Kings 
cif  Jerusalem.  Zaire,  who  knows  nothing  about  her  nwii  liirlli,  except  that  she  was  born 
of  (Christian  French  parents,  recognises  Lusi- 
gnan  as  her  father,  and  Nerestan  as  her  brother. 
SIk;  promises  them  to  be  bapti.scd,  and  to 
renoimce  Orosmane's  love.  The  latter,  troubh^d 
by  Zaire's  hesitation,  which  results  from  her 
not  daring  to  tell  liim  the  truth,  believes  that 
she  has  betrayed  him  in  favour  of  Nerestan. 
lie  slabs  Zaire.  Discovering  his  error,  he  kills 
iiinisclf.  This  brief  analysis  sIioan  s  at  least  that 
the  acliou  ill  Zaire  is  founded  on  sentiments 
and  passions.  The  phases  of  the  plot  follow 
eacli  other  logically.  The  central  situation, 
that  nf  a  young  girl  struggling  between  love 
and  tluty,  has  great  tragic  beauty.  The  style, 
in  spite  of  certain  defects,  has  an  ease  and 
\\armth  wliicli  makes  it  still  enjoyable  on  the 
stage,  if  not  in  the  library.  Shakespearean 
inlluencc  is  again  perceptible,  both  in  the  imit- 
ation of  Othello,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  nation- 
al subject  (2).  —La  Mort  de  Cesar  (1732)  was 
a  cdllege  tragedy,  inspired  also  by  Shakespeare. 
It  ciintains  no  female  cliaracter  and  the  style  is 
\ery  robust,  like  that  n{  Brulus.  its  republican 
sentiments  gave  it  a  sort  of  topicalness  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Revolution;  and  after  the  denoue- 
ment, the  audiences  naturally  added,  "  Vivt;  la 
liherte  !  Vive  la  Republique  !  '"— Alzire  (17;5(;) 
returns  to  the  tragedy  of  passions,  Tlie  action 
is  in  Peru,  llie  governor,  of  which,  Gusman, 
lo\('s  a  young  Peruvian  girl,  Alzire,  in  rJAalry 
\\ith  Zamore,  "■  sovereign  of  the  P(jlozce.  '"' 
Zamore  stabs  his  ri\al,  who  forgi\es  him  and 
dies.  Two  line  old  men  characters,  Monteze, 
fathei-  of  Alzire,  and  Alvarez,  Gusman's  father, 

give  grandeur  and  variety  to  the  subject.  The  general  tone  of  Alzire  is  forced,  and  an 
artificial  warmth  animates  most  of  the  characters  (3).— Mahomet  OU  le  Fanatisme  (1742) 
is  a  philosophical  tragedy.  Mahomet  is  represented  as  an  impostor,  who  makes  a  fanatic 
of  the  young  Seide,  causing  him  to  assassinate  liis  own  father,  Zopire,  sheik  of  Mecca. 
Voltaire's  intention  was  to  incarnate  in  Mahomet  the  founders  of  all  religions.  To  shelter 
himself  from  the  severity  of  the  censor,  he  had  the  audacious  idea  to  dedicate  his  play 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  who  received  this  ironical  homage  very  wittily.  —  Merope  (17'13) 
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MADEMCJISKLI.E    DUCHESN'OIS 

IN  THE  por.E  OF  Alz'ire 

From  (in  original  drawing  by  C'liaiimoiit, 
oiip-aved  bij  Chaponnier. 

This    print,    whicli   dates  from    the  ilrst 
Empire,  shows    the  cvohitibn    of  thea- 
trical costume,  after  Lekain,   under  the 
influence    of   revolutionary    ideas     and 
the  attention  paid  to  local  colour. 


(\)  Murceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  769. 
ii  Morceaiix  rhoiiix,  2nd  cycle,  p.  7S1. 
(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle',  p.  774. 
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has  long  been  regarded  as  Voltaire's  most  classical  play  and  is  one  of  the  eight  plays  in 
the  "  Theatre  classique  "  used  in  French  schools.  The  subject  had  been  handled  in  Italy 
by  Maffei,  with  whom  Voltaire  exchanged  interesting  letters,  and  was  used  later  on  by 
Alt'ieri.  It  is  very  tragical,  and  somevvhat  similar  to  the  situation  in  Andromaque.  Merope, 
widow  of  Gresphonte,  King  of  Messene,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  Polyphonte,  who  has 
taken  possession  of  the  throne, and  is  suspected  of  having  caused  the  death  of  Gresphonte 
But  Merope  has  a  son  Egisthe,  whom  she  keeps  hidden  from  the  usurper,  and  whose 
return  she  is  expecting.  Deceived  by  false  appearances,  she  is  about  to  mistake  her  son 
for  one  of  the  emissaries  sent  to  kill  him,  and  is  on  the  point  of  striking  him  when  she 
recognises  him.  But  Polyphonte  (see  Pyrrhus  in  Andromaque)  will  not  let  Egisthe  live 
unless  Merop(!  marries  him.  The  queen  consents.  Meanwhile,  Egisthe  rushes  to  the 
temple,  kills  the  tyrant,  and  is  pnjclainied  king.  Tlie  action  is  unnatural  but  theatrical; 
the  characters  are  very  little  true  to  life,  except  Merope,  a  type  of  maternal  love  which 
bears  the  trying  comparison  with  Andromaque.  But  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  cold  and 
artihcial  :  and  nowadays  Zaire  is  preferred.  We  should  add  also  L'Orphelin  de  la  Chine 
(1755),  in  which  Voltaire  annexes  another  covntry  to  the  domain  of  tragedy. — Tancrede 
(1760),  a  chivalric  play,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French  theatre  :  it 
was  for  Tancrede  that  the  stage  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  was  at  last  freed  from  the  long 
seats  which  encumbered  it  on  both  sides,  and  reduced  the  action  to  "  a  conversation 
under  a  chandelier.  " 

Voltaire's  Originality  as  a  Tragic  Poet.  —  Voltaire  imitated  bolli  Conieille 
and  Racine;  lie  possesses  neither  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  former  nor  the 
psychological  verity  and  probability  of  the  latter— Of  these  qualities  he  olTers- 
us  only  the  appearances,  and  the  beauties  of  his  dramas  are  specious.  Even  in 
Zaire  and  Merope,  it  is  the  caprice  of  the  author,  and  not  nature,  which  con- 
nects the  incidents  and  brings  about  the  "  coups  de  theatre  ".  As  to  tlie 
style,  if  it  produces  an  illusion  "  under  the  candles  ",  it  cannot  at  all  bear 
serious  crilicism. 

And  yet,  Voltaire's  tragedies  represent  progress,  or  at  least  some  evolution  of 
the  genre  :  1°  under  the  influence  of  Shakespeai-e,  he  introduced  more  move- 
ment into  the  action ;  he  is  fond  of  "  coups  de  theatre.  2°  He  treated  subjects 
which  had  been  ignored  by  his  predecessors  :  civic  duty  in  Brutus  and  La  Mori 
de  Cesar;  religious  fanaticism  in  Mahomet ;  \\\e  conflict  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  in  modern  limes  (Alzlre).  It  is  true  that  he  exceeded  his  rights 
of  philosophy  as  a  subject,  and  that  his  last  pieces  {Les  Lois  de  Minos,  Les 
Guebres,  etc.)  are  nothing  but  theses  in  five  acts. — 3"  Voltaire  varied  the  scenes 
in  action  and  the  nationality  of  his  characters.  Not  dealing  exclusively  with 
Greek  and  lloman  subjects,  he  takes  us  also  to  Jerusalem  {Zaire),  to  Peru 
(Alzire),  to  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century  {Tancrede),  to  Mecca  {Mahomet),  to 
Constantinople  (Irene),  etc.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  troubled  himself 
much  about  local  colour  :  his  Turks,  his  Scythians,  his  Chinese  talk  like  the 
habitues  of  Paris  salons.  But  wo  gather  from  his  correspondence  that  he  asso- 
ciated with  Lekain  and  Mile  Clairon  in  their  efforts  to  reform  stage 
coslumo.^ — 4"  He  often  borrowed  subjects  from  national  history  :  the  crusades 
{Zaire),  chivalry  and  the   Saracens  (Tancrede),  the  Hundred  Years,   War  {Ade- 
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laide  da  Giiesclin).     In  this  respect,  again,  he  shook  off  the  classic  yoke,  and 
foretold  an  approaching  transformation  of  the  genre  — 5"  He  reformed  scenery, 
and,  though  he   respected   the  three  unities,   he  began    to   attach  importance 
to  scenery  and  accessories 
(Brutus,    Tancrede,   Semira- 
mis).     In  the  latter  play  he 
makes  llie  ghost  of  Ninus 
come  out  of  his  tomb  ;  but 
in  Tancrede  he  foresaw  the 
danger  of  having  a  scaffold 
on  the   stage,   and  refused 
Mile  Clairon's  demand  for 
one.     He  fell  that  this  ra- 
ther romantic  tragedy  might 
easily  fall  to  melodrama. 


VOLTAIR  E'S    CON 
TEMPORARIES.      - 

Among  the  tragedies  which, 
along  with  Voltaire's,  were 
the  most  applauded,  must 
be  recalled  :  Ines  de  Castro 
(17-23)  by  La  Motte,  who 
made  all  Paiis  weep;  Didon 
(1734)  by  Lefranc  de  Pom- 
pignan,  which  was  still  in 
the  repertory  under  the  Em- 
pire ;  Mahomet  U  (1739),  by 
Lanoue;  Iphigenie  en  Tau- 
ride  (1757)  by  Guimond  de 
Ja  Touche;  Le  Siege  de  Ca- 
lais (1705)  by  de  Belloy,  a 
tragedy  which  was  acclaim- 
ed as  a  national andpatriol- 
ic  work  and  was  produced 

everywhere,  even  in  the  garrisons;  and  by  this  same  author,  Gabriel  de  Vergy 
(1777),  a  mediaeval  subject,  melo-dramatic  ;  La  Veuve  du  Malabar  {illO)hy  Le- 
mierre,  a  type  of  the  pseudo-oriental  and  philosophical  tragedy. 


LEK.AIN  IN  HIS  ROLE  OF  Gengis-KhuH. 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Castelle,  and 
enyravcd  by  Levesque  {i70o). 

Tliis  picture  represents  the  actor  in  the  costume  designed 
b}'  liimself  for  Voltaire's  tragedy 


DUCIS  (1733-1816)  must  be  classed  apart,  as  he  made,  for  the  Theatre- 
Franyais,  the  Ihst  adaptations  from  Shakespeare.  Duels  did  not  know  English. 
He  constructed  from  Shakespeare's  plays,  singular  tragedies  which  were  neither 
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classical  nor  romantic  and  on  the  whole  remarkably  poor  :  Hamlet  (1769;,  Romeo 
et  Juliette  (•I77"i\  Le  Roi  Lear  (1783),  Macbeth  (1784),  Othello  (1792).  But  he  was 
an  initiator.  French  society  knew  nothing  but  these  reductions  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  even  after  1830  still  enjoyed  them.  Voltaire,  who  had  contributed, 
by  his  Lellres  Philosophiqaes  and  by  his  prefaces  to  Brutus  and  La  Mori  de  Cesar, 
to  introduce  Shakespeare  to  the  French,  and  who  believed  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  him — in  Zaire,  Eriphile,  Seiniramis — all  that  he  could  possibly 
lend  to  a  French  audience,  received  witli  scorn  and  almost  fury  Ducis'  pieces, 
and  Letourncur's  translation  (1776).  On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  Memoire  to 
the  French  Academy. 


II.   —  COMEDY.      MOLIERE'S  DISCIPLES. 

The  following  writers  may  be  classified  as  continuators  of  Moliere  :  Regnard, 
Dancourt,  Dufresny,  Le  Sage,  Piron,  Cresset. 

REGNARD  (1655-1709).  —  As  to  date,  and  even  as  to  his  talent,  Regnard 
seems  lo  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  customary  to  place  him 
in  the  eighteenth.  Born  in  Paris,  and  well  educated,  he  began  at  the  age  of 
about  seventeen  to  travel,  going  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  Algeria,  (not  alto- 
gether of  his  own  accord,  as  he  was  captured  by  pirates  and  retained  as  a 
prisoner,  an  adventure  which  he  recounted  in  a  short  novel.  La  Provenrale), — 
then  to  Holland,  Sweden  and  Lapland  {Voyage  en  Laponie).  After  this  he  led 
the  life  of  an  amiable  epicure  in  his  chateau  de  Crillon,  near  Dourdan,  where 
he  died  of  an  attack  of  indigestion. 

We  must  class  apart,  in  the  very  considerable  work  of  this  facile  writer,  the 
pieces  or  rough  sketches  which  he  composed  for  the  Italian  players  until  1697. 
A  few  of  them,  in  spile  of  their  buffoonery,  possess  delicate  and  profound 
humour.  Uegnard  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais— with  a  short  and 
charming  one  act  play  in  prose  :  Atlendez-moi  sous  Vorme  (1694) ;  after  which 
he  produced  La  Serenade,  in  prose  (1695),  and  Le  Hal  (1696)  in  verse.  His  first 
great  work  dates  from  this  same  year,  Le  Joueur.  Afterwards  came  Le  Distrait 
(1697),  Le  Retour  imprevu  (1700)  (1),  Les  Folies  amoureuses  (1704),  Les  Menechmes 
(1705),   and  Le  Legataire  universel  (1708). 

Le  Joueur  is  almost  a  character  comedy  ;  it  is  certainly,  and  above  every- 
thing, a  comedy  of  manners.  Gaming  had  become  the  greatest  vice  of  French 
society.  From  the  court  to  the  most  modest  bourgeois  salon  everybody 
played  and  got  ruined.  But  in  the  choice  of  the  principal  character  we  feel 
the  dilference  between  a  profound  observer  like  Moliere  and  an  "  entertainer  " 

(1)  Morceaux  choitsis,  2nd  cycle,  p,  7S5. 
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likt'  Ucgiiard.  Rognard's  gamester  is  a  young  man,  Valere  ;  he  loves  Ange- 
lique,  but  especially  when  he  has  just  lost  at  cards,  and  realises  the  necessity 
for  making  a  rich  marriage  ;  when  he  wins,  he  feels  sufficienlly  happy,  and 
forgets  Angelique.  To  change  a  run  of  bad  luck,  he  lias  pawned  a  picture 
surrounded  by  diamonds,  whicli  his  fiancee  had  given  him.  Angelique  heard 
of  this,  llie  marriage  is  i)r()ken 
oir,  and  ^alere  returns  to  his 
cards  and  dice. — There  is  no 
moral  depth  in  the  piece,  in 
which  Valere's  passion  has  no 
otlier  result  but  to  prevent  his 
marrying  Angelique,  whom  lie 
does  not  love.  But  llegnard 
lias  all  llie  same,  seized  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a 
gambler,  absorbed  and  incor- 
rigible in  his  vice,  and  a  victim 
of  a  sort  of  fatality.  The  inci- 
dental characters  are  amusing: 
Hector,  the  valet ;  the  mar- 
quis "  sauteur."  the  countess  ; 
the  costumer.  Mine  La  Res- 
source,  etc. 

Le  Legalaire  universel  is  the 
gayest  of  Regnard's  comedies, 
and  justifies  Boileau's  witti- 
cism :  "  11  n'est  pas  mediocre- 
nient  plaisant.  "  Old  Geronte 
is  ill.  He  is  urged  to  make  his 
will  in  favour  of  his  nepliew 
Eraste,  who  is  in  love  with  An- 
gelique. To  force  him  to  dis- 
inherit a  nephew  in  Norman- 
dy, and  a  niece  in  the  Maine,  Eraste's  valet,  Crispin,  disguises  himself,  and  plays 
the  part  of  these  two  persons  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  disgust  the  old  man,  who 
declares  that  Eraste  shall  be  his  residuary  legatee,  and  asks  for  two  notai'ies  to 
be  sent  to  liim.  Unfortunately,  Geronlc  falls  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  intestate.  Crispin  lliiiiks  of  anolhei'  trick.  He  puts  on 
the  old  man's  cap  and  dressing-gown,  has  the  notaries  ushered  in,  and  dic- 
tates his  will,  profiting  by  the  occasion  to  leave  a  rather  generous  share  of  the 
property  to  himself  and  the  chambermaid,  Lisette.  •  The  notaries  being  gone, 
Cieroule  revives  ;  and   they  have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  to  him  that  he 
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From  the  portrait  painted  by  Hyacinthe  Iligaiid 

(1659-1743) 

and  engraved  by  .Alexandre  Tardieu. 
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has  made  his  will,  and  that  it  is  lethargy  that  depi'ived  him  of  his  memory. 
The  play  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Eraste  and  Angelique  (1). — This  piece 
must  be  considered  as  a  humorous  vaudeville,  of  the  Labiche  or  Alexandre 
Bissoti  genre.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  raise  any  question  of  morals,  as 
Rousseau  did,  with  regard  to  Le  Legataire,  or  seriously  to  criticise  the  rascality 
of  Crispin. 

Above  all,  Rcguard  is  a  delightful  writer.  Varied,  picturesque,  full  of  fire, 
his  versification  is  better  than  Moliere's,  but  in  the  same  way  that  La  Bruyerc's 
style  excels  that  of  Bossuet.  Regnard*s  art  is  exquisite  :  but  we  feel  its  pucs- 
ence  too  much. 

DANCOURT  (1061-1725;  was  at  first  an  actor  :  then,  from  4685  to  1718,  he 
composed  a  number  of  plays,  almost  all  on  some  special  occasion.  Le  Cheva- 
lier a  la  mode  (1087)  is  a  piquant  and  true  criticism  of  a  class  of  society  in 
which  the  wish  to  acquire  a  fortune,  and  especially  to  enjoy  it,  provokes  all 
kinds  of  dishonest  or  ridiculous  actions  ; — Les  Bourgeoises  de  qualite  (i700j 
completes  the  preceding  comedy,  and  contains  excellently  drawn  types  of  par- 
venus who  ruin  themselves  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ("2), — La  Loterie  (1697; 
and  Les  Agioleurs  (1710)  are  true  human  documents; — La  Maison  de  cainpagne 
(1688)  is  a  witty  satire  on  parasites,  and  has  been  compared  to  Victorien  Sar- 
dou's  jVos  Inliines. — Dancourt,  then,  had  the  merit  of  presenting  to  his  contem- 
poraries a  vivid  and  witty  satire  upon  their  new  characteristics;  but  his  very 
timeliness  caused  his  works  to  go  soon  out  of  fashion,  and  now  they  are  under- 
estimated both  as  to  subject  and  form. 

DUFRESNY  (1648-1724;  is  interesting  because  of  the  always  original  situa- 
tions he  knew  how  to  invent,  and  for  his  spirited  dialogue.  His  mo.'^t  attrac- 
tive plays  are:  V Esprit  de  contradiction  (1700),  Le  Double  Veuvage  (1702;,  La 
Reconciliation  norniande(\ll\)).  His  Amusements  serieux  el  comiques  d'un  Siamois 
may  have  given  Montesquieu  the  idea  and  background  for  his  Lettres  Per- 
sanes. 

LE  SAGE  (1668-1747;,  famous  especially  for  his  Gil  Bias,  wrote  what  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Turcaret,  in  1709. 
The  play,  in  prose,  was  written  against  the  financiers  and  partisans,  who  enrich- 
ed themselves  at  the  expense  of  tlie  country  and  of  the  public  Treasury. 
Turcaret,  the  hero,  is  both  a  fool  and  a  roue.  He  courts  a  baroness,  who  accepts 
his  presents  without  scruple,  only  to  give  them  to  the  chevalier  whose  valet 
steals  some  of  them.  Ft  is  a  "  ricochet  of  tlxe  most  amusing  rascalities.  " 
M.  Turcaret,  so  generous  to  the  baroness,  prosecutes  his  poor  debtors  till  they 

(1)  Morccaux  c/to/.s/s,  1st  r.yclo.  p.  301 :  2nil  cycle,  p.  788 

(2)  Mofccaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  'iW. 
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arc  mined,  and  at  last  is  ruinod  himself.  The  vahie  of  this  comedy  lies  less 
in  th?  plot  than  in  the  realism  of  the  situations,  the  sentiments  and  style.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  plays  in  which  the  question  of  money  is  dealt  wilh.  Le  Sage 
was  a  true  heir  of  Moliere  both  as  an  observer  and  moralist ;  and  Turcaret 
ranks  iiamediately  after  L'Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  genlilhomine  (1). 

PIRON  (168'J-1773).  —  The  numerous  and  willy  comedies  which  Piron  wrote 
for  the  Tliedtre  de  la  foire  have  been  forgot  ten,  and  now  people  only  read,  for 
its  facile  and  piquant  style,  his  La  Melromanie  (1738).  Doranle  loves  Lucile, 
daughter  of  Francaleu  ;  bul  Ihe  latter,  who  has  a  mania  for  writing  verse, 
prefers  Damis,  a  wit,  for  his  son-in-law.  Tiianks  to  the  stratagems  of  Baliveau, 
an  uncle  from  Toulouse,  Doranle  succeeds  in  marrying  Lucile. 

CRESSET  (1709-1777).  —  Besl  known  as  the  author  of  the  charming 
badinage,  Vert-Vert,  Gressel  had  great  success  with  Le  Mechant  (1747).  The 
hero  of  this  comedy,  Cleon,  le  mechant,  deserveslhe  name  for  iiis  lack  of  heart, 
his  moral  scepticism,  and  his  art  t»f  making  mischief  among  people  "  for  fun.  " 
He  tries  to  make  trouble  in  Ihe  home  of  Florise,  and  prevent  the  marriage  of 
Chloe,  liis  daughter,  with  Valere,  but  is  unmasked  by  Lisetle.  Le  Mechant  is 
written  in  a  charming  style,  and  some  of  the  lines  are  celebrated  :  "  She  has 
pretty  eyes  for  provincial  ones  ";  "  The  wit  one  wishes  to  iiave  spoils  all  the 
wit  one  has.  " 


III.  _  MARIVAUX  AND  BEAUMARCHAIS. 


MARIVAUX  (1688-17G3).  —  Born  in  Paris,  and  an  h:djilur  of  Ihe  most 
famous  salons,  Marivaux  Avas  a  novelist,  a  moralist  and  a  lumiorous  writer. 
We  liave  already  studied  him  as  a  novclisi  (i).  As  moralist,  he  edited  ])ublic- 
alioMS  imitated  from  Addison,  particularly  L<?  Sp<'c/rj/^Ajr  //YauYz/.s  ( l7'2'2-!""23). 
As  dramatic  author,  after  having  composed  his  Iragedy  of  Annihnl,  \w  worked 
for  the  Italian  Ihealre,  producing  at  first  onl\  satirical  pieces.  This  partof  his 
work  is  the  least  known,  bul  is  iidiMcsling  for  its  boldness  and  variety,  lie  made 
his  i-eal  debut  with  Arlequin  poll  par  VAniour  (1720),  AvhicIiAvas  soon  followed  by 
his  masterpieces.  La  Surprise  de  ramour  (17-2  2),  La  Double  Inconstance  (17''23),  an- 
other Surprise  de  Vaniour  (1727),  Le  Jea  de  Vamour  et  da  hasard  (1730),  Le  Legs 
(1736;,  Les  Faasses  Confidences  (1737),  and  L'Epreiive  (\liO). 

(1)  MofCfioiiX  choiais,  2n'l  cyile,  ji.  S02, 
^2)Cf.,  J)    640. 
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Marivaux  was  bold  and  original.  People  Avere  tired  of  imitations  of  Mol'ere 
and  of  traditional  comic  conventions.  Marivaux  deliberately  made  love  his  sub- 
ject. Doutbless,  love  entered  into  the  plots  of  all  the  comedies,  but  only  as 
an  clement  and  never  as  the  main  interest.  On  the  contrary,  tragedy,  espe- 
cially Racine's,  had  deepened  the  analysis  of  love.  Now,  Marivaux  divined 
that  love  could  be  interesting  Avilliout  being  either  tragic  or  insipidly  gallant. 
"With  astonishing  accuracy  in  his  choice  of  the  psychological  moment,  he  por- 
trays the  troubles  of  first 
love  in  timid,  sensitive  or 
proud  hearts,  througli  all 
Iheir  mosi  delic.ite  nuances. 
A  nd  though  he  avoided  excit- 
ing laughler  al  the  expense 
of  this  always  virtuous  and 
sincere  love,  he  charmed  all 
those  who  love,  have  loved 
or  will  love,  by  the  pene- 
Iralion  and  accuracy  of  his 
analysis.  He  said  himself: 
"  1  have  searched  out  in  the 
human  heart  all  those  shel- 
ters in  which  timid  love  may 
hide  itself,  and  the  object  of 
all  my  comedies  is  to  make 
it  issue  forth.  " 

The  result  is  that  in  Mari- 
vaux's  plays  the  principal 
roles  are  feminine,  and  in 
this  connection  it  has  been 
justly  observed  that  Mari- 
vaux is  to  Moliere  what  Ra- 
cine was  to  Corneille.  His 
women  form  a  harmonious  and  varied  gallery  of  portraits,  and  replace,  by  their 
modest  and  elegant  demeanour,  Hieir  restrained  and  sincere  language,  and  their 
ideal  of  simple  virlue  and  honest  happiness,  some  of  the  shrewd  bourgeoises 
and  young  girls  of  Dancourt  and  Regnard. 

La  Surprise  de  Vainour  (17"2"2j  shows  us  how  Lelio  and  liu^  countess,  brought 
into  relationship  by  the  necessary  discussion  about  the  establishment  of 
tlieir  servants,  begin  to  love  each  other  without  avowing  it,  then  confess 
it,  and  finally  marry. — Le  Jeu  de  Vamour  et  du  hasard  (1734)  begins  like  a 
charming  vaudeville  :  Silvia,  expecting  a  visit  from  her  suitor,  Dorante, 
asks   permission    of  her   father  to  exchange    clothes   with  her   maid,  so   as  to 
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observe  incognito  her  future  husband;  but  Dorante,  on  his  part,  has  thought  of 
wearing  (he  livery  of   his  lackey,  Pas{[uin,  for  the    same    purpose.     A    piquant 
situition  vcsulls.     The  spectator  follows  wilh  sympathetic  curiosity  the  progress 
of  Silvia's  involunlary  love  for  this  rare  valet,  and  of  Dorantc's  for  this  strange 
chamberniaid.     I'lie  doidde  recognition   is  vei  y    wittily   developed,  and  Silvia's 
mot  :    "  I    see   clearl>    with 
my  heart   "  is  one  of  Mari- 
vaux's  happiest  hits  (1). — 
Les  Fausses  Confide nres  le- 
sumes  to   some  exietd    llic 
subject  of  La  Surprine  ;  the 
analysis  of   the  senlimenls 
which     draw     together,    in 
spile  of  themselves,  and  foi- 
llieir    liappiness,  Araminle 
and    Dorante,     is     exquis- 
ite.    In  VE[trenve  there    is 
a  charming  type   of  young 
girl,    Angciiquc  ;    and    llie 
same  piece  coidains  tiie  role 
of   master   Blaise,    a   crafly 
jieasant,  tlie  comic  ciualily 
of  which  is  very  natural  ("2). 
It  is  not  to  be  suppos^'d, 
however,    that    Marivaux 
lacks  a    sense    of    luimoui-. 
He   excels    particularly    in 
representing  the  charmingly 
ridiculous    confusion    into 
which    the    "  surprises    of 
love"  throw  his  characters. 
Then    he   portrays   wittily, 
and  wilh  a  certain  sense  of 
"realism,    his    lackeys,    pe- 
dants, peasants,  etc.     Even 

to   day  the  Jeu  de  Vainoiir  el  du  hasard    ciiarms  I  he  spectator,   and  invariably 
excites  laughter. 

Marivaux  wrote  in  a  supple  and  delicate  style,  without  either  smartness  or 
weakness.  His  manner  is  dramatic ;  it  has  animat  ion ,  and  sureness  in  noting  nuan- 
ces.It  was  not  Marivaux,  only  his  imitators,  who  were  guilty  of  "  marivaudage.  " 
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From  a  drawinf;-  ot  the  Will  centniv.  litliographc'd  at  tlie 
beginninfT  of  the  XIX 


(1)  Morceaiix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  811  ;  1st  cycle,  p.  372. 

(2)  Morceau       huisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  372. 
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BEAUMARCHAIS  (1732-1799).  —  A  Parisian,  the  son  of  a  clock-maker, 
and  evenlually  a  clock-maker  himself,  Beaumarcliais  slipped  into  court  as  music 
master  to  the  royal  ladies  ;  later,  he  became  a  nobleman  and  a  diplomat. 
His  life  Avas  a  succession  of  more  or  less  doubtful  enterprises,  from  all  of 
which  he  drew  profit.  He  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  lost  it  during  the 
Revolution,  exiled  himself,  rclurniMl,  and  died  [)oor.  Of  all  his  suits-at-la\v 
(and  lie  had  many),  the  most  famous  is  tlie  one  lie  brought  against  a  ccilain 
Goezinan  and  to  which  we  owe  his  Memoires,  a  masterpiece  among  jiamphlets. 
But  he  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  dramalic  works,  which  arc  :  Eugenie,  Les 
Deux  Amis,  Le  Barhier  de  Seville,  Le  Manage  de  Figaro,  La  Mere  Coupable,  and 
an  opera  libretto,  Tarare. 

Le  Barhier  de  Seville  (1775)  was  first  played  in  five  acts,  and  hissed.  Beau- 
marcliais suppressed  the  last  act,  and  said  to  the  audience  :  "  Nous  nous  soinmes 
mis  en  quatre  pour  vous  plaire.  ''  The  piece  then  met  with  brilliant  success, 
and  has  never  been  dropped  from  the  standard  repertory.  It  is  the  eternal 
story  of  the  duping  of  the  old  guardian  ;  but  the  adventures  of  Bartholo,  from 
whom  count  Almaviva  steals  Rosine,  would  not  be  so  interesting  without  the 
vital  character  of  Figaro.  This  barber,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Renart,  Pathelin 
and  Panurge,  the  everlasting  intriguer,  exploiting  Bartholo  his  customer,  and 
rallying  him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  robbed,  serving  the  count  with  obse- 
quious good-nalnre  while  at  the  same  time  peppeiing  the  nobility  with  epi- 
grams, is  the  type  of  the  jealous  and  clever  plebeian  who  scents  the  Revolut- 
ion. The  action,  in  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  reveals  a  skilful  hand,  and  an  abso- 
lutely sure  dramalic  instinct  (1). — Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  written  and  read  to  the 
actors  in  1781,  was  not  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  until  1784,  when,  thanks 
to  the  count  d'Artois,  Louis  XlV's  consent  Avas  gained.  This  time  Beaumar- 
chais  did  not  limit  himself  to  a  few  epigrams:  he  held  a  brief  against  the 
nobility,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Figaro,  a  genuine  tribune,  he  denounced  and 
stigmatised  its  vices,  and  held  it  up  to  hatred  and  scorn. 

The  great  lords  were  Ihe  first  to  recognise  themselves  and  to  applaud,  which 
shows  the  strange  extent  of  their  clear-sightedness,  Iheir  blindness  and  their 
cynicism  (2). — La  Mere  Coupable  (1792)  completes  Ihe  trilogy.  Here  we  find 
Figaro  in  his  old  age,  the  countess  (Rosine)  ^a  prey  to  remorse,  etc.  This  tearful 
drama  has  not  survived  its  first  temporary  success. 

In  the  case  of  Beaumarchais,  it  is  the  personality  of  the  author  which  plays 
the  chief  role  in  his  comedies  ;  it  is  his  ideas,  his  theories  and  his  hatreds 
which  are  applauded.  Beaumarchais  was  Figaro.  But  though  lie  wrote  pro- 
pagandist plays,  that  is,  pamphlets  in  dialogue,  he  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  skill  of  a  true  dramatist.  He  knew  marvellously  well  how  to 
(Construct  a  plot,  to  create  a  situation  and  make  use  of  it,  how  to  evolve  unfore 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  821. 

(2)  Morceaux  choish,  2nd  cycle,  p.  825. 
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seen  and  probable  incidents,  lo  amuse  Uic  spectator  with  charming  scenic 
details,  and  to  make  his  characters  speak  according  lo  nature,  even  though  he 
too  often  made  them  speak  his  own  mind. — Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  is  arranged 
in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  wilh  that  professional  mastery  which  the 
Scribes  and  Sardous  had  only  to  follow.  — As  to  the  style,  it  has  not  a  single 
wrinkle,  and  has  retained  all  its  freshness  and  strength.  Nolhing  was  ever 
written  more  direct,  more  pointed,  or  which  can  pass  more  quickly  over  the 
footlights.  11  might  be  said  that  Beaumarchais  overdoes  witticisms;  but  was 
jiot  everybody  witty  in  the  society  he  painted? 

He  was,  then,  the  true  precursor  of  modern  comedy.  By  his  dexterity,  his 
clean-hitting  style,  his  transformation  of  the  stage  into  a  tribune,  by  the  auda- 
city and  imiierlinence  of  his  mots,  he  foretold  the  greatest  dramatists  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

IV.  —  TEARFUL  COMEDY,  AND  1  HE  BOURGEOIS  PLAY. 

Jn  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  those  genres  which  were  loo  much 
exploited  tended  to  dissolve  and  intermingle.  Comedy,  too  comical,  in  the 
most  superficial  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  hands  of  Regnard,  Dancourt  and 
Dufresny,  tended  to  become  drama  with  Lc  Sage.  But  the  lalter,  as  Moliere 
had  done,  avoided  Ihe  shallows  of  melodrama.  On  the  contrary,  Deslouches 
and  La  Chaussec  came  very  near  them. 

DESTOUCHES  (1680-1704),  who  is  said  lo  have  been  an  actor,  became 
secretary  to  the  French  embassy  in  Switzerland  and  England.  He  knew  English 
comedy,  and  caught  from  it  a  taste  for  morality  and  effects.  His  principal 
plays  are  Le  Philosophe  marie  (1727),  Le  Glorieiix  (il^'i),  Le  Dissipaleiir  (1736; 
and  Ln  Faiisse  Agnes  (1736). 

Le  Glorieux  is  a  comedy  with  a  very  slight  comic  element,  in  which  tirades 
are  numerous,  and  which  resembles  some  tale  drawn  from  La  Morale  en 
action.  The  Count  de  Tufieres  is  a  haughty  personage  Avhose  father  is  ruined, 
and  who  would  like  to  marry  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  rich  Lisimon.  Lycandre, 
the  count's  father,  appears  just  at  the  moment  when  his  son  has  denied  him, 
and  has  heaped  up  lies  to  strengthen  belief  in  his  brilliantfortune.  The  father 
compels  his  sou  lo  kneel  before  him,  and  forgives  him.  The  play  is  compli- 
cated by  a  recognilion  i)etween  the  count  and  Liselie  (1).  —  Deslouches'  style 
is  clear  and  correct;  but  lacks  vivacity. 

LA  CHAUSSEE  ( 1692-1 75 ij  was  the  inventor  of  the comeV/j'e /armoyfl/ife.  This 
lime,  there  is  no  question  al  all  of  making  the  audience  laugh.  We  find  in  Le 
Prejuge  a  la  mode  (1735),  in  Melanide  (1741;,  etc.  banal  situations,  handled  in  a 
laborious  style,  with  sentimental  tirades  concerning  social  duties.     La  Chaussee, 

(1)  Mo^xcaux  chuisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  368. 
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sometimes  touches  upon  bold  subjects,  but  never  realises  their  depth.  ^Nowadays 
he  seems  insipid,  because  he  is  neither  humorous  nor  tragical,  but  simply 
boresome.     And  Voltaire   said  that   all  the   genres   are   good,  except  this  one. 

DIDEROT  (1713-1784).  —  This  Jack-of-all-trades  also  spoke  his  word  on 
the  drama,  and  created  a  new  genre,  the  bourgeois  play,  which  is  simply  the 
tearful  comedy  Avritten  in  prose. — He  set  forth  his  theories  in  the  Entreliens 
published  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  play,  Le  Fits  nalarel  (1757j,  and  in  some 
Discours  sur  In  poesie  drainalique,  addressed  to  Grimm.  In  1758  he  produced 
his  second  drama,  Le  Pere  de  fainille. 

Diderot's  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  this  genre  is  sound,  lietwocn  comedy 
which  makes  us  laugh,  and  tragedy  which  makes  us  weep,  between  absurdities 
and  passions  of  an  exceptional  character,  there  is  room  for  a  kind  of  play 
wliich  would  represent  ordinary  average  life,  men's  normal  sentiments  accord- 
ing to  their  social  condition.  Diderot  Ihouglit  that  the  depiction  of  great 
characters  had  been  exhausted  ;  that  it  had  been,  besides,  always  more  or  less 
abstract,  and  that  the  theatre  should  be  brought  back  to  the  true  and  the  natur- 
al. He  would  have  the  social  condition  of  the  characters  more  conci'cle  and 
more  real ;  a  father,  a  mother,  a  judge,  a  merchant,  a  workman  are  all  inter- 
esting if  presented  in  situations  where  their  natural  duties  are  disturbed  by 
some  temptation  or  trial.  Furthermore,  they  could  be  shown  in  their  own 
homes,  with  the  bearing,  hobbies  and  deformations  proper  to  each  social  con- 
dition.— This  idea  had  already  been  conceived  by  Moliere  and  Dancourl.  Hut 
what  would  a  social  condition  be  without  a  type,  since  the  condition  is  only 
interesting  because  of  the  character  of  the  individual?  A  banker  is  not  dram- 
atic. Hut  if  he  is  a  gambler,  or  has  too  weak  a  will,  or  is  ambitious,  then  a 
conflict  can  arise  between  his  condition  and  his  character,  and  a  drama  is 
developed.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  character  gains  by  being  placed  inits  own 
social  condition. 

Diderot  advocated  the  progression  of  the  drama  by  tableaux,  and  maintained 
that  pantomime  could  often  be  substituted  for  words.  He  himself  overdid  the 
use  of  suspended,  mifinished  meaning  in  his  grandiloquent  prose. 

SEDAINE  (1719-1797)  is  the  dramatist  who  has  most  successfully  realised 
Diderot's  theories.  His  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir  (1765)  portrays  the  milieu  of 
rich  eighteenth  century  merchants.  M.  Vanderk  marries  his  daughter,  Sophie, 
to  a  magistrate.  His  son  has  just  had  a  quarrel  with  a  young  officer  who  slan- 
dered merchants  generally,  and  young  Vanderk  is  to  fight  a  duel  with  him  on 
the  day  of  his  sister's  marriage.  The  father  conceals  his  anxiety,  i-eceives  his 
guests  as  usual,  and  is  talking  with  the  father  of  the  officer  when  the  old 
steward,  Antoine,  announces,  with  suitable  caution,  that  his  son  is  dead.  The 
scene   is    poignant    in    its  restraint.     Fortunately,    Antoine    has    been    mis- 
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luketi,  and  all  ends  wuli.  in  lliis  piece  appears  the  chaniiiag  Vicloriue,  Aii- 
toine's  daughter,  who  ingenuously  loves  Vanderk's  son.  Later  on,  George  Sand 
took  this  "  projil  perdu  "  and  made  of  it  Le  Manage  de  Victorine. 

Sedaine  also  wrote  some  comic-opera  libretti,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  Richard  Ceear  de  Lion,  for  which  G retry  composed  the  music.  Among 
those  who  exaggerated  the  plan  of  the  bourgeois  drama  to  the  point  of  absurd- 
ity was  Louis-Sebastien  Mercier,  who  published  in  1773  a  curious  Essai  sur 
Varl  dramatique,  and  had  several  of  his  dramas  acted,  of  which  the  realism 
was  somewhat  ridiculous. 

We  should  be  surprised,  perhaps,  did  we  not  find  among  the  humorous 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  centiu-y  the  name  of  the  wittiest  writer  of  that  time, 
Voltaire.  He  did,  in  fact,  write  several  comedies,  the  principal  ones  being  : 
L'Indiscret  (1726),  UEnfanl  Prodigue  (llSo),  Nanine  (1749),  and  L'Ecossaise  (1760). 
But  Voltaire  gives  his  own  mind  to  all  his  personages,  and  does  not  know'  how 
to  observe  manners  or  draw  character. 
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CHAPTEU    IX. 

DIDACTIC    AND    LYRIC     POETRY. 
ANDR^     CHENIER. 


SUMMARY 

r  AMONG  THE  DIDACTIC  POETS  WERE  :  LOUIS  RACINE,  SAINT-LAMBERT, 
ROUGHER ;—  among  the  satirical  :  GRESSET  and  GILBERT;  among  the  fabul- 
ists, FLORIAN. 

2°  LYRIC  POETRY  :  J.-B.  ROUSSEAU  (1671-1714),  very  famous  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is  now  unjustly  forgotten;  he  has  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
rhythm,  but  his  language  has  grown  dull.— L£  FRANC  DE  POMPIGNAN, 
PARNY  and  LEBRUN. 

3°  ANDRE  CHENIER  (1762-1794)  published  hardly  anything  during  his  lifetime 
except  political  articles  in  the  Journal  de  Pans.  He  was  arrested  and  executed 
in  1794;  and  his  works  appeared,  in  an  abbreviated  edition,  in  1819.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  brought  out  about  i860. — He  left  some  Elegies  in  eighteenth 
century  taste,  some  bucoliques  and  idylles,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  exquis- 
ite artist  and  an  original  writer  of  verse  ;  some  fragments  of  a  long  poem  on 
nature,  Hermes,  with  a  preface,  L'Invention  ;  some  iambes  or  satiric  verses 
on  his  executioners,  his  finest  and  most  personal  work. — Chenier  was  not  so 
much  the  ancestor  of  the  romanticists  as  of  Parnassians  like  Leconte  de  Lisle 
and  Sully  Prudhomme. 
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DECOH  V  1  lilP    LETTER 

of  the  XV. II   century. 


HE  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  poetic  century.  Reason- 
ing had  not  banished  reason  from  poetry,  but  had 
banished  its  inspiration.  There  was  but  one  genuine 
poet  before  Andre  Chenier,  Rousseau.  However,  poet- 
asters were  numerous,  and  in  tlie  course  of  their  im- 
mensely productive  work  tliey  occasionally  fell  by 
accitlent  isito  poetry. 


I. 


DIDACTIC  AND  SATIRIC  POETRY. 


We  could  almost  judge  of  llie  lack  of  poetic  sense 

in  any  century  by  the  number  of  its  didactic  poems. 

Is  it  nol,   iiideod,  a  singular  idea  to  trouble  one's  mind  to  put  into  verse  what 

plain  prose  can  express  much  better  ?     It  is  here,  forsooth,  that  the  best  verse 

has  lo  l)e  "  as  fine  as  prose.  " 


LOUIS  RACINE  (I692-17G3)  was  the  last  of  Jean  Racine's  children  (1).  A 
good  man,  and  as  modest  as  tlie  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  should  be,  he 
himself  became  a  poet  by  vocation.  His  first  work.  La  Grace  (four  cantos, 
17'20)  is  interesting  in  proving  tliat  Louis  Racine  liad  been  brought  up  in  tlie 
most  fervent  Jansenism.  He  publislied,  some  twenty  years  later,  La  Reliyion 
(six  cantos,  174'2),  very  superior  lo  the  preceding  work.  It  is  without  doubt 
inuch  less  poetic  than  Chateaubriand's  prose,  but  it  is  elegant,  and  artistic.  — 
Louis  Racine's  best  claim  on  our  gratitude  is  the  Memoires  he  has  left  on  the  life 
of  liis  father. 

SAINT-LAMBERT  (1716-1803),  who  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  rela- 
tions with  Voltaire,  published  in  1769,  Les  Saisons,  in  four  cantos.  This  monoton- 
ous work  was  well  received  by  tlie  Encyclopedists,  wlio  demanded  nothing  of 
a  poet  but  "  philosophy.  " 

ROUGHER  (1745-1794),  published,  in  1779,  Les  Mois,  in  twelve  cantos.  The 
plan  was  a  difficult  one  to  realise,  each  month  requiring  dissertations  and 
descriptions  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  varied  from  one  canto  lo  another 
But  Lfs  1/oii"  is  far  snporior  to  Les  Saisons.  Rouclier  liad  some  of  the  gifts  of  the 
genuine  poel,  biilliance,  picluresqueness  and  sensibility.  Several  remarkable 
episodes  in  Les  Saisons  will  always  be  quoted. 


(1)  Louis  R;u'ine's  son  perished  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  1755;  he  was  the  last  of  Jean  Racine's 
direct  descendants. 
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GRESSET  (1709-1777)..  —  We  have  elsewhere  noted  his  comedy  Le  Mechant. 
But  Gresset  is  best  Ivnown  by  a  number  of  sliort  poems  of  badinage  wliicli 
relate  him  to  Marot,  Voilure  and  Voltaire.  These  arc:  Vert-Vert  (1734),  the  story 
of  a  parrot  in  I  lie  convent  of  the  Visitandines  of  Nevers  (1)  ;  Le  Careme  improm- 
plii,    Le   Liitrin  vivanf,  La  'Charlrease,  in  whicli  he  describes  the  little  room  he 

occupied  at  Louis-Ie-(lrand 
college  (•i). 

GILBERT(17r)l-1780).— 

Dying  before  he  could  prove 
I  he  extent  of  his  talent,  Gil- 
bert Avas  an  adversary  of 
the  pii  ilosophical  party, 
against  wliich  he  published 
two  vigorous  satires :  Le  Dix- 
huilieme  siecle  and  Mon  Apo- 
loyie  (3).  Such  spirit  and 
elociuence  had  not  been  seen 
since  Boileau  ;  and  his  poe- 
try was  very  superior  to  Vol- 
taire's, if  not  in  spirit,  at 
least  in  firmness  of  expres- 
sion. But  Gilbert's  most 
celebrated  ijoem,  I  he  one 
wliich  will  Iveep  his  name 
alive  in  the  anthologies,  is 
his  Adieux  a  la  vie  {i). 

FLORI  AN  il75r>-17y4) 
wrote  pastorals,  like  Gala- 
thee  and  Estelle;  poetic  nov- 
els (Gonzalve  de  Cordoue, 
Ruth,  Tof)tg,  etc.),  some  cliar- 
niiug  plays  for  the  Italian  theatre  {Les  Deux  Filles,Les  Jumeaux  de  Bergame, etc.) 
We  meet  again  in  these  the  character  of  Arleqnin,  but  transformed  by 
sensibility.  But  Florian  is  chielly  famous  for  his  fables,  which  were  publish- 
ed in  1792,  and  which  are  the  only  ones,  among  so  many,  that  have  been 
consideied   worthy   of  having  a  place   in  French   literature  with  those   of  La 
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From  a  portrait  owned  by  his  I'aiiiiiy. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  380. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  843. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  837. 
(4;  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  842. 
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Fontaine.     These   fables  are  willy,  naluially  and  easily  written,  and  nndonbt- 
edly  moral  (1). 

II.  —  LYRIC  POETRY. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  ROUSSEAU  (1671-i7iO).  —  There  is  hardly  a  more 
unhappy  life  than  J.-B.  Rous- 
seau's. After  a  few  years  of 
brilliant  success,  he  found 
himself  banished  from  France 
in  171:2,  for  a  few  licentious 
and  libellous  couplets  which 
were  attributed  to  him — and 
may  very  well  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him.  lie  lived  in  Swit- 
zerland ,  Vienna,  Brussels, 
tried  vainly  to  ol)tain  liis  re- 
call, came  back  to  Paris  to 
solicit  it,  and  went  back  to 
die  in  Brussels.  He  had  bit- 
ter enemies,  among  them 
Voltaire,  and  a  few  faillifnl 
friends,  the  Count  dii  Luc, 
French  ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  llollin. 

J.-B.  Rousseau  was  consid- 
ered, in  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, and  until  the  romantic 
revival,  as  the  greatest  lyric 
poet.  His  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms,  his  Ode  a  la  Fortune, 
his  Ode  au  Comte  da  Luc,  his 
cantata  Circe,  were  long  quot- 
ed and  learned  by  heart.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  had 
a  sense    of    movement    and 

harmony.  Between  Malherbe  and  Laniartine  he  is  the  only  poet  who  repre- 
sents the  lyric  genre  with  that  majesty  and  "  beau  desordre  '"  which  seem  to 
be   its  distinctive  characteristics.     But  his  language  i^s  abstract,  poor,  dim,  and 


JEAN-D.VPTISTE    ROUSSEAU 

From  tlie  portrait  painted  by  J.  Aveil  (1702-1766) 
and  engraved  Ijy  G.-F.  Schmiilt. 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  383. 
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lacks  essentially  the  picturesque  brilliance  and  inspiration  to  which  nineteenth 
century  poets  have  accustomed  us. 

lie  excelled  in  epigrams,  and  cruelly  revenged  himself  on  his  persecutors. 
Too  highly  praised  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  is  nowadays  too  much  for- 
gotten (1). 

LE  FRANC  DE  POMPIGNAN  (170!l-478i)  is  no  longer  known  except  in 
Voltaire's  jests,  who  said  of  his  Poeines  sacres  :  "  Sacred  they  are,  for  nobody 
touches  them.  "  However,  he  felt  niucli  niore  deeply  than  Rousseau  the  poe- 
try of  the  Bible,  and  his  paraphrase  of  tlic  Prophetie  (TEzechiel  gives  altogether 
the  impression  made  by  hne  things  (!2).  His  Ode  sur  la  mort  deJ.-D.  Rousseau  will 
always  deserve  mention  (3). 

PARNY  (1753-1814)  should  be  mentioned,  among  the  many  lyric  poet- 
asters of  tlie  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  for  the  very  personal  melancholy 
and  the  almost  lainartiiuenne  harmony  of  liis  best  verses. 

ECOUCHARD-LEBRUN  (1729-1807)  was  surnamed  Lebrun-Pindarc  on 
account  of  his  odes,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  written  to  the  vessel  Le 
Vengeur.  His  style  is  hard  and  often  uninlelHgible,  but  we  cannot  deny  him 
some  vigour,  and  even  his  exaggerations  are  a  relief  from  the  insipidities  of 
his  time.     He  excelled  in  the  epigram  (4). 


III.  —  ANDRE  CHENIER  (1762-1794). 

Biography.  —  Andre-Marie  Chenier  was  the  son  of  Louis  Chenier  (who  was  a 
first  employed  in  a  commercial  house  in  Constantinople,  and  became  later 
French  Consul  to  Morocco.)  His  mother  was  a  Greek,  born  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  whose  name  was  Elisabeth  Santi-Lomaca  (5). 

Born  in  Constantinople  on  August  30,  UG^,  Andre  came  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  education  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  frequented  society,  where  he  Avas 
called  M.  de  Saint-Andre,  and  wrote  many  verses  in  the  more  or  less  insipid 
mythological  taste  of  the  time.     In  1782,  he  entered,  as  cadet,  the  regiment  of 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  378;  2nd  cycle,  p.  828. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  836 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  833. 

(4)  Emile  Faguet  (Histoire  de  la  litterature  fraiiQaise,  Plon,  _II,  290)  quotes  a  few  charming 
epigrams  by  Lebrun. 

(5)  Andre  Chenier  had  three  brothers  :  Constantin-Xavier  (died  1837),  lawyer  and  consul  ;  Louis- 
Sauveur  ^died  1823),  officer,  imprisoned  during  the  Terror  and  set  free  the  15  thermidor  (his  son  was 
Gabriel  do  Chenier,  who  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  Andre's  works);  ami  Mariic-Joseph 
(died  1811),  of  whom  we  shall  speak  laler. 
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Angoumois,  which  was  quarlered  at  Strasbourg,  but  resigned  six  monllis  later. 
In  1783,  he  travelled  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  Paris.  He 
knew  Ecouchard-Lebruii,  Bcaumarchais,  the  painter  David,  the  chemist  Lavoi' 
sier,  ttie  Italian  tragic  poet  Alfieri.  Later  he  became  secretary  to  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  from  1787-1790. 

It  was  between  1783  and  1790  that  Andre  Ghenicr  composed,  or  sketched,  the 
greater  part  of  his  poetry  :  elegies,  bucoliques,  idylles,  and  didactic  poems.  But 
he  published  almost  nothing,  and  the  only  poems  which  appeared  during  his 
lifetime  were  Le  Jea  de  Pauine  (dedicated  to  David),  and  Les  Suisses  de  Chdteau- 
vieux.  In  fact,  after  1790,  Clienier  was  above  everything  else  a  journalist. 
He  was  a  constitutionalist.  Tliough  a  decided  partisan  of  the  Revolution,  he 
wished  to  save  royalty  and  the  person  of  the  king  —  (and  he  helped 
Malesherbos  to  prepare  the  defense  of  Louis  \VI).  Becoming  suspect,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  the  day  after  the  lOlh  of  August,  1792,  and  took  x-efuge 
in  Rouen  and  Le  Havre,  where  he  escaped  the  September  massacres.  He  then 
lived  for  a  few  months  at  Versailles.  He  was  paying  a  visit  to  Mme  de  Pisca- 
tory, at  Passy,  when  he  was  arrested,  altogether  accidentally,  as  the  police 
were  in  reality  looking  for  somebody  else.  Imprisoned  in  Saint-Lazare  on 
March  7,  1794,  he  was  executed  July  20  at  the  Vincennes  barrier.  In  the  same 
cart  with  him  was  Boucher,  author  of  Les  Mois. 

Publication  of  his  Works.  —  As  we  said  above,  two  of  Ghenier's  poems 
were  published  during  his  lifetime,  in  1791  and  1792,  and  all  the  rest  were 
posthumous.  —  First,  a  few  fragments  were  published  :  La  Jeane  Captive  (1) 
in  La  Decade  philosophique  (1801);  and  La  Jeane  Tarenline  (2),  in  Le  Mercure 
(1801),  from  which  Chateaubriand  quoted  three  passages  in  the  notes  on  his 
Genie  da  chrislianisme.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Marie-Joseph, 
who  possessed  all  his  brother's  manuscripts,  and  was  in  his  lifetime  the  great 
man  of  the  family,  that  the  whole  of  Chenicr's  work  became  known.  The  first 
edition,  mutilated  and  garbled,  appeared  in  1819,  througli  the  efforts  of  Henri 
de  Latouche,  and  made  a  profound  sensation.  But  it  was  not  till  1862  that  an 
almost  complete  edition  (that  of  Becq  de  Fouquicres)  appeared.  M.  Gabriel  de 
Ghcnier  published,  from  the  manuscripts,  a  new  edition  in  1874  ;  and  M.  Becq 
de  Fouquicres  another  in  1881.  Finally  M.  Dimoff  established  the  definitive 
text, 

Andr6  Ch6nier's  Ideas.  —  Andre  Ghenier  was  in  no  sense  a  precursor;  he 
belonged,  in  his  sentiments  and  ideas,  to  his  own  time.  He  was  nourished  on 
the  Encyclopedie,  he  was  an  atheist,  his  conception  of  love  was  that  of  the  free- 
thinking  society  of  the  time.     His  taste  for  Greek  antiquity  was  not  at  all  con- 

(t)  Morceaiix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  856. 
(2)  Morceaux  choiais,  2iiil  c^cle,  p.  854. 
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fined  to  himself.  At  that  time,  and  ever  since  the  Abbe  Barthelemy's  publica- 
tion of  the  Voyage  du  jeane  Anacharsis  in  1788,  everybody  took  an  interest  in 
archaeology  and  Greek  manners,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is 
nothing  truly  personal  in  Chenier's  work,  except  the  inspiration  of  the  lambes, 
written  in  prison.  In  all  his  other  works,  Chenier  was  only  an  innovator  in 
form. 

In  Les  Elegies,  which  number  forty,  Chenier  sings  of  his  loves,  his  regrets,  his 
melancholy.  The  style  is  dainty  though  direct,  but  spoiled  by  periphrase  and 
mythology.  It  is  often  more  pseudo-classicism.  Furthermore,  itis  very  difficult 
to  separate  in  tliese  poems  sincerity  from  imitation  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid,  as  well  as  Berlin,  Colardeau  and  Parny.  How- 
ever, a  few  passages  seem  to  express  profoimd  revcry  and  vibrating  sensibil- 
ity (I).  The  four  Epitres  belong  to  the  same  order  of  work.  The  first  three 
are  addressed  to  the  poet  Lebrun,  the  last  to  the  Chevalier  de  Pange. 

The  Bucoliques  and  the  Idylles.  —  Here  we  find  the  real  Chenier,  with 
his  exquisite  feeling  for  antiquity,  not  in  Racine's  manner  but  in  Ronsard's. 
Ronsard  lacked  the  archaeological  and  geographical  sense  of  Greece,  reproduc- 
ing chiefly  its  mythology  and  its  legends.  Chenier,  without  penetrating  ei- 
ther its  spirit  or  its  religion,  devoted  himself  to  its  landscapes,  its  harmonious 
and  pure  distances,  and  above  all  (for  he  only  borrowed  descriptive  details 
from  Homer,  Theocritus,  the  Anthologia,  and  always  with  restraint),  to  the 
attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  represented  in  the  groups  on 
the  bus-reliefs.  —  Among  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  this  kind,  we  must 
mention  :  L'Aveuyle  (Homer,  after  a  dialogue  with  the  shepherds  of  Syros, 
begins  to  sing  and  this  gives  Chenier  occasion  to  touch  upon  all  the  themes 
of  ancient  Greek  poetry);  —  Le  Mendiaiit  (the  daughter  of  Lycus  begs  her 
father  to  give  hospitality  to  a  beggar  whom  she  has  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cratliis  ;  the  beggar  i-elates  his  adventures,  and  proves  to  be  the  father  of  Lycus) ; 
—  La  Liberie  (dialogue  b;>tween  a  shepherd  and  a  goatherd  ;  the  shepherd  is  a 
slave  and  his  condition  weighs  upon  his  spirit  ;  he  cares  for  nothing.  This  is 
one  of  Chenier's  most  finished  poems)  ;  —  Le  Malade  is  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  is  dying  of  love  for  a  young  girl ;  he  confesses  his  trouble  to  his 
mother,  and  she  goes  to  seek  the  young  girl  who  marries  him  ;  —  La  Jeune 
Tarentine  ;  —  Neere,  etc.  (2). 

There   are   numerous  imitations  (3)  in  these  idyls,  and  it  migiil  be  said  that 
the  least  details  are  borrowed.     But  Chenier  knows  how   to  express  natural 
sentiments  in  a  manner  which  is  both  French  and  Greek.     He   possesses  res- 
Ill  Morreavcr;  rhoists,  2nd  cycle,  p.  852. 
(Si)  Muri'cau.v  choisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  388  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  855. 
(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  847. 
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traint,   elegance,  and  a  sense  of  the  mysterious  beauty  in  things,  beings  and 
words. 


L'Hermes.  —    Andre   Chenior  did  not   intend  to  content  himself  with  imi- 
tations  of  antiquily.     AVlio  knows  liut  that  lie  regarded   lliem  —  he    wlio   had 
published   nothing   —    merely    as    exercises, essays,  by  which  he   was  training 
his  hand?  Had  he  lived,  we 
would    not    perhaps    have 
possessed  them   at  all,  or, 
at   least,  a    great    number 
of  these  admirable  sketches 
would  have  vanished.     On 
the     other      hand,     we 
should     have    had   a  great 
didactic  poem  on  the  forrti- 
ation     and    system    of  the 
world,  the  Hermes. 

Of  the  Hermes  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments.  But 
it  is  possible,  with  these, 
to  reconstitute  approximate- 
ly the  author's  plan.  We 
say  approximately,  because 
critics  are  divided  on  this 
point.  Sainte-Beuve  thinks 
there  would  have  been  three 
cantos  :  Emile  Faguet 
says  five.  —  Canto  I.  For- 
mation of  the  earth  (accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter)  ; 
the  great  revolutions  upon 
the  globe,  the  appearance  of 
vegetation  and  of  animals 

(ButTon  in  verse) ;  —  Canto  11:  Tlie  appearance  of  man,  his  psychology;  ana- 
lysis of  the  passions; — Canto  HI  :  History  of  mythological  and  religious  civi- 
lisation ;  superstition,  fanaticism,  wars,  all  related  by  a  "  wise  magician  " 
— (Chenier  drew  his  inspiration  from  Lucretius,  J. -J.  Rousseau,  and  in  general 
from  the  Encyclopedie)  ;  —  Canto  IV  :  History  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
civilisation  ;  theory  of  progress;  —  Canto  V  :  Artistic  civilisation  (l). 


ANDIIE   CHEMER,    EIGHT    DAYS    BEEORE   HIS   DEATH 

From  Iho  portrait  painted  by  J.-B.  Suvee  (1743-1807) 
tlie  29  mussidoi'year  II,  at  Saint-Lazare  prison. 


ll)  .Morceau.v  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  387. 
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Emile  Faguet  believes  that  *'  this  poem  would  probably  have  been  the 
finest  philosophical  poem  in  all  French  literature.  "  This  is  possible.  Judging 
however,  from  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved,  and  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  some  of  them,  the  Hermes  would  have  been  written  in  a  highly 
ai'tificial  style. 

L'Invention.  —  Ghenier  has  left  us  a  poem,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  preface 
to  the  Hermes,  enlitled  L'Invention.  It  is  a  theory  of  poetry  both  as  to  form  and 
subject.  Clienier,  who  so  well  imitated,  and  almost  copied,  the  ancients,  asks 
writers  not  to  borrow  either  their  subjects  or  Iheir  themes.  Writers  should 
do  what  the  ancients  would  do  if  they  lived  among  us,  that  is  to  say,  deal  with 
Ihe  sentimenls  and  new  inventions  of  our  lime  :  science  having  progressed,  and 
the  human  domain  being  in  every  sense  enlarged,  we  should,  in  our  turn, 
exploit  it.  —  IJut,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  should  borrow  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients, which  is  perfect:  "  Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux,  faisons  des  vers  anti-. 
ques.  "  If  Ghenier  means  by  that,  verses  which  should  be,  in  their  genre,  as 
harmonious  and  strong  as  those  of  antiquity  and  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  latter,  the  theory  is  excellent.  But  if  he  means,  as  some  fragments, 
of  the  Hermes  might  lead  us  to  fear,  that  poets  should  borrow  from  the  an- 
cients their  images,  comparisons  and  mythological  nomenclature,  we  should 
be  brought  back  to  Ronsard's  composite  style,  and  to  Boileau's  pagan  marvell- 
ous (1). 

The  lambes.  —  The  time  was  to  come,  however,  wlien  Andre  Ghenier  was 
no  longer  to  be  an  imitator  of  the  Greeks  nor  a  versifier  of  the  Encyclopedie. 
He  was  to  reveal  himself  as  a  poet  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  by  draw- 
ing from  his  own  soul,  from  its  anger  and  its  indignation,  immortal  and  aveng- 
ing lines.  At  Saint-Lazare,  he  composed  what  was  without  doubt  a  somewhat 
insipid  elegy.  La  Jeune  Captive  ;  but  he  also  wrote  his  lambes,  which  belong  to 
lyrical  satire.  They  consist  of  about  a  hundred  lines,  entirely  original  in  form 
and  subject,  which  remain  the  imperishable  masterpiece  of  a  poet  who  at 
last  found  himself  The  lines  are  fine  througtiout.  This  protest  of  a  free  soul 
and  generous  heart  is  founded,  not  on  political  opinions,  but  the  essential 
rights  of  man  :  liberty,  dignity,  justice,  virtue  without  any  epithet,  eternal 
virtue,  speak  with  the  voice  of  this  citizen  imprisoned  and  condeirined  by 
"  executioners  who  bungle  the  laws...  "  The  lines  are  full  of  irony  ;  they  lash 
and  punish  the  cowardice  of  his  friends,  a  cowardice  which  would  not  preserve 
them  either.  The  style  (except  one  paraphrase  rather  too  elegant,  to  describe 
a  clock)  is  frank,  robust,  simple,  and  as  supple  as  well-tempered  steel  (2). 

(1)  Morcoaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  849. 

(2)  Morccatix  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  392;  2nd  cycle,  p.  85S. 
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Ch^nier  as  a  Writer.  —  It  is  as  a  writer  and  versifier  that  Ghenier  has  been 
called  the  ancestor  of  the  romanticists.  He  restores  to  poetic  language  those 
concrete  and  picturesque  qualities  which  had  been  completely  forgotten  by  the 
pseudo-classicists,  lie  rendered  the  alexandrine  more  ilexible,  and  practiced, 
for  the  first  time  since  Malherbe,  displacement  of  the  principal  ctesura,  and 
overlapping.  i?iit  i\e  was  more  the  ancestor  of  the  Parnassians  than  of  the 
romanticists.  His  true  disciples  are  Theophile  tlautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle  and, 
in  pliilosophical  poetry,  Sully  Prud'homme. 
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SUMMARY 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE  liad  no  brilliant  representatives  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  Revolution  was  to  develop  it. 

I"  MIRABEAU  (1749-1791)  occupied  first  place  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
He  was  of  a  violent  temperament,  and  led  a  feverish  and  romantic  life,  acquir- 
ing the  most  varied  information.  Appointed  deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  for 
Aix  and  Marseille,  he  delivered  a  great  number  of  speeches  which  were  both 
logical  and  impassioned. 

2"  ABBE  MAURY,  too,  was  an  impassioned  speaker,  but  too  rhetorical  ;  BAR- 
NAVE  was  more   restrained;   ISNARD  delivered  a  fine  discourse  on  emigration 

('79')- 

3°  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Girondists  was  VERGNIAUD  {\y53-\yg3),  whose 
discourses  were  full  of  warmth  and  precision.— Of  the  speakers  in  the  Con- 
vention DANTON,  ROBESPIERRE,  etc.,  should  be  mentioned. 

4"  AMONG  THE  JOURNALISTS  :  CAMILLE  DESMOULINS,  ANDRE  CHENIER, 
MARAT,  etc.  Finally,  the  Memoires  of  Mme  Roland  reveal  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  feminine  souls  of  this  troubled  period. 


(1)  The  study  of  Literature  during  the  Revolution  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  First  Em- 
pire; these  two  literatures  form,  in  fact,  homogeneous  group  until  1820. 
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HE  eighteenth  century  had  no  great  religious  orator  like 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  Preaching  had 
never  ceased,  of  course,  and  the  Christian  pulpit  did 
nol  lack  distinguished  orators  nor  discriminating 
audilors.  One  name  especially  has  survived,  that  of 
Father  Bridaine  ^died  1767),  a  vehement  and  bold  mis- 
sionary, Avho  never  published  his  sermons.  Abbe 
Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur  V Eloquence  de  la  chaire,  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  exordium  of  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Bridaine  at  Saint-Sulpice,  but  which,  unfortunately, 
is  largely  the  work  of  Maury  himself  ;  still  we  find  in 
this  imitation  at  least  an  echo  of  the  eloquence  whic  hmade  such  a  sensation. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  political  tribune  was  also  to  have  its  orators. 
The  ancient  regime  did  not  allow  liberty  of  speech,  and  many  great  talents 
were  buried  in  the  secrecy  of  Parlements  (I).  The  reunion  of  the  States-Gener- 
al all  at  once  afforded  these  talents  the  opportunity  to  be  developed  in  public, 
besides  giving  them  admirable  subjects. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

of   the    .Will    eenturv. 


I.  —  THE  CONSTITUENT  AND  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLIES. 


MIR  ABE  AU  ('174D-1791).  —  Biography.  — Gabriel-IIqnore  de  Riquetti,  Count 
dc  Mirabeau,  a  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  surnamed  "  L'Ami  des  hommes  " 
was  celebrated  for  his  writings  on  political  and  social  economy.  The  marquis. 
wlinse  character  was  violent,  was  the  tyrant  of  his  family.  He  had  bequeathed 
to  his  son,  if  not  his  pride,  at  least  his  temperament  and  his  taste  for  politics. 
All  the  Mirabcaus  were  original,  and  immoderate.  The  brother  of  the  great 
orator,  wliom  the  people  surnamed  Mirabeau-Tonneau,  had  his  seat  among  the 
royalists  of  the  National  Assembly,  emigrated,  and  fought  bravely  ;  and  he  also 
deserves  a  place  in  literature  for  his  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  (2). 

Gabriel-Honore  de  Mirabeau  was  an  extremely  precocious  child,  learning 
with  passion  and  facility.  He  studied  Latin,  Gi'eek,  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
sciences,  i^olitical  economy,  devouring  everything.  When  he  became  an  officer, 
he  applied  himself  to  strategy  and  history.  Then  began  the  most  romantic 
period  of  his  life  :  he  was  confined  on  the  island  of  Re,  was  in  garrison  in 
Corsica,  married,  and  ruined  himself  ;  and  was  again  imprisoned,  through  a 
lettre  de  cnchel  issued  at  the  request  of  his  own  father,  at  tlie  Chateau  d'lf  and 
in  the  Fort  of  Joux.     He  escaped  to   Holland,  where  he  published  a  variety  of 


(1)  This  may  be  seen  in   a  book  by  Ch.  Aubertin,  L'Eloqttence  politique  et  parlementaire   en 
France  avan't  nS9,  Belin,  1882. 

(2)  See  LoMENiE,  Les  Mirabeau,  etudes  snr  la  societe    fran^aise  ait,   dix-huttieme  siecle,  iSlO. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  22 
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works  on  politics  and  history,  was  once  more  arrested  and  imprisoned  In  the 
dungeon  of  Vincennes,  wliere  lie  stayed  three  years  (1777-1780),  and  where  he 
wrote  letters  which  were  published  a  year  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
Lettres  a  Sophie,  which  form  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  of 
passion. 

But,  above  all,  he  worked  indefatigably,making  translations,  writing  memoirs 
and  unconsciously  preparing  himself  for  his  role  as  a  great  political  orator. 

Thus  the  Ciceronian  theory  was  confirmed,  in  the  case  of  Mirabeau  as  in  that 
of  Bossuet,  that  an  orator  should  not  enter  the  pulpit  of  the  tribune  without 
a  thorough  general  preparation.  As  Bossuet  had  been  nourished  on  the  Script- 
ures and  the  Fathers,  and  struggled  early  in  his  career  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  dogma  and  controversy,  so  Mirabeau  began  political  life,  not 
only  with  exceptional  natural  gifts,  but  with  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  his 
prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  exploit  on  all  occasions. 

When  released  from  Vincennes,  he  brought  suit  against  his  wife,  became  a 
banker,  sojourned  at  Berlin,  and  finally  presented  himself  as  candidate  at  the 
elections  of  the  Stales-General  in  Provence.  Rejected  by  the  nobility,  he  pub- 
lished  a  vehement  discourse  (1)  addressed  to  the  provincial  nobility.     He   was 

9 

then  elected  by  the  Third  Estate  at  Aix  and  Marseille. 

The  Orator.  —  We  know  the  place  Mirabeau  held  in  the  National  Assembly 
from  the  day  he  replied  to  the  King's  envoy  :  "  We  are  here  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  we  sliaJl  not  be  removed  except  by  bayonets.  " —  His  juosl  famous 
speeches  are  :  La  Contribution  du  quart  ("26  September,  1789)  (2) ;  The  Thanks  of 
the  Assembly  to  Bailly  and  Lafayette  (3)  ;  Le  Droit  de  paix  et  de  guerre  ("20  and 
22  of  May,  1790),  the  discourse  in  which  Mirabeau  had  to  reply  to  Barnave,  who 
had  accused  him  of  allowing  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  the  court  (4.) ;  La  Cons- 
titution civile  du  clerge  (November,  1790,  and  JtUiuary,  1791)  (o);  L'Emigration 
(February,  1791;  (6),  etc. 

Mirabeau  had,  in  the  first  place,  the  physical  qualities  of  a  great  orator  :  a 
head  that  was  impressive  in  spile  of  its  ugliness,  powerful  shoulders,  a  light- 
ning-like glance,  a  strong  and  flexible  voice,  a  sIoav  but  incisive  delivery, 
animated  by  an  internal  emotion  which  was  never  let  loose  until  the  right 
moment.  11  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  him  as  an  impetuous  haranguer;  on 
the  contrary  he  amazed  people  by  his  sang-froid  and  complete  self  possession. 

in  fact,  Mirabeau's  discourses  are  admirable  in  their  power  and  logic.  The 
extent  of   his   knowledge    made  him  not  only  able  but  formidable  on  every 

(1)  CiJABRiEri,  Les  orateurs  politiques  de  la  France  (Hachette),  p.  20G- 
{'i)  Morceau.v  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  863. 

(3)  Ghabrier,  p.  221. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  867. 
(ij)  CuABr^iER,  p  253. 

(6)  Id.,  p.  275. 
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question.  Furlhermore,  he  had  several  secretaries  who  laclped  him  to  pre-» 
pare  his  speeches.  He  was  sometimes  accused  of  having  merely  recited,  with 
his  fine  voice,  what  was  written  by  others.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  bril- 
liance of  his  genius  was  evident  ;  for  his  rivals  in  eloquence  also  availed  them- 
selves of  assistance.,  but  failed  lo  rival  Mirabt>au.  He  knew  how  to  use  the  doc- 
uments and  suggestions 
which  were  given  him. 
He  made  his  appearance  in 
the  tribune  with  a  speech 
already  written,  but  which 
he  modified  and  moulded, 
taking  from  it  the  neces- 
sary arguments,  and  im- 
provising all  the  rejoin- 
ders and  personalities. 

His  style  has  some  of  the 
faults  of  the  time:  too  many 
classic  allusions,  apos- 
trophes, metaphors,  and 
unnecessary  neologisms, 
too  much  heavy  bombast. 
But  when  the  subject  car- 
ries him  along,  and  he 
arrives  at  the  heart  of  the 
debate,  he  is  clear,  strong, 
earnest,  and  his  sentences 
are  powerful,  ample,  and 
harmonious.  He  has  sud- 
den lyrical  flights,  is  car- 
ried away  by  indignation, 
and  his  verbal  power  is 
worthy  of  Demosthenes 
and  of  IJossuel.  If  we  re- 
member how  much  political  eloquence  loses,  even  the  day  after  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  it,  it  is  evident  that  Mirabeau  showed  true  genius  in 
speeches  which  after  a  hundred  years  make  so  vivid  an  impression. 


MIRABEAU 


From  the  portrait  painted  by  .J.  Guerin  {1760-183G) 
engraved  by  Fiesinger. 


ABBE  MAURY  (1746-1817)  was  one  of  Mirabeau's  principal  adversaries.  He 
had  an  impetuous  talent,  fiery  style,  a  gift  for  rejoinders,  and  for  developing  com- 
monplaces brilliantly.     But  he  was  more  a  rhetorician  than  a  genuine  orator  (1). 

(1)  See  Chabrieb,  pp.  224,  263.— Maury  became  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Paris.     He  has  left 
an  Essai  sitr  I'cloqucncc  dc  la  chaire,  oflen  originally  critical. 
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»  BARNAVE  (1761-1793)  also  opposed  Mirabeau,  bul  with  more  iiielhod  and 
sang-lroid.  Both  in  ideas  and  talent  he  was  a  moderate.  His  discourses,  espe- 
cially his  reply  to  Mirabeau  on  Le  Droit  de  pnix  el  de  guerre,  are  powerful  in 
argument  and  clarity  (1). 

SIEY^S  (1748-1836)  will  always  be  famous  for  his  brochure  on  the  Third 
Estate  [Qu'esl-ce  que  le  Hers  etat  ?  lout ;  qu'a-l-il  ele  jusqu'd  present  ?  rieii  ;  que 
demande-t-il  ?  a  devenir  quelque  chose).  But  it  Avas  Chamfort  who  suggested 
this  title.  As  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  he  sel- 
dom spoke.     But  his  pregnant  witty  sayings  were  famous. 

ISNARD  (1751-1836)  had  his  day  of  genius.  He  delivered,  November  29,1791, 
a  Discours  sur  iEini(j ration  which,  though  too  far-fetched  and  too  rich  in 
images,  whicii  have  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  is  nevertheless  full  of  the  most 
sincere  enthusiasm,  and  can  still  be  admired  to-day  for  its  rhythm  and 
brilliance  (2). 

Eloquence,  which  Avas  too  often  theoretic  and  abstract  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  had  already  become  more  impassioned  in  the  Legislative,  as  we  feel 
in  Isnard's  speech  and  those  of  the  leading  Girondists  during  the  Convention. 
Political  events  came  thick  and  fast,  externally  and  internally  ;  and  the  king's 
flight  to  Varennes,  the  emigration,  the  war,  and  the  increasing  ambition  of 
newly  successful  men,  excited  activity  and  inspired  eloquence. 


II    —  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Girondists,  in  the  person  of  Isnard  and  especially  Vergniaud,  had  al- 
ready distinguished  themselves  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

VERGNIAUD  (1753-1793)  was  almost  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly and  the  Convention.  He  was  highly  educated,  a  patriot,  had  plenty  of 
ideas,  and  his  style  was  a  happy  admixture  of  reason  and  imagination.  He  pro- 
nounced one  of  his  finest  discourses  on  July  3,  1792,  on  La  Patrie  en  danger  , 
on  September  17th  of  the  same  year  he  denounced  tlie  Paris  Commune,  and 
appealed  again  for  civic  concord  to  save  France.  —  In  the  Convention,  Ver- 
gniaud fought  Robespierre ;  he  held  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
people  to  judge  Louis  XVI  (December  31,  1792).  But  Vergniaud's  finestdiscourse 
is   his  reply  to   the   accusations  brought  by  Robespierre  against  the  Girondist 

(1)  Chabrier,  p.  238. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  872. 
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parly.     The  last  part,  in  wliich  he   glories  in   being  a  nioderale,  is  remarkable 
for  tlie  warmth  and  precision  of  the  style.     (April  10,  1793)  (1). 

Among  the  Girondists  we  should    also    note    Guadel,  Gensonne,    Buzot    and 
Brisset. 

DANTON  (1709-1795)   was  a   member  of   llie   Legislative  Assembly  and  the 

Con veiiliiiii.      Mncli   should  he    forgiven    him,  for  liaving  been  one  of  the  most 


A.y    EFFECT   OF    REVOLUTION  AUY  ELOQUENCF  :    THE  LVMOLRETTE    KISS 

"  The  7tli  of.Tuly  1702.  on   the  false   motion  of   M.   Lamourettc,   Bishop  of  Lion,  who  proposed  to 
forget  all  hatred  of  opinion,  many  of  the  members  embraced  each  other.  " 

From  a  pi'iiit  by  Dalencour. 

courageous  of  patriots,  and  for  having  paid  Avilli  liis  life  for  his  opposition  to 
Robespierre.  Pliysically  lie  Avas  not  unlike  Mirabeau  ;  like  him  he  was  impress- 
ive for  breadth  of  shoulders,  and  aplomb.  But  he  was  rather  a  demagogue 
than  an  orator. — On  September  2,  1792,  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Verdun  by  the 
I'russians  tlirew  the  Assembly  into  excitement  ;  it  was  on  that  day  that  Danton 
delivered  the  harangue  wiiicli  ends  with  the  celebrated  sentence,  often  misun- 
derstood :  "  The  tocsin  that  is  about  to  be  rung  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm,  but  our 
chargeon  the  enemies  of  our  country.  To  vanquish  them,  Gentlemen,  we  need 
audacity,  and  more  audacity,  always  audacity,  and  France  is  saved.  "'     He  deli- 


(1)  Morrcaiix  choi!>is,  2nil  cycle,  p.  869. 
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vered  another  impetuous  speech  on  March  7,  1793,  to  compel  the  Convention, 
in  the  evening  after  a  long  and  uncertain  meeting,  to  organise  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.  He  apparently  wished  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  victory 
against  the  enemies  of  France  ;  Ave  know  what  it  became,  and  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  its  victims.  (1) 

ROBESPIERRE  (1759-1794).  —  Robespierre's  eloquence  is  difficult  to 
define.  His  speeches  are  often  spoiled  by  the  most  artificial  rhetoric,  a  taste 
for  antiquity  which  smacks  less  of  the  humanist  than  the  pedant,  cold  grand- 
iloquence, a  sentimental  jargon  which  he  caught  from  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau, 
and,  in  particular, a  something  false  and  evasive  which  characterised  his  Jacobin 
hypocrisy.  But  the  quality  of  his  discourses  is  remarkable.  He  knew  how  to 
compose,  how  to  place  and  link  his  arguments  ;  he  knew  also  how  to  develop  a 
commonplace,  to  renew  it  by  adapting  it  to  circumstances ;  he  closed  in  more 
and  more  upon  his  adversaries  and  his  auditors,  and  ended  by  convincing  even 
when  he  did  not  persuade.  He  was  often  active,  and  rough,  even  to  the  point  of 
making  his  listeners  tremble. 

Among  his  most  famous  speeches  are  his  accusation  against  the  Girondists  on 
May  31,  1793,  and  his  defense  of  himself  at  the  meeting  of  July  26,  1794. 

Saint-Just,  Barrere,  Tallien  and  Carnot  should  also  be  cited,  as  well  as 
Malesherhes  (1721-1794),  who,  after  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  intel- 
ligent tolerance  while  superintendent  of  the  Press,  became  minister,  folfowcd 
Turgot  into  retirement,  and  claimed  the  dangerous  honour  of  defending 
the  accused  king  before  the  Convention; — and  De  Seze  (1748-1828),  already 
celebrated  as  a  lawyer,  who  likewise  pleaded  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  The  fol- 
lowing words  from  his  plea  have  been  preserved  :  "  I  seek  among  you  judges, 
and  only  find  accusers.  " 


III.   —  JOURNALISTS. 

We  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  journalists  who,  while  the  preceding 
orators  fought  in  the  tribune,  contributed  by  llicir  pens  to  the  attack  or  the 
defense. 

Camille  Desmoulins  (1760-1793)  worked  on  the  Revolution  de  France  et  de 
Brabant,  and  on  Ihc  Vieiix  Cordelier,  defending  moderate  republican  ideas. 

Mallet  du  Pan  (1749-1800)  took  sides  against  the  Revolution  in  the  Mercure 
de  France  and  the  Mercure  britannique,  as  Rivarol  did   in  the   Journal  politique 

(1)  Ghabrier,  pp.  309,  329. 
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national  and  the  Actes  des  Apotres  ;  Andre  Chenier,  in  ihe  Journal  de  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  clear-sighted  adversaries  of  Jacobin  excess. 

Marat  (1744-1793)  defended  Jacobinism  in  L'Aniidu  peaple,  as  Hehert  (1755- 
1704),  did  in  Le  Pere  Duchesne. 

Finally,  revolutionary  literature  includes  the  Menioires  of  Mme  Roland 
(175i-i793),  wliich  she  Avrote  in  prison.  This  work  is  interesting  both  for  llie 
political  history  of  the  (iirondisl  parly  and  for  tlio  Ivuowledge  it  gives  us  of  tiie 
greatest  and  tenderest  feminine  soul  ever  intlamcd  to  tiui  poini  of  martyrdom 
by  h)ve  of  liljcriy. 
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FIFTH  PART 


Nineteenth  Century. 


CHAI'TRR  T. 


GENERAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUiMMARY 


1°  The  nineteenth  century  is  divided  into  two  periods  :  romanticism  from 
i8i5  to  i85o  :  realism  from  i85o  to  i.SSo.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  a  return 
to  symbolism. 

2"  The  public  had  become  legion.  Writers  could  no  longer  address  them- 
selves to  any  defined  taste  ;  they  sang  or  they  narrated  tor  themselves.  Litera- 
ture became  individual.  -  The  whole  century  possessed  :  a  feeling  for  nature, 
religious  scrupulousness,  mama  for  moral  and  social  theses. 

3"  Romanticism  was  of  French  origin  (J. -J.  Rousseau)  and  of  foreign  origin 
(Goethe,  Schiller,  Ossian).     It   was  characterised  by  the  abandonment  of  anti- 
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quity  and  southern  literatures  for  northern  literatures ;  the  substitution  of  imag- 
ination for  reason  ;  individualism  ;  liberty  of  genres  and  of  style. 

4°  Realism  was  objective,  impersonal,  documentary  and  unmoral. 

5°  The  press  became,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  new  power  which  formed 
or  deformed  opinion. 

6°  The  arts  followed  the  literary  movement  :  pseudo-classic  with  David  and 
his  pupils,  they  became  romantic  with  E.  Delacroix,  and  realistic  with  Cour- 
bet. — Science  made  enormous  progress  in  every  sense,  invading  philosophy  and 
criticism. 

y  AMONQ  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  were  England  (Scott,  Byron);  Ger- 
many (Schiller,  Schlegel,  Mommsen),  Italy  (Leopardi,  Manzoni),  Russia  (Gogol, 
Tourgueniev,  Tolstoi). 


GENERAL  DIVISIONS. 


HE  nineteenth  century  began,  in  a  literary  and  social 
sense,  with  Chateaubriand  and  Mme  de  StaC'l  ; 
Atala  (1801j  and  the  Genie  da  Chrislianisme  (1802), 
and  Li/Zez-a/fi/'t' (i 800;  already  contained  all  the  new 
aspiiations.  But  the  Empire  retarded  their  influence, 
which  was  not  fell  uidil  the  Restoration  in  1814. 
Meanwhile,  before  that  time  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  pseudo-classicalisls  and  the  innovators 
was  already  begun.  Political  opinions  were  mixed 
up  with  literary  theories. 

The  romantic  period  began  in  1820  with  the  Me- 
ditalions  of  Lamarline,  and  lasted  until  about  1850. 
From  1850  to  1870,  realism  invaded  all  the  genres, 
especially  drama,  while  poetry  underwent  archaeo- 
logical and  scientific  influences.    After  1870,  there  was  a  crisis  of  naturalism,  and 
towards  1880   a  return  to  more  subtle  forms  of  art,  with  symbolism  developing 
parallel  with  naturalism. 

Tlie  century  ended  with  a  new  impulse  towards  romanticism,  but  a  roman- 
ticism which  had  profited  by  realism  and  symbolism,  and  Avhich  was  chiefiy 
manifested,  in  drama,  in  the  Cyrano  of  Rostand. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  nineteenth  century  literature,  changes  in  schools 
and  tendencies  corresponded  with  historic  facts  :  romanticism,  restrained  dur- 
ing the  Empire,  burst  into  flower  with  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy; 
—  after  1848,  realism,  after  1870,  naturalism  and  symbolism.  Such  concord 
could  only  have   been  produced,  at   each  of  these  dates,  by  a  manifestalion  of 
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public  opinion  and  a  change  in  social  forces,  not  by  any  fortuitous  circumstance 
like  the  accession  of  a  king,  a  battle,  or  a  discovery. 

On  the  other  liand,  all  Mic  genres  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  found  in  the  nineteenth  the  circumstances  which  Avere  favourable  1o 
their  full  and  free  development.  More  disinterested,  less  aggressive,  thinking 
more  of  the  future  tlian  of  a  polemical  present,  the  philosophers,  critics  and 
historians  produced  honest  and  lasting  work.  Eloquence  developed  under  bet- 
ter conditions  in  a  difTerent  parliamentary  regime,  and  before  a  larger  and 
better  educated  public;  and,  finally,  a  new  power,  hardly  foreseen  even  during 
the  Revolution,  namely,  the  press,  absorbed,  or  combatted,  or  orientated  most 
men  of  talent. 


II.  —  THE  NEW  PUBLIC. 

The  Revolution  transformed  the  public. 

"  Before  1789,  "  says  Emile  Faguet,  "  the  author  addressed  himself  to  a 
very  limited  and  familiar  public  which,  if  not  composed  of  five  or  six  literary 
salons  in  Paris,  was  at  least  sufficiently  and  exactly  represented  by  them.  It 
was  then  to  people  whom  he  knew,Avhose  faces  were  before  his  eyes  as  he  wrote, 
that  an  author  directly  addressed  himself.  Literature  before,  89  was,  as  a  whole, 
a  social  literature. 

"  Since  1H15,  tlie  public  has  been  an  entire  nation,  less  numerous  than  the 
whole  French  nation,  doubtless;  but  a  complete  people,  numerous,  widely  dis- 
persed, vast,  and,  please  observe,  knowing  no  hierarchy,  undisciplined,  and  no 
longer  taking  its  cue  from  a  few  Parisian  literary  committees  (1).  " 

The  public  grew  larger  wilti  tlic  progress  of  the  century.  But  during  the 
romantic  period  it  remained  a  sort  of  elite,  few  in  lunnber.  If  literature,  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  inclined  to  realism  ;  if,  after  1870,  it  became  natiu'al- 
istic,  it  was  to  satisfy  a  more  mixed  public,  in  which  the  new  arrivals  claimed 
their  rights  ;  and  the  upper  classes  lowered  their  taste  to  that  of  the  people 
more  willingly  and  more  rapidly  than  the  people  could  elevate  theirs. 

The  result  of  this  Avas  the  modification  and  gradual  disappearance  of  what 
the  preceding  centuries  had  called  taste,  and  which  always  signifies,  among  the 
public,  the  search  and  desire  for  a  satisfaction  defined  by  principles  and  by 
education  ;  among  authors,  the  necessity  for  attaining,  but  never  going  beyond,  a 
certain  testhetic  result.  The  public,  then,  being  disposed  to  accept  everything, 
and  clamouring  incessantly  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  insatiable  curiosity,  for  new 
sensations,  the  writers  rid  themselves  of  all  their  prejudices.     From  this  situa- 

[l]  ItitroduriiLin  to  volumes  VI  and  VIII  of  the  Lilteraturc  franraiic  hy  Petit  de  Julleville 
(G(ilin). 
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tion   arose   the  remarkable  success  of  plays,  novels,  and  the  press  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


III. 


WRITERS. 


In  speaking  of  writers,  we  have  to  set  apart  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  philosophy  or  science,  and  who  were,  for  the  greater  part,  less  occupied  in 
jjleasing  the  public  than  in  studying  and  making  clear  the  great  psychological, 
social,  and  critical  problems,  and  animated  only  by  a  love  for  truth.  But  what 
of  the   others,  who  addressed  themselves  lo  ilie  public  we  have  endeavoured  to 


GRAND  CMEMIN 


"   THE   HIGHWAY  TO   POSTERITY 

Fragment  of  a  romanticist  caricature. 

Lamai'tine  is  dreaming  in  the  clouds,  whilst  Victor  Hugo  mounted  on  a  hippogriff  draws  behind 
him  the  romanticists  :  Theophile  Gautier,  Ga.ssagnac,  Fr.  Wey,  P  Fouche.  Kugene  Sue  asa  sailor, 
Alexandre  Dumas  as  a  traveller,  Balzac  and  his  inseparable  Gozlan  (the  long  haired),  the  bro- 
thers Delavigne,one  carrying  the  other,  Mery,  M.  and  Mme  Ancelot;in  the  second  row:  Frederic 
Soulie,  "  taken   away  by  the  Devil  to  a  high  mountain  ",  and  Alphonse  Karr,  as  a  wasp. 


describe?  how  do    tliey    compare    witli    the   writers   of    the    seventeenth   and 
eighteenth  centuries? 

They  could  no  longer  watch  for  and  satisfy  a  taste  Avhich  was  well  defined 
for  each  genre  and  in  each  society.  "  What  remained  for  the  author?  To 
speak  for  himself,  to  write  in  order  to  satisfy  himself,  to  tell  of  his  own  senti- 
ments and  j)assions,  his  ideas  and  his  dreams,  to  think  aloud.  Doubtless,  he 
still  addressed  himself  to  a  public,  but  he  was  not  subjected  to  it,  and  he  no 
longer  sought  lo  adapt  himself  to  it  for  the  reason  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
contact  with  it.  The  personal  literature  of  a  democratic  society  is  the  natural 
literature  of  a  numerous  and  widely  dispersed  public,  Avithout  any  hierarchy, 
not    disciplined,  and  unknown    lo  the    authors. — And    by    personal    literature 
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must  not  be  understood  simply  an  elegiac  literature,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
a  literature  of  self-expansion,  of  confessions  and  confidences,  but  an  individual- 
istic literature,  in  which  each  author,  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
probable  opinion  of  tlie  public,  because  he  cannot,  follows  the  natural  bent  of 
his  own  mind — a  literature  consequently  full  of  variety,  very  adventurous  and 
very  uneven  (1)...  '■'  These  observations  of  E.  Faguet's  are  very  true.  The  Avrit- 
er  becomes  individualistic  because  he  can  no  longer  address  himself  to  a  limit- 
ed public.  Besides,  there  were  other  and  more  general  causes  for  this  individ- 
ualism, viz.,  the  political  and  social  causes  which  resulted  from  the  Revolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  during  approximately  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
the  author  was  jealous  of  his  own  personality,  and  forced  his  work  proudly 
upon  various  portions  of  tlic  public,  it  must  be  admitted  that  often,  especially 
during  the  latter  half  of.lhe  century,  he  cultivated  what  Sainte-Beuve  has  very 
aptly  called  "  industrial  literature.  "  In  preceding  ages  no  literature  had  sup- 
ported its  votaries.  Voltaire  did  not  become  rich  from  his  works,  but  through 
financial  speculation.  It  was  a  wise  movement  which  established  laws  recognis- 
ing literary  properly,  and  securing  for  an  author  as  well  as  an  actor  or  publish- 
er the  profit  of  his  labours.  But,  from  that  time,  the  writer's  vocation  became, 
more  than  it  had  ever  been  before, a  craft.  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  more  honour- 
able to  live  by  the  sale  of  one's  own  works  tlian  on  an  official  pension  ?  Assur- 
edly. But  the  public  is  also  a  tyrant,  and  Avill  only  buy  books  that  please  it; 
and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  majority  like  what  is  beautiful,  disinterested 
and  moral,  it  follows  tliat  the  writer  becomes  the  slave  of  the  most  frivolous  or 
even  the  lowest  taste .  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  were  few  writers, 
even  among  the  greatest,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  had  the  courage  not 
to  sacrifice  to  this  new  public,  this  idol  with  a  thousand  heads,  and  to  resist 
thetcmptation  to  make  their  fortunes.  This  results  in  an  estimation  of  authors 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  And  how  many  writers  have  re- 
nounced their  originality  for  many  years,  in  order  to  work  in  popular  genres 
and  earn  money  ? 


IV.  —  THE  NEW  SENTIMENTS. 

Neitlier  this  public  nor  these  writers  had  the  same  mind  or  soul  as  those  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  and 
catalogue  sentiments  and  ideas  of  so  complex  a  nature.  We  can  only  try  to 
indicate  tlieir  essential  nature. 

1°  The  feeling  for  nature  permeated    the  entire  century  and  all  the  genres 

{\)  Introduction  tovols.  Viand  VIIIoftheLa  litleralurc  franc  xisehy  Petit  de  Jullevili-e  (Colin). 
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everything  in  nature  was  loved,  ttie  sea,  mountains  and  forests,  familiar  lands- 
capes as  well  as  foreign  scenes  ;  and  the  public  never  tired  of  all  this. 

2°  Religious  sentiment.  —  At  first,  under  the  infiuence  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine,  later  because  of  interest  in  social  questions  —  in  which,  contrary  to 
ideas  in  the  eighteentli  century,  religion  was  taken  into  account  —  the  nine- 
teenth century  returned  to  a  respect  and  feeling  for  religious  things.  Even  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  positivists  or  sceptics,  gave  up  the  attitude  of  denial 
and  impertinence  so  dear  to  Voltaire;  without  being  believers,  they  at  least  knew 
how  to  consider  calmly  the  historical  and  moral  evolution  of  Christianity. 

3"  Historical,  archtcological  and  scientific  curiosity,  first  appeared  in  litera- 
ture as  a  rather  childish  love  of  local  colour,  but  rapidly  brought  about  a 
rapid  and  decisive  progress  towards  truth  and  accuracy.  Literature  itself 
became  realistic,  and  the  novel  had  scientific  pretentions.  In  Flaubert's  Salaininbo 
readers  enjoyed  the  reconstitution  of  Carthage ;  in  Loti's  novels  the  pictuie  of 
civilisations  actually  seen  by  the  author ;  in  Zola's,  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
factories,  shops,  etc. 

i"  The  Taste  for  Moral  and  Social  questions.  —The  entire  public  took  an 
interest,  even  in  purely  literary  genres,  in  the  discussion  of  various  questions. 
They  cared  for  romantic  drama,  less  for  its  form  than  for  its  political  and 
social  audacity.  Novels  were  no  longer  solely  devoted  to  describing  the  pas- 
sions, but  took  sides  for  or  against  divorce,  misalliances,  women's  rights,  etc. 
This  taste  persisted  during  the  entire  century.  Problem  plays  existed  as  early 
as  1813;  in  fact  liie  subjects  taken  up  by  Dumas  flls  and  Augier  had  already 
been  handled  during  the  Restoration  and  in  Louis-Philippe's  reign.  After 
George  Sand  and  Balzac  the  novel  passed  through  aperiodof  stagnation,  but  under 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  novelists  the  social  question  becaine  more  than  ever 
paramount  in  this  genre,  and   the  naturalistic  novels  became  socialistic  too. 


V.  —  ORIGIN  AND  DEFINITION  OF  ROMANTICISM. 

But  while  literature,  especially  poetry,  lingered  in  the  track  of  the  pseudo- 
classicalists,  a  great  movement  of  rebirth  and  renewal  was  announced  in  the 
work  of  Chateaubriand  and  Mme  de  Stael.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  only  indic- 
ate its  beginuings,  and  attempt  its  definition. 

French  origin  of  Romanticism.  —  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  was  already  a  romanticist  in  two  respects  :  viz.,  he  preferred  individ- 
ual or  personal  literature,  and  he  described  nature  subjectively.  Furthermore, 
he  restored  eloquence  and  rhythm  to  French  prose.  Diderot,  also,  was  person- 
al ;  he  advocated  extreme  liberty  in  all  the  genres,  and  in  his  dramatic 
theory  demanded  an  admixture  of  comedy   and  Iragedj,  that  is  to  say,  after  all, 
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realism.  His  most  brilliant  disciple,  Sebastien  Mercier  (1740-1814)  published  in 
1773  an  Essai  sur  Varl  dramatique,  which  contains  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
preface  to  Victor  Hugo's  Cromwell.  \ 

Foreign  Sources  of  Romanticism.  —  From  the  day  when  Ducis  adapted 
(and  with  what  timidity  !)  some  Shakespearian  plays,  the  French  public  un- 
derstood that  there  was  something  else  beside  classic  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy. Especially,  after  translations  were  made  of  Gajtlie's  Werllier  (1778), 
and  of  Young's  Night  T/ioffjy/iiji  (1769),  and  when  melodrama  began  to  imitate 
Schiller,  classical  taste  was  disturbed,  and  a  broader  taste  began  to  be  formed. 

But  of  all  foreign  works, tliose  which  iiad  the  strongest  inlluence  upon  Frencli 
and  European  imagination,  were  the  singular  compositions  published  by  the 
Scotsman,  MacPherson  (1738-1796)  in  the  years  176:i!  and  17(33,  and  whicli  were 
immediately  translated  into  all  languages:  FingaVs  Cave  and  Temora.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  translations  into  English  prose  of  poems  written  in  the 
third  century  by  tlie  gaelic  bard  (Jssian.  We  are  not  concerned  here  as  to 
their  authenticity;  MacPlierson  really  did  find  a  few  ancient  fragments,  which 
he  arranged  and  developed  according  to  his  own  fancy.  The  only  important 
question  is  that  of  fact.  True  or  false,  this  Ossian  completely  transformed  the 
imagination  of  readers  at  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth  century.  Tlie  greatest 
minds,  like  Goethe,  Mme  de  Stael,  Herder,  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Right  or  wrong,  here  was  a  new  source  of  poetic  sensations. 

Essential  Elements  of  Romanticism.  —  Romanticism  has  been  defined 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Mme  de  Staiil,  in  her  Lilteratare  (1800)  says  :  "  The  literatufc  of  the  ancients 
is  for  the  moderns  a  transplanted  literature  ;  romantic',  or  cliivalric  literature 
is  indigenous  to  us,  for  it  was  our  religion  and  our  institutions  which  gave  it 
birth.  "  So,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  a  return  to  Christian  and  national  inspirat- 
ion. 

Stendhal,  in  Racine  et  Shakespeare  (1823),  writes  :  "  Romanticism  is  the  art  of 
presenting  to  the  nations  tliose  literary  works  which,  in  the  existing  state  of 
their  customs  and  beliefs,  are  capable  of  giving  them  tlie  most  pleasure.  Clas- 
sicism, on  the  contrary,  presents  to  them  the  literature  which  gave  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  to  their  great-grand-fathers.  " 

Guiraud,  in  La  Muse  Frangaise  (1820),  says  :  "  Our  thoughts  have  been  forced 
back  upon  ourselves:  so  literature  has  to  be  more  intimate,  and  now  reveals  to 
us  secret  corners  of  the  heart  ignored  before  the  great  shocks  of  the  Revolution; 
it  will  express  the  sentiments  and  passions  thus  created  ;  and  it  will  give  us 
poetry,  for  unhappiness  is,  of  all  jjoelic  inspirations,  the  most  fecund," 

Lamartine  writes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Meditations  (1849) :  «  I  was  tlie  first  who 
caused  poetry  to  descend  from  Parnassus;  I  have  given  to  that  which  we  call  the 
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From  the  paiiitinij  hij  Girodet  (l~67-i824)  at  the  desire  of  the  First  Consul. 

Ossian,  the  old  king-bard,  surrounded  by  his  father  Fingal,  liis  son  Oscar,  the  heroes  Diarinait, 
Cuchulin,  etc.,  receives  in  his  Olynipia  the  French  Generals  Desaix,  Hoche,  Kleber,  Marceau,  Gaf- 
I'arelli,  etc. 
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Muse,  instead  of  a  lyre  wilh  its  conventional  seven  cords,  the  fibres  of  man's 
lieart,  touclied  and  llirllled  by  the  innumerable  vibrations  of  the  soul  and  of 
nature.  '' 

After  such  a  variety  of  definitions,  we  may  endeavour  to  assemble  the  essen- 
tial features  of  French  romanticism: 

1°  Writers  renounced  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  (from  Avhom,  it  is  true, 
they  had  already  taken  all  the  assimilable  psychology  ;  and  to  whom  they  were 
to  return,  but  in  the  plastic  and  arch;eological  poetry  of  a  Leconte  de  Lisle) ; 

2°  Mythology  was  discarded  ;  there  was  a  return  to  the  Christian  marvellous, 
or  simply  to  religious  impressionability  and  to  pantheism; 

3"  For  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  substituted  imitation  of  foreign 
literatures,  especially  the  literatures  of  the  North,  which  taught  liberty  in  art) 
and  the  power  of  the  imagination. 

4f°  It  was  imagination,  in  fact,  Avhich  became  the  dominant  faculty  in  object- 
ive literature,  and  sensibility  in  subjective  literature  ;  —  reason  was  no  longer 
all-ruling; 

5"  Subjects  were  taken  from  modern  liistory,  from  external  n;iture,  or  from 
tlie  writer's  own  heart :  local  colour,  realism  transformed  by  art,  impressions 
and  sensations; 

6°  The  poet  himself  was  the  only  judge  of  his  inspiration  and  his  art;  his  liter- 
ature was  entirely  personal  and  individual.  He  was  worth  what  his  ego  was 
worth.  He  did  not  liave  to  lake  into  account  either  probability  or  general  truth; 
his  own  passions,  his  own  way  of  seeing  and  feeling  nature,  were  legitimate; 

7°  No  more  strictly  defined  genres,  no  more  poetic  theory,  nor  rhetoric. 
Poetry  freely  chose  its  own  form  ;  the  discrepancies  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
disappeared  in  the  play  ;  novels  were  historical,  social,  extravagant; 

8"  There  was  the  same  liberty  in  style.  Tlie  writer  made  for  himself,  inde- 
pendent of  grammatical  and  academic  authorities,  his  vocabulary  and  syntax.  In 
versification  the  license  which  had  been  forbidden  by  Malherbe  was  resumed. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  romanticism.  In  reality,  they  are  all 
comprised  in  one:  literature  became  individualised  and  liberated  itself  from 
all  tradition  and  all  rules. —  In  studying  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  etc. 
we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  nature  of,  and  difference  between,  these  ele- 
ments (1). 

VI.  —  REALISM. 

After  1850,  or  about  that  period,  realism,  which  later  on  became  naturalism, 
was  developed  as  a  reaction  to  romanticism. 


(1)  For  the  definition  and  discussion  of  romanticism  among  contemporaries,  from  1815-1830,  see 
La  I'lvsac  !iltd)Xiirc  sous  la  Rcstauralion,  par  Cii,-M.  Dts  ("iRANGES. 
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1°  For  the  subjectivity,  individualism,  and  egotism  of  romanticism,  were 
substituted  objectivity,  the  impersonality  of  the  artist. — In  lliis  respect,  realism 
was  a  return  to  tlie  classic  spirit. 

2°  But  wliile  classicism  considers  nature  in  its  psychological,  general  and 
selected  aspects,  realism  observes  and  reproduces  nature  in  ils  entirely,  extern- 
al or  inliniale,  jnsl  as  il  presents  itself  and  willioiil  allcralion.  Realism  aims 
al  completeness. 

3"  Realism  is  no!  ii'sllidic,  il  is  scienlific  ;  il  has  no  Miosis,  and  is  essciilially 
unmoral  and  indill'erciii . 

Realism  is  found  in  contradiction    willi  ils  own  piinciplcs  exacllx   in  propor- 


"     I  UK    BLUl\t.    A  r   OIINANS,    ''    BV   GLSTWE   COLRBET   (1818-1877) 

This  piclurd,  the  most  sensational  masterpiece  ol  the  liead  of  the  realistic  school  of  painting,  ap- 
peared at   tiie  Salon  in  1851,  and  its  title  was  iiiiniediatelv  chanjiod  to  liniial  of  Romanticisin. 

lion  lo  tlie  lalcnl  of  Iho  wriler.  There  must  be  one  of  two  things  :  either  Ihe 
poet  or  Ihe  novelist  merely  practices  photography,  in  which  case  he  does  not 
count  at  all  ;  or  he  is  an  artist,  and  disintegrates  the  real  in  order  lo  reorganise 
it.  The  most  famous  of  the  naturalists,  Emile  Zola,  defines  his  art  :  '•  Nature 
seen  through  temperament.  " 


VII.  —  THE  PRESS. 


All  these  tendencies  were  more  or  less  excited  and  satisfied  by  the  Press. 
The  extraordinary  development  of  newspapers  was  not  due  solely  to  specu- 
lalion,  which  seized  on  Ihe  banal  curiosity  of  boobies  to  exploit  Ihe  press,  and 
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make  huge  fortunes.  The  press  corresponds  to  one  of  the  victories  of  public 
opinion  after  the  Revolution  :  the  right  to  know  something  about  every Ihing 
in  order  to  discuss  it.  This  right,  ignored  by  (lie  first  Empire,  is  one  of  tliose 
which  tlie  liberals  of  the  Restoration  most  insistently  claimed;  for  in  France, 
liberty  is  measured,  rather  naively,  by  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Politics,  doubtless,  occupies  the  largest  place.  But  the  newspapers  have  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  history  of  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Through  their  accounts  of  new  works,  by  their  dramatic  feuillelons,  they  popu- 
larised and  submitted  to  general  and  immediate  discussion  the  whole  of  intel- 
lecturd  production.  Thoy  transformed  certain  literary  genres  :  the  story,  the 
novel-feuilleton,  cut  into  instalments,  became  the  genre  of  surprises,  of  strik- 
ing and  brutal  shocks.  Furthermore,  morals,  sociology,  even  science,  which 
had  already  in  the  eighteenth  century  been  condensed  into  brochures  from  long 
didactic  treatises,  shrank  into  articles  ;  and  a  habit  was  formed  of  summing  up 
vividly  and  clearly,  for  public  use,  these  difficult  questions.  From  tlie  point 
of  view  of  its  appeal  to  the  public,  and  of  the  formation  if  not  of  taste  at  least 
of  opinion,  this  method  gave  good  results. 

But  it  also  had  serious  drawbacks,  both  for  readers  and  writers.  Readers 
have  accustomed  themselves  more  and  more  to  receiving  and  accepting  ready- 
made  judgments  on  the  new  book,  the  new  play,  the  sensational  discovery. 
And  these  judgments  are  sometimes  superficial  or  partial,  sometimes  mere 
advertisements.  —  Writers,  on  their  side,  because  of  the  necessities  of  their 
craft,  deal  with  every  subject,  rather  at  random,  and  with  no  well-delined 
speciality  :  such  and  such  a  journalist  passes,  by  riglit  of  promotion,  from 
reporting  to  criticism.  The  language  too,  though  it  may  gain  in  rapidity  and 
clearness,  has  become  surchaz'ged  with  neologisms,  and  is  as  unstable  as  the 
fasliions. 

At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  and  of  ligiitness  and  sometimes 
immorality  in  certain  journals,  the  press  has  been  —  as  it  will  never  cease  to 
be  —  an  admirable  inflnence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  destined  to  spread 
information  and  liberalism  tiu'oughout  all  classes  of  society. 

To  the  newspapers  properly  so-called,  we  must  add  the  reviews,  the  most 
famous  of  whicli-especialiy  the  Revue  des  Deax-Mondes,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the 
Correspondant  —  have  given  tlic  iDublic,  in  a  form  more  serious  than  that  of 
the  newspaper,  more  nimble  than  tliat  of  llie  book,  countless  literary,  econom- 
ic, political  or  historical  contributions. 


VIII.  —  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  arts    did  not  profit  at  first,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  freedom 
left  to  all    manifestations    of   IJionglit    and    talent.    —     Tlie    school    of   David, 
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THE   FRENCH  PRESS   IN    1 S23 

From  a  satirical  print  in  colours. 
At  this  heroic  pcriofl  of  the  Press,  the  Jo'irnals  were  sold  only  by  subscription;  they  wore 
of  small  size,  cost  very  dear,  and  contained  more  articles  of  doctrine  or  polemics  than  news. 
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pseudo-classical,  was  almost  official.  There  is  an  Empire  Style  not  only  in 
furniture  and  bronzes,  but  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

Without  doubt,  Guerin,  Girodet,  Gerard  were  artists  of  great  talent,  but  the 
only  one,  during  this  loeriod,  who  was  original  and  lifelike,  was  Prudhon.  By 
his  personal  tone,  he  was  already  a  romanticist. 

Romaiilicism  appeared  brilliantly  in  Le  Naiifrage  de  la  Mednse  by  Gericault 
(1819),  and  soon  found  its  most  complete  representative  in  Eugene  Dela- 
croix (\).  The  romanticist  school,  by  its  independence  and  fancifuiness,  and 
especially  by  its  exaggerated  disdain  for  design,  provoked  a  reaction  made 
illustrious  by  the  name  of  Ingres,  whose  talent  Avas  less  powerful  but  more 
correct. 

Sculpture  became  romantic  with  the  work  of  DaWd  d'Ang-ers,  who  was  a 
friend  of  all  the  great  writers  of  the  time,  and  who  excelled  no  less  in  model- 
ling busts  or  medallions  (Hugo,  Lamartine,  Balzac,  Goethe,  etc.)  than  in  monu- 
mental works  (pediment  of  the  Pantheon). 

Like  literary  romanticism,  artistic  romanllcism  waned  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century.  With  Horace  Vernet  and  Paul  Delaroche  tliere  was  a  return 
to  liislorical  painting,  more  exact  if  less  vivid  ;  and  with  Decamps,  a  return  to 
exotic  painting,  particularly  of  the  Orient  (made  fasliionaljle  h)  tlie  poets). 
Finally  true  landscape  triumphed,  and  here  again  it  was  literary  intluence 
which  determijied  the  condition  of  art  ;  and  Millet,  Dupre,  Rousseau,  Dauhi- 
gny,  Corot  painted  landscapes  which  are  "  states  of  the  soul.  " 

But  the  introduction  of  realism  into  art  must  also  be  noted  :  after  1848, 
Courbei  was  the  Balzac  of  painting,  as  Manet  a  soon  after  was  to  be  its 
Emile  Zola. 

Then,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  powerful  and  strange  personality 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  appeared  at  about  the  same  time  with  the  symbol- 
istic tendency  in  poetry  ('2). 

Sciences.  —  The  development  of  science  in  tlio  nineteenth  century  was  so 
grandiose  and  so  complex,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  a  few  names  or  facts 
which  exercised  particular  influence.  —  Astronomers  like  Le  Verrier,  matli- 
ematicians  and  physicists  like  Ampere  and  Arago,  cliemists  like  Chevreul 
and  Pasteur,  biologists  like  Ciaude  Bernard,  etc.,  continued  to  decipher  tlie 
enigma  of  llie  external  world  or  the  mystery  of  life.  Their  discoveries  reveal- 
ed new  sources  of  thouglit  and  poetry.  In  foreign  countries  Darwin  and 
Haeckel  set  forth  the  problem  of  evolution  ;  and  all  the  economic,  social  and 
critical  sciences  were  modified  by  the  new  methods..  People  dreamed  of  scien- 
tific criticism,  scientific  politics,  scientific  theology  ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  wished 

(1)  Concerning  the  definition  of  romanticist  painting,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  artists  and 
•writers,  read  L'Art  frangais  dans  ses  oapports  avec  la  lilterature  au  dix-neumeme  siecle,  by 
M.  S.  RocHEBLAVE,  in  the  Litldrature  of  Petit  de  Julleville  (Colin),  chap,  xv,  vol.  VII,  p.  747. 

(2;  I'd.,  pp.  76£-79i. 
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not  only  to  write,  like  Saintc-Bcuve,  '  'the  natural  history  of  minds  ",  but  dream- 
ed of  inventing  iiislninicnts  which  niiglit  register  imagination  and  talent. 
Scienlilic  applications  created  a   rapidity   of    communication    Avliich  power- 


VIEW  (IF  TIIU    INSITILTE    OF   FR.VNCE,    UNDER    THE    EMPIRE 

The  old  ncadeiiiies,  done  away  with  by  the  Revolution,  were  restored  and  grouped  under  the 
name  of"  Classes  ",  by  Napoleon,  in  one  "  Institute  ",  which  was  lodged  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Four  Nations. 

fully  inllucnced  the   public    mind,   satisfying  curiosity   more  quickjy   if  more 
superficially. 


IX. —  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES. 

English  Influence.  —  The  Revolution  had  somcwiiat  compromised  the 
prestige  of  England  in  France,  and  Napoleon  washer  unyielding  enemy.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  from  the  first  years  of  the  century  that  the  truly  literary  in- 
fluence of  England  dates.  Mme  de  Stael,  in  her  Litteratare,  gives  to  England, 
and  above  all  to  Shakespeare,  a  preeminent  rank  ;  while  Chateaubriand,  who 
had  lived  for  years  in  London,  had  studied  Ossian  and  Milton.  —  This  influence 
became   powerful    in    the   work   of  Byron  (died  18'24j,  wlio,  though  he  imitat- 
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ed  Rene,  was  imitated  in  his  turn  by  all  the  romanticist  poets  (1).  Along  with 
him,  Walter  Scott  (died  1832)  gave  Europe  his  innumerable  novels,  and  awak- 
ened everywliere  llic  feeling  for  local  colour  and  history.  —  Meanwhile, 
Shakespeare  was  brought  directly  to  France  by  English  actors.  In  1827-28,  a 
troupe  of  Loudon  actors  gave  a  series  of  Shakespearean  representations,  which 
revealed  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  Vigny,  Hugo  and  Berlioz  Ihe  greatest  dramatic 
genius  of  all  lime  (2),  —  Scott's  novels  were  succeeded  iu  French  admiration  by 
those  ol' Dickens  (died  1870)  and  George  Eliot  (died  1880;,  whose  iulluence  was 
realistic  and  moral.  —  Poets,  like  those  of  the  Lake  School  [Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey),  and,  —  nearer  native  French  sympathy,  —  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne,  lielped  the  reaction  against  romanticism  by  producing  models 
of  familiar  or  symbolic  poetry, 

Germany,  which  had  "imitated  France  so  extensively,  up  to  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  about  to  turn  the  tables.  We  liave  already  mentioned 
that  Werlher,  translated  in  4778,  had  met  Avith  great  success.  Cioethe's  plays 
were  less  successful.  But  Schiller  had  an  immediate  inlluencc  upon  melo- 
drama during  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  as  well  as  upon  romantic  ijki^s. 
Mme  de  S tact's  Allemagne,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  public  opinion,  and 
created  a  desire  to  know  the  poets,  philosophers  and  story-tellers  of  whom  she 
spoke  so  well.  In  1821,  the  publication  began  of  llie  CJwJ's-tCieuvre  des  theatres 
etrangers,  in  which  Goethe,  Lessing,  Kotzehue,  Werner  figured  beside 
Shakespeare  and  Cildcion.  The  first  dramatic  effort  of  Dumas  pere  was  a  Fiesque 
imitated  from  Schiller.  Faust  was  translated  in  1822;  Ihe  Contes  tVHoJfmann 
in  1829.  Historians  and  critics  were  enthusiastic  about  Herder  and  Niehuhr. 
Victor  Cousin  travelled  in  (iermany,  and  was  initiated  into  Hie  philosophy  of 
Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Henri  Heine  settled  in  Paris,  whpre  he  died  in 
1856.  SchlegeVs  Cours  de  titlerature  drainatique  was  translated  in  1814, 
and  liis  ideas  penetrated  French  criticism.  Finally,  German  philology  exei- 
cised,  towards  the  end  of  tlic  ce.itury,  a  predominant  iniluence,  and  French 
scholars  formed  themselves  in  the  school  of  Diez,  Mommsen  and  Curtius. 

Italy.  —  Among  French  works  in  which  Italian  influence  is  perceptible, 
should  be  mentioned  Coriiine  by  Mme  de  Stael(l807).  The  author  had  known 
Monti  and  Alfieri  (died  1803).  Ginguenc  wrote  in  1811  an  Hisloire  litteraire 
d'ltalie,  andSismondi  in  1812  an  Histoire  des  litleratures  dii  Midi  de  VEurope.  — 
At  the  same  time  Stendhal  made  Italy  known  in  France  by  dill'erent  critical 
works.  Lamartine,  in  his  Premieres  Meditations,  is  full  of  Italian  memories, 
and   Petrarch   was    one   of  his  masters.  —     Leopardi  published  his  poems  in 

(l)See  E.  EsTEVE,  Byron  et  le  Romantisme  franQais,  Hachette,  1907. 

(2)  See  Ch.-M.  Des  Granges,  La  Presse  litteraire  sous  la  Restauralion  (Mcrciire  da  France, 
1907,  pp  355-362). 
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1818  ;  and  his  influence,  though  already  evident  in  the  work  of  Alfred  do  Mus- 
set,  was   especially  felt  later,  about  1830.     Manzoni  (died  1878)  published  his 
Carmagnola,  a  romantic  play,  in  1820,  and  his   Promessi  Sposi  in  18:27  ;  —  Sil- 
vio  Pellico's  Pri- 
ijiutiL  was  translated 
as  soon  as  it  appear- 
ed, in  1833. 


Spain.  —  There 
Avcre  affinities  be- 
tween French  roman 
ticisni  and  Spanish 
literature.— In  1814, 
the  Roniancero  was 
translated  ;  Don 
Quixote  was  retrans- 
lated several  times. 
Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega's 
maslcrpieces  were 
published  in  the 
Theatre  etranger. — 
A  Spanish  tone  was 
perceptible  in  sever- 
al of  Victor  Hu- 
go's plays,  and  in 
some  pieces  in  Ln 
Legende  des  siecles. 
M  c  r  i  m  e  e  copied 
Spain  in  his  Theatre 
de  Clara  Gazut(l8i^) 
Th.  Gautier  and 
Alex.  Dinnas  wrote 
\'0Yii<J('s  en  Espagite. 
— However,  contem- 
porary Spanish  works  AV,M-e  not  so  well  known  as  those  of  E 
many.  Neither  ths  eloquence  of  Donoso  Cortes,  nor  th  •  v  irled 
talent  of  Ca.stelar  exercised  any  intluence  in  France 
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Russian  Literature.  —  After  1800,  another  country  furnished  new  ideas  to 
transform  or  enrich  French  literature,  namely  Russia.  Like  Germany,  Russia 
h  111  long  imitated  France,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  she  freed  [herself  from 
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Ihis  influence,  producing   grcal  rom^nlic  pof^ls  like  Pouclikine  (died  1837),  or 


CLASSICIST    AND  ROMANIICISr   CELEBRITIES   IN    1833 

From  a  lithograph   by  Plauta. 

Around  Boranger,  whose  wished  for  pre-eminence  must  be  noticed,  the  artist  has  grouped 

Chateaubriand,  C.  Delavigne,  V.  Hugo, A.  Dumas,  Lemercier,  Lainartine  and  Etienne. 


Lermonfoff  (died   1841),  novelists  such  as  Gogol  (died  1852),  one  of  the^mas- 
ters  of  Idealism,  whose  Nouvelles  were  translated  after  1845  and  his  Ames  mories 
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in  4848;  —  Dostoievsky  (died  1881),  who  develops,  with  llie  mosl  sirilting  psy- 
chological niiTiuteness,  tlic  analysis  of  certain  spiritual  conditions  (Crime  et 
Chdtiment),  and  who  lias  left  an  unforgettable  picture  of  Siberia  (Souvenirs  de 
la  Maison  des  Morts)  ;  —  Tourgueniev  (died  1883),  author  of  novels  in  which 
Russian  society  is  described  in  the  most  penetrating  manner,  at  once  ideal  and 
exact.  With  a  clearer,  a  more  European  genius  than  the  preceding  writers, 
Tourgueniev  lived  for  many  yeais  in  Paris,  Avherc  Iiis  works  were  immediately 
translated  into  Frencli  {Journal  d\in  chasseur,  \8M;  Un  Nid  de  Seigneurs,  1859  ; 
Terres  vierges,  1877).  Finally  Tolstoi  (died  1910),  produced  a  masterpiece  in 
his  historical  novel  War  and  Peace,  1864-69,  and  in  his  judicial  novel  Resurrec- 
tion, 1900.  —  Their  inlluencc  was  both  social  and  literary.  Tliey  inspired 
French  novelists  and  tlramalisls  with  theses  on  pity  as  a  social  factor,  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  rich  and  powerful  with  regard  to  the  poor,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  they  funiislicd  models  of  minute,  cold  realism,  absolutely  object- 
ive, from  which  emanates,  however,  a  powerful  and  mysterious  poetry  (1). 

(t)  E.-M.  DE  Vogue,  Le  Roman  russe.  Plon,  1886. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LITERATURE     DURING     THE     REVOLUTION 
AND     THE      EMPIRE. 


SUMMARY 

1°  French  literature  was  similar  in  character  during  the  Revolution  and  tiie 
Empire.  It  was  dominated  by  pseudo-classicism  The  influence  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Mme  de  Stael  was  not  felt  until  alter  i8i5. 

2°  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION,  may  be  cited  :  in  tragedy,  M.-J.  Chenier, 
N.  Lemercier,  Ducis;— in  comedy,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Collin  d'Harleville  ;  — in 
lyric  poetry,  Rouget  de  Lisle. 

3"  DURING  THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  :  In  tragedy,  Luce  de  Lan- 
cival,  Brifaut,  Jouy,  Raynouard  ;— In  comedy,  Picard,  Alex.  Dumas,  Etienne;— 
success  of  melodrama; — in  lyric  poetry,  Fontanes,  Chenedolle,  Millevoye  ;— 
descriptive  poetry,  Delille  ;  in  history,  Daunou,  Lacretelle,  Sismondi ;— in  crit- 
icism, Suard,  La  Harpe,  Dussauit,  Feletz,  Geoffroy. 
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1  we  except  the  orators,  the  journaUsts,  and  Andre  Che- 
nior,  whom  wc  have  already  noticed,  the  literature  of 
the  Revolution  is  less  surprising  by  its  poverty  than 
by  its  imitative  spirit.  The  same  is  true  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  First  Empire.  It  was  merely  a  contin- 
uation of  the  eighteenth  century.  Under  the  Revol- 
ution, the  theatre  Avas  inspired  by  current  events, 
and  souglit  to  profit  by  its  newly  acquired  liberty, 
But  during  the  Empire,  except  for  comedy  and  criti- 
cism, there  was  nolhing.  The  despotism  of  the  cen- 
s()r,the  tyrannical  protection  of  Napoleon,  Hie  absorp- 
tion of  the  strongest  minds  by  war  or  administralion, 
explain  the  lack  of  initiative,  and  the  emptiness  of 
authors.  Of  course,  there  were  two  isolated  geniuses,  persecuted  by  the  Em- 
pire —  and  whose  decisive  influence  was  in  consequence  delayed  —  who  must  be 
classed  apart,  Chateaubriand  and  Mme  de  Slael,  as  well  as  those  who  developed 
outside  of  France,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre,  and  some  talents  in  the  opposition, 
like  Benjamin  Constant. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  appearance  of  Atala  in  1801,  and  of  Mine  de  Staiil's 
Litterattire  in  1800,  the  romanticist  question  arose.  It  was  to  be  discussed  for 
twenty  years,  before  passing  from  Chateaubriand's  prose  and  Mme  de  Stael's 
criticism  into  lyric  poetry  and  drama. 


DECORATED    LKTTER 

taken  from  Paul  et  Virginii 
Curnior  edition,  1S38. 


I. 


DURING  THE  REVOLUTION  (1789-1800). 


1°  TRAGEDY-  —  The  fii'st  important  date  in  the  revolutionary  drama  was  1789, 
with  M.  J.  Chenier's  Charles  IX,  an  "  historical  tragedy,  "  a  plea  in  favour  of 
liberty  and  tolerance,  which  almost  brought  about  a  battle  between  the  parterie 
and  the  boxes.  This  drama  is  composed  altogether  of  long  speeches ;  but  it 
was  precisely  these  tirades  of  Coligny,  Guise  and  I'Hospital  which  called  forth 
applause  or  protests.  In  Act  IV,  thei'e  is  a  fine  scene  which  was  to  furnish  the 
famous  "  blessing  of  the  swords  "  to  Scribe  in  his  Les  Ihujuenots.  —  Chenier 
produced  later,  and  always  successfully,  Henri  VIII  (1791),  Calas  (1791),  Grac- 
chus (17y"2),  in  which  occurs  llie  inol  :  "  Laws,  and  not  blood!  ",  and  Fenelon 
ou  les  Relujieuses  de  Cainbrai  (1793),  a  play  interesting  for  Ihe  history  of  Fene- 
lon's  renown  in  Ihe  eighteenth  century.  Chenier's  Tibere  was  not  played  un- 
til 1844  (1). 


(1)  M.-J.  Chenier  (1764-1811)  was  a  member  of  tlie  Convention,  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
Tribunal.  Under  tho  Empire,  he  became  inspector-general  of  the  University,  composed  several 
inoro  tragedies,  whicli   were  interdicted  by  the  censor,  and  wrote  a  TahlcdK,  de  la  litterattire  fran- 
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A.  Arnault  (1766-1834)  wrote  Mariiis  a  Minturnes  in  4791,  a  play  character- 
ized by  manly  simplicity,  and  a  few  other  tragedies,  the  most  original  of  which 
is  Blanche  de  Montcassin  oii  les  Veniliens  (1798).  It  has  an  occasional  touch  of 
romance.  But  Arnault  Avill  live  chiefly  tlirough  his  Fables  (181"2),  in  which 
occurs  the  famous  short  piece  on  La  Feidlle. 

Nepomucene  Lemercier  (1771-1840),  of  original  temperament,  and  at  time 
an  innovator,  achieved  a  triumph  witii  his  tragedy  Agamemnon  (1797),  wlrich 
still  bears  reading,  and  with  his  historical  drama  Pinlo  (1801),  in  which  skill 
cannot  be  denied  in  the  combination  of  dilferent  genres,  — ■  which  foretells 
A.Duval  and  Scribe  leather  than  Dumas  pere  and  Victor  ilugo(l). 

Ducts  continued  to  produce  adaptations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Othello,  in  1792 
and  in  1793  his  own  play  on  an  oriental  subject,  entitled  Abiifar.  This  is  his 
most  original  production. 

2"  COMEDY-  —  The  first  important  comedy  was  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  (1784), 
of  which  wehave  already  spoken.  Yahic  cVEg\an['u\e's LePhilintede  MoliereillQl) 
should  also  be  cited  ;  it  was  inspired  by  J. -J.  llousseau.  In  this  play  Philinte 
is  no  longer  the  likable  philosopher,  the  indulgent  man  of  the  world,  whom  we 
believe  him  to  be  in  Le  Misanthrope,  but  a  selfish  and  narrow-minded  aristocrat, 
Avho  only  awakes  frorn^  apathy  when  his  own  interest  is  at  stake  ;  Alceste  is  ev- 
erybody's friend,  the  precursor,  the  avenger  ;  and  there  is  a  lawyer  who  makes 
the  stage  of  tiie  Tbeatre-Frangais  into  a  tribune  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

CoUia  d'Harleville  (1755-1806),  represents,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  charming 
and  witty  classical  comedy.  With  less  force  and  fancy,  he  is  an  heir  of  Re- 
gnard,  Piron  and  Gresset.  His  best  plays,  charmingly  versified,  and  which 
were  an  agreeable  change  from  pamphlet  comedies,  are  UOptimiste  (1788)  and 
Le  Vieux  Celibataire  (1792). 

It  is  difficult  to  define  and  class  a  mass  of  plays  of  circumstance,  ephemeral 
and  blatant  productions,  some  of  them  courageous  like  L^Ami  des  lois  by  Laya 
(1793).  some  intended  to  flatter  popular  passions  like  Les  Victimes  cloitrees  by 
Monvel  (1791),  others  produced  by  buffoonery  and  politics  like  Madame  Angot  on 
la  Poissarde  parvenue  by  Maillot  (1796),  adaptations  from  which  have  lasted 
down  to  the  present  time;  or  the  series  of  Cadet-Ronssel  by  Aude,  etc.  These 
comprise  an  immense  number  of  vaudevilles,  farces,  popular  hits  which  con- 
stitute the  living  and  tridy  aristophanesqae  part  of  the  Revolutionary  drama,  in 
which  every  current  event  was  hit  olT  with  unbridled  audacity,  but  which  has 
no  interest  except  as  a  history  of  morals  and  manners  (2). 

caise  de  1789  a  1808,  which  is  a  curious  document  of  pseudo-classical  criticism  Accused  of 
having  allowed  his  brother  Andre  to  perish,  he  replied  to  the  public  with  his  fine  epistle  Hur  la 
calomnie,  in  1806  [Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  801). 

(1)  Lemercier  composed  a  long  poem,  La  Panhypocrisiade,  part  epic,  part  satire.  He  was  dis- 
graced under  the  Empire. 

(2)  See— for  all  these  pieces— Le  Thedlre  de  la  Revolution,  by  II.  Welschinger  (Gharavay,  1S81). 
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3°  In  the  domain  of  LYRIC  POETRY,  we  have  already nofed  Lebrun.  But 
the  true  lyricism  of  the  time  wys  found  iu  a  few  revolutionary  songs,  like  Le 
Chant  da  depart  by  M.  J.  Chenier,  set  to  music  by  Mehul  in  1794,  and  above  all 
La  Marseillaise  by  Rouget  de  Lisle  (179'2). 


II. 


UNDER  THE  CONSULATE   AND   THE    EMPIRE   (1800-1814). 


1"  TRAGEDY.  —  Under  the  Empire  Ihe  tragic  repertory  was  in  favour. 
Napoleon  liked  tragedies,  and  great 
actors  like  Talma,  Mile  Duchesnols, 
Mile  Georges,  reflectedbrilliance  upon 
the  least  important  representations. 
Ttiey  acted  Corneille,  Racine,  Vol- 
taire, Crcbillon,  and  a  number  of 
cighlcenth  century  plays  wliicli  seem 
to  us  insupportable  ; — but  wc  liavc 
experienced  romanticism  ! — tl  is  true 
that  this  repertory  was  walclied  and 
corrected  by  the  censor,  Avho  elimin- 
ated, according  to  the  master's  w  ill 
and  to  circumstances,  every  annoying 
allusion  (1). 

Among  the  novelties,  Hector,  by 
Luce  de  LanciraJ  (UOO),  was  regard- 
ed as  a  masterpiece.  A  professor 
of  rlietoric  at  tlie  Lycee  Louis-ie- 
Grand,  Luce  rhymed  rather  tamely, 
a  few  scenes  from  the  Iliad  :  he 
received  a  pension  of  G. 000  francs  and 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Brifaut  liad  written  a  Don  Sanche, 
but  as  tliere  was  tlien  war  with  Spain,  lie  was  asked  to  transfer  his  subject  to 
anti(iuity,  and  made  from  it  his  Ninas  II  (1813). 

Jouy,  wlio  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Indies,  produced  a  Tippo-Saib  (1813), 
in  which  the  reader  may  seek  vainly  for  the  least  local  colour.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Lemierre's  La  Veave  da  Malabar. 

The  most  deservedly  successful  tragedy  was  Rajnouard'sLes  Templiers  {iSOo) ; 
])ut  this  success  was  not  repeated  in  Les  Etats  de  Blois  in  1810.  Raynouard,  at  least, 
sought  subjects  in  national  history,  and  so  far  was  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  and 


T.VLM.V    IJi   THE   ROLE  OF    >"EROX 

Frani  a  lithoffrauh. 


(1)  Gf.  II.  Wklschingeh,  La  Censure  sous  le  preinio-  Empire,  1882. 
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De  Belloy.  He  was  not  the  only  one,  and  the  romanticists  were  not  the  first  to 
lake  themes  from  modern  liistory,  only  they  liberated  historical  tragedy  from 
the  galling  yoke 
of  the  unities, — 
in  Ihisas,  weshall 
show  elsewhere, 
lay  thei''  oi'igin- 
alily  (1). 


2  COMEDY. 
—  Although  clo- 
sely watched  by 
the  censor,  com- 
edy under  the 
Empire  contin- 
ued to  display 
some  vitality. 

Picard  (1769- 
1828)  had  be- 
gun, during  the 
Revolution,  with 
a  few  plays 
founded  on  cir- 
cumstances. In 
1801,  he  produc- 
ed a  remarkable 
satire  on  stock- 
jobbing in  his 
Dahauicours,  And 
in  t  h  a  t  s  a  m  e 
year,  his  play 
La  Petite  Ville, 
Avhichisthemost 
famous.  Until 
then,hehadbeen 

an  actor  at  the  Louvois  theatre,  lie  became  its  director,  and  continued  to  pro- 
duce a  Jiumber  of  comedies,  the  best  of  which  are  :  Les  Marionnetles  (1806) 
Les  Ricochets  (1807),  Les  Capitulations  de  conscience  (1809),  etc.  He  wrote  more 
under  the  Restoration,  when  his  chief  successes  were  Les  Deiix  Ptiilibevt  (1816) 
and  Les  Trois  Qaarliers  (1827).  — Picard  possessed  genuine  talent;  he  knew  hoAV 


A    IVVRADK 


[N    THK   liLOI.EVARD    OF    THE   TEMPLE,    UNDER    THE    EMPIRE 

From  an  old  print. 


(1)  Raynouard  (1761-1S36)  is  cliiefly   famous  for  beginning 
literatui'e 


the  study  of  Romance  linguistics  and 
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to  construct  a  plot,  and  to  subordinate  some  characters  to  ottiers  (see  Les  Rico- 
chets); and  lie  observed  llic   lillle  ecccnliicifies   of  liis  day    with  mischievous 


A  SCENE  fro:m  a  melodrama,  under  the  restoration 

From  a  lithograph  by  Gue. 

Le  Mo)xt  Savage,  melodrama  taken  l)y  Pixerecourt  from  the  SoUlairi^,  famous  novel  by  Viscount 
d'Arlincourt,  recounts  the  last  and  apo'cryphal  adventures  of  Charles  the  Rolil:the  Duke  deBour- 
gogne,  who  has  miraculously  escaped  the  disaster  of  Nancy,  withdraws  to  the  Swiss  mountains, 
where,  leading  a  charitable  life,  but  mysterious  and  full  of  caprice,  he  passes  for  a  demon  or  an, 
enchanter.  He  becomes  enamoured  of  a  young  girl,  Elodie,  the  child  of  one  of  his  former  victims; 
this  love  causes  Elodie  the  most  terrible  tights  until  the  day  when  she  shares  it  and  aliandons 
herself  to  it.  The  Solitaire  and  Elodie  are  going  to  be  married  when  the  past  of  Charles  the  Bold 
is  discovered.  Elodie,  who  persists  no  less  in  her  love,  expires  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  Tiie 
Solitaire,  full  of^'eard,  and  having  accomplished  his  penitence,  soon  follows  her  to  death. 


accuracy.  If  he  coukl  have  followed  up  the  vein  he  had  opened  in  \\i?,  Duhaal- 
cours,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  return  to  trivial  subjects  through  fear  of  tlie 
censor,  he  might  have  been  the  Dancourt  of  his  day. 

Alexandre  Duval  (1767-1842)  was  the  true  predecessor  of  Scribe  and  Dumas 
pere,  by  the  ease  and  ingenuity  of  his  plots,  and  especially  because  he  created 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  23 
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historical  comedy  in  France,  such  as  it  was  understood  by  the  author  of  the 
Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr  and  tlie  autlior  of  tlic  Verre  d'eau.  He  produced  in 
1802  Edouard  en  Ecosse,  wliich  was  suppressed  after  its  second  representation 
because  of  its  allusions  ;  then  Le  Meniiisier  de  Livonie  (1805),  about  Peter  the 
Great,  La  Jeunesse  de  Henri  V  (1806),  Le  Faux  Stanislas  (1809),  etc.  The  public 
became  accustomed  to  seeing  great  men  represented  on  the  stage,  and  took 
pleasure  in  the  reconslitulion, —  though  still  very  imperfect, — of  an  historical 
milieu,  Duval  also  wrote  some  comedies  of  manners  (Le  Chevalier  d'in- 
dustrie,  1809),  but  in  that  genre  is  inferior  to  Picard. 

Etienne  (1778-1845).  —  Etienne,  who  under  the  Empire  was  press  censor, 
and  wlio,  after  becoming  a  liberal  deputy  under  the  Restoration,  was  loud  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  first  achieved  distinction  by  some  short  plays  in 
which  the  new  eccentricities  of  a  parvenu  society  were  wittily  observed  and 
described  :  Le  Pacha  de  Suresne  (180"2),  La  Petite  Ecole  des  Peres  (1803),  etc.  In 
1810,  he  produced  a  long  comedy  in  five  acts,  inverse,  cnUed  Les  Deux  Gendres, 
the  success  of  which  won  liim  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  But  he  was 
accused  of  having  copied  a  play  written  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a 
Jesuit,  entitled  Conaxa.  A  quarrel  resulted,  which  the  idleness  of  the  critics 
and  the  public  led  them  to  exaggerate.  In  fact,  Etienne  had  used  the  right  of 
every  writer  to  take  up  an  old  subject — that  of  the  father  who  despoils  himself 
for  his  children  and  is  a  victim  of  tlicir  ingratitude,  and  who  invents  a  strata- 
gem for  regaining  possession  of  his  fortune.  Etienne's  fault  was  to  pretend 
ignorance  at  first  of  the  seventeenth  century  play,  but  it  was  chiefly  to4iave 
written  a  mediocre  comedy. 

Etienne  was  a  sarcastic  and  wilfy  pamphleteer  in  his  articles  in  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  and  in  his  Leilres  sur  Paris,  published  in  La  Minerve. 

3°  Finally,  we  must  consider  the  success  of  MELODRAMA  under  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empiie.  This  was  popular  tragedy,  with  an  historical  or 
romantic  subject,  uncurbed  by  rules,  and  allowing,  to  the  point  of  incoherence, 
an  admixture  of  genres.  Guilhert  de  Pixerecourt  (1773-1844)  achieved  great 
success  with  his  Victor  ou  VEnfant  de  la  for  el  (1798),  Crelina  ou  VEnfant  da  inys- 
iere  (1801),  Les  Raines  de  Babylone  (1818),  etc.  He  liad  enormous  fecundity  of 
invention,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  romantic  drama.  He  had  been  surnam- 
ed  "  le  Corneille  des  Boulevards  ". — At  the  same  time,  Caigniez  (17Gi-i8i2) 
(the  "  Racine  des  Boulevards  "),  wrote  Le  Jugement  de  Salomon  (1802),  Les 
Enfants  da  Bucheron  (1809),  La  Pie  vol'ease  (1815),  etc. 

■4°  EPIC  POETRY  flourished  under  the  Empire.  One  might  expect  that 
the  poets  drew  Iheir  inspiration  from  the  great  military  and  political  events  of 
the  time ;  but,  Luce  de  Lancival  wrote  Achille  a  Scyros ;  Baour-Lormian 
wrote  L'Allantide ;  Creus^  de  Lesser :  Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ronde,  etc. 
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5"  LYRIC  POETRY-  —  Under  the  Empiic,  a  few  elegiac  poets  should  be 
mentioned,  were  it  only  to  show  the  relationship  between  Andre  Chenier  and 
the  romanticists. 

Fontanes  (17o7-1821),  a  bellor  crilic  iliaii  poof,  wrote  some  rather  laborious 
pieces,  but  in  a  pure  taste, 
and  evincing  at  times 
profound  feeling,  such 
as  La  Chartreuse  de  Paris, 
Les  Toinbeaux  de  Saint- 
Denis,  Les  Stances  a  Cha- 
teaubriand sur  les  Mar- 
tyrs, Le  Jour  des  Moris, 
etc. 

Chenedolle  (1769- 
1833)  wrote  a  poem  on 
Le  Genie  de  Vhomme,  but 
especially  some  Eludes 
poehVyHes(1820),in  which 
there  are  a  few  laniar- 
liniennes  pieces. 

Millevoyeiimi-iSlQ) 
is  still  famous  for  liis 
Ciiule  des  feuilU's  and  Le 
Poete  mouranl. 

6°    DESCRIPTIVE 

POETRY  raged  cverj- 
wiicre  during  this  anti- 
poetic  period. — Tlie 
choir-master  wasDeJilie 
(1738-1813;.  A  professor 
and  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
he  achieved  wide  renown 
by  his  translation  of  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  (1769),  for 
which  lie  was  given  the 
chair  of  Latin  poetry  in 

the  College  de  France,  and  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  In  178:2  he  publisli- 
ed  Les  Jardins ;  llien  L'llonime  des  Champs  (1800),  V Imagination  (1806;,  Les 
Trois  Regnes  de  la  nature  (1809),  La  Conversation  (1812).  No  author  was  more 
in  fashion.  People  forced  their  way  into  the  salons  to  hear  him  read  his 
verses  ;  and   when  he  died  iu   1813,  lils  fimeral  was  a  national  cci'cmony  like 


ABUt  DELILLE   BEFORE   NAT'JRE 

From  a  drawing  by  Fauvel  engraved  in  colour. 
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that  of  Victor  Hugo. — In  reality,  Delille  is  not  altogether  to  be  scorned.  He 
wrote  verse  with  ease  and  often  AviHi  precision,  and  even  his  periphrases 
are  interesting  when  considered  as  a  display  of  wit.  He  was  no  poet,  but 
a  very  skilful  versifier. 

7"  THE  NOVEL.  —  The  great  novels  of  the  period  are  Alala  (1801),  Rene 
flSO^),  Delphine  (ISOl),  Corinne  (iSOl),  and  Ado/p/(e  (1816).  Besides  these  mas- 
terpieces, it  is  useless  to  cite  the  innumerable  productions  of  Mme  Cottin, 
Mme  de  Krudener,  Mme  de  Souza,  etc. 

S°  HISTORY.  —  The  following  authors  should  be  mentioned:  Daunou 
(1761-18'40),  archivist  of  the  Empire  after  1807,  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  wlio  proved  a  genuine  savant  in  his  continuation  of  Les  Historiens  de  la 
France,  by  Dom  Bouquet,  and  L'Histoire  litleraire  of  the  Benedictines  ;  — 
Lacretelle  le  Jeune  (17G6-1855),  who  was  the  first  to  write,  in  1806,  a  Precis  de 
la  Revolution  frangaise  ; — Sismondi  (1733-1842),  author  oi  L'Histoire  des  repii- 
bliqaes  italiennes  and  oi  UHisloire  des  Fran(^ais,  written  under  the  Empire  and 
published  under  the  Restoration  and  Louis-Pliilippe. 

9"  CRITICISM.  — Suard  (1753-1817)  is  the  true  representative  of  eighteenth 
century  criticism  ;  he  iiad  worked  on  the  Encyclopedie,  and  until  1810  was 
editor  of  Le  Pablicisle.  His  manner  is  cold,  but  he  lacks  neither  intelligence, 
finesse  nor  elegance.  —  La  Harpe  (died  1803)  from  1793  to  1803  gave  his  public 
lectures  at  the  Lycee  Marbeuf,  in  tlie  faubourg  Saint-Honore. — Jouhert  (1754 
1824)  published  nothing,  but  througli  his  conversation  and  advice  to  his 
friends  wielded  an  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  time.  His  Pensees  and 
his  Correspondance  were  published  in  18i2. 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats,  founded  in  1789,  appeared  most  original  critics  : 
Hoffmann,  subtle  and  piquant;  Dassault,  solid  and  heavy;  Feletz, 
delicate  and  ironic  ;  Boissonade,  a  very  learned  Hellenist  and  a  wit;  and, 
above  all,  GeoSroy  (1743-1814),  who  wrote  the  feuilleton  for  fourteen  years, 
reviewing  the  whole  dramatic  production  of  the  Empire,  and  judging  it  with 
the  greatest  severity.  His  merit  lies  in  having  renewed  the  criticism  of  the 
theatrical  repertory.  He  left  excellent  articles  on  Gorneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
parts  of  which  will  always  be  quoted  for  their  sense  and  firmness.  He  contrib- 
uted to  discrediting  tlie  tragedies  of  Voltaire  and  his  disciples,  and  to  disen- 
cumber the  stage  of  the  pseudo-classical  works. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

AUTHORS     WHO     INITIATED     THE      NEW 
RENAISSANCE. 


Chateaubriand.    —    Madame  de  Stael. 


S  U  M  iM  A  R  \ 


r  CHATEAUBRIAND  (1768-1848;,  after  dreaming  away  his  youtii  at  Combourg, 
travelled  in  America,  and  emigrated  to  London  ;  he  returned  to  France  in  1800, 
published  Atala,  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1801-1802);  visited  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  Orient,  and  published  Les  Martyrs  in  1809.  Under  the  Restoration, 
he  launched  into  politics,  became  minister  and  ambassador,  and  retired  after 
i83o.  His  temperament  was  distrustful  and  proud. — He  saw  and  felt,  himself, 
what  he  has  described  and  analysed. 

2*  He  restored  the  Gothic  cathedral  to  favour,  insomuch  as  he  revived  the 
religious  sense  in  the  French  and  their  taste  for  the  Middle  Ages  :— he  made 
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nature  better  known  :  his  descriptions  are  subjective  ;  lie  invented  modern 
melancholy  :  ins  Rene  incarnates  the  mal  du  siecle;  he  renewed  criticism,  by 
substituting  the  historical  and  aesthetic  points  of  view  for  the  dogmatism  of  the 

classicists. — As  a  writer,  he  is  oratorical  and  poetical.  In  all  the  genres,  he  is 
the  master  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

3°  Mme  Dfc  STAEL  (1766-1817),  daughter  of  Neclcer,  was  persecuted  under  the 
Empire,  and  obliged  to  exile  herself  at  Coppet  ;  she  travelled  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many.—She  published  La  Litterature  in  1800,  in  which  she  develops  the  rela- 
tionship between  letters  and  society,  and  initiates  France  into  the  beauties  of 
Shakespeare:  novels,  Delphine  11802;  and  Corinne  (1807),  and  above  all  L'Al- 
lemag-ne  (1811),  a  work  in  which  she  introduced  to  the  French,  in  a  personal 
and  vivid  manner,  the  great  writers  and  philosophers  beyond  the  Rhine.  Her 
style,  a  sort  of  animated  conversation,  is  that  of  a  publicist. 


I.  —  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


DECORA  IK  !•    LICrTER 

of  the  MX  .centurj 


^iH:r«>  ife.  Earlyryears~and" Youth  (1768-1786).  —  The  illu.'^lrioiis  Clia- 
^;A%p,  jJ^  leaubriand  family  had  lo.sl  most  of  its  former  splendour  toxvards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rene  de  Chateaubriand, 
father  of  the  xvriter,  xvas  a  man  of  grim  energy,  xvho  sought 
his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies  and  I  hen  set  up  as  a  shipoxvner 
at  Saint-Malo.  He  had  sworn  to  himself  to  restore  his  family 
position,  and  he  kept  his  xvord.  Married  in  1733  to 
Apollinc  de  Bedee,  he  had  ten  children  ;  the  first  four 
died  in  infancy  ;  of  the  other  six,  three  became  fa- 
mous :  Julie,  xvho  xvas  Mme  de  Farcy  ;  Lucile,  Mme 
de'Caud;  and  the  tenth,  and  feeblest,  xvhom  his 
exhausted  mother  left  to  the  care  of  an  old  servant, 
FranQois-Augusle. 
Fran^ois-Auguslc  de  Chateaubriand  was  born  at  Saint-Malo  on  September  4, 
1768.  He  passed  his  first  years  idling  about  the  docks,  and  was  then  sent  to 
I  he  college  of  Dol,  later  to  that  of  Rcnnes,  xvhero  he  shoxved  himself  a  very 
intelligent  .and  very  independent  student.  Gifted  in  mathematics,  he  first 
xvent  to  Brest  to  pass  his  examination  as  midshipman  ;  but  he  thought  he  had 
an  ecclesiastical  vocation,  and  shut  himself  up  for  sex'eral  months  in  the  col- 
lege of  Dinan.  After  this  he  lived  for  txvo  years  in  the  solitude  of  the  chateau 
de  Combourg,  xvith  his  father,  his  mother  and  Lucile.  Chateaubriand  has  told 
us  himself,  in  his  Memoires  (Voulre-lomhe,  what  dreams  and  hallucinations 
filled  these  two  years  (1).     Lucile,  neglected  like  himself,  xvas  the  confidant  of 


(1)  Motrnauj;  rlioisis,  "hvl  cycle,  p.  901. 
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his  dreams;  she  had  a  romantic  and  not  very  healtliy  sensibility,  which  Cha- 
teaubriand remembered  wlien  lie  drew  Amelie  and  Velleda.  He  had  inherited 
his  father's  fondness  for  travel,  and  he  already  felt  drawn  towards  unknown 
countries,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  inind  and  accepted  a  commission  as 
S"*^  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  reaching  his  post  at  Cambrai  early 
in  1786.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his  father's  death  recalled  him  lo 
Combourg. 


'  »• 


Sojourn  in  Paris  (1786-1791).  —  Instead  of  returning  to  Cambrai  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  cavalry,  and  where, 
through  his  brother.  Count  de  Chateaubriand,  and  iiis  sister  Julie,  Mme  de  Farcy, 
he  was  presented  at  court.  Fashionable  society  bored  liim,  and  his  preference 
was  for  literary  company,  lie  knew  the  poet  Ecouchard-Lebrun  (a//as  Lebrun- 
Pindare,  tlie  bombastic  autlior  of  llie  Ode  on  the  vessel  Le  Vengeur)  ;  the 
"moralist"  Chamfort,  one  of  the  most  wittily  wicked  men  of  that  time;  Parny, 
the  epicurean  elegiac  poet,  whose  work  foretold  that  of  Lamartine  ;  Guinguene. 
the  critic  wiiose  heavy  dogmatism  he  was  to  experience  in  the  case  of  Alala 
and  the  Genie;  La  Harp3,  then  at  the  height  of  his  success  as  a  fashionable 
lecturer;  P'lins,  tlie  type  of  the  literary  bohemian,  and  through  him  Fon- 
tanes,  who  later  made  him  return  to  France  and  encouraged  him  to  publish 
his  masterpiece.  In  17i)0  Chateaubriand  was  quite  h  ippy  to  publish  in  the 
Almanack  des  Muses  a  copy  of  verses  written  in  the  most  insipid  taste  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Wliat  had  he  become,  in  frequenting  the  salons  and 
literary  cafes  of  Paris?  A  writer  as  mediocre  as  he  was  distingue.  But  this 
society,  destroyed  and  dispersed  by  the  first  events  of  the  Revolution,  exercised 
but  a  brief  intluence  upon  him. 

Voyage  to  America  (1791-1 79"2).  —  In  talking  with  M.  de  Malesherbes,  his 
dreams  of  travel  began  to  haunt  him  once  more.  He  resolved  to  set  out  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  north  of  America,  and  sailed  from  Saint-Malo  on  April  8, 1791. 
(He  was  back  again  as  early  as  January  2,  1792.) 

Chateaubriand  has  described  his  travels  in  America,  and  exploited  them  in 
his  works,  in  every  manner  and  form.  After  his  Coml^ourg  impressions,  those 
he  received  in  America  were  the  strongest  and  most  decisive.  He  did  not, 
however,  actually  accomplish  all  of  the  itinerary  he  claimed.  M.  J.  Bedier  (1) 
has'  proved  that  Chateaubriand  only  visited  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  used,  Avithout  scruple,  in  order  to  describe  the  parts  of  the  country  he 
himself  had  not  seen,  French  and  English  narratives  1  like  those  of  P.  Char- 
levoix and  Bartram.     However  that  may  be,  he  brought  back  from  America 

(1)  Joseph  Bedier^  Etudes  critiques,  Paris,  Colin,  1903  (p.  125  :  Chateaubriand  en  Ameriqiie  : 
(verite  et  fiction) 
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sensations  and  local  colour  with  wliich  to  enrich  Frencli  literature  for  a  wliole 
century. 

On  receiving  news  of  the  arrest    of  the  king   at   Varennes,  he  returned   sud- 
denly, married  during  the  journey  Mile  Celeste  Buisson  dela  Vigne,  a  charming 


COMBOUKG    CASTLE 

From  a  litliofjraph  of  tlie  Romanticist  epoch. 

woman    willi    ilic    liearl  of    a    stoic,    and  then    hastily  joined  the  army   of  the 
thnigres. 


Exile  in  London  (1773-1800).  —  Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  he 
took  refuge  in  Brussels,  then  in  Jersey  and  London,  where,  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
lie  worked  for  a  bookseller.  He  nearly  starved  to  doatli  in  this  city  to  which, 
twenty-flve  years  later,  he  was  to  return  as  French  ambassador.  It  was  during 
Ills  stay  in  London  that  he  published  his  first  work,  L'Essai  sur  les  Revolutions, 
a  book  full  of  anti-Cliristian  pessimism,  and  which  in  no  way  foretold  the 
religious  apologist  he  was  later  seen  to  be (1797).  At  this  same  period  he  wrote  a 
long  book  of  memories  of  his  American  travels,  a  regular  mine  of  impressions 
from  which^he  was  soon  to  gatlier  material  for  his  Atala,  Rene,  and  much  later  for 
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his  book  entitled  Les  Natchez,  which  is  composed  of  "  leavings.  "  He  was  still 
in  London  when,  in  1799,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sister  Julie  announcing 
the  death  of  his  mother ;  and  at  the  moment  when  that  letter  reached  him, 
Julie  herself  was  dead.  The  last  wish  of  Mme  de  Chateaubriand  was  that  her 
son  should  return  to  the  rcUgion  of  his  infancy.  He  was  influenced  by  divine 
grace.  "  1  did  not  yield,  "  he  says  ",  to  any  supernatural  lights  ;  my  convic- 
tion came  from  my  heart ;  1  wept  and  I  believed.  "  From  that  time  he  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  for  liis  Genie  da  Christianisme. 

Under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  (1800-1814).  —  Fontanes  had  persuad- 
ed Bonaparte  to  remove  the  name  of  Clialeaubriand  from  the  list  of  emigres, 
and  he  returned  into  France  on  May  8,  1800.  He  frequented  the  salon  of 
Mme  de  Beaumont;  and  published  in  1801  Atala,  a  fragment  detached  from  his 
next  worlc ; — and  on  April  14,  1802,  four  days  before  the  proclamation  of  the 
Concordat,  his  Le  Genie  da  Chrislianisnne.  Bonaparte,  wishing  to  attacli  to 
himself  a  man  who  served  so  well  his  own  plans  for  social  restoration,  appoint- 
ed Chateaubriand  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Rome  (1803),  and  the  year  after 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Valais.  But  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien  created  an  irreparable  misunderstanding  between  Chateaubriand  and  the 
First  Consul.  The  former  resigned,  and  started  once  more  on  his  travels  in 
order  to  study  the  landscapes  and  ruins  of  the  country  where  he  intended  plac- 
ing the  action  of  his  book  Les  Martyrs.  Of  this  trip  we  have  a  detailed  narra- 
tive in  his  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem. — He  went  by  Venice  and  Trieste, 
visited  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Palestine,  returning  by  Tunis,  Carthage 
and  Spain.  This  journey  lasted  nearly  a  year  (July,  1806  to  June,  1807).  On 
his  return  he  bought  a  country  house,  La  Vallee-aux-Loups,  near  Aulnay,  where 
he  settled  down  to  finish  Les  Martyrs,  which  appeared  in  4809.  The  Itineraire 
Avas  published  in  1811.  Meanwhile,  Chateaubriand  set  up  a  more  and  more 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  Empire.  He  contributed  to  Le  Mercare  an  article 
containing  menacing  allusions  (1);  and  being  appointed  successor  to  M.-J.  Che- 
nier  in  the  French  Academy,  he  composed  a  discourse  which  llie  Imperial 
authorities  Avould  not  let  him  deliver. 

Under  the  Restoration  (1814-1830).  —  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  published 

a  pamphlet  entitled  :  De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bourbons  (1815),  which  "  was  wortli 
an  army  to  Louis  XVIII  ;  "  but,  mide  a  peer  of  France,  he  joined  the  oppos- 
ition and  wrote,  in  1816,  La  Monarchie  selon  la  charte,  which  drew  upon  the 
writer  the  persecutions  of  the  minister  Decazes.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke 
de  Berry  in  1820,  Chateaubriand  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Berlin;  and  in 
1822,  ambassador  to  London  ;  in  the  same   year  he   represented  France  at  the 

(1)  Morceanx  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  90y. 
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From  tlic  original  painting  by  Girodet  (1767-1824)  and   lilhographied   by  Aubry. 
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Congress  of  Verona,  and  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Villele's  cabinet. 
Despite  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Spain,  liis  situation  grew  worse,  as 
neitlier  llie  king  nor  Villele  liked  him,  and  on  June  6,  1824,  he  was  "  relieved 
of  his  duties.  "  Deeply  hurt,  Chateaubriand  threw  himself  again  into  the 
opposition  ranks,  led,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a  violent  campaign  against 
Villele  and  helped  to  overthrow  him.  Under  the  Marlignac  ministry  he  was 
appointed  (January-,  1828)  ambassador  to  Rome ;  but  the  fall  of  Charles  X 
marked  his  definitive  reliuii  to  private  life. 

Last  Years  (1830-184.8). —  In  1826,  Chateaubriand  had  published  a  complete 
edition  of  liis  works  ;  in  1834,  he  produced  his  Voyage  en  Anierique.  hi  1831, 
he  published  his  Eludes  hisloriques;  in  1836,  his  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  amjlaise 
and  in  18 i4.  La  Vie  de  Ranee.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
Memoires  d'outre-tombe,  begun  iu  1811  at  the  Vallcc-aux-Loups,  and  written  by 
fits  and  starts  until  1846.  He  much  frequented  at  the  time  the  salon  of  MmeRe-. 
camier  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  where  he  held  a  sort  of  royal  position.  As  he 
had  become  quite  poor,  he  "  mortgaged  his  tomb,  "  by  selling  to  a  society  of 
stockholders  his  Memoires  d'outre-lombe,  with  the  understanding  that  tliey 
should  not  appear  until  after  liis  death.  Hut  Emile  de  Girardin  began  I  lie 
publication  of  them  in  La  Presse  in  February,  1848;  and  it  wasonly  on  July  4 
of  that  same  year  llial  Chateaubriand  died,  in  Paris,  in  a  house  in  the  rue  du  Bac 
which  now  bears  the  number  120.  He  had  asked  to  be  buried  opposite  Saint- 
Malo,  his  native  town,  in  the  island  of  the  Grand-Be,  a  grandiose  sepulchre 
which  was  ajipropriate  for  his  genius. 

Character.  —  Chateaubriand  has  portrayed  himself  in  his  works,  sometimes 
indirectly,  as  iw  Atala,  Rene,  Les  Natchez,  sometimes  directly  as  in  the  Memoires 
d'outre-tombe.  His  character  presents  a  singular  mixture  of  cold  disdain  and 
lyrical  enthusiasm.  "  1  am  reserved,  "  he  says  ;  "  my  soul  always  has  a  tend- 
ency to  close  its  door.^.  Adventurous  and  yet  orderly  and  methodical,  there 
has  never  been  a  being  at  the  same  time  more  fanciful  and  more  positive  than 
I,  more  fiery  and  more  icy.  "  He  makes  Rene  say  :  "  Life  bores  me;  I  have 
always  been  devoured  by  boredom  ".  He  himself  says,  "  1  have  yawned  all 
my  life,  and  carried  my  heart  in  a  sling.  "  His  life  was  constantly  allied  with 
all  the  greatest  events  of  the  century,  and  his  works  had  their  origin  in  reality 
as  much  as  dream.  He  says,  "  It  was  in  the  woods  that  1  made  songs  about 
the  woods,  on  shipboard  that  I  painted  the  ocean,  in  camps  that  I  spoke  of 
battle,  in  exile  that  1  learned  what  exile  is,  in  courts,  affairs,  assemblies  tbat  L 
studied  princes,  politics  and  laws.  "  (Memoires  d'oatre-lombe.) 

Chateaubriand's  Works.  —  We  cannot  analyse  in  detail  all   of    Chateau- 
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briand's  works  M)  ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to  mention  them  all,  each  at  its 
own  date,  with  especial  notice  only  of  the  principal  ones, 

L'Essai  sun  les  revolutions  (17971.— In  tliis  singular  book,  the  young  emigre 
wislicil  ti)  liml  the  relation  betwoeu  former  revolutions  and  the  French  revolution.  But, 
of  this  immense  plan,  he  only  published  t\v.)  voliun,!s,  the  first  devoted  to  the  Repu- 
blican revolutions  in  Greece,  the  second  to  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  Essai  is  no  long- 
er read.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  this  medley,  in  which  the  most 
unexpected  comparisons — sometimes  tlu;  most  true — show  us  the  point  of  view  of  an 
eighteenth  century  man  as  to  past,  present  and  future  events.  But  the  chapters  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  thoroughly  study  Chateaubriand,  are  those  at  the  end  of 
the  second  part  upon  the  objections  against  Christianity  (especially  chapter  xxxix  to 
chapti-r  Lv).  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  (jhatcaubriand,  in  this  Esmi,  proves  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  Encyclopaedists;  in  a  way  he  abominates  them,  and  he  reproaches  tlienr 
with  ha\ing  destroyed  everything  without  replacing  anything.  Doubtless,  he  then 
believed  in  the  decadence  and  near  disa])pearance  of  Christianity  ;  but  this  consider- 
ation causeil  him  anguish,  and  lie  entitled  his  last  chapter  :  Quelle  sera  la  religion  qui 
remplacera  le  christianisine  '?  This  questiun,  left  for  the  moment  witliout  reply,  he  was 
to  answer  before  long. 

Atala  (1801). — Atala  was  intended  simply  as  an  episode  to  illustrate  the  chapter  of  the 
Genie  entitled  "  Harmonies  de  la  religion  chr^tienne  avec  les  scenes  de  la  nature  et  les  pas- 
sions du  ccpur  humain,  "  and  was  published  separately  in  May,  ]8J1.  "  Like  the  dove 
of  the  ark  '',  Atala  went  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  land,  and  returned  bearing  a  branch  of 
laurel.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  Chateaubriand  explains  to  us  that  this  work 
is  detached  from  Les  Natchez,  llie  manuscript  of  v^hicli  he  had  left  in  London. — Atala 
opens  with  a  Prologne.  After  a  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Meschacebe  (2)  (the 
Mississipi),  the  author  introduces  old  Chactas,  a  saAage  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  who  has 
vLiiled  Jrance  ^nd  knows  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  One  moonlight  niglit,  seated  on  the 
stern  of  a  pirogue,  he  recounts  the  ad\entures  of  his  youth  to  a  Frenchman,  Uene. — 
The  narrativ(!  is  divideil  into  four  parts  :  Les  chasseurs,  Les  lahoureurs,  Le  dramc,  Les 
funerailles.  Chactas,  after  the  defeat  of  his  tribe  by  the  Muscogulges,  flies  to  Saint- 
Augustine,  to  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  Lopez.  But  one  day  he  is  overcome  by  the 
Avish  to  see  his  native  country,  is  captured  by  his  former  enemies,  and  condemned  to 
be  burned.  Meanwhile,  a  young  Christian  girl  of  the  tribe,  Atala,  loves  Chactas.  She 
cuts  his  bonds,  and  ilies  with  him  through  the  forest.  Chactas  and  Atala  make  their 
way  northward  for  nearly  a  month.  They  finally  meet  a  missionary.  Father  Aubry,  in 
whose  grotto  they  take  refuge  from  a  terrible  storm.  Chactas  asks  the  priest  to  instruct 
him  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  bless  his  marriage  with  Atala.  But  the  young 
girl,  whom  her  dying  mother  had  consecrated  to  God,  not  wishing  to  break  her  vow, 
and  made  desperate  by  her  love,  poisons  herself.  Epilogue. — This  tale  had  a  prodig- 
ious success,  which  may  be  measured  by  the  praises  as  well  as  the  severities  and 
raillery  of  contempcjrary  criticism  (3). 

(1)  Chateaubriand,  n^uvrpxrJwisics,  (by  Charlks  Florisoonk,  Halier,  1913).  This  vol u mo  inckulos 
extracts  from  all  the  works  of  Ghatcaubriaml,  ai'range<l  in  historical  order,  with  a  biogra[ihy  of  the 
author. 

(21  Morccau.v  rhoisis,  2iul  cycle,  ji    896- 

(3)  The  fourth  eilition  of  Z,e  Genie  du  Chrislianisine,  jiuljlishod  by  Ballancho,  at  Lyons,  in  180 i, 
devotes  the  ninth  and  last  volume  to  the  diH'erent  articles  written  foror  against  the  \rork.  In  pp.  1-87 
are  the  reviews  of  A^a^a  ;  pp.  91-260  those  of  Le  Genie. 
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Le  Genie  du  Chnistianisme  (1802). — We  ]\:\\q  alromly  said  nmlcr  \\h.d  circvimstan- 
ces  the  Gt-n/c  (/((  C/i''/.s//a«/sm('  ;i[)peared  (1).  Folluvviiig-  is  a  brief  analysis  of  tiiis  work, 
which  includes  four  jiarts,  each  divided  into  six  books  : —  First  part  :  Dogines  et  Doctrine. 
Here  Chateaubriand  examines  tlie  sulistance  i.f  Cliristianity  :  mysteries,  sacraments,  Holy 
Scripture,  the  existence  of  God  and  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  theological 
section  is  not  the  most  original  nor  will  be  the  most  durable  of  tlie  work.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  it  defined  Chateaubriand's  position  to  the  public  which  he  wished  to 
reach;  and  to  convince  us  of  this  \\e  have  only  to  read  his  first  chapter,  which  serves  as 
an  Introduction,  and  the  preface  Avrilten  in  1828.  As  he  had,  above  all,  to  react  against 
the  encyclopujdic  and  Voltairian  spirit,  which  had  cast  ridicule  upon  religion,  declar- 
ing it  absurd,  anti-natural,  anti-poetic,  Chateaubriand  set  himself  to  explain  its  human 
beauty  and  fitness.  The  theologians  had  their  own  method  ;  but  it  was  not  suitable  for 
a  society  formed  by  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Ilevolutioh...  "  They  established," 
Chateaubriand  says,  "  very  solidly,  without  douljt,  the  verities  of  faith;  but  this  manner 
of  reasoning,  excellent  in  the  seventeenth  centiiry,  Avhen  the  subject  was  not  contested, 
was  no  longer  of  value  in  our  days.  It  was  necessary  to  follow  the  opposite  direction, 
to  go  back  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  to  prove,  not  that  Christianity  is  excellent 
because  it  comes  fr(jm  God,  but  that  it  proceeds  from  God  because  it  is  excellent  (2). " 
Applied  to  dogmas,  this  "  apologetics  "  is  feeble,  but  is  efficacious  when  it  comes  to  the 
external  manifestations  of  Christianity. — Second  part  :  Podtique  du  christianisinc.  Cha- 
teaubriand examines  successively  the  Christian  epics  (Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  Voltaire)  ; 
characters  in  tragedies  and  epics  (Racine,  Voltaire,  Tasso)  ;  the  passions  (Didon,  Phedre, 
Julie).  Here  he  interpolates,  in  hook  IV,  the  episode  of  nend  (another  fragment  from 
Les  Natchez)  :  Rene,  exiled  limong  the  Natchez,  nutates  to  old  Chactas  and  Father  Souel, 
a  missionary,  the  adventures  which  led  him  to  (|nil  his  own  country.  This  episode  is 
an  example  whicli  follows  tlie  chapter  entitled  Da  Vague  dans  les  passions.  Rene  is  the 
most  celeijrated  and  significant  incarnation  of  romantic  melancholy  (3).  We  shall  re- 
vert to  this  again.  Finally,  in  books  V  and  VI  of  the  second  part,  Chateaubriand  takes 
up  the  question  of  the  Christian  marvellous,  holding,  against  Boileau  and  the  pseudo- 
classicists  of  his  time,  that  here  again  Christianity  is  superior  to  paganism. — The  third 
part  is  entitled  :  Beaux-arts  et  Litterature,  and  is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  preced- 
ing. The  author  examines  the  characteristic  beauties  of  Christian  art.  In  the  first 
book,  chapter  vni  is  the  celebrated  passage  ou  Gothic  churches.  Then  follow  La  phi- 
losophic, L'Hisloirc,  L' Eloquence.  In  book  V,  Les  Harmonies  de  la  religion  chretienne,  avec 
les  scenes  de  la  naliire  et  les  passions  du  cceur  huniain  ;  as  an  example,  in  book  VI,  Alula  (4^ 
— Fourth  part  :  Cullr.  A  study  of  the  external  manifestations  of  religion  (churches, 
vestments,  hynnis,  prayers,  bells,  etc.),  the  clergy,  missions,  chivalric  orders.  Book  VI 
is  a  direct  reply  to  the  Encyclopedic  and  t(j  L'Essai  sar  les  nia;urs,  and  is  entitled  Services 
rendus  a  la  sociele  pur  le  clerge  et  la  religion  chrdtienne  en  gendral,  and  comprises  thirteen 
chapters  (hospitals,  education,  universities,  agriculture,  commerce,  etc.).  In  reading 
this  part  of  the  book  we  understand  why  Cliateaubriand  used  as  an  epigraph  for  his 
Genie  these  words  of  Montesquieu  :  "  Admirable  thing  !  The  Christian  religion,  which 
seems  to  have  no  other  object  than  our  happiness  in  the  next  life,  already  enables  us 
to  be  happy  licre  below.  "  (Esprit  des  lois,  XXIV,  3).  Finally,  the  last  chapter  bears  a 
title  whicli  sums  up  the  whole  sjiirit  of  the  Avork  :  Quel  scrail  aujourd'hui  I'elat  de  la 
sociele  si  le  christinnisme  n'ei'il  pas  paru  sur  la  lerrc?[o). 

(1)  In  this    famous   title,   tlie  word   Genie  signifies    :     essential  nature  (Latin,  ingenium).  The 
works  could  have  been  called  De  I' Esprit  du  Christiaiiisme. 
l2)  Genie  du  Christiaiiisme,  first  pait,  chap.  I.     Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  881. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  906. 

(4)  We  shall  return  later  to  Chateaubriand's  jioelique. 

[o)  Morceaux  clwisiS;  1st  cycle,  pp.  396-402;  2nd  cycle,  pp.  876-893. 
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Les  Martyrs  (1809). — Chateaubriand  explains  very  well  in  his  preface  why  and  how 
he  composed  Le^  Martyrs  ;  he  wished  to  prove,  by  an  example,  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  o>cr  the  pagan  mnrAcilons.  In  ordor  In  i;i>e  more  force  and  fairness  to  his 
position,  he  brings  the  t\\  o  religions  into  comparison  by  forcing  himself  to  use,  in  turn, 
the  resources  of  the  two 
different  marvellous. 
He  also  says  in  Ibis  Pre- 
face :  "  I  began  /.es  Mur- 
/y/'s  at  Rome  in  llie  year 
1802,  a  few  months  after 
the  pulilication  of  the 
Gtinie  du  Christianisme. 
Since  then  I  have  never 
stopped  work  upon  it. 
The  extracts  made  from 
various  authors  arc 
so  considerable  that 
for  the  books  on  tlie 
Franks  and  the  Gauls 
alone  (books  VI,  VI 1, 
IX  and  \), I  have  gather- 
ed enougli  material  for 
two  large  volumes.  Fi- 
nally, not  satislied  with 
all  these  studies,  1  have 
journeyed  to  see  the 
regions  and  places  I 
wished  to  describe.  If 
"  my  wiirk  should  lack 
every  other  merit,  it 
would  at  least  have  the 
interest  resulting  from 
a  journey  made  to  the 
most  famous  lilaces  in 
history."— So,  there  arc 
three  separate  things 
to  consider  in  Lcs  Mur- 
tyrs  :  a  story,  a  literary 
thesis  and  descriptions; 
its  object  is  to  bring  into 
as  close  opposition  as 
])ossible  the  christian 
and  pagan  religion.  The 
action  takes  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  the 
third  century  ,at  the  time 

of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  Cymodocee,  a  young  Pagan  girl,  daughler  of  Demodo- 
cus  who  is  the  last  of  the  Homcrides  and  priest  in  the  temple  of  Homer  in  Messina, 
loses  her  way  in  a  wood.  She  tinds  Eudore,  asleep  beside  a  fountain,  luulore,  a  young 
Christian,  son  of  Lasth6nes,  takes  back  the  yoimg  girl  to  the  house  of  Demodocus 
0)ook  T).  In  order  to  thank  Eudore  and  his  family,  DcMuodocus  and  Cymodocee  repair 
to    the    house    of    Lasthenes,    whom    llie\    lind    gathering    I  he    harvest    willi    liis    sous 


THE   COIUJN  vnoN    01'  CUAULES    X   AT    KHEI.MS 

Fi'oin  a  lithograpli  of  Leroy  and  Adatii,  taken  from  \he  Licre  da  Sucri' 

of  Cliarles  X. 
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and  his  servants  fbook  M).  Book  III  carries  the  reader  to  Heaven,  where  the  Deity 
dfchircs  thHt  Jie  rhooses  Rulore  and  Cymodocee  as  Aictims. ;  their  bludd  will  save 
iither  Christians.  At  the  request  of  his  guests  Eudore  undertakes  to  relate  his  past 
life  and  his  exploits.  (This  narrative  extends  from  bot.k  IV  to  book  XI  ;  and  this  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Odysxey  and  the  Eneid\.  Eudore,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  has  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  and  while  there  forgets  his  religion.  He  is  with  the  Roman 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  takes  part  in  the  battle  against  the  Franks  (bouk  VI),  (1) 
is  wiiundcd,  becomes  the  slave  of  Pharaniond,  returns  t(j  the  court  of  Constantius  at 
Rome,  and  is  ai)pointed  commandant  of  Armorica.  Episode  of  Velleda  {books  I\  and 
X). — Meanwhile,  the  narrative  has  been  interrupted,  in  book  Vill,  by  another  marvel- 
lous interlude,  whose  scene  jthis  time  is  Hades. — Eudore  hnally  describes  his  public 
penitence,  his  journey  to  Egypt,  and  his  return  to  liis  father  (book  XI). — Eudore's  narrat- 
ive has  deeply  moved  Cymodocee,  who  declares  to  her  father  that  she  A\ishcs  to  become 
a  Christian  and  marry  the  son  of  Lasthenes.  Demodocus  consents,  in  order  to  sa^e  his 
sou  from  Hi(>rocles,  governor  of  Acli:ri(>a,  Eudiu-e  leaves  for  Rome,  while  Cvmodocec 
goes  to  Jerusalem  to  place  herself  luuler  the  jjcotectioii  of  Helen,  niolher  of  (jonslantine 
(book  XIV).  At  Rome,  all  the  preparations  for  the  |)ersecution  are  described  ;  Hades 
manifests  its  Joy  (book  XVlll).  Cymodocee,  who  has  bi'cn  baptised  in  Jerusalem,  rejoins 
Eudore  at  Rmue.  Here  follow  more  marvellous  e^jisodes — purgatory,  the  exterminating 
angel,  Satan  (books  XXI,  XXII,  XXllI).  Cymodocee  is  tlcli\ered,  but  she  runs  to  the 
amphitheatre  t(j  Eudore,  and  dies  with  him.  At  this  instant,  a  voice  is  heard  fn^m 
Heaven  saying  :  "  The  gods  go."  Constantine  is  conqueror,  and  proclaims  the  Christian 
religion  throughout  the  Empire  (book  XXIV.) — So  far  as  r(^gards  the  thesis,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  false  and  useless  the  marvellous  interludes  are.  The  passages  devoted  to  Heav- 
en and  hell,  in  Avhich  the  Deity,  the  Virgin,  the  angels  and  Satan  speak,  only  inter- 
rupt the  human  action  without  ex|)laining  it.  The  story  and  the  marvelhjus  incidents 
spoil  each  other.  Chateaubriand,  poAverfully  exoking  th(>  real  past  in  his  portrayal  of 
Rome,  of  Jerusalem,  Greece,  Gaul,  the  catacombs,  druidic  d  forests,  aiul  the  Franks, 
never  realised,  as  an  imitator  of  Danti;  and  Milton,  th:il  the  marvellous  must  have  a 
Biblical  or  alleg(jrical  background.  When  historical  characters  ar.j  placed  amidst  geo- 
graphical and  archaeological  descriptions,  the  marvellous  can  only  be  subjective  ;  it  must 
come  from  ttie  soul  of  the  cliaractsrs  and  project  itself  outside  them  :  Macbeth  alone 
sees  the  ghost  of  Banquo.  In  the  first  book  of  the  MaiiyvA,  the  meeting  between  Cymo- 
docee and  Eudore  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  employment  of  this  marvellous  anti  the 
scenes  in  the  catacombs  and  the  circus,  and  the  episode;  of  Velleda,  may  be  praised 
for  the  same  merit. — All  the  other  scenes  in  which  the  marvellous  is  employed  are 
artificial. 

Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem  (1811). — With  the  sketches  from  which  he  had 
done  the  finished  pictures  in  lyts  Martyrs,  Chateaubriand  composed  this  book,  one  of 
those  which  were  received  with  the  greatest  favour  by  his  contemporaries,  and  have 
to-day  lost  their  interest  least.  The  accuracy  and  variety  of  the  descriptions,  the  i^ower- 
ful  evocation  of  Greek  antiquity,  the  highly  coh)ured  feeling  for  the  Orient,  the  truly 
iHiique  admixture  of  objective  reality  and  personal  poetry  ,  give  this  work  a  singular 
charm.  Between  the  gray  mosaics  of  the  Jeune  Aiiacliarsis  and  the  dazzling  pictures  of 
Pierre  Loti,  the  Itiiieraire  remains  a  mastespiece  among  descriptive  works.  In  1811 
current  events  also  went  far  to  increase  its  success  :  sympathy  for  enslaved  Greece  began 
to  awake  in  Europe,  and  the  lliiit'ifiirc  w.is  the  lirst  manifestation  u(  the  philhellenic 
niovem'ul   in   France. 


(1)  Murceaux  choish,  1st  cycle,  p.  4US 
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Les  Natchez  (1826). — Chateaubri;iu(l  h:i(l  composed  while  in  London  an  immense 
Work  of  oMT  2.000  pages,  Les  I\'atch('z,  a  sort  of  "  epic  of  primitive  man,  "'  from  which 
he  detached  Atald,  and  then  Rend.  The  manuscript  of  Le.s  Nnlclw:,  which  was  lost  for 
a  few  years,  was  found  and  sent  b|ack  to  Chateaubriand,  who  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  publish  it, — Rene,  who  had  left  I'rnnce  l>ee'^«?n^),  has  come  to  ask  hospitality 
of  the  \atchcz,  a  savage  tribe 
of  Louisiana.  He  is  taken 
under  tiie  protection  of  Ghac- 
tas,  who  recounts  to  him  the 
story  of  his  youth  (see  Atala), 
his  stay  in  France,  etc.  Uenc 
mairics  Cchil.i,  liiil  iiis  fatal 
mclanciioly  never  leaves  him. 
He  cads  by  leaving  (lehita, 
writing  lier  a  letter  in  which 
the  torments  which  he  suffers 
are  analysed  with  as  much 
penel  ration  as  elocpience.  For 
litis  letter  alone,  and  for  a 
few  admirable  descriptions, 
(Chateaubriand  ought  to  be 
forgi\(Mi  all  that  is  old  fash- 
ioned in  tlie  Niili-liez,  even 
the  lights  between  the  savage 
tribes  related  in  a  pseudo- 
epic  style. 

Voyage     en     Amerique 

(18b4).  Here  again  we  ha\e 
a  portfolio  of  sketches,  from 
which  the  author  had  already 
drawn  the  pictures  in  Aldia, 
lieni  and  Les  Ndtrhez.  This 
diary  Chateaubriand  certainly 
fetouched  later;  but  it  pre- 
serves all  the  same  (and  we 
must  credit  this  to  the  artistic 
tact  of  llieaiilhor)  the  fresh- 
ness and  |)0('hy  id'  lirsl  im- 
pressions. Let  us  lay  aside 
all  the  part  which  relates  to 
the  maimers  and   sciilimenis 

of  the  savages,  anti  e\en  the  description  of  animals  (f(U'  h(^re  Chateaubriantl  borrowed  too 
much  from  (;harle\oi\  arul  Harlram),  and  let  us  consider  only  the  sold  of  the  author 
\ibrating  atone  willi  American  nature — the  ocean,  the  forests,  the  clouds  and  the  winds  : 
it  is  the  pieparaliou  id'  Ihe  rnmaidic  palette  or  lyre  (11. 

Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencerage  (1826). — Probably  composed  before  Les 
Martyrs,  this  short  work  appeared  only,  like  Les  Natchez,  in  the  Complete  Works  pub- 
lished in  1826. — The    last    descendaid    of   the  Moorish   tribe    of  the    Abencerages,  Aben- 


MADAllli    RUCAMIER 

From  the  portrait  drawn  b\   Pnlcherie  ile  ^'aleIlce 
and  enj^raved  bv  Henrv 


(1)  Morceaux  rlioisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  394  ;  2n*l  cycle,  p.  893. 
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Haraet,  whose  ancestors  had  been  massacred  at  Grenada  by  Boabdil,  returns  from  Africa 
to  revisit  tlic  country  of  his  fathers.  At  Grenada  he  meets  the  daugiiter  of  the  Duke  de 
Santa-Fe,  Doila  Blanca.  She  returns  Aben-Hamet's  love,  and  no  longer  wislies  to  marry 
tiie  Count  de  Lautrec,  and  lets  her  brother,  Don  Carlos,  fight  the  Abencerage,  to  wliom 
she  vows  eternal  fidelity.  But  Blanca  is  a  descendant  of  the  Bivars,  A\ho  persecuted  and 
banished  the  ancestors  of  Aben-Hamet.  The  latter  learns  of  this,  leaves  Blanca  whom 
he  adores,  and  returns  to  his  place  of  exile. — Though  the  style  of  this  work  now  seems 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  its  warm  and  vibrant  oriental  colour,  its  fiery  and  chivalric 
grace  and  its  energetic  concision  will  alwyas  preser\e  it  from  obli\  ion. 

Les  Etudes  Histopiques  (1831). — In  the  Preface,  Chateaubriand  says  :  "  I  began  my 
literary  career  with  a  work  'in  which  I  considered  Christianity  from  the  moral  and 
poetical  point  of  view;  I  conclude  it  with  a  work  in  Avhich  I  consider  the  same  religiiju 
in  its  philosophical  and  historical  relations...  "  These  Etudes  are  composed  of  six  dis- 
courses, the  first  four  describing  the  transformations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  Julius 
Cajsar  to  Augustulus  ;  the  last  two  are  de\oted  to  the  manners  of  the  Christians,  the 
pagans  and  the  barbarians— and  these  are  the  most  remarka!)le  ;  here  wo  find  once 
more  the  author  of  book  VI  of  (he  Martyrs. 

Essai  SUP  la  Littepatupe  anglaise  (ISiSfi). — This  piece  of  literary  criticism  was 
composed  in  order  to  accompany  the  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Ch.iteau- 
briand  warns  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  allowed  himself  many  digressi<jns  ;  and  he 
added  this  sub-title...  "  et  considerations  siir  It-  genie  des  temps,  des  hoinmes  et  des  revo- 
lutions. "  There  is  some  hastiness  in  Chateaubriand's  literary  criticism,  but  also  much 
intelligence,  and  feeling  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  ;  and  the  passage  concerning 
Milton  is  as  valuable  to-day  as  ever. 

Vie  de  Ranee  (1844). — Chateaubriand  dedicated  this  work  to  Abbe  Segiiin,  a  Sulpi- 
tian,  by  whose  advice  he  had  undertaken  it. — Abbe  de  Ranee,  contemporary  of  Bossuet, 
reformer  of  La  Trap{)e,  one  half  of  whose  life  w.is  passed  in  the  most  brillljuit  society 
and  the  other  half  in  solitude,  offered,  in  this  contrast,  an  admirable  subject.  Chateau- 
briand wrote  an  interesting  account  of  him,  but  nxjiiotouous  and  cold  in  style. 

Les  Memoipes  d'outpe-tombe  (written  from  1811  lo  l^^fi!,  auti  publislK^d  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  in  the  ne\\spaper  La  Prcsse).  This  \asl  work  suffices,  in  itself  alone,  for  a 
knowledge  of  Chateaubriand.  Almost  all  his  other  works,  from  Atulu  to  the  hernier  des 
Aheitc^rages,  were  made  from  his  impressions  and  his  visions  ;  in  the  Meinoires,  so  to 
speak,  he  shows  us  their  sources.  Ho  describes  his  childhood,  his  voyages,  his  political 
life  ;  he  paints  landscapes  and  draws  portraits  ;  and  if  it  may  be  s;iid  that  he  was  too 
anxious  to  pose  before  posterity,  yet  the  jjsychological,  historical  and  picturesque  inter- 
est of  this  autobiography,  of  a  genre  unique  in  French  literature,  cannot  be  denied. 

Even  if  we  search  other  literatures,  where  shall  we  find  any  work  which  contains,  at 
the  same  time,  so  much  poetry  and  realism,  so  much  plastic  beauty,  and  so  many 
ideas  (1)  ? — Its  publication  was  coldly  received.  The  public  saw  in  it  above  all  else  a 
monument  of  pride,  like  anolli  'r  and  even  more  grandiose  mausoleum  than  tliat  of 
Grand-Be,  which  Chat^aubriaml  \\ms  raising  to  his  own  memory.  Too  many  people 
were  wounded  in  their  pride,  especially  in  the  political  Avorld,  to  enable  men  to  judge 
impartially  of  these  pages  in  which  the  author  spared  nobody  but  himself.  Nowadays, 
the  most  authoritative  critics  place   the  Mdinoires   iri  the  front   rank  of  his    works— -par- 

{i)  Morceaii.i'  cJiuisis,   1st  cycle,  p.  402;  2nd  cycle,  pp.  901,910. 
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tic'iilarly  after  they  could  compare  this  work  vvitli  tlie  Confidences  of  Lamarline,  the  Vic- 
tor Hugo  racontd  par  un  fimoin  de  sa  vie,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Goncourt  brothers  ! 

The  Ecrits  politiques.  — Lot  us  limit  the  list  to  :  De  Buonaparte  el  des  Bourbons  {ISli); 
—  La  Monarchic  scion  la  Charte  (1816); — Lc  Congres  de  Verone  (1823)  ;— La  Guerre  d'Es- 
pagnc,  Avliich  is  a  S('(|iicl  lo  the  latter  (1824).  The  iiriiuii)al  articles  and  discourses  may 
l)c  found  in  vnluine  V'lll  nf  (he  Garnier  edition. 

Chateaubriand  liiiuself  published  a  complete  edilioa  of  his  works  from 
4836-39  (Paris,  Pourrat),  but  this  edition  does  not  include  the  ]  ie  de  Ranee  or 
the  Meinoires  d'ontre-tombe. 

Chateaubriand's  Influence.  —  Theophile  Gaulier  says  of  Chateaubriand  : 
"  He  restored  the  Gothic  cathedral,  revealed  again  the  hidden  grandeur  of 
nature,  and  invented  modern  melancholy.  "  If  we  add  that  Chateaubriand 
rejuvenated  criticism,  we  have  thus  summed  up  his  entire  influence. 

1"  lie  restored  tjie  (iolhic  cathedral.  —  This  should  be  understood  first  of  all 
in  its  figurative  sense.  By  his  Genie  dii  Clirisiianisme,  if  he  did  not  indeed  add 
anything  worth  while  to  theology,  by  new  and  contemporary  arguments  he 
broke  the  anti-religious  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  reliabililcd, 
socially  and  ;esthetically,  Christianity  ;' and,  independent  of  all  positive  reli- 
gion, he  explained  and  justified  religious  sentiment. — In  the  right  sense,  he 
once  more  cultivated  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had 
been  so  disdained,  for  dilTerent  reasons,  in  llie  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  attempted  to  explain  everything,  institutions, 
manners,  monuments.  To  pseudo-Greek  architecture  he  opposed  nation- 
al Gothic  art,  whose  symbolical  relations  with  the  religion  and  landscapes  of 
France  he  demonstrated.  Thanks  to  him,  such  men  as  Auguslin  Thierry, 
Victor  Hugo,  Michelet,  Vitet,  Merimee,  historians,  poets,  critics,  administrators, 
were  struck  with  admiration,  at  once  deliberate  and  enthusiastic,  for  the  me- 
diaeval masterpieces,  so  long  misunderstood. 

1°  He  revealed  again  the  hidden  grandeur  of  nature. — It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  nature  had  been  hidden  from  a  public  which  had  been  able  to  read  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre  ;  but  it  is  more  just  to  say  that 
(^haleanbriand  extended  and  transformed  the  feeling  for  nature.  He  extended 
il,  because  he  did  not  only,  like  Koussoau,  describe  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the 
forest  of  Mojitmorency  or  Mont-Valcrien  ;  but  after  Hie  Breton  solitude  of  Com- 
bourg  he  painted  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  under  every  aspect  of  day  and 
niglit,  and  the  American  forest,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississipi ;  and  then  the 
Roman  Campagna,  Naples,  Messinia,  Attica,  Palestine  and  Spain. — And  each  of 
his  pictures,  though  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  painter,  is  always  character- 
istic, and  even  now  surprises  the  reader,  after  a  whole  century  of  descriptive 
literature,  by  thcadmlxlurcofprccision  of  line  and  brilliance  of  colouring. In  these 
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so  various  landscapes,  drawn  from  nature,  he  has  understood  how  to  place  men 
with  their  appropriate  costume,  gesture  and  manners,  who  stand  out  from  tlie 
landscape  and  harmonise  with  it.  Local  colour,  impossible  to  reconstitute  ar- 
cha?oIogically,  is  preeminently  a  relation.  Ncillier  Atala,  Chactas,  Eudore,  nor 
Gymodocee  could  change  their  background  without  changing  their  psychology, 
their  adventures  and  their  language. —  Chateaubriand  not  only  extended  tlic  fee- 
ling for  nature,  but  transformed  it.  Bernardin,  indeed,  had  painted  seas,  storms 
and  tropical  nature,  and  Avith  the  richest  palette.  But  his  descriptions  remained 
objective.  Bernardin's  eye  was  a  mirror  which  rellectcd  wilh  as  inucli  accuracy 
as  clarity  all  the  scale  of  nuances  ;  but  his  soul  did  not  seem  to  mingle  witii  the 
landscape.  Though  Chateaubriand  received  much  from  nature,  he  gave  jjack 
more.  Repressed  and  pained,  misunderstood  by  a  society  entirely  given  over  to 
its  pleasures  or  its  discussions,  his  soul  only  found  refuge  in  nature.  He  ques- 
ticMied  her,  and  associated  her  witli  liis  grief,  found  lier  malernal  or  indillVrent, 
adored  lier  or  cursed  her, — his  was  tlie  romanticist  conception  of  nature,  wiiicli 
was  to  inform  all  the  great  lyric  poetry  from  1820  to  1848. 

3°  He  invented  modern  melancholy.  —  Certainly,  melancholy,  taken  in  ils 
limited  sense  of  moral  lassitude  and  disgust  for  life,  existed  before  Clialcau- 
briand.  Saint-Prcux,  in  La  Noiive lie  Heloise  (ilGQ),  and  especially  Werther  {ill 'i-, 
translated  into  French  after  1778)  are  melancholy  men.  But  they  seem  like 
exceptions,  rebellious  and  eccentric  (1).  In  Rene,  on  the  contrary,  a  whole 
generation  can  recognise  itself  ;  Rene  incarnated  (he  mal  du  siecle.  Ruins,  vio- 
lent deaths,  moral  and  scientific  deceptions,  liumanitarian  dreams  denied  by 
the  brutality  of  facts,  misery,  exile, — and  for  lliese  evils  and  griefs  no  consol- 
ation, no  positive  faith,  but  a  vague  deism,  exasperated  vanity,  excited  and 
unsatisfied  passions  :  such  were  the  historical  and  social  cleiiients  from  which 
resulted  about  1800,  between  tlie  shocks  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Imperial 
wars,  this  new  kind  of  melancholy.  With  the  divination  and  unconsciousness 
which  are  the  marks  of  genius,  Chateaubriand  crystallised  this  state  of  the  soul 
in  Rene.  But  what  was  most  interesting  in  this  melancholy  made  of  dreams 
and  disappointments,  was  that  it  became  the  basis  of  lyricism,  in  the  active  as 
well  as  the  passive  sense. 

The  poet,  alternately  seeking  and  despairing,  acquires  an  exasperated  and 
exquisite  sensibility  ;  lie  associates  all  nature  with  his  own  impressions  ;  he 
languishes  with  autumn,  and  is  born  again  with  the  springtime  ;  he  loses  him- 
self in  the  serenity  of  night,  and  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  storm.  On  his 
part,  the  reader,  whose  faculty  of  perceiving  and  vibrating  is  refined  under.lhe 
influence  of  this  melancholy,  experiences  an  imperative  need  for  a  voice  which 

(1)  We  should  mention  here  the  Obermann  of  Senancour,  which  appearoil  in  1828.  It  is  a  sort  ol' 
moral  autobiography,  as  remarkable  as  a  social  and  psychological  document  as  Chateaubriand's  Rene. 
but  its  art  is  poor  and  its  reading  tiresome.  Certain  extracts  will  always  be  quoted,  as  they  hap- 
pily complete  the  analyses  of  melancholy  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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formulates  and  modulates  what  he  himself  feels  but  half-way.  He  is  in  spirit- 
ual touch  with  the  poet. — We  find  in  Chateaubriand  all  the  themes  of  great 
romanticist  poetry  ;  and  when  Lamartine  published  his  Meditations  in  1820,  the 
public,  formed  by  reading  the  Genie,  Rene,  the  Mniiyrs,  seemed  to  say  to  liim  : 
"  We  expected  you.  " 
4°  Finally,    Chateaubriand  renewed    criticism. — First,   lie   renewed   literary 


MvD.VME  RECAMiER  i:>i  HER  DR\\MNG-nooM  AT  L'Abhaye-au.v-Bois 
From  the  picture  by  Deyrienno  (1826)  litliographied  bv  Auliry-lo-Comte  US-*) 


criticism,  by  substituting  for  the  criticism  of  faults,  that  of  beauties,  and  in 
teaching  us,  in  order  to  judge  a  work,  to  replace  it  in  its  own  environment, 
amidst  the  civilisation  and  manners  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  However, 
so  far  as  that  goes,  Mme  de  Stael  would  liavo  sufficed.  Chateaubriand's  original- 
ity lay  in  the  definite  adjustment  of  tlie  misunderstanding  wliich  was  called 
the  quarrel  of  ancients  and  moderns.  In  the  parts  of  the  Genie  entitled  : 
Poetiqiiedii  Chrisiianisme  and  Beaax-arts  et  litterature,  Chateaubriand  established, 
no  longer  ranks,  l)ul  ditTerences.     His  plea   in  favour  of   the  Christian  marvel- 
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lous  was  based  much  less  upon  the  superiority  ol"  a  doctrine  than  upon  tlic 
necessity  to  respond  in  writing  to  the  beliefs  of  his  time.  Legitimate  in 
Homer,  mythology  was  absurd  for  Christians.  Likewise,  in  his  study  of  mar- 
ried peoj^le,  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  warrior  among  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  he  noted  the  psychological  acquisitions  due  to  Christianity  ;  and  he 
revealed  to  the  classicists  themselves — which  they  had  not  seemed  to  feel — that 
their  originality  was  most  brilliant  where  they  had  modified  and  enriched,  in 
the  name  of  this  principle  of  relation  to  time  and  place,  the  types  furnished 
by  their  models. 

History  is  not  less  indebted  to  him.  Not  only,  as  Ave  have  already  said,  has 
Chateaubriand  restored  to  us  an  appreciation  of  the  JMiddle  Ages,  and  revealed 
to  us  their  true  local  colour  ;  not  only  has  he  produced,  himself,  in  several 
passages  from  Les  Martyrs,  the  lUneraire,  the  Memoires  d'ouire-iombe,  ihc  Etudes 
histori<iues,  model  narratives,  exact  and  full  of  colour,  but  his  theories  on  the 
relativity  of  works  of  art,  applied  to  antique  and  modern  civilisation,  have  been 
extremely  fecund  (d). 

Chateaubriand's  Style. — Chateaubriand  descends  both  from  the  great  classic 
writers,  like  Pascal,  liossuet  and  Voltaire,  and  the  precursors  of  romanticism 
such  as  J. -J.  Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  13ut  he  is  in  no  sense  an 
imitator.  In  him  we  must  see  the  painter  with  a  gift  for  evoking  in  our  ima- 
ginations the  most  diverse  landscapes, — the  poet,  who  notes  with  delicacy  and 
profundity  the  motions  and  impulses  of  the  heart  ; — and  the  orator  who  devel- 
ops ideas  by  means  of  comparisons  and  metaphors  expressed  in  ample  prose. 
But  there  is  also — and  too  often  forgotten — a  lively  and  witty  Chateaubriand, 
with  an  energetic  and  concise  style,  Avho  excels  in  sketching  portraits.  Al- 
though Chateaubriand's  manner  smacks  somewhat  of  effort,  and  although  he 
often  abuses  his  splendid  imagination  and  his  oratorical  facility,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  greater  or  more  varied  style  tlian  his  in  all  the  prose,  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  has  served  as  model  for  everybody  :  poets  who  had 
only  to  put  into  rhythm  and  rhyme  a  prose  which  was  already  so  musical, 
historians  who  have  borrowed  his  picturesque  precision,  critics,  orators,  novel- 
ists...    He  was  their  leader  and  master. 


II.  —  MADAME  DE  STAEL  (1766-1817). 

Biography. — GermaineNeckerwasborninParisinl766.     Her  father,  who  was  to 
play  such  an  important  role  during  the  Revolution,  was  then  a  rich  banker  who 

(1)  See   the   chapter  on  Historiens,   p.  822.  and   the    Preface   of  the  Hdcits    merotingiens  of 
Aug.  Thikhry,  wrilten  in  1S40. 
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had  come  from  Geneva  to  Paris.  His  mother  belonged  to  an  old  Fi'cnch  fa- 
mily Avhich  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  after  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  iSantes. — Germaine  Xecker's  cliildliood  was  passed  among  intelligent,  sen- 
sible people,  who  were  also  worldly  and  ambitious.  The  precocious  intelli- 
gence and  naturally  excitable  imaginalion  of  llie  young  girl  developed  in  the 
salon  of  Mme  Necker,  which  Avas  fre- 


quented by  Raynal,  Morellel,  Suard, 
Thonf&s,  (irimm,  BulTon,  Marmontel, 
La  Harpe.  Germaine  went  to  the 
Comedie-Fran^aise  to  applaud  Mile 
Clairon,  read  everything  that  came  to 
hand,  and  at  fifteen  made  an  analysis 
of  L'Espril  des  lots,  published  at  twenty- 
two  a  work  on  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau, 
and  talked  on  every  subject  with  inde- 
fatigable animation.  Her  parents  mar- 
ried her  to  tlie  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein, 
Swedish  ambassador  to  Paris.  She 
was  cosmopolitan  even  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  a  Frenchwoman  only  in 
talent. 

Mine  de  Stael,  after  the  vicissitudes 
of  her  father's  political  career,  foll- 
owed him  in  his  retirement  to  Cop- 
pet,  near  (ieneva,  where  she  remained 
three  years  (1792-95).  In  179G,  she 
published  De  ilnjhience  de>!  passions  siif 
le  bonht'ur.  In  4797,  she  returned  to 
Paris  where,  in  her  hotel  in  the  rue  du 
Bac,  she  began  to  exercise  a  serious 
induence  upon  society.  Before  long, 
however,  her  salon  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Buonaparte.     Meanwhile  she 

published,  in  1800,  her  book  De  la  LiUeralure.  In  1802,  her  husband  died;  and 
in  the  same  year  she  published  her  first  novel,  Driphine.  On  October  15,  1803, 
she  was  ordered  to  establish  herself  fort\  leagues  from  Paris  (1);  and  in  Decem- 
ber, accompanied  by  her  children,  she  set  out  to  visit  Germany.  She  stopped  at 
Frankfort,  Weiniur,  and  Berlin  ;  met  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Fichte  and  G.  de  Schle- 
gel,  Her  father's  deatli  recalled  her  to  Coppet  in  April,  1804;  and  she  composed 
his  e(dogy  under  the  title,  Du  Caractere  de  M.  Necker  et  de  sa  vie  prix^'e.  In  No- 
vember, IBUS,  she  left  for  Italy,  returning  in   June,    1806.     She  published  Co- 


I'OHTUAn-CAIUCATURE    OF   MADAME    DE   SIAEl. 

Tills  sketch  shows  the  "  masculine  pliysionomy" 
of  Madame  de  Stael  better  than  tlie  other 
pictures,  which  have  too  much  idealized  her 
features. 


(1)  Morreu-ux  rliohis,  1st  cycle,  \i.  ■ill. 
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rinne,  her  second  novel,  and  made  vain  efTorts  to  return  to  Paris.  Compelled 
to  stay  on  at  Coppet,  slie  set  to  work  to  attract  to  that  place  all  who  were 
opposed  to  Napoleon  I.,  whelher  Frenchmen  or  foreigners.  In  1807,  she  under- 
took a  second  journey  to  Germany,  going  again  to  Weimar,  and  visiting 
Munich  and  Vienna.  After  this  she  was  able  to  Avrite  her  book  De  VAllernagne, 
which  she  had  printed  in  Paris  in  1810  ;  but,  j'ust  as  the  volume  was  about  to 
appear,  all  the  copies  were  seized  by  the  police  and  destroyed.  Mme  de  Stael, 
who  had  superintended,  from  Chaumont,  the  printing  of  her  work,  was 
now  again  sentenced  to  exile,  and  forbidden  to  live  even  at  Coppet.  In  1811, 
she  married  a  young  Swiss  officer,  Albert  de  Rocca.  The  following  year,  she 
travelled  to  Vienna  and  Saint-Petersbourg,  returning  by  Sweden  into  England, 
where  she  published  Ikm'  book  De  VAlleinagne,  and  returned  to  France  in  1814. 
After  auolher  journey  to  Italy  and  a  sojourn  at  Coppet,  she  resumed  in  Paris 
a  feverish  social  life,  wrote  her  Dix  Annees  d'exil,  and  her  Considerations  sur  la 
Revolution  francaise,  and  died  on  3u\y  i3,  1817.  Her  remains  were  carried  to 
Coppet  and  buried  there. 

Her  Works. — One  word  ;ibout  her  novels  :  Delphine  (1802)  has  for  its  motto  this 
tlioiight  of  Mme  NeclLer's  :  "  A  man  should  know  how  to  brave  public  opinion,  a 
woman  to  submit  to  it.  "  The  novel  is  written  in  letters,  according  to  the  eighteenth 
century  formula,  made  famous  especially  by  Rousseau's  La  Nouvelle  Heloixe.  In  1802, 
after  Chateaubriand's  Atala,  it  seemed  already  old-fashioned. — Corinne  (1806)  has  retain- 
ed its  interest  better.  Here  the  thesis  of  feminism  is  frankly  presented.  Corinne  is  a 
"  femme  superieure  ",  who  possesses  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  all  the  talents  ;  there- 
fore, she  cannot  make  a  place  for  herself  in  society.  The  thesis  aside,  the  background 
of  the  novel  and  the  digressions  it  contains  assure  it  a  certain  length  of  life.  The  des- 
criptions of  Rome,  of  Tivoli,  the  analysis  of  thc^  masterpieces  of  sculjiture  and  painting, 
the  chapters  on  Naples,  and  P(_>mpei,  the  criticisms  of  Italian  comedy  and  tragedy,  will 
always  bo  quoted  as  remarkable  models  of  a  criticism  very  feminine  in  its  capacity  for 
assimilatiouand  its  enthusiasm  (I'l. 

De  la  Litterature  (ISOOj.— "  My  object,  "  says  Mme  de  Stael,  "  was  to  discover 
what  is  the  inlluence  of  religion,  manners  and  laws  upon  literature,  and  what  inlluence 
literature  exerts  upon  religion,  manners  and  laws.,.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  moral  and 
political  causes  which  UKjdify  the  spirit  of  literature  have  not  been  sufficiently 
analysed.  '  It  was,  then,  a  study  of  the  relations  between  literature  and  society,  and 
Mme  de  Stael  wished  to  apply  Montesquieu's  method  to  letters.  But  stie  demonstrates 
a  thesis,  that  of  progress,  and  this  groups  her  witti  the  encyclopa'dists  and  the  idea- 
logues.  What  is  the  factor  in  this  progress  ?  Liberty.  It  is  the  development  —  the 
brightening  or  the  momentary  darkening — of  the  spirit  of  liberty  wliich  she  seeks 
through  all  ancient  and  modern  literatures. — After  a  preliminary  discourse  in  which 
she  examines  the  relations  between  literature  and  virtue,  glory,  liberty,  happiness, 
she  devotes  a  "  first  part  "  to  the  ancients  and  moderns,  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  epic  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chapters  on  Greece  and  Rome 
are  weak  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  dealing  with  Spanish  and  Italian  liter- 
ature.    But    Mme    de  Stael  comes   into  tier  own    when   she  deals    with   Northern    liter- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  414. 
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atures  (chapters  xi  and  xvii)  ;  and  her  chapter  xii  is  perhaps,  after  so  many  works  of 
contemporary  criticism,  even  after  Schiegel  and  Taine,  tiiu  most  vivid  and  most  sug- 
gestive evocation  of  Sliaivespoaru. — Tlic  Frencii  literature  of  tlie  seventeentli  century 
could  not  be  justly  estimated  in  such  a  thesis  ;  in  fact  Mme  de  Stael  holds  the  opin- 
ion which  was  to  be  taken  up  later  by  Taine,  and  calls  it  "  a  worldly  literature. 
She  sees  nothing  in  it  but  the  drama.  The  eighteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  was 
made  for  the  thesis, 
if  the  thesis  was  not 
made  for  the  century. 
— The  st?c<md  part  is 
entitled:  De  I'etat  actnel 
dcA  lumicres  en  France 
el  de  leur  progres  futur. 
Despite  several  piquant 
observations  and  a  great 
many  eloquent  formu- 
las, it  may  be  said  that 
Mme  de  Stael  had  in  no 
way  foreseen  or  traced 
the  coming  develop- 
ment of  romanticism, 
except  in  the  novel  ;1). 
In  short,  tlie  c  li  i  e  f 
merit  of  this  work  does 
not  lie  in  its  hasty  gene- 
ralisations, norits  slight- 
ly superficial  tables  and 
its  prophetic  formulas 
soon  to  be  denied  by 
facts,  but  in  its  vivid 
and  mobile  sympathy 
with  fine  Avorks  ami 
noble  sentiments,  its 
ready  enthusiasm,  for 
the  first  time  substitu- 
ted for  dt)gmatism,  and 
its  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  foreign  liter- 
atures : — from  all  this  was  to  be;  formed  the  criticism  of  Villemain  and  of  Sainle-Beuvc. 

De  I'Allemagne  1 1810). — There  are  two  elements  to  be  considered  in  this  book  :  the 
first,  felt  deeply  by  her  contemporaries,  is  a  protest  in  favour  of  rigid  against  might, 
and  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  against  the  spirit  of  conquest.  Mme  de  Stael, 
in  tlic  midst  of  the  affrighted  silence  of  Europe,  raised  a  generous  and  eloquent  voice, 
as  the  imperial  police  well  knew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  work  of  criticism,  excel- 
led in  its  time,  and  which,  much  more  than  LitternUire,  has  retained  its  value.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts  :  I  De  I'Allenwgne  el  dtf.s  nviears.  rfcs  Allemands.—\\.  De  la  litti- 
ratare  el  des  arls. — III.  La  philosophic  el  la  morale. — IV.  La  religion  et  I'enlhousiasme. 
The  second  part  is  the  most  interesting.  In  Germany,  Mme  de  Stael  understood  ro- 
manticism and  poetry  ;  her  chapters  on  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Klopstock  are  still    vital. 


COIU.N.NE   AU    CAP    .AUSE.NE 

From  the  picture  by  FranroU  Gerard  [I7~0  IS'.'iT), 
lilhograp'ted  by  Au'iry  le  Comic. 

In  this  jiicturo  \vliii;li  decorated  the  drawing-room  of  Mad.line  Reca- 
niier,  who  was  Madame  de  Stael's  faithfulfriond,  the  painter  has 
given  Corinne  the  idealized  features  of  Madame  de  Stael. 


(1)  Morreaiix  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  409  ;  2nd  cycle,  [).  913. 
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as  well  as  those  she  devotes  to  criticism,  to  Lessing,  to  Schlegel.  In  ptiiiosophy  she  is 
less  competent  ;  nevertheless,  she  was  the  first  to  initiate  the  French  into  the  work  of 
Rant  and  Fichte. — From  the  political  and  social  point  of  view,  we  now  feel  that  she 
idealised  Germany,  and  that  Napoleon  was  justified  in  1810  Avhen  he  exercised  a  severe 
censorship  upon  this  imprudent  apology  for  the  enemies  of  France  (1). 

Madame  de  Stael's  Influence.  —  Her  influence  was  deep  and  lasting.  In 
history,  she  transformed  the  encyclopaidist  theory  of  progress,  introducing 
therein  the  moral  element  and  enthusiasm.  "  That  wliich  we  admire  in  great 
men,  "  slie  says,  "  is  only  virtue  wearing  (he  form  of  glory."  Michelet  was  lobe 
inspired  even  more  with  this  generous  enthusiasm. — In  criticism,  her  influence 
was  still  more  powerful  ;  it  foreruns  Chateaubriand's,  and  completes  it.  She 
shows  us,  like  him,  how  to  discover  the  social  principles  of  literature.  She 
helped  to  destroy  classic  dogmatism,  recommending  the  study  of  any  given 
work  as  considered  in  its  milieu  and  in  relation  to  the  multiple  conditions 
which  have  provoked  and  modified  it ;  with  her  tlie  sense  of  relativeness  and  the 
historical  sense  both  enter  into  criticism.  She  corrects  what  might  tend  to 
too  much  scepticism  in  this  theory  by  a  very  vivid  sense  of,  and  a  sort  of  ins- 
tinct for,  beauty  and  truth  ;  and  her  spirit  inform  all  works  of  criticism  from 
Villemain  to  Taine.  Finally,  Mme  dc  Stael  was  one  of  Ihe  most  ardent  propa- 
gandists of  literary  cosmoi3olilanism.  The  method  she  followed  for  making  us 
know  and  love  the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  we  also  find  in  the  pre- 
faces of  the  romanticists,  in  J. -J.  Ampere,  Fauricl,  Philarele  C basics,  in 
'laine's  Lilteralure  anglaise,  and  in  the  Roman  russe  of  M.  de  Vogiie. 

Madame  de  Stael  as  Writer. — Mme  de  Stael's  style  is  that  of  an  animated 
conversation,  which  often  descends  to  diffuseness  and  chat,  but  abounds  in 
vivid  and  happy  turns  of  expression,  and  is  always  sustained  by  enthusiasm. 
We  read  her  with  interest  and  pleasure,  but  we  do  not  receive  the  impression 
which  beautiful  language,  sure  of  itself,  invariably  leaves — it  is  rather  the 
style  of  a  publicist. 
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Taken  from  a  romanticist  edition  of  the  Works  of  Lamartine 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LYRIC    POETRY    IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

r  Lvricism,  .  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  was  successively  romanticist, 
Parnassian  and  symbolistic. 

2"  LAMARTINE  (1798-1869)  was  not  a  professional  poet.  Diplomat,  deputy, 
minister,  he  wrote  verses  from  inspiration. — In  1820,  the  Premieres  Medita- 
tions satisfied  the  taste  and  fulfilled  the  need  of  the  public;  Lamartine  expressed 
in  these  the  agony  and  hope  of  a  soul  which  finds  peace  in  Nature  and  in  God. 
— In  his  subsequent  collections,  and  in  his  epic  Jocelyn,  he  abuses  his  facility, 
yet  all  these  works  contain  sparks  of  genius. — At  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote 
hastily,  to  make  money.  He  died  almost  in  oblivion,  but  posterity  has  res- 
tored him  to  the  first  rank. 

3"  The  romanticists  assembled  in  groups  around  the  Muse  frangaise  (1823-24), 
in  the  house  of  Charles  Nodier  at  the  Arsenal  (1824-34),  and  in  the  house  of 
Victor  Hugo  (1828-30). 

4"  VICTOR  HUGO  (i8o2-i885)  was  before  everything  else  a  poet,  and  never 
left  off  writing  verse.  Circumstances  forced  him  into  politics,  and  he  was 
exiled  from  1851-1870;  he  is  the  most  popular  of  French  writers,  and  at  his 
death  he  was  given  a  national  funeral' — He  rose  by  degrees  from  his  Odes  et 
Ballades  to  the  Orientales,  Feuilles  d'Automne,  etc.,  and  his  originality 
became  more  and  more  evident,  attaining  its  height  in  Les  Chatiments,  and 
the  Legends  des  siecles,  in  which  he  renewed  the  epic.  As  a  poet,  he  is  a 
seer,  a  painter  and  a  virtuoso. 
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5°  A.  DE  VIGNYi  1797-1863)  IS  above  all  a  thinker.  In  his  Eestinees,  he  formu- 
lates the  stoic  and  pessimist  doctrine;  but  he  believed  in  pity  and  progress. 

6°  A.  DE  MUSSET  (iSio-iSSy)  is  the  most  spontaneous  and  sincere  of  the 
romanticists.     He  excels  in  the  expression  of  love. 

7"  THE  PARNASSIANS  reacted  against  personal  ivricism.  Their  leaders  were 
TH.  GAUTIER,  LECONTE  DE  LISLE,  J.-M.  DE  HEREDIA,  all  remarkable  for 
their  feelinj^  for  the  plastic  and  for  tropical  scenes. — Other  poets,  after  adopt- 
ing the  same  formula  for  a  time,  returned  to  the  ego,  such  as  SULLY  PRUD- 
HOMME  and  FRANQOIS  COPPEE. 

8"  THE  SYMBOLISTS  reacted,  in  their  turn,  against  the  too  material  poetry  of 
the  Parnassians.  With  VERLAINE  and  MALLARMi,  they  achieved  an  idealistic 
subtlety,  sometimes  obscure. 


DECORAIED     LETTER 

of  he  XIX   century. 


OM.\NTicisM,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  define  it  above, 
could  not  adapt  itself,  in  poetry,  to  any  of  the  class- 
ical genres,  even  transformed.  Being  primarily  individ- 
ual, because  all  its  originality  lay  in  the  free  express- 
ion of  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  author,  only  one 
poetic  genre  could  suit  it,  namely,  the  lyric  form. 
When  we  consider  Laniartinc,  Vigny  and  Mus,set,  we 
liave  to  banish  from  the  definition  of  lyricism  nearly 
all  that  Malherbe,  Boileau  and  J.-B.  Rousseau  had  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  lyric  forms 
we  should  preserve  only  the  element  of  individuality. 
The  true  ancestors  of  Lamartine,  Vigny  and  de  Musset 
were  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay  in  France,  Petrarch  in 
Italy,  Goethe  in  Germany,  the  Lake  School  and  Byron  in  England;  and  in 
Latin  antiquity  Horace  rather  than  Propertius  or  TibuUus  ;  and  finally, 
the  Psalms. — Victor  Hugo's  lyricism  is  more  comprehensive  ;  this  poet  is 
lyrical  in  the  manner  of  Lamartine  and  de  Musset,  but  also  included  politics 
and  satire,  and  sang,  like  the  trouveres  and  Mallierbe  himself,  of  the  grear 
political  events  of  his  time.  The  others,  "  ignorant,  knew  nothing  but  theit 
own  souls;  "  but  Victor  Hugo  expressed  the  impressions  of  a  whole  nation  at 
dilTerenl  periods. — However,  even  if  we  include  all  of  Hugo's  work,  we  may 
still  adopt  the  following  formula  to  express  romanticist  lyricism  :  "  it  is  the 
impassioned  and  metaphoric  expression  of  individual  sentiments  on  common 
themes.  "  What,  indeed,  do  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo,  Musset  sing  of  if  not 
joy  and  grief,  fear  or  hope,  doubt  or  faith,  nature,  love,  death,  liberty,  patriot- 
ism— in  short,  all  the  sentiments  by  which  Immanity  lives  and  will  always 
live?  Facts  arc  for  them  mere  occasions  for  freshening  commonplace  emo- 
tions. 


7oS  UlSTOH)     or    FRE\(:H    lATEHVmiiE 

After  1848,  thex-e  was  a  reaction  against  excessive  subjective  lyricism.  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  began  the  movement,  wliich  was  continued  by  the  Parnassians 
of  Avliom  Lecoate  de  Lisle  became  chief.  However,  in  spite  of  their  preten- 
tions to  objectivity,  (he  Parnassians  remained  romanticists,  singing  especially 
tiieir  own  impressions  and  sentiments,  like,  Sully  Prudhomme  and  Francois 
Coppce.  Only  one  can  claim,  like  Leconte  de  Lisle,  a  sort  of  impassibility, 
and  that  is  J.-M.  de  Heredia. 

A  new  reaction  set  in  towards  1880,  that  of  the  Symbolists,  who  accused  the 
Parnassians  of  selling  too  high  a  price  on  form  alone,  and  returned  to  the 
vaguest  themes  of  romanticism,  adding  only  a  greater  liberty  of  versification. 
Tliis  change  was  conditioned  if  not  provoked  by  the  evolution  of  music, 
which,  at  that  epoch,  abandotied  more  and  more  pure  melody,  and  substituted 
a  more  complicated  tonality  expressive  of  all  the  nuances  of  feeling. 

We  shall  study  in  turn  the  Romanticists,  the  Parnassians  and  the  Symbol- 
ists. 

1.  —  THE  ROMANTICISTS. 


LAMARTINE  (1790-1869). 

Biography.—  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  born  at  Macon  on  October  21,  1790. 
His  father,  a  nobleman  of  aucient  descent,  liad  been  an  officer,  and  was  a  fine 
type  of  upriglitncss  and  probity  ;  his  mother  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  her  time,  in  intelligence  and  character  :  she  is  known  not  ordy  in 
the  Confidences,  but  also,  and  especially,  through  her  Journal  ;  while  the  part 
she  had  in  forming  her  son's  genius  cannot  be  exaggerated.  After  the  Revol- 
ution the  family  settled  and  lived  for  several  years  on  the  estate  of  Milly,  near 
Macon. — Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  the  oldest  of  six  children,  and  the  only 
son.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-  school  at  Lyons,  and  then  at 
Belley,  where  he  stayed  four  years  and  studied  diligently  (1).  From  1807-1811 
he  lived  with  his  family  at  Milly  and  Macon.  This  time  was  fruitful  for  him  ; 
he  read,  meditated  and  dreamed,  and  wrote  much  verse, — of  which  his  Cor- 
respondence is  full,— that  resembled  more  or  less  all  the  verse  of  the  lime. 
A  journey  to  Italy  (1811-1812)  added  more  highly  coloured  impressions  lo  these 
of  his  youth. 

In  1814,  at  the  first  Restoration,  Lamartine  was  body-guard  to  Louis  XVIII  ; 
but  after  the  Hundred  Days  he  did  not  resume  this  service.  He  returned  to 
the  fruitful  idleness  of  the  country  gentleman,  the  traveller  aiid  man  of  the 
world.     Then,  intluenced  by  a  pi'ofound  disappointment  in  love,  he  wrote  the 

(1)  Read  tiis  Adietix  au  Colleye  de  Belley  [Pre inieres  Medilc^lions,  Hachelle  edition,  p.  77). 
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Meditations,  which  w(mo  puhlishod  in  1820.  They  had  an  immense  success. 
Louis  XVllI  appoiulcd  the  poet  secretary  to  the  Embassy  in  Florence  in  1821. 
In  1823,  appeared  the  Nouveltes  Medilations  and  La  Mort  de  Socrate  ;  then  Le 
Dernier  Chant  du  pelerinagc  dllarold  (iS'io)  and  Les  Ihrmonies  (1830).  In  llie 
same  year  Lamartine  was 
received  into  llie  French 
Academy. 

After  the  fail  of  Char- 
les X,  Lamartine  resigned. 
He  made  a  journey  to  the 
Orient  in  1832,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in 
1835.  In  1833,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  for 
Bergues  (Nord),  and 
began  his  polilical  life 
Meanwhile  he  continued 
to  publish  verse  :  Jocelyn 
(1836),  La  Chute  d'an  Ange 
(1838j,  Les  Recueilleinents 
(1839).  Inl847,hepublish- 
ed  a  work  in  prose,  the 
Histoire  des  Girondins.  The 
revolution  of  1848,  which 
he  helped  to  prepare  and 
at  tirst  tried  to  direct,  made 
him  Minister  of  Foreign 
AH'alrs  and  chief  of  the 
provisional  government . 
But  the  election  of  Louis- 
Napoleon  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Ilepublic, 
caused  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life  and  literature.   In 

the  midst  of  the  political  troubles  of  1849,  he  published  Les  Confidences,  Graziella 
and  Raphael.  Then,  to  release  himself  from  the  financial  embarrassments  caused 
both  by  his  disinterestedness  and  his  prodigality,  he  condemned  himself, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  to  "  literary  hard  labour.  "  He  wrote,  at  a 
stretch,  Le  Coiirs  familier  de  Litterature,  UHisioire  de  la  Restauration,  etc.  He 
appealed  to  public  generosity  by  means  of  subscriptions  to  his  complete  works; 
but  France  had  forgotten  the  Meditations.  It  was  necessary  for  the  imperial 
government  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  make  him   accept,   as  a  national   reward. 


T'OUTRAfl 


Ol-    LUIARTINE   AT    THE  FPOClt   OF   THE  Mt'di tdtionii 

From  a  lithograph  liy  Victor  Auger. 
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a  capital  of  500.000  francs. — Lamartine  died  on   February  28,  1669,   and   was 
buried  simply  and  quietly  at  Saint-Point. 

Works. — The  Premieres  Meditations  poetiques,  whicli  came  out  in  1820,  contain 
ttie  most  celebrated  and  most  cli;iractcristic  of  Lamartine's  pieces  :  L' holement ,  Le  Soir, 
Le  Vallon,  Le  Lac,  Le  Golfe  de  Baia,  and  L'Automne  (1).  —  In  tlie  Nouvelles  Meditations 
(1828)  :  Le  Passi,  Le  Poele  mourant,  Bonaparte,  Les  Eloiles,  Les  Preludes,  Le  Crucifix  (2). — 
La  Mort  de  Socrate  (1823)  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  Phcedo,  Plato's  dialogue 
in  which  he  relates  Socrates'  last  interview  with  his  disciples  and  his  death.  Lamartine 
has  not  reproduced,  in  this  hasty  sketch,  the  simple  and  di\ine  beauty  of  the  Greek 
pliilosopher.— Le  Dernier  Chant  du  Peleriiiage  d'Harold  (1825)  is  a  sequel  to  Byron's 
C hilde- Harold' s  Pilgrimage.  Lamartine,  in  this  poem,  describes  the  poet's  last  stay  in  Italy 
and  his  death  at  Missolonghi  for  Greek  independence.  An  eloquent  passage  in  which 
Lamartine  puts  in  Byron's  mouth  an  anathema  against  Italy,  and  declares  he  will  seek 
elsewhere  "  men,  and  not  mere  human  dust,  "  led  to  a  dui;l  between  Lamartine  and 
Colonel  Pepe.  A  reading  of  this  poem  is  rather  tiresome  now.  Its  marvellous  is  fac- 
titious ;  and  Lamartine  makes  too  free  use  of  exclamations,  invocations,  in  short,  of  all 
the  rhetoric  which  takes  us  back  to  Delille  and  Voltaire. — Les  Harmonies  poetiques 
et  religieuses  (1830)  includes  a  few  of  Lamartine's  finest  jjoems  :  Invucalion,  Hyinne  de. 
la  iniit,  Hynine  du  matin,  Pensec  des  marts,  Jehovah,  LeChene,  L'lhunanite,  Milly  ou  la  Terre 
natale,  Le  Tombeau  d'une  mere.  La  Voix  hamaine,  Au  rottfignol,  Le  Premier  regret,  Novis- 
sima  Verba  (3). — To  his  lyric  work  we  must  add  tlie  RecueiUementS,  in  which  we  may 
mention  :  La  Cloche  du  village. — Among  his  miscellaneous  poems  :  lieponse  aux  adieux 
de  Sir  Waller  Scott,  La  Marxeillaise  de  la  pais,  A  Neini^l^i  (a  reply  to  Barthelemy,  who 
had  insulted  him  in  a  satiric  journal  called  Nemesis),  and  La  Vigne  el  la  Maison. 

Jocelyn,  episode,  journal  trouv^  che:  un  cur<^  de  campagne  (183(5).  Such  is  the  complete 
tith'  of  this  poem,  a  fragment  of  an  immense  epic  which  L'unartiiie  had  dreamed  (jf 
devoting  to  "  humanity,  "  and  of  which  he  was  to  publish  another  fragment  t\vo  years 
later,  La  Chute  d'un  ange.  The  general  idea  of  this  epic  is  as  follows:  An  angel,  in  lo\e 
with  a  woman,  wishes  to  become  a  man  in  order  to  approach  her  whom  he  lo\es.  But 
God,  while  granting  his  wish,  condemns  the  angel  to  pursue  his  love  in  \ain,  to  h,; 
always  separated  from  her,  vtntil,  by  constant  suffering  he  has  expiated  his  sin.  Judging 
by  the  preface  which  Lamartine  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  this  long  poem  would  seem 
to  contain  the  program  of  Victor  Hugo's  La  Legende  des  siecles.  But  while  Hugo,  a  more 
objective  genius,  kneAv  how  to  write  with  precision  and  variety,  with  the  aid  of  legend 
and  history,  Lamartine  would  draw  everything  from  himself  :  his  poem  therefore  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  prehistoric  visions  in  La  Chute  d'un  ange,  and  a  love  romance  in 
Jocelyn.  As  to  Jocelyn,  the  result  was  lofty  elevation  of  sentiment,  freshness  and  laovver 
in  the  descriptions  of  nature,  eloquence  and  a  flood  of  personal  poetry  in  the  speeches, 
but  also  the  improbability  of  a  too  romantic  plot,  conventional  characters,  and,  on  the 
whole,  an  inevitable  monotony  (4). — Lamartine  imagines  that  he  iinds  in  the  house  of 
Jocelyn,  a  country  priest  who  was  his  friend  and  who  has  just  died,  a  diary  from  which 
he  takes  extracts.     Jocelyn  had  decided    in   his  youth  to  be   a  priest  in  order  to  assure 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  936. 
('2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cjxle,  p.  930. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  423;  2nd  cycle,  p.    932. 

(4)  Mussel's  judgment  on  Jocelyn  is  well-known.  The  baroness,  in /i  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien, 
says  :  "  Abbe,  have  you  read  Jocelyn  .?— Yes,  Madame  ",  the  Abbe  replies,  "  it  possesses  genius, 
talent  and    facility.  " — These    represent  the   three  successive  impressions  the  reader  receives  in 

reading  Jocelyn. 
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the  happiness  of  his  sister.  The  Revolu'tion  drives  him  from  the  seminary  of  Grenoble, 
and  he  takes  refuge  in  the  grotto  of  the  Aigles  in  the  Alps  in  Dauphiny.  One  day  he 
sees  approaching  a  man  who  has  been  banished,  accompanied  by  a  child  ;  soldiers  pursue 
them  ;  the  man  dies  while  confiding  the  child,  Laurence,  to  Jocelyn.  Laurence  is  a 
young  girl,  and  Jocelyn  falls  in  love  with  her  ;  he  has  not  yet  taken  orders,  and  he  can 
marry  her.  Hut  the  Bish(jp  of  Grenoble,  condemned  to  death,  sends  for  Jocelyn  and 
ordains  him  in  his  prison  in  order  to  receive  from  him  the  last  sacraments.  So  he  is 
separated  for  ever  from  Laurence.  He  becomes  cure  of  a  little  village  in  the  Alps,  Val- 
neige.  There  he  passes  several  years,  always  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  love  he  has 
lost.  One  night,  he  is  asked  to  come  to  a  woman  who,  during  a  journey,  has  fallen  se- 
riously ill  in  a  neighbouring  hamlet.  He  goes  at  once,  and  recognizes  Laurence,  who 
dies  with  his  blessing.  He  has  her  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  in  the  grotto  of  the 
Aigles. — This  romance  is  full  of  admirable  descriptions,  and  of  lyrical  outbursts  of 
magnificent  fancy.  We  should  note  especially,  as  one  of  the  undoubted  masterpieces  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  episode  of  the  Neiiviime  Epoque,  entitled  Les  Laboureurs, 
for  never  has  the  combination   of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  produced  such  a  symphony  (1). 

Prose  Works. — The  chief  prose  works  uf  Lamarliue  are  : 

Le  Voyage  en  Orient  (1835,  2  vols.).  This  is  an  account  of  the  voyage  he  made 
in  18H2,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Sailing  from  Marseilles  on  the  brig  "  Alceste,  " 
July  loth  he  arrived  on  Septi'mber  6th  at  Beyrouth,  made  a  long  stay  in  Syria  and  in 
Palestine,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  ruins  of  Balbek,  Damascus,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Constantinople.  The  style  of  this  work  is  varied  and  exact,  audit  has  not  the  harmon- 
ious monotony  of  the  Confidences.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Voyage  en  Orient 
with  Chateaubriand's  Itineruire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem. 

L'Histoire  des  Girondins  (1^47,  8  vols.).  This  work  is  part  history,  part  novel. 
Lamartine  has  doubtless  made  use  of  documents,  has  sjarched  numerous  memoirs,  and 
questioned  witnesses.  But  he  has  not  known  how  to  choose  or  classify  his  proofs. 
Politics,  and  his  imagination,  take  the  place  of  criticism  The  sketches  of  Robespierre, 
of  Mme  Roland,  of  Vergniaud  ;  the  accouiit  of  the  massacres  of  September,  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI  ;  the  last  banquet  and  the  death  of  thi'  Girondins  are  th(;  finest  pages  of  this 
iuie([ual  book,  whicli,  lioweAer,  had  an  overwhelming  success,  and  contributed  its  share 
to  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Les  Confidences,  Graziella,  Raphael  (1849),  Les  Nouvelles  Confidences  '1851),  are 
.Somewhat  romantic  fragments  of  autobiography,  which  abound  in  charming  and 
eloquent  passages,  but  continuous  reading  (A  which  fatigues  and  disappoints. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848  (184S),  I'Histoire 
de  la  Restauration  (1851-1853)  and  Cours  familier  de  litterature  (1856-1869). 

Finally,  Lamartine  left  a  large  number  of  discours  politiques  (1833-1849),  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  February  25th,  1848,  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  renounce  the  red  flag  and  retain  the  tricoloured  flag. 

Lamartine's  lyricism.  —  This  lyricism  has  many  sources  :  first,  books, 
Virgil  and  TibuUus,  I'oUarch,  Tasso,  Ossiaii,  Byron,  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  Chateaubriand  ;  then,  impressions  of  infancy  and  of  an  upbring- 
ing pious  and  delicate  almost  to  femininity  ;  finally,  Lamartine's  love  for 
Elvire.  The  poet  begins  life  in  love  with  the  ideal,  believing  in  happiness  and 
virtue  ;  he  seeks  them  in  society,  and,  not  finding  them,  he  takes   refuge  in 

(i)  Morccau.c  choisis,  1st  cycle,   [>.  ISl. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter.  24 
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nature  ;  nature  speaks  lo  him  of  God,  to  wliom  little  by  little  he  ascends,  until 
he  is  lost  in  Ilirn. 

We  may  then  tabulate  Lamartine's  characteristic  poems  as  follows:  1'^  A  scone 
or  a  recollection  with  a  background  of  nature  (L'lsolement  :  Souvcnt  sur  la 
montagne,  a  Fonibrc  du  vieux  chene...  Je  conlemple...  lei  gronde  le  llouve...;  — 
L'Automne:  Salut,  hois  couronnes  d'un  rests  de  verdure...  ;  — Le  Vallon  :  Pretcz- 
moi  sculement,  vallon  de  mon  enfance,un  asile  d'un  jour...  etc.);  1°  Melancholy, 
discouragement,  despair  invade  the  soul  of  I  lie  poet  (U  hole  men  I :  Que  me  foul 
ces  vallons,  ces  palais,  ces  cliauraieres,,,  Un  seul  etre  vous  manque  et  tout  est  de- 
peuple...  Le  Vallon:  l/Amilie  te  trahil,  la  pilie  t'a])andonne...)  ;  3°  But,  by 
degrees,  liopc  in  God,  the  calm  of  nature,  act  upon  tliis  melancholy  {Ulsole- 
ment :  Mais,  peul-etrc,  au-dela  des  bornes  de  sa  sphere,..  Sur  la  terre  d'exil  pour- 
quoi  resti'-je  encore...?—  Le  Vallon  ;  Mais  la  nature  est  la  qui  t'invilc  et  qui 
t'aime...).  And  the  poet  desires  death,  that  he  may  be  absorbed  into  God  {Le 
Passe:  Saluons  la  splcndeur  divine  Qui  se  leve  dans  lelointain...  Ami,  pour  y  vo- 
ter plus  vile,  Prenons  les  ailes  de  la  mort). 

Now,  this  kiud  of  lyricism,  made  ot  spontaneous  naive  etrusions,  bcgiunini; 
Avith  a  complaint  or  a  regret,  and  ending  iu  resignation  or  liope,  is  just  \\hal 
suited  readers  in  18:20,  still  excited  by  recent  catastrophes,  saturated  with 
melancholy  and  vague  religiousness  from  reading  Cliateaubriaud,and  wailing  for 
a  poet  who  would  give  expression  to  their  own  slate  of  mind.  Chateaubriand 
could  not  satisfy  tiu'in;  lor  sensitive  and  sulTering  souls  need  the  cradling 
harmony  and  vague,  voluptuous  charm  of  music.  The  works  of  Andre  Cheruer, 
published  in  1819  by  II.  de  Latouche,  could  nol  fulfill  this  expectation,  llis 
Encyclopa'dic  philosophy,  serene  paganism  and  plastic  precision  made  him  an 
inceslor  of  the  Parnassians  rather  than  of  the  romanticists  ;  and  if  we  search 
among  contemporary  poets,  what  do  we  find  ?  Casimir  Delavigne  and  Berau- 
gti,  Avho  merely  wrote  in  verse  articles  suitable  for  the  liberal  newspapers. 

Never,  then,  was  a  poet's  appearance  more  timely  than  that  of  Lamarline; 
and  he  was  to  survive  his  first  success  because  his  work  satisfied  a  deep  and 
eternal  craving  of  the  human  soul,  particularly  lldt  at  that  time.  —  Two  judg- 
ments on  Lamartine  enable  us  to  realise  this.  The  first  is  that  of  his  mother, 
who  wrote  on  November  7,  1828  :  "  Alphonse  has  sent  me  some  verses  which 
he  has  just  composed,  and  which  have  deeply  touched  me  ;  he  expresses  exactly 
what  1  think  ;  he  is  my  voice  ;  for  1  feel  beautiful  things,  but  1  am  nmte  when 
I  would  speak  of  thorn,  even  to  God.  When  I  meditate,  my  heart  is  like  a 
great  fire  from  which  no  tlame  arises;  but  God,  who  hears  me,  has  no  need  of 
my  words,  and  I  thank  Him  for  having  given  them  to  my  son.  "  All  the 
women  who  welcomed  with  emotion  the  poetry  of  Lamartine  might  have 
spoken  so.  And  Cuvier,  iu  his  response  to  Lamartine's  Discours  de  reception 
at  the  French  Academy,  said  ;  "  When,  during  one  of  those  fits  of  sadness 
and  discouragement  which  sometimes  take  possession  of  the  strongest  souls,  a 
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solitary-  pedestrian  hears  in  the  distance  a  voice  Aviiose  sweet  and  melodious 
songs  express  sentiments  responsive  lo  iiis  own,  he  feels  liimself  soothed  by  a 
benevolent  sympalliy;  (he  libres  of  his  heart,  wliich  defeat  had  distended,  begin 
to  vibrate  anew  ;  and  if  that  voice,  which  described  his  sutFering  so  well,  in- 
vites him,  liltle  1)\  little,  lo  hope  and  consolation,  lie  is  so  to  speak  born  again, 
and  he  feels  an  altaclnnent  for  the  unknown  friend  who  has  restored  him  to 
life;  he  desires  to  enfold  him  in  his  arms,  and  lell  iiiin  cll'iisively  of  ail  thai  he 


Miiw    or    Lake    Bourgcl 
The    lake  celebrated  by  the  Poet  in  the  Premieres  Meditations. 


owes  him.  Such,  Monsieur,  has  been  the  etrect  which  your  Preiiiii'res  Medita- 
tions liave  produced  upon  a  large  number  of  sensitive  souls,  tormented  by  the 
enigmas  of  the  world.  "  Never  has  any  literary  critic  defined  better  than  this 
scientist  tlu"  ii.ilinc  of  liie  Ixricism  of  Liimarliuc  and  the  reasons  for  its 
success. 

Lanrarline  himself  says  in  the  Preface  to  the  Meditations  (wrillen  in  184!)) 
"  1  am  the  iirsi  who  called  poelry  down  from  Parnassus,  and  gave  her  whom 
we  call  the  Muse,  in  place  of  the  lyre  with  its  seven  conventional  cords,  the 
cords  of  liie  lieart  of  man  itself,  moved  and  shaken  by  the  innumerable  vibra- 
tions of  the  soul  and  of  nature  ".  In  his  Destinees  de  la  Poesie  (1834),  he  draws 
a  picture  of  imperial  society  :  "  Nothing  could  describe,  for  those  who  had  not 
experienced  il,  the  proud  sterility   of  this   epoch...     Who   would   have  said  al 
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that  lime  that,  fifteen  years  later,  poetry  would  flood  the  soul  of  all  French 
youth?  It  remains  for  mo  to  thank  all  those  tender  and  pious  souls  of  my 
time,  all  my  brothers  in  poetry,  who  have  welcomed  with  so  much  fraternal 
indulgence  the  feeble  notes  1  have  so  far  sung  for  them.  » 

Let  us  add  liiat  this  lyricism,  from  the  Meditations  to  the  Harmonies,  is  never 
the  poetry  of  the  virtuoso.  Lainartine  was  not  a  professional  poet;  and  always, 
perhaps  rather  foolishly,  defended  himself  from  the  accusation  (1 ).  lie  sang 
merely  to  relieve  himself  of  the  emotion  or  enthusiasm  wliich  oppressed  him. 
Tills  caused,  doubtless,  some  carelessness  in  the  phrasing  or  metre  which  spoil 
his  verses  in  the  eyes  of  grammarians  and  Parnassians.  lUit  it  was  responsible 
also,  in  some  of  his  poems,  for  a  sincerity  of  accent  and  a  power  of  inspiration 
which  cause  us  lo  forget  tlie  poet  and  think  only  of  his  poetry.  After  readingLe 
Lac,  Le  Vallon,  Llmmortalite,  Le  Chene,  Les  Laboureurs  etc.,  we  come  back 
to  reality  as  from  a  dream,  with  liie  dizzy  feeling  resulliiig  from  a  flight 
towards  the  ideal. 


THE  TWO  LITERARY  CIRCLES   (CENACLES) 

In  1823,  a  certain  number  of  young  poels  foimded  a  journal  called  Ln  Muse 
frangaise,  which  was  inlended  to  beaniedinni  for  llie  publication  of  original 
verse  and  crilical  articles.  At  the  head  of  tiiis  group  were  Alexandre  Soumet, 
Alexandre  Guiraud,  Emile  Deschamps,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo. 
Among  the  collaborators  may  be  mentioned  Ancelot,  ChenedoUe,  Jules 
Lefevre.  But  Lamartine  would  only  subscribe,  and  would  contribute  nothing- 
La  Muse  frangaise  seems  to  us  now  very  moderate;  and  very  eclectic.  It  lasted 
scarcely  two  years.   This  was  the  first  Cenacle  (2). 

After  the  disajipearance  of  La  Muse  in  I82i,the  young  romanticists  assembled 
again  in  the  salon  of  Charles  Nodier  at  the  Aisenal,  milil  about  18a4.  There 
were  to  be  met  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beure,  Dubois,  the  founder 
of  the  G/o^**,  Alfred  de  Musset,  etc.  Nodier's  romanlicism  was  intellectual 
and  broad-minded  ,  and  his  salon  had  a  wholesome  influence  because  it  was 
not  a  coterie. 

The  second  Cenacle  was  formed  about  1828,  around  Victor  Hugo.  Vigny, 
Emile  and  Antony  Deschamps,  Sainte-Beuve,  the  sculptor  David  d  Angers, 
the  painter  Boulahger,  etc.,  composed  "  adorers"  of  Hugo.  There  was  more 
enthusiasm  but  less  criticism  than  at  Nodier's.  The  Cenacle  of  the  rue  Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs,  furthermore,  was  dispersed  after  1830. 

(1)  See  particularly  his  letter  to  M.  Bruys  d'Onilly,  at  the  beginning  ol  Les  Rerueillements  (1838). 
(  ;)  See  the  Presse  titteraire  sous  la  Restauration,  pp.  102  to  113. — Compare  Leon  Seche,  Le 
Cenacle  de  la  Muse  fran'.-aise,  1908. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  (1802-188S). 

Biography.  —  Viclor-Maric  Hugo  was  born  at  Bcsan^on  in  ISO^,  "of  both 
Breton  and  Lorraine 
parentage."  His  fa- 
ttier, Conunandaiil 
f^  e  o  p  o  1  d-S  igisbiT  t 
Hugo,  came  from 
Nancy ;  his  mother, 
Sophie  Trebuchet, 
from  Nautes. 

Young  Hugo  ac- 
companied his  fa- 
ther lo  i(alv,Coisi- 
ca  and  tlie  island  of 
Elba ;  and  then  to 
Spain  in  1811,\\liere 
lie  remained  for  a 
year  with  Ids  bro- 
ther Eugene  at  tlic 
Madrid  college  of 
liie  Nobles,  in  1812, 
the  family  returned 
to  Paris  and  lived  in 
I  lie  rue  des  Eeuil- 
lantines,  where  the 
two  brothers  read 
whatever  they  pleas- 
ed, and  had  for  tu- 
tors "  an  old  priest, 
the  garden  ,  and 
their  mother.  "  In 
1815  Victor  was  at 
the  Cordier  board- 
ing-school, and  at- 
tended classes  at 
the  lycee  Louis-lc- 

(irand;  he  got  a  prize  in  physics,  and  his  father  inlcnded  lo  send  him  lo  the  Ecole 
Polytcchtdque.  Hut,  in  1817,  Victor  sent  some  vci'ses  to  the  French  Academy; 
in  1811),  he  was  the  laureate  of  Ww  Jeax  Florau.r,  and  in  the  same  year  founded, 
with  his  brother  Abel,  and  in  collaboration  with  Soumet  and  Vigny,  Le  Coiiser- 
vateur  liUeraire,  which  only  lived  a  year,  and  to  which  he  alone  contributed  272 


PORTRAIT    OF   MCTOK    HUGO,    AT  THIRTY 

From    llie    litliogi-iiiili   l)y    Achillo    Deveria   (lSOO-1857). 
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articles.  lie  married  in  1822.  Iiil823,  he  became  a  collaborator  of  La  Muse  fran- 
gaise,ihe  organ  of  the  first  Genaclc,  to  which  he  contributed  critical  reviews. 

Meanwhile,  he  collected  the  poems  composed  since  1818,  andpublishedin  1823 
his  Odes,  to  which  in  1826  he  added  the  Ballades.  Cromwell  with  its  famous 
Preface  appeared  in  1827,  Les  Orienlales  in  1829,  llernani  in  1830,  Nolre-Dame 
de  Paris  in  1831.  We  shall  take  up  his  plays  further  on  {{),  noting  here  only 
the  epic  and  lyrical  collections.  From  1831  to  1840  Hugo  produced  his  four 
finest  volumes  of  verse  :  Les  Feailles  d'autotnne,  Les  Chants  du  crepuscule,  Les  Vote 
interieures,  Les  Rayons  el  les  Ombres,     in  1841  he  entered  the  French  Academy. 

Me  had  been  in  his  poems  partisan  of  the  Bourbons  ;  but  after  the  Ordon- 
nances  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  he  rallied  to  the  monarchy  of  Louis-Phi- 
lippe ;  the  latter  made  him  a  peer  in  1845.  In  1848  Hugo  was  elected  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  Les  Miserables,  and 
wrote  some  of  the  pieces  in  Les  Contemplations.  After  the  coup  d'Etat  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  he  joined  the  opposition,  was  placed  on  a  black  list  and  exiled. 
He  went  first  to  Brussels,  then  to  Jersey,  and  later  to  (luernsey.  He  published 
in  1853  Les  Chdtiments,  a  pamphlet  against  the  Empire,  Les  Contemplations  in 
1856,  the  flrst  series  of  La  Legende  des  Siecles  in  1859,  Les  Miserables  in  1862, 
William  Shakespeare,  etc.  After  the  fourth  of  September,  1870,  he  returned  to 
Paris.  He  wrote  UAnnee  terrible,  L'Art  d'etre  grand-pere,  and  especially  the 
last  two  series  of  La  Legende  des  siedes,  from  1877  to  1883.  Though  elected  a 
deputy  for  Paris,  and  afterwards  a  senator  for  life,  he  never  ceased  writing, 
adding  Le  Pape,  La  Pitie  supreme,  VAne,  Les  (Jaatre  vents  de  I'esprit  to  his 
already  numerous  works.  He  died  on  May  23,  1885,  and  France  gave  him  a 
national  funeral. 

His  Lyrical  Works.— Tim  Odes  et  Ballades  (1822-1826)  consist  of  pieces  in  Hugo's 
earliest  aniuner  (exception  being  m;ide  for  tlie  essays,  translations,  etc.,  published  by 
Le  Conservateur  and  La  Muse).  We  should  note  among  the  Qdes  :  La  Vendee,  Lex 
Vierges  de  Verdun,  Qaiberon,  Louis  XVH,  La  Naissance  du  due  de  Bordeaux,  Buonaparte,  A 
nion  phre.  La  Guerre  d'Espagne,  Les  Fanerallies  de  Louis  XVJII.  Le  Sucre  de  Ctiarles  X,  Les 
Deux  lies,  etc.,  which  were  all  inspired  by  current  events.  But  among  them  we  also 
find  pieces  of  a  more  intimate  lyricism  ;  in  the  liftli  book  :  Au  vallon  de  Cherizy,  Le 
Voyage,  La  Promenade,  Pluie  d'ete,  Beves,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  inspired  by  his 
bride.  The  Ballades  already  reveal  him  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  of  antithesis. 
If  tlie  author  ot  the  Feailles  d'Aulomne,  and  l^es  Contemplations  is  foretold  in  the  Odes, 
tlie  poet  of  La  Legende  des  siecles,  thongli  liniid,  as  yet  is  rcxcaled  in]  the  Ballades.  We 
sliould  mention  among  the  Ballades  :  Le  Sylptie,  Lc  Geant,  La  Fiancee  du  limhalier,  La 
Melee,  La  Fee  et  la  Peri,  and  some  virtuoso  exliibitions  :  La  Cliasse  du  Burgrave,  Le  Pas 
d'armes  du  roi  Jean. 

Les  Orientales  (1829). — After  1824,  a  wave  of  orientalism  had  passed  over  France.  All 
Europe  was  attentive  to  the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  All  the  poets  of  that 
epocti  were  Philhellenists.  Victor  Hugo  seized  this  subject  and,  without  ever  having 
seen  tlie  Orient,  wrote  poems  about  it  ;  with  the  Orient  he  connected  Spain,  so   strongly 

(1)  Cf.  |).769. 
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marked  by  Aral)  rivilisalioii.  Les  Teles  du  derail,  Cuiiarix,  Navarin,  Marche  lurque,  La 
Balaille  perdue,  VEnfnnl  (jrec  (1),  arc  all  poems  inspired  by  tlie  Greco-Turkish  war, 
OUiers  are  of  a  less  I'ueal  character  :  Lc  Feu  dii  del,  Chcinson  de  Pirates,  La  Captive, 
Clair  de  tune,  Les  DJinni,  Romance  maureS'iiw.  Tlmsr  (li:iliii,u  witii  Spain  are  :  Grenade, 
and,  perliaps,  F«/(<o//ies  [Ilelas  '.  qne  j'm  ai  vit  mourii-  de  Jeuna  iHlcs...  Une  surlout,  un 
anije,  une  jeune  Espagnole...).  Finally 
various  poems  such  as  Mazcppa  and  Liii 
tal)out  Napoleon). 

Les  Feuilles  d'Automne  (1831 ),  Les 
Chants  du  crepuscuJe  (18S5),  Les 
Voix  interieures  (1837),  Les  Rayons 
et  les  Ombres  (1840).— Of  these  four 
collections  it  would  be  necessary  to  cite 
so  many  poems  that  the  list  would 
become  a  table  of  contents,  ('urreni 
events  (Sur  le  bal  de  I' Hotel  de  Mile,  A 
Vhomnie  qui  a  livri  une  fernme,  etc.)  ; 
poetry  inspired  by  "  Bonapartisme  " 
{Napoleon  11,  A  la  Colonne,  A  I'Arc  de 
Triomphe  etc.) ;  the  home  life  of  the  poet 
and  his  melancholy  {A  des  oiseaux  envo- 
les,  A  Eugene,  mcnmte  //.,  Ce  qui  se  pas- 
sait  mix  Feuillantines  vers  1813,  Tristesse 
d'Olympio)  ;  finally,  nature,  the  forest 
or  the  sea — there  was  nn  lyrical  theme 
■which  Hugo  did  not  treat  of  in  this 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  he 
also  wrote  nearly  all  his  plays,  novels, 
etc.  Here  we  find  him  in  the  fulness 
and  perfection  of  his  genius,  before  h<! 
attained  the  more  grandiose  but  exces- 
sive lyricism  of  the  Contemplations  (2). 

Les  Chatiments  first  apjieared  in 
Brussels,  then  in  Jersey  in  18.53,  but  the 
complete  and  definitive  edition  was  not 
published  until  1870.  This  is  a  lyrical 
satire  in  seven  books,  rather  fatiguing 
as  a  whole,  and  whose;  \alue  \xill 
more  and  more  diminish  owing  to  tlu; 

abuse  of  personal'allusions.  But  in  this  work  I  he  pnet  fr(i|urntl  y  reaches  a  height  ofpower 
and  eloquence  unequaled  in  French  literature.  Among  the  finest  pieces  are  :  A  un  mar- 
tyr, A  I'oMissance  passive  (particularly  four  stan/as  on  the  Hags)  ;  Sacer  esto,  Le  Manteau 
imperial,  VExpiation  (which  contains  the  description  in  ^  (^rse  of  Waterloo,  to  be  compared 
with  the  narrative!  of  th(!  same  battle  in  Les  Miserahles),  Sonnez,  sonnez  toujours,  clairons 
de  la  penst'e.  Ultima   Verba  {...Et  s'il  n'en  reste  qu'un,  Je  serai  celui-la)  (3). 

Les  Contemplations  (1856)  consists  of  two  parts  .-  Autrefois,  aujourd'hui.     "  An  abyss 

(\)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  94(). 

(-2)  Aforceaitx  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  434;  Snd   eyrie,  p.  954. 

{3) Morceaux  choisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  442  ;  2nil  cycle,  p.  948. 


\  It;  roll  ni  GO  .vs  x  piioi'UET 
"rom  ^1  purtrait-caricature  by  Andre  Gill  (1840-1S85) 
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separates  tJiem,  the  tomb,  "  says  the  iJoet  in  his  preface.  The  tomb  is  that  of  his 
daughter  Leopohline  and  his  son-in-law,  Ch.  Vacquerle,  at  Villequier  near  Caudebec, 
both  drowned  in  the  Seine.  Preference  may  be  given,  in  this  too  long  volume,  to  the 
poem  entitled  Paiica  mese  (book  IV),  in  which  Hugo  sings  of  the  infancy  and  death  of 
his  daughter.  Undoubtedly  the  best  is  one  entitled  A  Villequier,  in  which  depth  and 
sincerity  of  inspiration  are  joined  to  the  most  perfect  form.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  final  poem  :  A  celle  qui  est  reside  en  France.  We  may  also  note  :  Book  I.  Riponse  u 
un  acte  d'accusation  (declaration  of  a  revolutionary  romanticism);  Book  III.  Le  Revenanl, 
Aux  arbres  {Arbres  de  la  foret,  vous  connaissez  mon  dme...)  (1).  A  number  of  the  pieces  in 
the  first  books  are  love  poems  in  more  or  less  bad  taste  ;  it  seems  that  Hugo,  in  the 
idleness  of  his  exile,  published  fragments  and  sketches  which  he  had  not  dared  to  in- 
clude in  his  four  great  lyrical  collections,  written  during  the  period  of  his  powerful 
maturity.  As  for  book  VI,  entitled  Aii  bord  de  ilnfini,  it  is  composed  of  apocalyptic 
pieces,  some  of  which,  by  their  laborious  obscurity,  justify  the  cruel  witticism  of 
Veuillot  :  "  This  is  Harlequin  at  Patmos.  "  But  others,  such  as  Les  Mages,  Ce  que  dil  la 
Bouche  d'Ombre,  are  of  a  lyricism  which,  by  its  own  power,  baffles  definition. 

La  Leg-ende  des  siecles. —  This  collection,  which  now  forms  four  volumes  of  the 
complete  works,  appeared,  as  we  have  said,  in  three  instalments,  in  1859,  1877  and 
1883.  The  sub-title  of  the  first  series — Pelites  EpopSes— was  significant.  The  following 
shows  how  the  poet  conceived  his  plan  :  To  express  humanity  in  a  kind  of  cyclic  work, 
to  paint  it  successively  and  simultaneously  under  all  its  aspects — history,  fable,  philos- 
ophy, religion  science— all  summed  up  in  one  whole  and  immense  movement  towards 
the  light...  These  poems  pass,  one  to  another,  the  torch  of  human  tradition,  quasi  cur- 
sores.  It  is  this  torch,  whose  flame  is  truth,  which  makes  the  unity  of  the  book...  The 
development  of  humanity  from  century  to  century,  man  rising  from  darkness  to  the 
ideal...  the  slow  and  supreme  blossoming  of  liberty...  that  is  what  this  poem  will  be 
.sn  its  entirety  (2).  "  In  the  piece  which  serves  as  an  Introduction,  La  Vision  d'oh  est 
iortie  ce  livre,  the  poet  thinks  he, sees  the  wall  between  the  centuries... "  C'es^iVpop^e  hu- 
maine,  apre,  immense,  dcroulde  ".—There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  La  Ligende 
des  siecles  :  the  Petites  Epopies,  taken  in  themselves,  and  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  the 
theory  of  the  endless  progress  of  humanity,  from  La  Terre  and  Le  Sucre  de  la  fenime  to 
La  Trompette  da  .Tugement.  With  the  exception  of  some  tediousness,  and  a  few  singular 
defects  of  taste,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  historical  or  legendary  narratives,  the  recons- 
titution  of  the  Biblical  past,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  sixteenth  century  and  modern  times, 
are  of  an  altogether  original  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  the  disquisitional  parts,  whether 
philosophical,  religious,  political  or  Utopian,  are  laborious  and  confused,  and  their 
obscurity  frequently  descends  to  balderdash.— The  gems  in  this  too  large  casket  are  : 
La  Conscience.  Boot  endormi,  Le  Romancero  du  Cid,  Le  Mariage  de  Roland,  Aymerillol  (3), 
Le  Petit  Roi  de  Galice,  Eviradnus,  Le  Travail  des  captifs,  L'Aigle  du  casque.  La  Rose  de 
I'infante,  Le  Retour  de  Veinpereur,  Apres  la  bataille,  le  Cimetiire  dEylau,  Les  Pauvres  gens. 
Someday,  perhaps,  these  "  little  epics  "  will  be  reduced  to  the  foregoing  ;  and  disen- 
gaged from  all  the  litter  which  smothers  them,  they  will  appear  as  the  greatest  effort 
of  epic  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  tlie  other  collections  :  L'Annee  terrible,  L'Art  d'etre  grand-pere,  Les  Chan- 
sons des  rues  et  desbois,  etc.,  there  will  also  be  much  to  glean  (4).     But  we  may  safe- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  950. 

(2)  Legends  des  siecles,  Preface  to  the  first  series  (1859).  See  T.  Gautier's  judgment  in  his 
Rapport  sur  le  progres  de  la  Poesie  fran^aise  depuis  tS30  (1S67). 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  9.W. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  441  ;  2nd  cycle.     .  951. 
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ly    assert    that  no  new  beauties  will  be  discovered,  for  in  the  Legende  des  sicctcs  Victor 
Hugo  attained  the  extreme  limit  both  of  his  excellence  and  his  faults. 

Victor  Hugo's  lyricism.  -  IT  \\c  liv  lo  dcline  lliigt)'^  lyricism,  in  order  (n 
compare  it  with  Lamariiiics,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  that  Lamarliiio 
represents  to  perfeclion  one  of  llic  modern  lyrical  forms,  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  intimate  senlimeni ,  especially  of  love,  of  melancholy  and  of 
hope  ;  and  with  these  he  mingles  a  feeling  for  nature.  Hugo  is  less  spontan- 
eous, less  inlimate,  but  more  variegated.  He  defined  himself  as  an  "  ame  de 
cristal  "  and  an  **  echo  sonore.  "  That  is  lo  say,  he  has  reflected,  reverbcr- 
aled,  multiplied,  orcliest  lated  all  llie  Ixrieal  tliemes.  First,  he  wrote  succes- 
sive poems  upon  all  the  impressions  of  his  own  cenlury,  from  the  Naissance  da 
due  de  Bordeaux  lo  the  Aniiee  terrible ;  and  it  is  as  if  the  poetical  soul  of  the 
nineleenth  cenlury  lived  in  his  verses.  Then  he  sang  all  the  every  day,  norm- 
al sentiments  :  love,  the  family,  children,  the  fatherland.  To  these  themes 
he  added  philosophical  doubt,  religious  evolution,  the  enigmas  of  death  and 
the  unknown,  and  faith  in  a  future  of  liberty  anil  progress,  in  short,  he  is 
like  a  lyrical  encyclopedia  of  his  lime  :  so  much  for  his  subject-mailer. 

As  regards  form,  Hugo  did  not,  like  Lamarline,  produce  his  finest  master- 
pieces spontaneously.  His  genius  developed  slowly,  and  as  much  from  will  as 
fx'om  inspiration.  He  perfected  himself  day  by  day  in  his  craft.  Like  an 
artist  who,  little  by  little,  becomes  master  of  his  brush  and  his  palette,  and 
who  w  ishes  lo  enrich  and  renew  his  manner,  Hugo  became  year  by  year  more 
of  a  seer  and  a  painter.  He  was  a  seer  by  the  very  structure  of  his  eye,  which 
enabled  him  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  most  commonplace  things,  contours, 
depths  and  nuances.  His  inragination  took  possession  of  whatever  his  eye 
revealed,  defined  it,  gave  it  the  right  perspective,  and  clothed  it,  in  order  to 
paint  it,  with  splendifl  metaphors.  By  means  of  these  metaphors,  his  imagina- 
tion gives  depth  and  mystery  to  the  real,  while  it  gives  to  the  dream  and.  the 
abstract  the  solidity  and  brilliance  of  the  real.  But  it  often,  also,  magnifies, 
and  deforms  things  to  the  point  of  fatiguing  and  repelling  the  reader  (1). 

If  we  seek  to  characterise  Hugo  as  a  writer  and  versifier,  the  word  we  finally 
adopt  is  virtuoso,  but  not  in  its  unfavourable  sense.  It  would  be  impossible  lo 
possess  more  completely  the  resources  and  secrets  of  a  language  and  a  system 
of  versification  than  Hugo  did.  His  grammar  is  faultless,  his  vocabulary  of 
astonishing  riclmess  ;  he  had  drawn  infinitely  upon  the  resources  of  the  alexan- 
drine, without  ever  deforming  it  ;  and  has  made  use  of  all  stanzas  like  a  great 

(1)  .\  very  useful  exercii-e  for  studying  Hugo's  luetliod  is  to  reduce  some  of  his  pieces,  sucli  ns 
Xapoleou  II,  I^ri.itessc  d'Olytupio.  Lcs  I'aiiores  Gens,  etc.,  to  the  abstract  or  general  idea  or 
anecdote  from  whicti  they  are  expanded,  and  then  to  study  by  what  iniaries  and  processes  Hugo  gave 
poetic  life  to  these  facts  or  sentiments.  —  See  examples  of  this  method  in  Morceaux  choisis, 
2nd  cycle,  p.  912. 
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musician.     He   only   lacks   sobriety  and  restraint ;  and  that   is  why  posterity 
must  necessarily  select  wliat  is  best  in  his  work(l.) 

ALFRED    DE   VIGNY  (17971863) 

Biography  and  Works.  —  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  of  whom  we  speak  elsew- 
here as  a  dramatist  and  novelist  (2),  occupies  a  place  apart  in  romanticist  poetry. 
—  Brought  up  by  a  charming  mother,  as  distinguished  in  character  as  in  mind, 
he  at  first  felt  drawn  to  a  military  career,  in  which  his  father  and  his  ancestry 
had  been  illustrious.  Joining  the  army  at  a  period  wlien  the  imperial  regime 
had  ended,  he  could  not  but  be  disappointed  as  an  officer.  In  1823,  however, 
he  went  to  the  Spanish  war  ;  but  his  regimeid,  left  for  ol)servation  at  the 
frontier,  had  no  part  in  the  fighting.  From  this  expedition  he  only  brought 
back  his  poem,  the  Cor,  on  the  death  of  Roland.  So  he  resigned  in  1827, 
and  retired  to  his  "  ivory  tower.  " 

From  1820  he  had  been  associated  with  the  romanticist  movement,  and  had 
collaborated  with  Victor  Hugo  on  the  Conservaleur  litteraire.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished his  first  collected  poems  ;  and  in  1826  an  enlarged  edition  under  the 
title  Pol'ines  antiques  et  modernes.  This  book  comprises  three  parts  :  I.  Le Livre 
mystique,  composed  of  Moise  (3),  Eloa,  le  Deluge.  laMoise,  Vigny  expresses  the 
theory  of  the  fatality  which  attends  the  poet  (sec  in  our  chapter  on  the  Drama, 
Chatterton). — Eloa,  ou  la  seeur  des  anges,  mystere,  is  a  short  poem  in  three 
cantos.  All  angel,  boi'n  of  one  of  Christ's  tears,  Eloa,  loves  Satan  out  of  pity, 
and  is  drawn  by  him  into  the  abyss.  This  is  serene  and  lofty  poetry,  but  cold. 
H.  Le  Livre  antique  is  divided  into  Antiquite  biblique  and  Antiquile  homerique. 
To  us,  who  are  familiar  with  La  Legende  des  siecles  and  the  Poemes  antiques  of 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  th,vse  poems — La  Fille  de  Jephle,  La  Dryade,  etc.,  seem  very 
abstract.  HI.  Le  Livre  moderne.  Here  we  find  the  Cor  (4)  and  La  Fregate  la 
Serieuse.  —  After  this  publication,  Vigny  tuiuied  his  attention  to  novels  and 
plays.  Of  poems  he  only  published  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers  and  La  Maison  da 
Berger  (5)  (in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes).  It  was  only  after  his  death  that  the 
book  entitled  Les  Destinees  appeared,  which,  with  the  two  pieces  just  named, 
contains  his  finest  poems  ;  La  Colere  de  Samson,  La  Mort  da  Loup  (6), La  Bouteille 
a  la  mer,  UEsprit  pur  {1 ). 

Vigny's  Philosophy.  —  Vigny  is  above  all  a  thinker  ;  his  limited  production 

(1)  On  Victor  Hugo  as  dramatist,  compare  p.  770;  as  novelist,,  p.  868. 

(2)  Compare  pp.  776  and  867. 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  965. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  449. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  968. 

(6)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  969. 

(7)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  453. 
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suggests  long  nicdilution  :  his  expression  shows  less  facility  than  Lamarliiie,and 
less  viriuosily  liian  Hugo.  His  pliilosophy  is  a  haughty  pessimism,  wliicli 
does  iiol  h>ad  the  poet  to  despair  or  to  failli,  hut  lo  stoicism  and  pily.  The 
slai'ling-poiut  of  this  pessimism  is  llie  jiaiiiful  and  Immllialing  isolation  in 
which  a  superior  man  feels 
himself  placed  ;  humanity, 
of  which  however  he  is 
guide,  neitlier  understands 
nor  loves  him  (  Moise).  Now  , 
it  is  not  love  wliicli  can 
console  him  :  love  is  but 
betrayal  (La  Colere  de  Sam- 
son). Neither  is  it  Nature, 
so  welcoming  towards  La- 
marline  :  Nature  is  not  a 
mother  but  a  tomb  (La  Mai- 
son  du  berger).  But,  at 
least,  may  not  man  turn  liis 
eyes  towards  Heaven?  Docs 
the  Deity  give  a  solution 
for  his  anguish  ?  No,  God 
is  indifferent,  and  ma.;  "  iie 
repondra  plus  que  par  lut 
froid  silence,  Au  silence  eler- 
nrl  de  la  Divinite  "  [Le  Mont 
des  Oliviers).  Let  man  tiien 
shut  himself  up  in  a  sml\ 
stoicism.  Like  Hie  woit 
cornered  by  the  hunters, 
"  qu'il  nieure  sans  parler  " 
[La  Mort  da  loup).  Howev- 
er, he  can  find  relief  fiom 
his  unhappinessinpily  and 
love  for  his  feUows;  lie  can 
"  aimer  hi  majeste  des  souf- 

frances  humaines"  (La  Maison  du  beryer);  lie  can  struggle  with  Nature  and 
conquer  her  (La  Sauvaye);  and  above  all  he  can  prepare  i)iogress  for  future 
humanity;  lei  liini  tlo  his  work  withont  waiting  lor  an>  revv  ird  or  immediate 
result;  if  this  work  is  really  great,  some  day  it  will  b.>  unde.stood  and  pio- 
ductive  (La  Bouteille  a  la  mer). 

There   is  beauty   in  this    pessimism,  and    Vigny    knew    how   to  present  his 
ideas  under  well-chosen  symbols,  striking  in    their   siniplicit).     But,    after  all, 


I'umiwiT  oi'   vi.ir.i:i)  de  vkjny 
From  tiie  lilliograph  bv  Joan  Gigoux  (1806-1894). 
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this  is  a  system,  and  nothing  is  less  favourable  to  lyrical  inspiration,  which 
comes  rather  from  moral  and  psychological  contradictions  in  the  heart.  And 
this  superb  indifference  to  nature  deprives  his  subjects  of  scenery,  of  depth, 
and  of  what  landscapists  call  atmosphere.  This  is  why  Vigny  gave  us  bas- 
reliefs  rather  tlian  statues,  and  sketches  rather  tliaii  pictures,  But  sometimes 
he  formulates  in  verses  of  ideal  beauty  tlie  anger  or  the  resignation  of  liis 
pride  ;  La  Maison  da  berger,  La  Mori  da  loup  and  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers  contain  a 
few  of  the  most  perfect  lines  in  Frencli  philosopliical  poetry. 


ALFRED  DE  MUSSET  (1810  1857). 

Biography  and  Works. — Alfred  do  Musset  was  born  in  Paris.  His  family  had 
already  been  distinguished  in  literature,  and  among  his  ancestors  was  Ronsard's 
Cassandre.  When  still  very  young,  he  frequented  tlie  Cenacle  of  the  Arsenal, 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  a  sort  of  "  ciifaiil  terrible  "  of  romanticism. 
Perhajis  without  intending  to  do  so,  he  wittily  parodied  its  excesses  in  his  first 
verses  :  Conies  d'Espngne  eldllalie  (1830).  Tliese  were  followed  by  Le  Speclade 
dans  an  fauleail  (1832),  including  La  Coupe-  el  les  Levres,  A  quoi  revent  les  jeanes 
filles,  and  Namouna. — All  the  verses  written  between  1829  and  1835  form  the 
collection  known  as  Premieres  Poesies. 

After  1835  Musset  published  his  finest  pieces  in  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  : 
the  Stances  a  la  Maliljran,  Les  Nails,  La  Leltre  a  Lamartine,  U Espoir  en  Diea,  etc., 
wliich  bear  the  title  Poesies  noavelles  (1836-1852).  At  tlie  same  time  he  wrote 
tales,  comedies,  an  autobiographical  novel  -.La  Confession  d'un  enfant  da  siecle. 
Received  into  the  French  Academy  in  1852,  he  died  prematurely  in  Paris, 
in  1857. 

Mussel's  masterpieces,  in  the  different  lyrical  geiues,  are  :  Rolla  (1833), 
a  poem  without  any  precise  plan,  but  containing  eloquent  passages,  a  trifle 
over-rhetorical  ;  Les  Nails  : — the  Nait  de  Mai  (1835),  the  Nail  de  Decenibre  (iSS^), 
the  Nail  d'aoul  (1836),  the  Nuit  d'Oclobre  (1837).  Tlie  finest  are  the  first  and 
the  last. 

Nait  de  mai  :  A  betrayed  passion  leaves  a  cruel  wound  in  the  poet's  heart  ; 
the  Muse,  witli  whom  he  is  speaking,  invites  him  to  resume  his  lyre  ;  he  has 
no  further  wish  to  sing  ;  vainly  the  Muse  enumerates  all  the  themes  which 
might  tempt  his  inspiration  ;  he  refuses.  Then  the  Muse  says  :  Rien  ne  nous 
rend  si  grands  qa'ane  grande  doaleur...  and  :  Les  plus  desesperes  sont  les  chants 
les  plus  beaux.  She  recalls  to  his  mind  the  legend  of  the  pelican,  who  stabs 
her  own  heart  in  order  to  feed  her  children  with  its  blood...  But  the  poet 
ends  with  a  last  refusal  ;  his  grief  is  too  recent  (1).     Nait  d'Octobre  :    The   poet 

(I)  Murceaux  choisis.  2nd  cycle,  p.  970. 
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seems  to  be  cDusoled  ;  he  receives  the  Muse  joyfully,  and  is  willing  to  tell  her 
of  his  love,  of  which  he  thinks  him- 
self cured.  But,  the  memory  of  his 
betrayal  excites  him,  and  he  bursts 
-out  in  impassioned  reproaches.  The 
Muse  calms  him,  and  teaches  him 
the  value  of  grief  :  L'homme  est  im 
apprenli,  la  doulenr  est  son  mailrc, 
Et  nul  ne  se  connait  taut  qiVil  na  pas 
soaffert.  The  poet  gradually  grows 
calm,  and  goes  away  with  the  Muse 
to  sing  of  awakened  nature.  This 
Nuit  (TOdobre  is  really  a  drama,  and 
a  masterpiece  of  composition  and 
psychology  (1). 

The  Lettre  a  Laniarline  is  a  mag- 
lulicent  profession  of  spiritual 
faith  ('2).  It  is  completed  by  VEs- 
poir  en  Dieu  (1838)  (3)  and  Le  Sou- 
venir (1841). — In  the  Stances  a  la 
Malibran  (1836),  Musset  weeps  for 
the  death  of  a  great  artist,  who  has 
given  her  life  for  her  art. — In  the 
delicious  piece  of  badinage  enlilh'd 
"  Snr  trois  marches  de  marbre  rose'' 
(1840)  (4),  there  is  amazing  wit  and 
virtuosity.  We  should  mention 
also  :  Une  Soiree  perdue  (1840)  (3), 
which  contains  a  eulogy  of  Moliere, 
justly  celebrated,  le  Saule  (6),  Sil- 
via (7),  etc. 

Musset  was  only  partially  a  ro- 
manticist. It  is  true  he  wrote  the 
Conies  d'Espagne  et  d'Ualie,  Les  Mar- 
rons  da  feu,  etc.,  but  his  roman- 
ticism is  only  a  mischievous  trick  ; 
Musset  amuses  himself  by  borrow- 
ing another's  instrument,  and  plav- 


(l)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  974. 
—  (2)  Id.,  1st  cycle,  p.  447.  —  (3)  Id.,  2nd  cy 
cle,  p.  976.  —  (4)  Id.,  2nd  cycle  p.  980.   -^ 
(7)  Id.,  1st  cycle,  p.  448. 
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From  the  litliograpli  by  Acliille  Deveria  (1800-1857). 
[b)  Id.,  2nd  cycle,  p.  'i'.S.  -    (G)  Id.,  1st  cycle,  p.  446.  — 
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ing  it  in   order  to   mystify  the  public.     And  Musset  was  perhaps  deceived  liy  his 
own  Irick  ;  perliaps  the  Ballade  a  la  lane,  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,   and  Rolla 

seemed  to  him  to  iDe  mastei'pieces,  wlien  sud- 
denly lie  was  shaken  by  a  lerril)le  crisis.  Fare- 
well, then, to  local  colour,  imilalion,  melodram- 
atic love  and  declamation.  "  Ah,  frappe-toi 
le  cceur,  c'esl  Id  qiVest  le  genie!  "  Musset  no  longer 
thought  of  anything  but  to  sing  his  despair, 
and  his  memories.  He  became  the  greatest  poet 
of  sincere  and  deceived  love.  Once  this  crisis 
over,  he  was  no  longer  a, romanticist  at  all,  not 
even  like  Lamartine,  \vhoni  he  resembles  in  Les 
Nails,  L'Espoir  en  Dieu  and  Le  Souvenir.  He 
became  an  almost  classical  poet,  above  all  else 
spiritual,  possessed  of  a  discreet  sensibility,  an 
,  heir  of  La  Fontaine  (1)  and  Marivaux.  He  Avrote, 
/ y\  \    ^^-Ers:::;!^^        about  romauticism,  the  ironical  and  cruel   Let- 

/Tf^?//  I/aS-— ~w^        tres  de  Dapais   et  Colonel.     Traditional   critics, 

like  Nisard,  claim  him;  in  fact,  it  is  possible 
that  some  day  he  will  bo  classed  apart  as  an 
entirely  independent  poet. 

MINOR  POETS. — '^  few  lyrical  poets  of  this 
period  may  be  noted  (1815  to  1850)  : — Casimir 
Delavigne  (1793-184.3).  We  shall  speak  else- 
Avhere  of  his  dramas  and  comedies  (2).  As  a  ly- 
rical poet  he  acquired  renown  by  his  Messeniennes 
(1^15-1822),  political  odes  inspired  by  current 
events  {M^alerloo,  La  Devastation  da  Masee)  or  by 
history  [Jeanne  d'Arc).  This  poetry,  while  always 
sincere  and  generous,  seems  to  us  now  to  lack 
movement  and  style.  But  his  contemporaries 
placed  him  alongside  of  Lamartine. — Beranger 
(1780-1857)  achieved  popularity  and  glory  by  iiis 
songs.  A  liberal  under  the  Restoration,  lie  sang 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  with  emotion,  and 
wittily  bantered  the  government.  His  songs, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  went  the  rounds  of  both  the  salons 
and  the  cafes,  were  gathered  into  three  successive  collections  in  1815,  1821 
and  1833.     As  their  chief  value  lay  in  topical  allusions,  they  have  deteriorated 


ALFRED      BE      MUSSET 
AS   A   DANDY 

From  a  yjortrait  by  Eugene  Lanii 
(1800-1890). 


(1)  Morreaiix  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p 

(2)  On  Mussel's  plays,  of.  p.  779. 
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with  time,  but  a  few  have  survived  :  La  Sainte-Alliance,  Le  Vieiix  Drapeau,  f.n 
Donne  vieille  ('2),  Les  Hirondelles,  Le  Vieux  sergent  ('2),  etc. —  Emile  Deschamps 
(ITQl-lSTd)  gathered  tiis  principal  poems  iuto  his  Eludes  frangaises  el  elrangeres 
(IS'SS),  the  Preface  of  wliicli  is  an  excellent  document  for  the  critical  history 
of  romanticism. 

Auguste  Brizeux  (I8OG-I808),  tiie  most  distinguished  of  the  French  "  poels 
of  the  soil  ",  has  Avritten  harmonious  verses  about  Brittany.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Lamarllne,  whom  he  sometimes  resembles  in  subject  and  form.  But,  even 
in  his  best  poem,  Marie  (18;^t5),  he  recalls  but  dimly  the  author  of  Jocelyn.  He 
also  Avrote  Bretons  (ISio),  Hlstoires  poetiqiies  (iSoo),  and  a  translation  of  Dante's 
Divina  Coniedia  (18.53). 

A ug-uste  Barbier  (1803-1882). — There  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of 
poetry  of  a  fame  so  quickly  acquired  and  so  ill  sustained,  in  1830,  Barbier 
published  several  satirical  pieces  inspired  by  the  Revolution  of  July  :  La  Curee, 
Le  Lion,  Qualre-vingt-  treize,  La  Popularite,  Napoleon,  etc.,  Avhich  he  gathered 
in  a  volume  under  the  tilleof  lambes.  lis  success  was  immediate  and  resound- 
ing. But  though  Hailiicr  published  other  poems  afterwards,  the  public  re- 
mained indiffercnl,  and  would  never  recognise  him  except  as  the  author  of 
those  Tuoral  and  ijolitical  yeises,  of  such  superbe  elan,  with  their  irritated, 
eloquent  tone,  their  nervous  style,  violent  and  full  of  imagery,  and  their 
boldness  which  sometimes  ended  in  cynicism  (3). 

Victor  de  Laprade  (1812-1883). — Laprade  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
imilalois  of  Lamartine.  Though  he  had  not  as  much  genius  as  the  latter,  his 
idealism  is  purer  and  his  morality  fuiner.  But  he  lacks  variety.  In  his  not 
inconsideraljie  work,  a  few  pieces  containing  deep  thought  and  of  a  happy  turn 
of  expression  will  always  be  preserved,  such  as  La  Mart  dhin  chene,  Les  Haules 
Cimes,  etc.  His  principal  collections  of  verse  are  :  Psyche  (1841),  Poenies  evan- 
geliques  (1852),  Symphonies  (1855),  etc.  He  also  produced  several  works  in 
prose,  Ihe  most  original  of  wliicli  arc  devoted  I0  pedagogical  questions. 

II.  —  TRANSITION. 

THEOPHILE  GAUTIER  1811-18721.  — Th.  (iaidier  believed  at  first  in  his 
vocation  as  a  paintei'.  it  was  as  an  art  student,  pupil  of  Rioult,  that  he  took 
part  in  the  "  balaille  d'llernani,  "  and  scandalised  the  IMiilislines  with  his 
cherrv-C(ili)nrc(l  ddublcl,  hi-  waler-green  pantaloons,  and  his  nnl-gray  overcoat . 
He  publislied  his  lirst  verses  towards  the  end  of  1830,  without  revealing  any 
special  merit  except  sureness  of  touch.     In   1833,   his   originality  began   to  be 

(1)  Morceaux  choixix,  1st  cycle,  p.  458. 

{'dj  Morceaux  choisis,  2nil  cycle,  p.  991.  • 

(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd.  cycle,  p.  993. 
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evident  in  Albertus,  in  whicli  he  shoAved  himself  to  be  rather  an  exaggerated 
romanticist  ;  but  in  tire  same  year,  witli  a  sudden  cliange  of  mind  whicli  re- 
calls Musset's,  he  made  fun  of  bis  friends  in  Les  Jeiine-France.  At  this  time  he 
began  to  wrile  for  the  reviews  and  papers  ;  and  it  was  in  1837  that  he  became 

art  and  dramatic  critic  on 
La  Presse  in  1845,  going 
over  to  the  Moniteur.  Dur- 
ing all  his  life  he  complain- 
ed of  this  enslaving  work, 
to  wliich  however  he  liad 
condennied  himself  b.\  vo- 
cation; for  whatever  may 
be  said,  he  had  in  liim  the 
stuff  of  a  true  critic,  though 
an  impressionist  one.  lie 
continued  to  pnblisli  verse 
and  novels  :  La  Comedie  de 
Id  inort  (1838),  Einaiixei  Ca- 
itiees  (I85i),  Le  Roman  de  la 
moinie  (1856),  Le  Capilnine 
Fracasse  (18()3)  ;  and  books 
of  travel  :  Tra  los  monies 
(Voyarje  en  Espagne,  1839), 
Italia  (185"2),  Constantinople 
(i854),  Voyatje  en  linssie 
(1866). 

Theophile  Gautier  was  the 
first  to  practice  "  art  for 
art's  sake.  "  He  reacted 
against  the  "  hypertrophy 
of  the  Ego  "  (1),  against  the 
perpetual  efl'usions  of  sen- 
timent (Lamartine),  the  des- 
pair of  disappointed  love 
(Musset),  against  the  philosophical  or  political  pretentions  of  poets  (Vigny, 
Hugo).  According  to  Gautier,  the  poet  is  a  man  who  observes  the  external 
world,  and  describes  in  plastic  coloured  verse  its  various  jaspects.  Tliis  does 
not  mean  that  he  would  banisli  all  idea  of  poetry  in  itself,  but  he  expects  none 
from  liis  reader  who,  before  a  picture  or  a  silhouette,  will  experience  only  feel- 
ings such  as  he  would ha-ve  before  reality  itself.    Thus  Gautier  was,  before  every- 


POHTRAIT    OF    THKOl'IULE    GAUTIER    IN    1338 

From  a  lilhograiih  \>y  Celestin  Nanteuil  (1813-1873). 


(1)  This  witty  definition  of  exaggerated  romanticism  is  Briinetiere's. 
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thing  else,  a  great  artist,  who  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  romanticism,  saved  the 
French  language  and  versification  Ironi  a  sort  of  verbal  and  rhythmical  dif- 
fuseness.     His  masterpiece  is  Einaux  el  Cainees. 

BAUDELAIRE  (1821-1867).— Baudelaire  can  be  claimed  both  by  the  Par- 
nassians and  tlie  Symbolists.  He  had  a  strange  mind,  a  morbid  sensibility, 
a  taste  for  the  rare  and  the  false  and  a  scorn  for  Hie  simple  and  the  true,  and 
a  passion  for  form  and  rhythm — ail  llie  virtues  and  all  Hie  defects  wliicli  were 
to  develop  in  both  schools.  One  collection  of  poems  only,  Les  Eleurs  da  nial 
(1837),  made  his  reputation.  \\  e  find  in  lliese  verses  an  inilnMllliy  melan- 
choly, and  a  shocking  realism,  but  here  and  there  ev([nisite  elegance.  Baude- 
laire has  left  an  excellent  translation  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

THEODORE  DE  BANVILLe  (18:23-1891)  is  relali-d  more  definitely  to 
Tlieophile  Gautier  and  the  Parnassians.  He  carries  to  excess  the  doctrine  of 
"  art  for  art's  sake,  "  and  seems  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  richness  of 
rhyme.  He  has  set  forth  his  theories  in  his  Petit  Iraite  de  versification  fran- 
Qaise  (1872).  His  principal  books  are  :  Les  Cariatides  (1842),  Les  Stalac- 
tites (1846),  Odelettes  (1851),  and  Odes  fanainbulesques  {18^1).  Banville  doubtless 
seeks  above  everything  else  the  effects  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  short  pieces  are  oidy  valuable  for  their  form  ;  but  he  was  not  quite 
sincere  in  railing  at  thought  and  sentiment,  because  he  is  more  than  once 
most  happily  inspired,  and  his  talent  as  a  wielder  of  the  chisel  does  not  pre- 
vent his  possession  of  both  finesse  and  sensibility  (Ij. 

III.  —  LE  PARNASSE. 

In  1866  the  bookseller  Lemaire  published,  under  thf  title  of  Parnasse,  a  col- 
lection comprising  verses  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Sully  Prudhomme,  J.-M.  de  He- 
redia,  A.  Silvestre,  Leon  Dierx,  F.  Coppee,  Villiers  de  L'lsle-Adam,  A.  Theuriet, 
Stephanc  Mallarme,  Verlaine,  etc.  The  nMinion  of  these  writers  was  only 
momentary,  and  one  Parnassian  at  least  soon  left  the  Parnasse.  Leaving  aside 
the  complete  disagreement  between  Mallarme  and  Verlaine,  the  chiefs  of  the 
symbolistic  movement,  the  differences  between  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia 
and  Coppee  and  Sully  Prudhonune  were  soon  to  be  evident.  Though  the 
Parnassian  school  was  devoted  to  plastic  beauty,  rliythm,  and  impersonality 
developed  to  the  point  of  indifference,  the  name  Parnassian  could  onl\  be 
exactly  applied  to  Leconte  de  Lisle  aiul  Heredia.  The  rest,  like  Sully  I'lii- 
dhomme  and  F.  Coppee,  though  called  Parnassians,  were  simply  poets  with 
ffn  other  distinction  than  their  own  illustrious  names. 

(1)  Mofceaux  choisis,  2inl  cycle,  p.  09fi 
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LECONTE  DE  LISLE  (1848-1894).— Born  on  Reunion  Island,  Lcconle  de 
Lisle  travelled  in  the  Indies  and  the  Sonde  islands.  There  his  eyes  were  filled 
wilh  the  colour  whicli  he  was  laler  to  transfer  lo  his  verse.  He  afterwards 
lived  ill  Ucniies,  where  he  sludied  history  and  dreek  ;  but  al  Ihis  epoch  (1841), 

he  published  banal  verses 
wliich,  when  he  became 
famous,  had  been  forgot- 
ten by  everybody,  even 
iiimself.  In  1846  he  settled 
ill  Paris,  and  devoted  liim- 
si'lf  to  (ireek  poetry  (Irans- 
lalions  of  llu-  Iliad,  the  Odys- 
sey, etc.;,  and  to  politics 
(^slavery).  In  1852  he  pub- 
lished his  Poenies  antiques, 
with  a  Preface  (1)  wliich  is 
a  program  ofthe  new  poet- 
ry ;  in  1854  his  Poemes  et 
Poesies;  in  1862  iiis  Poemes 
harbares.  He  then  became 
tlie  recognized  leader  of  the 
Parnassian  school.  In  1878 
he  presented  himself  unsuc- 
cessfully to  the  French  Aca- 
demy ,  and  al  every  new  elec 
tioii  he  failed  again,  thougli 
Victor  Hugo  always  voted 
for  him.  And  it  was  Victor 
Hugo  he  succeeded  in  1886. 
In  the  Preface  of  the  Poe- 
/Hes  aniiy«es  (1),  1852, we  find 
the  definition  of  this  sciiool 
of  poetry  :  "...  Although  art 
can  give,  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure, a  general  character  lo 
evcr_>tirmg  il  handles,  there  is  vanity  and  even  |)rofaiiation  in  the  public  avowal 
of  llie  anguish  of  the  heart.  On  Ihe  other  haixd,  however  vivid  may  be  llu; 
political  passions  of  our  lime,  they  belong  to  the  world  of  action,  not  to  the 
domain  of  speculation.  This  explains  the  impersonality  and  neutrality  of 
these  studies...     We  must  take   refuge   in  a  life   of  contemplation  and  learti- 


I'OUTItM  T-CVlllGA  lURE    OF    LECONTE    UE    LISLE 

From  a  lilliogiMiili  hy  Carjat  (born  in  iS2S). 


(1)  This  Preface  no  longer  appears  in  tlie  edition. 
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ing,  as  in  a  sanctuary  of  roiDose  and  purification...  Art  and  science,  so  long 
separated  in  consequence  of  the  divergent  effects  of  human  intelligence, 
should  tend  to  a  close  union,  or  even  to  be  confounded  one  in  tiie  otljer. 
One  has  been  the  primitive  revelation  of  the  ideal  as  contained  in  external 
nature,  the  other,  a  reasoned  study  and  enhghtening  exposition  of  it. 
But  art  has  lost  this  intuitive  spontaneity,  or  rather  has  exhausted  11  ;  it  is 
for  Seienee  to  restore  lo  it  tlie  sen<e  of  its  forgotten  traditions,  reviving  them 
in  their  own  proper  forms.  " 

Tliis  anti-romanlleist  program  once  set  forth,  we  should  mark,  with  V.  iiiii- 
netiere,  the  tlu'ce  inspirations  of  Leconle  de  Lisle:  1°  Anticpiily,  under  two 
forms  :  Greco-pagan  (Ilypatie,  La  Venus  de  Milo,  Niobe,  UEnfance  (T HerakVes,  etc. 
and  Les  Erinnyes,  a  drama  in  three  acts  imitated  from  jEschylus,  Orestes), 
and  Hindoo  or  Buddhistic  (Bhagavat,  Surya,  La  Visiun  de  Braina)  ; — 2°  Exoti- 
cism :  the  author's  iiielination  for  Buddhism  unites  willi  his  memories  of 
travel,  and  inspires  him  with  Iiis  brilliant  descriptions  (Le  Beridca,  La  Fonlaine 
aux  Lianes),  and  his  descriptions  of  animals  (Le  Reve  da  jaguar,  Les  Elephants, 
La  Panthere  noire,  Le  Soninieil  da  condor )  ; — 3°  Pessimism,  wiiicii  in  liis  case 
results  from  scientific  positivism,  paganism  and  Buddliism.  In  pieces  likcMidi, 
undNox,  Leconle  de  Lisle's  pessimism  is  clearly  dilferent  from  tliat  of  Aigiiy,  in 
that  it  seeks  consolation  or  oblivion  in  nature  ("  O  mers,6  bois  songeurs...  Vous 
avez  apaise  ma  tristesse  profonde  ").  In  the  admirable  poem  entitk'd  Dies  irie, 
the  poet  sings  tlie  ainiiliilalion  of  deatli,  wliieli  he  asks  to  return  to  us  "  te 
repos  que  la  vie  a  trouble.  " 

As  a  writer,  Leconte  de  Lisle  forges  robust  and  sonorous  verses,  sliglitly 
rigid  ;  liis  language  sliows  tlie  elTort,  successful,  it  is  true,  of  an  artist  who 
wishes  to  achieve  precision,  plasticity  and  brilliance  (1). 

J-M-  DE  HEREDIA  (1842-1905). — Heredia,  born  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
brougliL  ^\[)  in  Fiance,  lemained  faithful  to  the  Parnasse.  He  publislied  in 
reviews,  one  by  one,  the  sonnets  wliicli  were  collected  in  189.3  under  the  title  : 
Les  Trophees.  Never  did  Boileau's  famous  formula  :  Un  sonnet  sans  defant  vaut 
seul  un  long  poeme,  appear  so  liue.  Each  of  these  sonnets  is  indeed  a  poem, 
of  such  close  and  learned  composition  that  one  is  never  tired  of  re-reading 
them  in  order  to  understand  them  lictter,  and  urillen  in  a  style  at  once  so 
full  and  brilliant  and  in  such  ijcrfeet  rh\thni.  tliiil  tlie>  are  a  joy  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  lo  the  ear.  The  most  fretiuontly  quoted  are  :  Le  Clievrier,  Nemee,  La 
Trebbia,  Soir  de  bataille,  Anloine  et  Cleopdtrej  Les  Conquerants  (2). 

SULLY  PRUDHOMME  (,1839-1908). — It  was  by  the  study  of  science  that 
Sully  I'rudhonune  prepared  himself  lo  be  a  poet.  This  resulted  in  the  remark- 
able iirecision    with    which  he    noted    his  own    sensations   or   psychology    in 

(1)  Morreatix  (lioixis,  2ri(l  cycle,  p.  1376. 

(2)  Moreeaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  \>.  1379. 
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e  neral.  With  a  soul  always  in  vibration,  and  linked  to  the  whole  world  by 
"  innombrables  liens  freles  et  douloureux,  "  Sully  Prudhomme  expresses  the 
most  delicate  and  true  nuances  in  a  crystal-clear  style,  with  no  efTort  for  co- 
lour, no  declamation  or  afrectation.  A  Parnassian  just  long  enough  to  learn 
his  craft  thoroughly,  he  b;^lii'ved,and  with  roason,  thta  poetry  should  be  intimate 

and  philosophical,  and  that 
I  he  external  world  is  only 
interesting  as  a  sublime 
enigma  which  appeals  to 
our  thought.  The  Slances 
et  Poemes  (1865-1866)  con- 
lain,  among  the  most  remar- 
kable pieces:  Le  Vase  brise, 
L'llabitade,  and  the  whole 
of  the  exquisite  series  called 
Jeunes  Filles. — Les  Epreuves 
el  les  Soliludes  (1866-1872)  : 
Premiere  Solitude,  La  Voie 
lactee,  La  Lyre  et  les  Doigls, 
Le  Missel,  etc. — Les  Values 
Tendresses  (1872)  includes 
perhaps  the  finest  pieces  : 
Aux amis inconnus,  LaCoupe, 
L'Eloile  an  cceur,  etc. — Le 
Ze'/u7/i(lK78)isashort  poem 
about  the  catastrophe  of  the 
balloon  known  by  that  na- 
me.— Later  Sully  Prudhom- 
me wrote  philosophical  and 
symbolical  poems,  loiiiger 
and  somewhat  cold,  like 
La  Justice  (1878)  and  Le 
Boiiheur  (1888).  Finally,  he  published  several  very  distinguished  philosophical 
studies  :  a  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Lucretius  and  a  study 
of  Pascal  ;  and  he  collected  under  the  title  of  Testament  poetique  (1901)  some 
critical  writings  in  which  there  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  with  the  sym- 
bolists on  the  necessity  for  rhythm  in  verse  (1). 

FRANCOIS  COPPEE  (1842-1908).— The  poet  of  intimate  things,  of  the 
humble,  of  the  trifling  realities  of  daily  life,  Coppee  knew  how  to  draw  forth 
a  penetrating  and  delicate  perfume   from   these   banalities.     It   was   his   belief 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.    1381. 
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that  poetry  can  do  without  great  subjects  or  heroes,  but  that  man,  for  the 
reason  alone  that  he  suffers,  loves,  hopes  and  resigns  himself,  is  intense  poetic 
material.  We  may  discuss  his  system,  for  a  system  it  really  is  :  we  know 
in  advance  that  Coppee  will  select  a  "  small  grocer  of  Montrouge  ",  a  "  pelit 
bourgeois  ",  an  "  enginiHM-  on  the  NorthiMii  lUiilway,  "  etc.,  and  that  he  will 
phice  them  in  an  ordinai>  environment,  miinilely  studied.  Allliougii  Coppee, 
in  spite  of  (his  liivial  background,  cultivates  exquisite  poetic  flowers,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  prefer  tlic  charming  melancholy  of  his  Arriere-Saisoii  (1887), 
and  the  philosophic  and  religious  beauty  of  the  Paroles  sinceres  (1890).  Many 
other  poems  in  his  numerous  books  prove  that  his  was  a  delicate  and  not  al- 
togetlier  liealthy  soul,  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Lamartine  and  of  Mussel,  tlie 
rival  of  Sully  I'rudliomnie,  and  that  he  made  for  himself  a  genre,  slightly  art- 
ificial, of  poetic  naturalism. — We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  his  fine  plays  in 
verse  (1).  Some  pieces  of  liis,  such  as  La  Leltre  tVun  mobile  brelon,  La  Veillee, 
La  Benediction,  appear  now  be  altogether  old-fashioned  ("2j. 

ALBERT  SAMAIN  (1858-1900).—-  We  may  further  class  among  the  Parnas- 
sians Alln-rt  Samain,  who  has  published  three  collections  of  verse  :  A«  Jardin 
de  Vlnfante  (1893),  aux  Flancs  da  Vase  (1898),  and  le  Chariot  d'Or  (^1900),  as  wel. 
as  a  two-act  dramatic  study  :  Polyphenie. 

Samain  hands  on  the  tradition  of  Andre  Ghenier  by  the  delicate  and  sculpt- 
ural precision  of  his  descriptive  verse;  but  his  work  has  the  additional  quality  of 
a  warm,  picturesque  and  occasionally  brilliant  realism.  Sometimes  objective 
and  cold,  he  has  often  expressed  melancholy  and  pain  with  the  most  subtle  sin- 
cerity. Symbolism  has  supplied  him  with  images,  but  has  never  obscured  his 
fundamentally  French  limpidity.    Albert  Samain  will  rank  among  our  best  poets 

We  may  further  name  M.  Jean  Ricukpin,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  mastery  of  words 
and  rhythm,  is  a  genuine  Parnassian.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subjects 
which  he  has  chosen  for  treatment,  we  should  rank  him  with  the  realists  or  na- 
turalists oC  ];ioeliy. The  most  original  of  his  collections  is  la  Chanson  des  Gaeux 
(1876),  in  which  he  has  made  a  clever  and  rather  artificial  use  of  popular  slang. 

ST^PHANE  MALLARME  (18^2-1898)  was  a  delicate  and  refined  poet,  at- 
tracted by  the  mystery  of  ideas,  and,  in  his  detestation  of  the  commonplace,  he 
is  often  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible.  He  did  not  aim  at  analysis  or  des- 
cription, but  only  at  suggestion,  and  his  process  was  one  of  evocations  and  allu- 
sions. His  best  poems,  exquisite  and  clear  at  the  same  time,  are  VApres-midi  d'un 
Faune,  les  Fenetres  and  VAzur. 

But  the  numerous  disciples  who  gathered  round  him  and  for  the  most  part  had 
neither  his  searching  intelligence  nor  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  pushed  his  doctrines  to  extremes.     Under  pretext  of  putting   more 

(l)Cf.   p.  783. 

[2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2Dd  cycln,  p.  i3Si. 
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suppleness  into  verse,  Ihcy  robbed  it  of  ils  rhythm  and  music,  and  their  poetry 
frequently  ressembles  a  doctored  prose,  cut  up  into  unequal  lines  at  the  caprice 
of  llie  printer.  In  their  dread  of  the  commonplace,  they  fell  into  an  obscu- 
rity all  the  more  aggravating  as  behind  its  veils  of  mystery  there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  but  an  cniply  void.  Tiieir  vocabulary  is  as  vague  as  tliat  of  a  foreigner 
witli  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  their  syntax  is  a  challenge  to 
logic  and  good  sense.  We  note  indeed  that  a  certain  number  of  symbolist 
poets  arc  of  foreign  extraction...  and  that  is  their  excuse. 

]5ut  still,  among  Mallarnic's  disciples  and  successors,  a  few  poets  of  genuine  ta- 
lent succeeded  in  gelling  novel  ellVcIs  out  of  tliis  new  poetical  departure  and  in 
combining  the  musical  freedom  of  Verlaine  witlilheprecision  of  the  Parnassians. 

Althougli  tlie  verses  of  Francis  Jammes  (born  in  1868)  often  resemble  prose, 
one  cannot  but  accord  to  the  poet  of  V Angelas  de  V Aube  a  VAngelus  du  Soir, 
and  les  Georyiqiies  ckretiennes  a  line  sentiment  of  nature  and  the  gift  of  evoking 
very  personal  and  very  human  impressions  in  words  tliat  are  at  tlie  same  lime 
simple  and  unhackneyed. 

A  great  and  extremely  personal  talent  must  be  allowed  to  a  poet  like  Jean  Mo- 
iiKAS  (18f)6-1010),  whose  les  Syiirs  (1884)  les  Cantilenas  (1886)  and  les  S/a/ices (1899) 
take  us  back  to  the  purity  of  Andre  Chenier. 

We  may  further  quote  Maurice  M,«terlinck,  Ephraim  Mlkuael,  Rimbaud, 
UoDENBAGH,  Emilc  Vebh./eren. 

Hut  the  most  accomplislied  example  of  a  Parnassian  who  has  successfully 
borrowed  certain  processes  and  rhythms  from  symbolism,  is  that  of  Mr  Henri  dc 
Hegnieu  (born  in  1864).  An  enthusiat  at  tiie  outset  for  free  verse  and  yet  always 
clear,  Henri  de  Regnier  has  arrived,  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  at  fusing  all 
llic  JM'sl  material  of  the  two  schools.  A  poem  like  le  Vase  will  pass  for  the 
masterpiece  of  this  fusion. 

The  principal  collections  of  Henri  de  Regnier  are  :  les  Jeux  rustiques  el  divins 
(1897),  les  Medailles  d'Argile  (1900),  la  Sandale  Ailee  (mi). 

Let  us  clos  tliis  list  in  naming  among  our  numerous  poetesses  the  Gomtesse 
de  NoAiLLKs,  whose  verses  at  one  moment  recall  Lamartine  by  their  spontaneous 
and  harmonious  ease,  at  another  are  marked  by  a  rare  and  emotional  subtlety, 
iiei-  chief  collections  are  :  le  Ccenr  innonibrable  (1901),  I'Ombre  des  Jours  (i9(i"2,  les 
Ebluiiisseinenls  (1907),  les  ]ivanls  el  les  Moris  (1910). 

III. —SYMBOLISM. 

Tlu'  history  of  art  is  made  up  of  a  successioji  of  reactions.  After  Roman- 
ticism came  ;  Le  Parnasse  after  the  Parnassians  came  the  Symbolists.  The 
latter  not  only  accused  Th.  Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia  of  being 
materialistic,  attaching  too  much  value  to  form,  but  Sully  Prudbomme  and 
Goppee  also  seemed  to  them  to  smother  thought  and  sentiment  under  the 
weight  and  precision  of  Iheir  verse. 
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For  PAUL  VERLAINE  f  1844-1 896),  poetry  was  nothing  more  than  impul- 
sive music,  capriciously  rhymed,  having  neither  "  composition  "  nor  "  elo- 
quence. "  lie  was  a  born  poet,  and  his  sensibility,  ranging  from  unconscious 
cynicism  to  llie  most  delicate  and  mystical  religious  feeling,  produced  a  few 
admirable  pieces  in  his  Poeines  saturniens,    his  Roiwinres   sans   paroles   and   es- 

pecialh  in  iiis  Sagesse  {\). 
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This  lithograph,  which  dates  from  about  1830,  represents  the  continued  line  loriiied  by  the 
Curius  and  Bobeche  theatres,  the  Cirque  Franconi,  the  Gaite,  the  Funanibules,  Madame 
Saqui  and  the  Petit  Lazari. 


CHAPTER    V. 


ROMANTIC      DRAMA. 


SUM  iM  A  R  Y 

i-The  Romantic  drama  is  a  combmation  of  melodrama  and  historic  tragedy. 
—  The  theory  was  set  forth  by  Victor  Hugo  in  La  Preface  de  Cromwell 
(1827)  :  disregard  of  the  unities,  an  admixture  of  genres,  the  union  of  the  subUme 
and  the  grotesque,  and  the  freest  versification  were  the  chief  points. 

2°  VICTOR  HUGO  produced  Cromwell  in  1827,  Marion  Delorme,  in  1829, 
Hernani  in  i83o,  etc.  Les  Burgraves,  in  1843,  was  only  partially  successful 
and  Hugo  renounced  the  theatre. — His  plays,  with  regard  to  action  and  charac- 
ters, would  seem  weak,  if  they  were  not  redeemed   by  their  poetry. 

3°  DUMAS  pere  produced  in  .  1829  Henri  III  et  sa  cour,  an  historical 
drama  in  prose.     After  this  he  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  melodrama. 

4°  A.  DE  VIQNY  imitated  Dumas  in   his  La  Marecha]e  d'Ancre  (i83i),  but 

was  more  original  in  Chatterton  (i835),  a  drama  of  passion  as  well  as  a  play 
with  a  purpose.     He  was  the  first  to  translate  OtheJio  completely  (1829). 

b°  A.  DE  MUSSET  did  not  write  his  Comedies  et  Proverbes  for  the  stage, 
and  so  did  not  trouble  himself  about  theatrical  conventions  ;  but  these  plays 
were  found  to  be  more  dramatic,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  those  of 
Victor  Hugo.     They  present  the  most  piquant  mixture  of  truth  and  fancy. 

6°  A  classical  reaction  took  place  in  1842  with  Ponsard's  Lucrece  ;  but  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  Ponsard  himself  finished  by  writing  an  historical  drama, 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  some  bourgeois  comedies  {I'llonneur  etl'argent). 

7°  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  a  return  to  drama  in  verse,  in 
the  romanticist  form,  in  such  plays  as  COPPEE'S  and  RICHEPIN'S. 
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I. 


HOW  THE  ROMANTIC  DRAMA  WAS  FORMED. 


.  DECORATED    LETTER 

taken  I'romPaulel  Virginie 
Curmer  edition,  1838. 


;:~^^^^^^^  elodrama.  —  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII    there  was 
'  '■      ^^      '^  ■        a  contused    and    extravagant    genre  known  as  tragi- 
conu'dy,  wliicli  niiglit  iiave  developed  into  a  sort  of 
lieroic  drama  lialf  Shakespearean,  lialf  Spanish.     But 
I  lie  tendencies   of  the   French  mind   towards  reason 
soon  banislied  tragi-comedy  from  tlie  stage.     Under 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  pseudo-classical  imitations 
still  held  the  stage  of  the  solemn  Thec\tre-Fran(;ais, 
another  genre, — less  confused  than  the  tragi-comedy 
but    no    less    extravagant, — drew   the    public   to  the 
Ainbigu,  the  Gaite  and  the  Porte-Sainl-.Martin  :  this 
was  melodrama.     The  Revolution,  in  fact,  had  trans- 
formed the  public.    The  people,  formerly  contented  with  mountebanks  and  fun- 
makers,  felt  the  need  of  nobler  dramatic  emotions.     Guilbert  de  Pixerecourt 
was  their  Gorneille,  and  Gaigniez  their  Racine  (1). 

When  we  look  over  the  repertory  of  melodramas  played  between  1800  and 
1830,  we  are  surprised  to  find  so  many  historical  and  chivalric  subjects  borrowed 
from  the  French  or  German  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  Catholic  or  Moorish  Spain.  The  plots  are  mysterious,  there  are  vaults 
and  trap-dungeons,  and  always  a  villain.  The  comic,  or  rather  the  grotesque, 
is  mingled  with  the  tragedy  ;  and  beside  the  villain,  the  simpleton,  peasant  or 
soldier,  the  butfoon  or  the  valet  excite  laughter  in  order  to  otfset  the  painful 
emotions  of  the  audience,  like  the  gracioso  in  Spanish  plays.  The  scenery  was 
varied  and  brilliant,  with  ingenious  tricks  and  surprises  which  enchanted  the 
naive  spectators.  The  denouement  was  nearly  always  happy,  the  honest  charac- 
ters being  saved  and  rewarded,  while  the  villain  was  punished.  Finally,  the  me- 
lodrama was  written  in  prose,  in  a  style  atTecledly  realistic,  an  admixture  of 
platitudes  and  pathos.     But  this  style  thrills  the  audience. 


Resemblance  and  Difference  between  the  Melodrama  and  the  Romantic 
Drama,  —  We  recognise  in  melodrama  a  few  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
romantic  drama:  as,  for  instance,  subjects  borrowed  from  modern  French  or 
foreign  history,  complicated  and  gloomy  plots,  admixture  of  the  serious  and 
the  laughable,  and  importance  given  to  scenery  and  local  colour.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  romantic  drama  is  only  glorified  melodrama 
But,   if    melodrama   would   supersede    tragedy,    it    must    undergo    such    very 


(1)  Gf.  p.  7tO. 
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important  changes,  that  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  romantic  drama  is 

essentially  difTerent  from  melodrama.  — 
First,  as  to  style.    The  genre,  owing  to  the 
change  of  theatre  and  public,  renounced 
one  of  its  liberties  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  usage  of  tlie  fashionable  society  to 
which   it  was  now  introduced.     The  ro- 
mantic drama  of  Victor  Hugo  is  generally 
written  in  verse,  and  in  the  liieatre  verse 
is   an    entirely   classical  convention   like 
tlie  long  coat  and  white  necktie  of  society. 
On  a  few  occasions  Hugo  wrote  in  prose, 
and  Vigny's   and  Mussel's  plays  are  also 
in  prose.     But  theirs  is  a  noble  and  poet- 
ical  prose.    Dumas  pere,    alone,   is  rela- 
ted to    Pixerecourt.     Tlic    second   essen- 
tial difference  between   romantic  drama 
and    melodrama,    lies    in    the    fact    that 
the  denouement  of  the  melodrama  is  hap- 
py, wliile  that  of  the  romantic  drama  is 
unliappy.     And    this  characteristic  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to   preserve  Hernani 
and  Chatterloii  from  a  humiliating   com- 
parison  with  LHomme  aux  trois  visages 
or  the  Courrier  de  Lyon.     Thanks  to  the 
unhapijy  ending,  in  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  classic  tragedy  is  preserv- 
ed, namely,    pity.     The  other   principle, 
terror,    though    excited    in    melodrama 
seems  only  a  trick,  as  we  are  assured  in 
advance  that  the  denouement  will  release 
us.     But,  terror  and   pity,  one  regulated 
by   the   other,  leave  in  romantic  draina, 
as   well  as   in  tragedy,    that  impression 
of    majestic    sadness    of    which    Racine 
speaks,  and  this   assui'es   to  the  genre   the   same   dignity  as  that  of  tragedy. 


POUTIIAIT   OF    T'UEDERIGIC   LEMAITRE 

This  lithograph  represents  the  great  dra- 
matic actor  in  his  famous  role  of  Robert 
Macaire  in  the  Melodrama  VAuberge  des 
Adrets. 


Influence  of  Tragedy. — If  indeed  romantic  drama  felt  the  influence  of 
melodrama,  it  was  on  the  other  hand,  and  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  strongly  af- 
fected by  tragedy.  The  latter  had  remained  stationary  in  appearance  only. 
The  background  Avas  the  same,  but  the  contents  of  the  play  had  been  inces- 
santly renewed,    A  few  fierce  romanticists  had  exclaimed  ;  *'  May  we  be  deliv- 
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ered  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans!  "  It  was  time  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  gave  up  their  hold  on  classic  tragedy.  We  have  only  to  glance  over 
the  tragedies  acted  from  1815  to  -1830  to  see  what  place  was  occupied  by  modern 
history.  Here  are  Les  Vepres  sicUiennes  by  C.  Delavigne  (1819j,  Louis  IX  by  An- 
celot  (i819),  Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Rouen  by  Davrigny  (1819),  Charles  de  Navarre  by 
Brifaut  (18"20),  Cointe  Julien  by  Guiraud  (1823),  Le  Maire  da  Palais  by  Ancelot 
(1823),  Pierre  de  Portugal  by  Arnault  (1823),  Jeanne  d'Arc  by  Soumct  (1825), 
Louis  XI  hy  Mely-Janin  (1827),  etc.  And  we  have  only  mentioned  here  the 
tragedies  in  five  acts,  in  verse,  in  which  the  classical  unities  are  respected.  One 
can  see  that  the  subjects  are  neither  Greek  nor  Roman. 

Criticism.  —  The  positions  taken  by  the  critics  of  this  period  were  as  fol- 
lows :  There  are  only  a  few  belated  people  who  ask  that  antique  subjects  alone 
should  be  handled  in  connection  with  the  unities;  all  the  rest  separate  into  two 
schools  :  1"  Those  who  say:  Let  us  seek  new  subjects;  let  us  exploit  the  history 
of  France  and  of  other  countries  ;  let  us  imitate  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
literatures; — but  let  us  preserve  the  classical  form.  This  meant  applying  to 
tragedy  Chenier's  precept  :  "  Sur  des  pensers  nouveauxfaisons  des  vers  antiques  ". 
— 2"  Those  who  said  :  For  new  subjects,  historical  and  foreign,  a  new  form 
would  be  suitable.  Complete  independence  for  the  dramatic  poet. — This 
second  opinion  was  upheld,  from  1819  to  1830,  in  the  literary  journals  (Lycee 
franc^ais,  Globe,  Revue  franc^aise,  etc.),  by  eminent  critics  like  Charles  de  Remu- 
sat,  Ch.  Loyson,  P.  Dubois,  Magnin,  etc. 

In  1825  appeared  Prosper  Merimee's  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  a  collection  of 
short  pieces  attributed  by  their  author  to  a  Spanish  actress;  and  here  we 
find  the  freedom  of  Shakespeare  united  to  the  fancy  of  Calderon. 

Therefore,  when  Victor  Hugo  wrote  Cromwell  (1827),  or  Alexandre  Dumas 
wrote  Christine  (1828),  and  produced  on  the  stage  Henri  III  elsa  Cour  (1829),  they 
associated  themselves  with  a  contemporary  movement.  The  genre  they  pei-- 
fected,  and  at  length  consecrated  by  their  "  masterpieces,  "  had  been  prepared 
by  historical  melodrama,  historical  tragedy,  by  the  audacious  and  piquant 
experiment  of  Merimce  and  above  all  by  criticism.  They  took  from  melo- 
drama, much  more  than  from  Shakespeare,  its  freedom  and  variety  ;  and  from 
tragedy  they  took  its  terror,  pity  and  dignity  of  style. 

And,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  we  should  add  that  the  representations  given 
by  the  troupe  of  English  actors  in  Paris  in  1828,  had  also  conti'ibuted  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  the  success  of  Henri  III  and  of  Hernani  (1). 

(1)  Concerning  this  preparation  of  the  romantic  drama,  according  to  conlemporary  witnesses 
see  Pressc  litteraire  sous  la  Restauration,  pp.  318-372. 
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II.  —  THE  THEORIES. 

These  theories  are  brilliantly  expounded  in  the  celebrated  Preface  to  Crom- 
ivell,  which  Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  1827.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  manifesto 
of  the  young  dramatic  school  —  yet  it  was  not  very  original  (1).  All  Hugo's 
ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  current  criticism  of  his  time.     Mme  de  Slael,  by 


P.^l^^^^t^^^ 


1>E(5  VSE   ROMANTIQUE 


The  principal  ridfirs  carried  by  liie  crab  are  the  painter  Eugene  Delacroix,  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alexandre  Dumas.  The  caricaturist  gives  them  this  motto:  «  Nothing  is  beautiful  but  ugliness, 
ugliness  only  is  lovable.  » 

her  analyses  of  Shakespeare,  Goelhe  and  Schiller,  had  spread  among  the  educat- 
ed public  a  taste  and  desire  for  a  freer  dramatic  form.  The  journals  of  the 
time,  Le  Conservateur  litteraire,  La  Muse  jranr^aise,  Le  Lycee  frangais,  Le 
Globe,  etc.,  in  their  discussions  of  new  plays,  indicated  the  way  to  substitute  a 


(1)  See   Maurice    Souriau's   Introduction   to    his    edition   of  the   Pi e face  de  Cromwell  (1897), 
pp.  1-38 
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new  and  living  genre  for  worn-out  tragedy.  Tiie  famous  Manzoni  (Ij,  replying 
to  a  criticism  of  his  first  drama,  Carniagnola,  published  in  1820  a  Letlre  sur  les 
unites,  to  which  Fauriel  must  have  contributed,  and  which  is  the  most  discrimin- 
ating and  judicious  discussion  produced  on  the  classical  system.  But  who 
had  read  (his  learned  study?  The  Theatre-FranQais  continued  to  close  its 
doors  against  novelties,  and  the  public  went  on  with  its  traditional  admir- 
ations. Hugo,  suiting  his  effort  to  the  resistance,  made  heavy  and  noisy  am- 
munition out  of  Preface,  which  he  crammed  with  paradoxes  and  antitheses,  clo- 
thed in  a  brilliant  style.     This  time  both  the   public  and  (he  authors  were  hit. 

Analysis  of  the  Preface  to  Cromwell. — Hugo  first  gives  a  comprehensive  glance  to 
the  dcvelopinciilufpoetry  throughout  the  liistory  olinaakind.  Poetry  awoke  in  the  world 
with  man  himself;  but  it  was  then  wholly  ecstatic  and  adoring,  altogether  lyrical.  As  hu- 
manity developed  and  became  active,  poetry  became  epic.  Genesis  represents  lyricism  ; 
Homer  incarnates  the  epic,  which  keeps  its  essential  characteristics  when,  instead  of 
being  sung  or  recited,  it  is  put  upon  the  stage.  "  All  the  ancient  authors  of 
tragedy  ",  says  Hugo,  "  retail  Homer — the  same  fables,  the  same  catastrophes,  the 
same  heroes.  All  draw  their  water  from  the  Homeric  river.  It  is  everlastingly  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  over  again.  Like  Achilles  dragging  Hector,  Greek  tragedy  revolves 
around  Troy.  "  Finally,  Christianity  re\ealed  to  man  his  own  duality  ;  man  turns 
towards  himself,  and  his  heart  is  for  ever  divided  between  the  virtues  which  he  ought 
to  practice,  and  the  natural  instincts  which  lead  him  to  evil  :  it  was  the  dramatic  age. 
— Literally,  tliis  thesis  caimot  be  upheld.  Sophocles'  CBc/Jpus  and  Euripides'  Hippolylus 
are  dramatic  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word.  And  could  we  say  that  modern  times 
are  exclusively  dramatic,  and  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  lyricism  invad- 
ed everything?  liut  this  system  contains  soma  truth.  We  cannot  deny  (and  here 
Hugo  only  renewed  Chateaubriand's  admirable  thesis),  that  the  analysis  of  sentiments 
and  passions  owes  to  Christianity  both  new  elements  and  a  new  method.  Psychology 
is  a  modern  science  ;  it  is  through  this  delicate  science  that  Racine  is  superior  to  the 
ancients  and  that  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  rank  before  the  Greeks  in  profundity  and 
complexity. 

Now,  Victor  Hugo  goes  on,  the  object  of  the  drama  is  truth,  that  is  to  say,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  whole  of  life.  It  was  therefore  wrong,  according  to  his  ideas,  that  two 
separate  genres  were  created  in  the  classical  epoch  :  tragedy  for  noble  and  terrible  pas- 
sions, comedy  for  the  absurd  ones.  On  one  side,  tears  ;  on  the  other,  laughter.  Let 
us  unite  these  two  elements,  beauty  and  ugliness,  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque. 
"  Complete  poetry  lies  in  the  harmony  of  opposite  things.  "  We  should  remember 
this  last  formula;  for  Hugo,  who  excluded  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  preserves  unity 
of  action,  and  upholds  unity  of  impression.  It  remains  to  find  at  what  point  the  admix- 
ture of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  may  be  made  harmonious.  Shakespeare  succeed- 
ed because  he  subjected  the  w  liole  of  a  play  to  one  controlling  idea,  and  to  a  powerful 
use  of  theatrical  laws  which  resulted  in  complete  unity.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Le  Hoi 
s'amuse  and  Lucrcce  Borgia,  in  which  the  spectator  is  conscious  of  incoherence. — Finally. 
Hugo  makes  s(jine  very  judicious  remarks  upon  tlie  dramatic  style  in  verse.  The 
alexandrine,  the  traditional  tragic  metre,  should  be  used  in  all  dramas,  but  it 
should    be    rendered  more   flexible    and  coloured,  returning  to  a  freedom  of  treatment 

(l)Manzoni  (1784-1873),  bettor  known  as  author  of  /  Promessi  Sposi,  produced  two  dramas  :  in 
1820  Le  CoMte  de  Carmagnola,  and  in  1823  Adelchi ;  here  he  reveals  himself  as  a  disciple  rather 
of  Goethe  than  Shakespeare  ;  read  the  Lettre  in  Theatre  de  Manzom,  trad.  Latour  (Charpentier) 
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vvhich  had  been  forbidden  it  for  two  centuries,  with  ovcrrunninf;,  displacetnent  of  tlie 
caesura,  etc.),  remaining  "  faithful  to  the  rhyme,  that  shive-qucen,  supreme  grace  of 
our  poetry,  "  but  avoiding  the  tirade,  because  it  is  the  character  who  must  speak  and 
not  the  avithor. — Victor  Hugo  did  indeed  transform  the  chissic  idexaudrine  of  okl 
into  a  marvellous  instrument,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  an  incomparable  virtuoso. 
But  he  did  not  keep  faith  with  regard  to  the  tirade  ;  for  if  ever  characters  forgot  them- 
selves in  order  to  speak  for  the  author,  it  was  Heriiani,  Ray-Bias  and  Trlboulet  (1)  ! 

Such  is,  practically,  this  celebrated  Preface,  in  which  young  Hugo  displayed 
more  metaphors  than  ideas.  Mis  somewhat  naive  learning  supplied  him  witli 
examples  taken  from  works  which  he  knew  more  by  reputation  than  other- 
wise. But,  sucli  as  it  was,  we  cannot  deny  its  importance,  amply  proved  by 
the  receiJtion  given  it  by  the  literary  press  of  tlie  time.  There  was  not  a 
single  critic  of  any  standing  who  did  not  analyse  and  discuss  it  (2). 

This  general  theory  of  the  romantic  drama  should  be  supplemented  by 
Victor  Hugo's  ether  prefaces  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  his  plays.  The  theory 
of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  especially,  is  taken  up  again  in  the  Pre- 
faces to  Le  Roi  s'aniuse  (1832)  and  to  Lacrece  Borgia  (4833).  It  is  diflerent  Avith 
the  Prefaces  to  Marie  Tudor  (1834)  and  Ray  Bias  (1848) :  these  plays  are 
informed  with  an  historical  and  philosophical  sense;  here  the  poet  is  a  lliinker 
and  a  prophet. 

We  must  not  forget,  also,  that  Alfred  de  Vigny  wrote  in  1829,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  translation  of  Othello,  a  Letter  to  Lord  XXX,  in  which  the  ques- 
tions of  the  unities,  of  style  and  of  freedom  in  play-writing  are  treated  with 
perhaps  a  rather  apocalyptic  solemnity  but  always  with  some  critical  sense  ; 
and,  in  1834,  at  (he  beginning  of  Chalterton,  his  Derniere  imit  de  travail,  deal- 
ing with  the  moral  and  social  significance  of  the  drama. 

A.  de  Musset  expounded  no  theory  about  dramatic  romanticism,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  wittily  bantering  other  authors  on  this  subject,  in  his 
Lettres  de  Dupuis  el  Colonel. 

III.  —  VICTOR  HUGO'S  PLAYS  (1827-1843). 

1827.  Cromwell. —This  plaj  in  live  acts  has  never  been  produced  on  the  stage;  both 
the  characters  and  the  verses  arc  too  numerous.  It  is  more  than  anything  else  an  histor- 
ical study  in  dramatic  form.  However,  on  examining  it  closely,  we  see  that  the 
action  is  \cry  simple  :  the  situation  rests  upon  whether  Cromwell,  Protector,  will  or  will 
not  accept  the  title  (d'  king,  which  Parliament wisties  to  bestoAV  upon  him.  A  conspir- 
acy is  formed  by  puritans  and  cavaliers  to  seize  Cromwell  and  stab  him  before  he  is 
able  to  accept  the  diadem.  The  first  act,  a  novelty  by  its  movement  and  variety, 
shows  us  the  plans  and  ambitions  of  the  conspirators.  The  poet  displays  learning 
which  is  sometimes  happy  in  effect,  but  often  confused.  He  imitates  Sir  Walter  Scott 
frequently.— The  second  act  shows  Cromwell  in  his  home.     This   scene  presents    a   new 

(1)  Mdreeaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  1003. 

(2)  See  the  Presse  lilterairo  sou's  la  Rc-staiiration ,  p.  1003. 
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tableau,  nut  lackinj^  in  animation,  wit  and  accuracy,  but  iu  which  tlie  action  does  not 
progress  at  all. — In  the  third  act,  one  of  the  conspirators,  Rochester,  drinks  the  narcotic 
which  has  been  prepared  for  Cromwell  ; — and  in  the  fourth  act,  it  is  Rochester  whom 
the  conspirators  are  about  to  attack,  taking  liim  for  Cromwell.  But  Cromwell  who,  dis- 
guised, has  taken  part  in  their  deliberations,  ord(!rs  their  arrest.— Finally,  in  the  fifth 
act,  all  is  ready  for  Cromwell's  coronation.  All  the  dignitaries  march  in  a  procession 
past  the  platform,  all  the  nation  looks  on.  The  man  selected  to  present  the  crown  to 
Cromwell  is  to  stab  him;  but  Cromwell,  forewarned,  hypocritically  rejects  the  danger- 
ous honour.  He  is  acclaimed  e\en  by  his  adversaries  ;  but  \\  hen  left  alone,  he  says  : 
"  When,  then,  shall  I  be  king?  " 

1829.  Marion  Delorme.  Read  by  Hugo  to  his  friends  (1),  (his  play  was  accepted  by 
the  Tlieatre-Franc^ais,  but  was  immediately  interdicletl  by  tlie  ceusdrsliip.  11  could  not 
be  produced  on  the  stage  until  May,  1831,  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  theatre  :  Mme  Dor- 
val  created  the  part  of  Marion,  and  Bocage,  Dldier  ;  later  it  was  given  at  the  Theatre- 
Fran^ais.  Victor  Hugo  had  appealed  to  M.  de  Martignac,  and  the  latter  had  sent  him  to 
King  Charles  X,  who  refused  to  oppose  his  veto  to  that  of  the  censor. — Marion  Delorme 
is  not  a  skilfully  composed  play,  and  all  the  characters  are  conventional.  Young  Di- 
dier,  a  mysterious  Byronic  hero,  loves  Marion  Delorme  without  knowing  her.  Despite 
the  edicts' of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  he  fights  his  rival  .Saverny,  and  is  arrested.  Thanks 
to  Marion  he  escapes.  When  he  learns  Avho  is  the  woman  he  loves,  he  delivers  himself 
iiXJ  to  justice.  Marion  obtains  his  pardon  from  King  Louis  XIII  ;  but  the  King  allows 
Richelieu  to  obtain  a  new  condemnation  of  Didier,  and  the  latter  is  executed  after  having 
forgiven  Marion. — The  thesis  of  the  play  is  false,  and  the  historical  setting  highly  dis- 
putaiile,  Louis  XIII  being  represented  as  a  puppet,  and  Richelieu  as  an  executioner. 
The  merit  of  this  drama  lies  in  the  vivid  and  animated,  picture  it  presents  of  life  at 
court,  in  chateaux  and  in  the  provinces.  The  second  act,  in  which  noblemen  of  Blois 
talk  about  Paris —  its  duels,  its  theatres,  Corneille,  Scudt^ry,  etc. — and  in  which  we  see 
the  duel  between  Didier  and  Saverny,  is  marvellously  telling.  E\ery  detail  sparkles. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  theatrical  scenes  in  Act  III.  Finally,  the  play  contains  a  few 
truly  eloquent  tirades. 

1830  HernanL — This  play  was  given  at  tlu;  Theatre-FranQais  on  February  25,  1830. 
Its  first  representation  remained  famous  under  the  name  of  The  Battle  of  Hernani  (2). 
Classicists  and  romanticists  discussed  its  success,  verse  by  verse,  the  advantage  remain- 
ing with  the  younger  school. — By  its  choice  of  subject  and  epoch,  by  the  quality  and 
kind  of  characters,  by  the  action  and  the  denouement,  finally  by  its  style,  this  play  is 
the  mast(M-plece,  or  the  type,  of  romanticist  drama. — The  scenery  was  ^e^y  romantic — 
an  old  family  palace  at  Saragossa  in  1519  ;  a  street  in  the  city,  with  the  distant  noise 
and  the  reflections  of  flames  ;  dark  ceUars  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  Charlemagne's  tomb  : 
the  terrace  of  the  chateau  and  a  brilliant  ball.  The  action  was  not  less  melodramatic; 
a  Spanish  grandee,  become  a  bandit  under  the  name  of  Hernani,  pursues  the  king,  Don 
Carlos,  with  his  hatred  ;  he  loves  Doila  Sol,  niece  and  fiancee  of  old  Don  Ruy  Gomes  de 
Silva;  he  would  take  her  from  the  duke  and  the  king  ;  he  disguises  himself  as  a  pilgrim 
in  order  to  approach  her,  gives  himself  up  to  his  enemy,  and  conspires  against  the 
king,  who  becomes  emperor ;  he  resumes  his  own  name  and  his  titles,  and  marries  Dona 
Sol...     But  he  has  sworn  to  Don  Ruy  Gomes,  who  has   assisted  him  in  getting  Dona  Sol 

(1)  This  reading  took  place  at  Eugene  Deveria's  ;  there  were  present  :  Baron  Taylor,  royal  com- 
missioner at  the  Theatre-Franoais;  Dumas  pere,  A.  de  Vigny,  limile  Deschamps,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Boulanger.  The  managers  of  the  Porte-Saini-Martin  theatre  and  of  theOdeon  both  wanted  the  play, 
but  Hugo  gave  it  to  the  The.Ttre-FranQais,  where  Mile  Mars  was  to  \>l»y  Marion  andb'ivmin,  IJidier 

(2)  See  account  in  Gauthikr's  ffistoire  du  romaf^tisme  (Charpentier). 
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away  from  the  king,  that  he  will  die  at  his  signal,  and  has  given  Gomes  his  horn,  at 
the  first  sound  of  which  Hernani  has  promised  to  kill  himself.  The  fatal  horn  is  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  ceremonies,  and  Hernani  and  Duna  Sol  die  together  while 
Don  Ruy  Gomes  stabs  himself  by  their  side. — The  characters  are  all  lyrical  in  the  most 
complete  sense  of  the  word.  Carried  away  by  their  passions,  they  come  into  mutual 
conflict,  and  from  Ihj  shock  flash  fine  verses  and  splendid  metaphors.  Only  one  of  the 
characters  is  tragic,  because  he  has  a  will  :  this  is  Don  Carlos  when  he  becomes  Charles 
the  Fifth.     Dona    Sol,  at    times,  may    be   regarded    as  a  genuine  character.     Whatever 

may    be    said   of  its    improba- 
bility.   Hernani   will    remain   a 
r"'  long  time  yet  in  the  theatrical 

repertory;  it  has  the  faults,  but 
also  the  charm  of  youth  (1). 

Le  Roi  s'amuse. — The  cen- 
sorship had  been  abolished  in 
1880,  and  Hugo  was  able  to 
have  this  play  produced  by  the 
Tlieatrc-Fran^ais.  In  it  he  en- 
deavoured to  apply  wholly  his 
romanticist  formulas  :  admix- 
ture (or  juxtaposition)  of  the 
sublime  and  the  grotesque, 
antithesis  between  the  social 
condition  of  the  character  and 
the  sentiments  by  which  he  is 
animated.  The  buffoon,  Tri- 
boulet,  is  a  devoted,  eloquent, 
despairing  father  ;  King  Fran- 
goi.s  I  is  a  scoundrel. —  But  Le 
Hois'amuse  was  interdicted  after 
its  first  representation.  This 
resulted  in  a  law-suit  in  which 
Hugo  liimself  pleaded  his  cause. 
The  second  representation  only 
took  place  fifty  years  later,  on 
March  22,  1882,  and  Victor  Hu- 
go, who  was  present,  was  then 
eighty.  If  this  was  a  revenge, 
it  was  not  a  triumph.  The 
thesis  is  too  systematic,  the  plot  too  melodramatic  ;  and,  above  all,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  vices  of  Francois  I,  posterity,  which  forgives  and  simplifies,  will  always  see  in 
him  the  conqueror  of  Marignan,  and  the  protector  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 
Le  Hoi  s'amuse  has,  therefore,  no  chance  of  staying  in  the  repertory. 

From  1833-1835,  Hugo  wrote  three  dramas  in  prose  :  Lucrece  Borgia,  Marie  Tudor, 
Angela,  Tyran  de  Padoue.  The  first  of  these  plays,  only,  has  some  value,  though  its 
thesis  and  antithesis  also  are  too  systematic,  and  the  frequent  poisonings  and  antidotes 
make  it  too  easy,  by  far,  to  parody.  Marie  Tudor  is  nothing  but  tiresome  declamation; 
and  Angela  pure  melodrama. 

1838.     Ruy-Blas. — It  was  time  for  Hugo  to  return  to  drama  in  verse  ;  he  had  tried  to 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  587  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1020. 
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From>  lithograph  by  J.-J.  Grandville  (1S03-1847). 
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ii\,il  nuinas,  aiil  lud  descouded  to  Pixerccourt.  A  brilliant  awakening  took  place  with 
Ruy-Blas,  which  wms  produced  on  November  8,  1838,  by  the  celebrated  Frederick 
Lemaitre  for  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance.  In  this  play  Hugo  contin- 
ued his  system  of  medley  of  genres,  and  of  antithesis.  Ruy-Blas,  a  lackey,  is  an  incarn- 
ation of  all  the  virtues  of  Spain  ;  he  is  loved  by  a  queen,  is  made  Premier,  and  reforms 
the  State.  Don  Salluste,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  "  the  soul  of  a  lackey  "  ;  he  aspires  to 
nothing  but  low  vengeance.  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  also  a  great  lord,  is  a  bohemian  and 
a  thief. — The  action  is  highly  improliablc.  Ruy-Blas,  now  become  a  grandee  and  pre- 
mier, remains  the  valet,  the  slave  of  his  master.  The  latter,  who  seeks  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  queen,  unveils  to  her  the  true  character  of  Ruy-Blas,  and  tries  to  force 
her  to  elope  with  him  and  renounce  the  throne...  Ruy-Blas' finds  himself  obliged  to  kill 
Don  Salluste  and  poison  himself. — All  this  is  extremely  singular,  and  only  happens  because 
the  author  wishes  it  to  happen.  But  we  have  immediately  to  take  vip  the  defense  of  the 
play,  for  Ruy-Blas  is  full  of  charming  or  terribles  scenes,  and  is  a  marvel  in  point  of 
style.  From  the  first  to  the  last  line,  the  versification  has  an  ease,  a  fancy,  a  brilliance 
which  defy  comparison.  When  many  years  later  the  public  and  critics  were  enthu- 
siastic over  the  style  of  Cyrano  de  Benjerac,  they  had  all  forgotten  the  first  and  the 
fnurth  acts  of  Ruy-Blas.  This  and  Hernani  are  the  only  plays  of  Hugo  which  are  still 
in  the  repertory.  Ruy-Blas\\\\\  always  be  like  an  opera  which  Ave  applaud  for  its  music 
though  the  libretto  is  absurd.  (1) 

1843.  Les  Burgraves.— His  trip  up  the  Rhine  in  1822  had  filled  the  poet's  imagin- 
ation with  grandiose  and  terrible  figures,  and  from  these  memories  he  produced  Lc /J/u/i, 
his  best  work  in  prose,  and  Les  Burgraves.  We  have  no  space  for  an  analysis  of  this 
drama,  which  is,  in  reality,  an  epic  melodrama.  A  crime,  the  return  of  an  emperor 
disguised  as  a  monk,  an  old  slave  who  knows  h(jvv  to  use  poison  and  antidote,  a  mys- 
terious vault  in  which  a  son  is  about  to  kill  his  father,  whom  he  does  not  recognise,  to 
save  his  betrothed,  who  already  rests  in  her  coffin,  but  whom  the  contents  of  a  vial  can 
restore  to  life,  the  recognition  of  two  brothers,  of  a  father  and  son,  etc. — a  long  list  of 
episodes  indeed.  This  resulted  in  an  impression  of  grandiose  incoherence  which  baf- 
fled the  public  in  1843.  In  Les  Burgraves  they  recognised  only  its  defects,  and  not  its 
epic  beauty.  Critics  were  severe,  there  were  many  p:irodies,  and  the  public,  though 
it  did  not  hiss,  merely  stayed  away.  In  the  fijUowiug  month,  Ponsard's  Lucrcce  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  its  simplicity  proving  restful. — lu  1900  the  Theatre-Fran- 
^ais  successfully  presented  Les  Burgraves  again,  and  the  epic  grandeur  of  the  drama,  with 
some  admirable  scenes,  was  more  deeply  appreciated  by  this  generation. 

After  the  failure  of  Les  Burgraves,  Victor  Hugo,  who  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
politics,  renounced  drama,  only  publishing  in  186(1  a  few  short  plays  under  the  title  Tliedtre 
en  liberie.  It  contains  some  charming  things,  and  happily  completes  Hugo's  work  as  a 
playwright ;  there  is  fine  and  witty  fancy,  as  in  La  Grand'Mere  or  Mangeront-ils?,  and  some 
Shakespearean  fragments  like  L'Epee. — The  play,  Torquemada,  was  published  in  1882  (2). 

General  Estimate  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  Dramatist.  —  Let  us  examine  Victor 
Hugo's  originality  as  a  dramatist.  —  He  was  not  a  creator  of  souls  ;  none  of  his 
characters  will  become  the  representative  type  of  any  human  passion;  we  shall 
never  say  "  a  Hernani  "  or  "  a  Dona  Sol  "  as  we  say  "  a  Uodrigue  ",  "  a  Chi- 
mene  '',  "  a  Hermione.  "  The  poet  seems  entirely  occujjied  with  setting  up 
contrasts  of  condition,  style   and  costume  among  his  actors.     His  psychology 

(1)  Morceatix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1027. 

[2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1031. 
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lacks  depth  and  universality.  Furthermore,  his  characters  are  too  entirely 
lyrical,  and  are  used  by  the  author  to  develop  his  own  manner  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  Being  lyrical,  they  cannot  be  dramatic  ;  they  do  not  represent  will  in 
action,  but  emotions  which  are  the  plays  of  external  events.  If  we  exami- 
ne the  action,  we  find  that  it 
does  not  result  logically  from  the 
characters  themselves,  or  from  the 
conllict  of  wills;  everything  is  or- 
ganised by  the  author,  who  wants 
merely  to  produce  couplets,  duets, 
invective,  narratives,  etc.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  in  any  dramatic 
work  more  artificial  or — we  must 
say — more  ridiculous  plots  than 
those  of  Le  Roi  s'aimise,  Ruy-Blas 
or  Les  Burgraves. 

Hut  a  few  of  Hugo's  dramas  will 
always  be  saved  from  oblivion  by 
llii'ir  style.  This  man  who  did 
not  know  how  to  construct  action 
or  develop  characters,  excelled  in 
composing  scenes  with  a  very  rare 
sense  of  harmony  and  colour.  In 
these  tableaux  there  is  much  that 
is  conventional,  but  there  is  also 
movement,  art  in  the  scenic  dis- 
play of  crowds,  and  in  making  the 
speech  and  action  of  the  secondary 
characters  amusing.  Hugo  knows 
how  to  make  his  hero  speak,  or 
rather  sing,  soulfully  and  with 
virtuosity.  By  these  qualities,  in- 
sufficient indeed  but  rare  all  the 
same,  Victor  Plugo  deserves  to  retain  high  rank  in  the  history  of  nineteenth 
century  drama. 


VICTOR  HUGO   AFTER    THE    FAILURE  OF   LES   BURGRAVES 

«  Hugo,  lorgnant  les  voiltes  bleues, 
«  Au  Seigneur  demande  tout  has, 
Pourquoi  les  astres  ont  des  queues, 
Quand  les  Burgraves  n'en  ont  pas.  » 

From  a  contemporary  lithograph. 


IV.  —  THE  PLAYS  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS   PERE. 

Dumas  p^re  (1803-1870).  —  In  1824,  there  was  in  the  offices  of  Mon- 
seigneur  le  due  d'Orleans  (soon  to  be  Louis-Phihppe),  a  young  copyist  who  had 
a  fine  handwriting   and   who'  passionately  loved  the  theatre.     He  had  already 
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written  in  1825  and  1826  two  short  vaudevilles,  and  Avas  in  search  of  a  subject, 
no  matter  wliat,  when  he  saw  in  the  Salon  of  1827   a  bas-relief  representing 
Monaldeschi  assassinated   by  order  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  :  he  saw  in 
this  a  denouement,     in  great  haste  he  read  dictionaries  and  histories  to  find 
details  concerning  these  characters,  of  whose  very   existence  he  was  ignorant 
only  the  day   before,   and  forthwith  composed  a  play  in  verse  containing  five 
acts,  a  prologue  and  an 
epilogue.     He  manag-        ' 
ed  to  get  his  play  read 
by   Baron  Taylor,   the 
Royal  Commissioner  at 
the  Theatre -Frangais, 
through  whom  it  was 
accepted  in  the  rue  do 
Richelieu   (1).     Unfor- 
tunately the  rehearsals 
were  slow,  andthe  play, 
though  accepted,  was 
not  acted.     But  Dumas 
had  already  composed 
anoll\pr  play,  Henri  III 
et  sa   Coiir,    in   prose, 
having  found  his  sub- 
ject in  the  work  of  tlic 
historian    Anquelil. 
This  time,  things  went 
more    smoothly  ;    the" 
play  was  produced,  and 
its    success,    February 
11,  1829,  was  astound- 
ing. 

The  action  of  Henri 
III  is  altogether  pas- 
sionate ;    tiie  Duke  de 

Guise  suspects  that  his  wife  is  loved  by  Saint-Megrin,  one  of  the  young  noblemen 
in  the  suite  of  Henri  III.  He  compels  the  duchess  to  send  a  letter  to  Saint-Megrin 
appointing  an  hour  and  place.  The  young  man  comes,  and  the  Duke  de  Guise 
has  him  murdered  by  his  people.  However  superficially  Dumas  has  portrayed 
the  love  of  Saint-Megrin  and  Ihc  jealousy  of  Guise,  he  has  nevertheless  founded 


PORTRAIT   OF    ALEXANDRE    DUJIAS 

From  a  lithograph  by  Achille  Deveria  (1800-1857). 


(1)  Read  an  account  of  this  interview  and  reading  in  vol.  1  of  the  Theatre  complct  of  Alex.  Dumas: 
Comment  je  suis  devenu  auteur  dramatiqi<e. 
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his  play  on  a  conflict  of  passions,  and  we  receive  the  impression  that  such 
events  mlglit  have  happened  and  did  happen  as  he  depicts  them.  He  places 
his  action  in  an  historical  framework  formed  by  a  more  amusing  than  exact 
portrayal  of  the  court  of  Heni'i  III,  and  the  conflict  between  the  king  and  Ba- 
lafre  at  the  time  when  the  latter  organised  the  Ligue  ;  and  it  required  a  very 
sure  and  very  expert  hand  not  to  confound  the  passionate  motive  with  the 
historical,  and  to  condition  one  by  the  other  (1).  It  was  after  the  success  of 
Henri  III  that  seven  dramatic  authors,  whose  names  should  go  down  to  pos- 
terity (Arnault,  Lemercier,  Viennet,  Jouy,  Andrieux,  Jay  and  O.  Leroy),  address- 
ed a  petition  to  King  Charles  X  against  the  invasion  of  the  Theatre-Frangais 
by  melodrama.  The  king's  reply  was  :  "  Je  n'ai,  comme  tous  les  Fran^ais, 
qu'une  place  au  parterre.  " 

Christine  was  played  at  the  Odeon  in  1830.  At  the  same  theatre  Dumas  made 
another  experiment  in  verse  :  Charles  VH  chez  ses  grands  vassaux  (1831),  an 
historical  tragedy  containing  a  fine  situation  but  of  weak  execution.  He  inclin- 
ed more  and  more  towards  melodrama.  However  remarkable  the  skill  which 
he  displayed  in  Richard  d' Arlington  (1831),  La  Tour  de  Nesle  (1832),  Kean 
(1836),  etc.,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  works,  by  tlieir  too  summary  psy- 
chology and  their  lack  of  style,  belong  to  the  domain  of  melodrama.  But  all 
of  them  have  a  merit — namely,  movement.  The  characters  do  not  analyse 
their  motives  for  our  benefit,  but  they  act,  and  it  is  only  upon  second  thoughts 
that  we  feel  the  improbability  of  their  adventures. 

We  shall  deal  further  on  with  the  comedies  of  Dumas  (2). 

V.  —  THE  PLAYS  OF  ALFRED  DE  VIQNY. 

Alfred  de  Yigny,  one  of  the  greatest  French  romanticist  lyric  poets,  also 
ranks  with  the  dramatists.  His  first  claim  on  our  gratitude  lies  in  having  made 
a  complete  translation  of  Othello  for  the  Theatre-Fran^ais  in  1829.  This  trans- 
lation is  rather  heavy,  but  it  is  honest,  and  seemed  a  surprising  novelty  to 
spectators  used  to  the  adaptations  by  Ducis  (3).  It  is  true  that  Duels' 
work  was  acted  by  Talma  until  1824,  that  Talma  had  lived  in  London  and  seen 
Shakespeare's  plays  acted  there,  and  that  he  restored  to  the  roles  some  of  the 
truth  and  poetry  which  Ducis  had  left  out.  Tlic  public,  which  had  enthusiast- 
ically welcomed  the  English  actors  in  1827-28,  also  welcomed  Vigny's  work  ; 
but  his  version  had  only  sixteen  representations,  while  Ducis'  Othello  held  its 
place  in  the  repertory  until  1850. — Before  Ottxello,  Vigiiy  had  translated  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  but  it  was  not  acted. 

The  success  of  Hernani   and  Henri  III  turned  Vigny's  attention  to  historical 

(1)  MorceatiX  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1016. 

(2)  Cf.  p.  850. 

(3)  Ducjs  had  j)rodnced,  from  1769-1792  Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo,  he  rot  Lear  and  Macbeth. 
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drama,  and  he  produced  at  theOdeon,  in  1831,  La  Marechale  d'Ancre.     This  would 
have  been  nothing  more  Ihan  an  episode  divided  into  scenes,  after  the  manner 
of   Les   Barricades  and   Ihc   Etats  de  Blois  of  Vitet  (1),  if  the  author  had  not 
introduced  a  few  original  cliaiaclers  and  a  love  intrigue.     Tlu^  basic  idea  of  the 
play  is  that  Concini,  Mareclial  d'Ancre,  is  pursued  not  only  by  political  enemies 
who  have  long  been  dominated  by  tlie  genius  of  his  wife,  but  also  by  the  per- 
sonal   hatred  of  a   Corsican   nobleman,    Borgia,  a  former  lover    of   Eleonora 
(lallgai,  now  the   wife  of  the  marslial.     This  Borgia,  who  has  married  Isabelle 
Monti,  discovers  that  Concini  is  courting  his  wife.     So  there  is  a  double  rivalry 
b  'tween  these  two   men,    which  results,  in  the  fifth  act,  in  a   moonliglit  duel, 
which  is  assuredly  the  finest  scene  in  the  work  (2).     All  the  historical  portion  of 
llic  phiy,  conscientiously  handled,  andfuU  of  details,  in  the  style  of  Henri  III,  is 
somewliat  cold,  and  tlie  play  as  a  whole  is  tiresome.     It  had  only  a  siicces  d'estiine. 
Chatlcrton  met  with  much  more  lasting  success.     It  was  acted  at  the  Theatre- 
Francais  on  February   1''2,  183^,  ran    through  forty-two  representations  and  was 
liciincnily  revived.     The   sympathy  which  the  public   then  showed,    and  has 
since   retained  for  this  work,  is  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  cleanly-cut  characters, 
well-conducted  action  and  a  tragic  denouement;  but  it  is  especially  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  profundity,  discretion,  concentration — classic    in  the    best   sense   of  the 
word — in  this  play,  which  is  at    the   same  time  altogether  psychological  and 
impassioned. — Chatterton   was   taken    by  Vigny  from    his  novel   Stello,    which 
appeared  in  183'2.     It  is  the  story  of  a  young  and  unknown  poet,  ill,  and  living 
with  an  avaricious  and  hard-natured   manufacturer  named  John  Bell.     He   is 
pitied  only  by  a  Quaker  who  lives  in  the  house,  and  by  Kitty  Bell,  John's  Avife, 
who  prudently  succours  Chatterton,  avoiding  conversation  with  him  because  his 
presence  makes  her  heart  beat  faster.     An  unconscious  and  fatal  love,  so  power- 
ful in  spite  of  its  muteness  that   it    unites  them  in  death — takes  possession  of 
these  two    hearts  ;  and   it   is  the    expression  of  this  resisted,  renounced   love, 
betraying  itself  in   actions,    in   intonations,  in    awkwardness,  which  lifts   this 
drama  to  the  level  of  a  tragedy  by  Racine.     The  denouement  is  terrible  in  its 
simplicity.     Chatterton  poisons  himself,  and   Kitty  Bell,  to  whom  he  has  con- 
fessed his  love,  dies  of  the   emotion  caused  by  his  death  without  uttering  a 
word.     It  was  in  the  exquisite  role  of  Kitty  Bell  that  Marie  Dorval  achieved  her 
greatest  triumph.     We  must  avow  that  one  part  of  this  play,  the  part  to  which 
Vigny   attached  the    greatest   importance — namely,   the  thesis  that  society  is 
guilty  of  not  recognising  and  supporting  genius — is  outworn.     It  was  for  this 
thesis  that  Vigny  wrote  Chatterton,   but  it  is  the  love  story  which  has  kept  the 
play  alive. 

(1)  LouisViTET  (1802-1S73),  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  critics  on  the  Globe  newspaper,  roduc- 
ed,  from  1827  to  1829,  some  Srcnes  liisloriqiies  {Les  Ban  icades,  les  FJats  de  Blois,  La  Mort  de 
Henri  III),  which  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  history  of  romantic  drama.  After  1830,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  Coiyimission  des  Monuments  historii^ues. 

(2)  Moivvuitx  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1040. 
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VI.  —  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

II  is  difficult  to  know  in  wliat  category  to  place  the  plays  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 
The  poet  did  not  write  them  for  the  stage,  and  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
special  genre.  AVo  speak  of  them  in  this  chapter,  because  the  principal  ones 
represent  tlie  most  complete  and  most  artistic  realisation  of  tlie  romanticist 
program. 

Musset  had  been  ambitious  to  write  plays.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1831, 
the  Odeon  had  produced  his  La  Nuit  venilienne,  a  prose  comedy  in  one  act, 
which  was  hissed.  Fortunate  failure  !  Musset,  very  much  vexed,  gave  up 
writing  for  tlie  stage,  and  gave  his  fancy  free  play  in  his  dramatic  essays. 
In  1832,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  Un  Spectacle  dans  un  fauleiiil,  three 
essays  :  Les  Marrons  da  feu.  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres  and  A  quoi  rcveiit  les  jcaiies 
Jilles.  In  1833,  during  a  visit  to  A'enicc,  he  wrote  Lorenzaccio,  a  play  which  is 
admirable  for  its  intensity  and  clear-cut  eilVct.  It  is  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Alexandre  de  Medicis  by  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  according  to  Varchi's  chron- 
icle.— Musset  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  all  the  other  plays  now 
collected  under  the  general  title  of  Comedies  et  Proverbes,  of  which  the  jirin- 
cipal  are  :  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne,  Andre  del  Sarle,  Fanlasio,  On  ne  badine pas 
avec  Vamour,  II  ne  fnut  jurer  de  rien  ;  and  in  the  vein  of  fashionable  sociely, 
Un  Caprice  and  //  faul  quune  porte  soil    ouverte  ou  fermee. 

if  we  seek  the  sources  of  these  plays,  we  find  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Racine, 
Marivaux,  Aristophanes  and  Beaumarchais, — but,  above  all,  Musset  himself. 
It  is  interesting  to  disengage  his  originality.  Musset  wrote  his  plays  without 
dreaming  that,  on  a  stage  made  of  wood  and  painted  canvas,  actors  must 
address  a  public.  No  tradition,  or  convention  or  practical  necessity  restrict 
him  :  he  sees,  he  feels,  he  imagines,  and  writes  down  wliat  has  ravished  his 
eyes  or  his  iicarl.  His  characters  are  as  varied  as  in  life  ;  he  has  no  need  to 
subordinate  their  diversity  to  any  predominating  character  ;  they  are  clear-cut, 
and  differ  decidedly  from  one  another.  Octave  and  Fortnnio  ar(>  poetical  and 
charming,  Blasius  and  Bridaine  as  stupid  as  one  could  wish.  All  Mussels  cha- 
racters, like  Shakespeai-e's,  arc  individual  and  alive.  And  what  can  we  say  of 
this  most  spontaneous,  most  vivid,  comical  or  eloquent,  coquettish  or  impas- 
sioned of  styles  ? 

It  was  a  great  surprise  when  an  aclress,  Mme  Allan,  returning  from  Petro- 
gratl  where  it  had  occurred  to  her  to  play  Un  Caprice,  acted  it  again  at  the 
Comedie-Fran(;aise  in  184.7.  The  success  she  achieved  led  Musset  to  give  all 
the  other  plays  to  this  same  theatre.  Some  retouching  and  revision  was 
doubtless  necessary  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  were  genuine  plays,  and  they 
proved  that  genius  can  do  without   craftsmanship,    or   at  least  suggest  to   the 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1045. 
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poet  by  inluition  what  others  only  learn  by  practice.     But  this   example  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  French  drama. 

VII.  —  CASIMIR  DELAVIGNE. 


Without  speaking  here  of  Delavigne  as  a  lyrical  poet,  whom  tlic  best  critics 
of  the  period  at  one  time  ranked  with  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  let  us  consider 
only  his  dramalic  success,  which  must   always   be   included  in  tlie   history   of 

llic  romanticist  drama  because  he  represents 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  tragedy  and 
drama. — His  first  debut  was  a  triumpli :  Les 
Vepres  siciUennes  (1819,  Odeon).  This  modern 
subject,  treated  in  the  style  of  Voltaire,  offered 
some  fine  situations  which  the  author  knew 
how  to  handle.  The  fourth  act  was  enthusias- 
tically applauded  during  the  entire  entracte  ; 
and  this  act  promised  more  than  Delavigne 
was  able  to  fulfill.  After  the  production  of 
Les  Comediens  at  the  Odeon  in  18"20,  Delavigne 
gave  the  Theatre-FrauQais  his  Le  Paria  (1821), 
in  which  there  were  political  allusions.  This 
play,  classic  in  its  style  and  in  tlie  use  of 
choruses,  might  be  called  romanticist  in  its 
lliesis,  but  should  rather  be  connected  with 
the  philosophical  tragedies  of  Voltaire. 

Delaviguc  produced  the  following  come- 
dies :  L'Ecole  des  vieillards  (1823)  aiul  La 
Princesse  Aurelie  (1828)  ;  and  then  a  long 
drama  in  verse,  Marino  Faliero  (1829).  This 
was  truly  romanticist,  in  subject,  in  its  imi- 
tation of  Byron,  in  tiie  variety  of  scenery,  the  presence  of  crowds,  etc.  Tf  it  were 
belter  written,  Marino  Faliero  Avould  be  really  a  fine  play.  As  it  appeared  between 
Henri  III  and  Ilernani,  it  has  a  relative  interest  for  the  historian. — Delavigne  had 
two  more  great  successes  :  Louis  XI  (1832)  and  Les  Enfants  d'Edouard  (1833).  In 
both  these  plays  he  attempted  an  imitation  of  Shakespeare.  He  borrowed  from 
him,  for  liis  Louis  XI,  the  scene  in  which  the  dying  king  sees  the  Dauphin 
trying  on  the  crown  ;  and  the  Enfants  d'Edouard  are  a  fusion  of  Henry  VI  and 
Richard  III. — The  parts  of  Louis  XI,  of  Doctor  Coitier,  and  of  Richard  contain 
a  few  fine  speeches  ;  and  the  scene  between  Tyrrel  and  Richard  is  rather  good. 
—  We  should  not  carry  our  admiration  of  distinction  so  far  as  to  scorn  Casimir 
Delavigne.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  the  merits  of  his  defects.  His  incontes- 
table dramatic  power  is  not  sufficiently  original  to  excuse  the  weakness  of  his 


CASiJlIR    DELAVir.MJ 

From  his  portrait  by  Ary  Sclieffer 

(1795-1858) 

lithographed  by  Alophe. 
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style,  and  he  fell  on  troublous  literary  times,  and  was  neither  a  decided  classic- 
ist nor  a  during  romanticist.  But  the  fact  that  he  could  hold  his  own  in 
compctilion  with  Ihigo  and  Dumas,  and  that  his  works  have  not  completely 
disappeared  from  the  theatrical  repertory  (since  Louis  XI  and  Lcs  Enfants 
cVEcloiiard  are  still  played),  suffices  to  prove  lliat  he  is  not  one  of  tliose 
mediocre  authors  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  literary  history. 

MIL  —  THE  CLASSICAL  REACTION.  —  PONSARD. 

The  director  of  the  Odeon  had  accepted,   in    December.    1842,   a   tragedy   en- 
lilh'd  Lucrece,   the  author   of   which  was  Franqois  Ponsard.     Inclining   at 
first  to  romanticism  (he  had  publislied  a  translation  of  Byron's  Manfred),   Pon- 
sard had  allcuded  a  series  of  plays  in   Lyons   in   llie    year   1840,    in   which  the 
rclebraled  actress  Rachel  was   the  "  star  "  (1)  ;  and  classical  beauty  being  re- 
vcalctl    h)   him,    he    wrote   his   Lucrece.     The   Thealre-Fran^ais    had   produced 
lingo's  Les  Baryraves  on  March  7,  1843,  withoul  much  success  ,  and  on  Avril^^ 
of  the  same  year,  Lucrece  achieved    a   triumph   at   the   Odeon.     At  that   time, 
especially    a!    ilic    Odeon,    many    tragedies   were   given  ;    and  tlie  public  which 
patronised   this  theatre,  formed  largely  of  students,  dannied  Ihem  mercilessly. 
Lucrece,  then  must  have  been  truly  superior  to  plays  like  Philippe  III  and  Ar- 
boyasle,  which  in  184U  and  1841  might  have  also  lak(Mi  advanlage  of  this  crav- 
ing  after   a  reaction.     Lucrece,  in  fact,  is  a  substantial    and  naive  play,  written 
ill  a  tiuU  style,  but  frank  and  healthy.     The  author  neither  weakened  nor  orn- 
ainenled   his   subject  ;    nor  did  he   overlay    il    with    any    false  picturesqueness. 
He  dared  to  present  to  the  i)ublic,  not  imperial   Home    in    gorgeous   costumes, 
bnl     primitive    Rome    in    plain    woollen   togas.  -  Ponsard    was   less   successful 
in  184(j  with  his  Agnes  de  Meranie,  which  is  superior,  however,  to  Lucrece  in 
psychology  and  st>  le .      But  the  situation    of   Agnes,    second    wife   of   Philippe- 
Augusle,  whom  Pope  limocenl  111  insists  on  being  sent   back  to  her  family,    is 
monotonous. —  Ponsard  then    changed    his   niannei'.     Lamarline's   success   with 
the  Girotulins  iiispiietl  his  Charlotte  Corday,  a    line    historic  drama  in   verse. 
In  18o3  he  achieved  another  trium[)h  similar-  to  that  of  Lucrece   with  a  comedy 
in  \(Mse  called  LHonneur  et  1' Argent ;  and  in  185G,  La  Bourse  was  e(|iiall> 
applauded.     He  wrote    another   historic    dranui   entitled    Le   Lion   amoureux 
nhe  action  of  which  passes  dtiring  the  Directory),  and  which   in   t8GG  had  one 
hundred   and  twenty   consecutive   rei)resentations,   a   very  exceptional  number 
for  that  tinn-.      Ponsard,  who  owed    his   celehritN    to    a    Roman   tragedy,    only 

(1)  The  history  of  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  preserve  the  name  of  Rwhel  (1821- 
1S58),  an  actress  who  made  her  debut  at  tlie  Comedie-l*'ran(.-aise  in  1838,  and  who,  at  a  lime  when 
tlie  classical  repertory  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  disrepute,  and  was  abandoned  to  substitutes  since 
the  death  of  Talma  in  1824,  renewed  witti  genius  the  interpretation  of  tlio  great  feminine  roles  of 
Corneille.  Racine  and  Voltaire.  Concerning  Rachel  read  the  feuilletons  by  Tii.  Oaim  ieh  ^//(.s(o()•e 
de  la  litteraturc  dfa,natique,  6  vols.,  1858)  and  J.  Jainins  Rachel  et  la  Xragidie  (Paris,  1859). 
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returned  once  more  to  antiquity  with  his  Ulysse  (1852),  a  somewhat  dry  piece. 
Before  his  death  his  Galilee  was  played  in  1867  :  its  fine  verses  are  more  philo- 
sophical than  dramatic  (1). 

Ponsard's  work  is  still  esteemed,  not  his  Lucrece  which  everybody  has  for- 
gotten, but  his  UHonnear  et  L'Aryenl,  a 
frequently  revived  comedy,  and  two  his- 
torical dramas,  Charlolte  Curday  and  Le 
Lion  amoareux  (revived  in  1887).  lie  did 
not  found  a  school  of  tragedy.  The  trag- 
edies which  followed  Lucrece  :  La  Virginie 
(1844)  and  Le  Vieux  de  la  Monlagne  (1847) 
by  Latour  de  Saint-Ybars,  and  Le  Vieux 
Consul  (1844)  and  Les  Atrides  (1847)  by 
Arthur  Pouroy,  were  the  flattest  failures. 
Even  Rachel  could  not  win  success  at  the 
'J'lieatre-Frangais  for  a  single  one  of  tlie 
new  tragedies. 

Ponsard,  tlierefore,  is  more  especially 
a  precursor  of  the  bourgeois  comedy  of 
Emile  Augicr,  the  Augier  who  wrote  Ga- 
brielle  and  La  Contagion.  Tragedy  was 
revived,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  Racine  that  were  given. 
Voltaire  himself  had  been  drowned  in  the 
romanticist  tempest. 

IX.  —  THE  RENAISSANCE 
OF  VERSIFIED  DRAMA. 

We  have  just  seen  that  two  of  Ponsard's 
greatest  successes  Avere  historical  plays  in 
verse.  This  genre  was  thoroughly  accli- 
mated in  France.  But  very  few  versified 
plays  were  acted  under  the  Second  Empire, 
during  the  almost  absolute  triumph  of  tlie 
realist  genre  as  represented  by  Augier  and 
It  was   after  1870  that  the  real  renaissance    of  the   poetic  play 


THE    RACHEL 

In    role    ol    Valeria, 
from  a  lithograph. 


Dumas   fits, 
occurred. 

HENRI   DE    BORNIER  (1825-1901)  produced  in  1875  at  the  Ttieatre-Fran- 
^a is  La  Fiile  de  KoJand,  a   play    whicli    still    remains    in    the    repertory,    and 

(1)  Marceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1055 
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despite  the  dullness  of  its  style,   is  the  most   Cornelienne  of  modern  works. 

Bornier  supposes  that  the  traitor,  Ganelon,  has  escaped  the  punishment  to 
Avhicli  he  had  l)ccn  condemned  by  Charlemagne,  and  is  living  on  his  estate 
under  the  name  of  Amaury.  Ilis  son,  Cleraltl,  a  young  and  brave  knight,  res- 
cues Berihe,  the  daughter  of  Roland.  Gerald  and  IVmIIic  love  each  olher  ;  but 
the  son  of  Ganelon  cannot  marry  the  daughter  of  Uoland,  and  Gerald  volun- 
tarily renounces  Ins  love. 

In  1883  he  published  U  Apotre  (Saint  Paul^,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Thealre- 
Frangais;  in  1885  he  achieved  only  a  partial  success  with  his  Les  Noces  dfAllila 
at  the  Odeon  ;  Inialiy,  in  1888  his  Mahomet,  acce|)le(l  in  (he  rue  de  Richelieu, 
was  forbidden  by  the  censor  as  the  result  of  a  protest  from  tlie  Turkish  am- 
bassador to  the  government.     (Gf.     Bcaumarchais,  Monologue  of  Figaro)  (1). 

FRANCOIS  COPPEE  (1842-1908)  produced  in  1881  Les  Jacobites,  and 
in  1883  Severo  Torelli,  i)()lh  aciiieving  great  success  ;  but  liis  best  work  is  Pour 
la  Coaronne,  which,  hy  tlie  power  of  its  action,  the  beaidy  of  the  characters 
and  the  brilliance  of  (he  versification  is  superior  to  La  Fille  de  Roland. 

M  JEAN  RICHEPIN  (horn  in  184!))  is  (he  author  of  Nana-SaJiib  (1883), 
a  Hindoo  drama,  full  of  brilliant  local  colour,  and  of  Par  Je  Glaive  (1892). 
In  versified  comedy  he  relains  his  picturesque  and  vigorous  style,  with  more 
naliiralism  ;  his  besl  work  is  cer(ainlv  Le  Chemineau  (1897). 

We  may  mention  also  Griselidis  by  A.  Silvestre  and  Morand  (1891j,  Ln  Reine 
Fiametle  by  Catulle  Mendes  (1894).  So  we  come  to  Edmond  Rostand,  who 
benefited  by  all  (he  preceding  movemeiil  ;  iMi(  we  shall  reverl  to  this  in  the 
chapter  on  Comedy. 

Conclusion. 

Ronumtic  drama,  jjegun  in  1827  with  Cromwell,  conlinued  iindl  1843,  (he 
date  of  Les  Burgraves.  After  an  eclipse  due  to  the  weariness  of  the  public, 
which  had  turned  toward  the  common-sense  school,  it  was  revived  with  the 
representation  of  Mussel's  plays.  Then,  after  1870,  a  sort  of  renaissance  set  in 
widi  the  plays  by  Boinier,  Coppee  and  Richepin. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    AND     PHILOSOPHICAL    MOVEMENT. 


SUMMARY 

r  Among  the  RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  WRITtRS  who  represent  the 
reaction  against  the  eighteenth  century  are  JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE,  with  his 
views  on  the  action  of  Providence  (Soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg-,  1821);  DE 
BONALD,  BALLANCHE,  LAMENNAIS,  who  defended  the  church  in  his  Essai 
sur  I'Indifference  and  liis  journal  L'Avenir,  and  separated  from  it  in  his 
Les  Paroles  d'un  croyant. 

2"  The  most  illustrious  PREACHERS  were  LACORDAIRE,  who  preached  from 
1 835  to  i85i  in  Notre-Dame,  and  gave  his  sermons  the  form  of  iectures  ."  he 
owed  his  success  to  the  timeliness  of  his  arguments  and  the  romanticism  of  his 
style;  RAVIGNAN,  who  was  more  methodical;  and  MONSEIGNEUR  DUPAN- 
LOUP,  chietlv  distinguished  by  his  works  on  moral  education. 

3°  IN  PHILOSOPHY,  MAINEDE  BIRAN  represented  the  return  to  metaphysics 
and  psychology  ;  ROYER-COLLARD  introduced  into  France  the  Scottish 
doctrine  of  T.  Reid;  V.  COUSIN  commanded  a  wide  influence,  and  had  numer- 
ous disciples  ;  he  was  eclectic,  and  attached  great  importance  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  ;  among  his  disciples  were  JOUFFRO/  and  JULES  SIMON  .—SAINT- 
SIMON  and  FOURIER  represented  socialistic  philosophy,  and  AUGUSTE 
COMTE  positivist  philosophy. 
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UL  niiick'cnth  conturv  inherited  tlie  phiiosopliical  duclrines 
of  the  eighteenth.  But,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  Revolu- 
tion liad  tinnislied  it  ^vitll  tlie  conchision,  Ihc  fact,  the 
experience  wliich  the  Encyclopedists  liad  lacked.  The 
seductive  thesis  of  progress  itself  and  tlie  Golden  Age  of 
To-Morrow  had  heen  niodilied  by  events.  The  theories 
of  the  eighlcciilh  ccniury  passed,  in  pari,  into  the  domain 
of  realit\  :  Montesquieu's  politics,  Voitaiie's  tolerance  and 
Jean-Jacques'  socialism  were  incorporated  in  laws  or  in 
manners.  Finally,  the  anti-philosophical  party,  which 
had  been  almost  powerless  in  the  eigliteenlh  century,  was 
revived,  and  witli  apologists  like  Chateaubriand,  polemics  lilce  Joseph  de  Mais- 
tre,  and  preachers  like  Lacordairc,  waged  war  wilii  jihilosophy  under  less 
nn(^qual  conditions.  We  will  understand  the  literary  importance  of  this  group 
of  Hunkers  and  polemics  when  we  remember  lliat  most  of  these  religious  and 
pliilosophical  writers  expressed  their  ideas  or  attacked  their  adversaries  in  a 
sl>le  which  was  vigorous,  figurative  and  eloquent, — wrote,  in  sliorl,  as  disciples 
of  Clialeaubriand,  and  conlcniporaiies  of  Lamarline  and  Hugo, 
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RELIGIOUS  WRITERS. 


JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE  (  1 75i-1821 ).  — Maisire  was  born  at  Chambery. 
His  father  was  president  of  the  Senate  of  Savoy,  and  brouglit  up  his  son  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner.  Joseph  himself  was  a  member  of  this  Senate  until 
France's  conquest  of  Savoy  in  1792.  After  a  short  stay  in  Turin,  and  then 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  Grande  Chancellerie 
in  Sardinia,  in  1799.  He  remained  for  four  years  on  this  island,  then  the  sole 
possession  of  the  house  of  Savoy  to  which  he  was  loyal.  King  Victor-Emman- 
uel appointed  him,  in  1803,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  Joseph 
de  Maistre  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  Petrograd,  far  from  his  wife  and  two 
daugliters.  His  son  Rodcdplie  joined  him  in  Russia  lo  lake  service  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  fought  \alianlly  against  i\aj)oleon's  armies.  It  was  during 
this  exile  thai  Joseph  de  Maistre  wrote  liis  principal  works,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  sitnaiion,  and  his  sorrows.  When  he  relun\ed  to  Turin 
in  1817,  ills  heallli  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  1821. 

Although  de  Maistre's  ideas,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  were  too  absolute, 

his    personal    character   can    only    exciti;    the    liveliest    sympathy.     He    fought 

nobly  against  poverty,  endured  for  fourteen  years  the  separation  from  a  fam- 

.ily  he  adored,  a  prey  to  the  annoying  interference   of  a   king  who   appreciated 

neither  his  dignily  noi'  his  nieiil,  bul  tit  whom,  however,  he   remained  heroic- 
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ally  loyal.     His  letters  arenas  playful  and  tender  as  his  books  are  authoritative 
and  biting  (1). 

Joseph  de  Maistrc  has  left  us  :  Les  Considerations  siir  la  France  (1796)  ("2), 
Uessai  sur  le  principe  generateiir  des  constitutions  politiques  (i8\0-i8\i).  Da 
Pape  (4819)  (3),  UEglise  gatlimne  (\8'^{),  Les  Soirees  de  Saint-Petersboiirg  (18^21). 
All  these  works  might  properly  boar  tlie   same   sub-title   as   the   last,    namely, 

Entretiens  sur  le  gouverne- 
ment  temporel  de  la  Provi- 
dence. J.  deMaistre,  infact, 
strives  to  demonstrate  that 
nothing  happens  in  the 
world  except  by  the  will  of 
God;  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution, for  example,  had  a 
fatal  and  divine  charactei-  ; 
that  France,  after  a  period 
of  anarchy,  must  take  an 
absolute  master  ;  and  that 
the  true  chief  for  her  must 
be  a  Christian  king.  His  plea 
in  favour  of  l*rovidence  is 
developed  with  admirable 
vigour  in  Les  Soirees  de 
Saint-Petersbourg ;  it  is  here 
Hint,  taking  up  again  the 
dogma  of  original  sin  which 
weighs  upon  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  man,  lie 
explains,  by  the  need  for 
expiation,  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  war  and  the  survival 
of  the  penalty  of  dealli 
among  all  civilized  nations. 
War  he  considers  divine  :  withoul  the  mysterious  will  of  Piovidence,  how  would 
it  be  possible?  "...  Do  yon  liear  the  earth  crying  out  and  demanding  blood?  " 
Nothing  is  more  famous  than  Uiese  pages  on  war,  with  their  sublime  horror 
(7th  enlrelien)  (4)  and  on  the  executioner  (1st  entretien)  (5). 


JOSEPH   DE    MAISTRE 

From  the  original  painting  by  Bouillon,  lithographed  by  Aubert. 


(1)  Morceaux  rhoisla,  1st  cycle,  p.  419  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1070. 

(2)  Movceai(.T  choisis,  and  cycle,  p.  1072. 

(3)  Morceuiix  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  416. 

(4)  Morceaux  choisi.%,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1076. 

(5)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cjcle,  p,  1074. 
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Among  de  Maislie's  paradoxes,  we  must  point  out  his  diatribe  against  the 
Jausenists  and  Bossuet  in  L'Eijlise  gallicane ;  his  apology  foi'  the  Inquisition  in 
his  Lellre  a  un  gentilhotnme  russe  ;  and  among  his  most  curious  predictions, 
tiial  of  the  Restoration  in  his  Considerations  (i79(i)  (i). 

However  prol'uund  and  suggestive  de  Maistre's  ideas  are,  lliey  would  never 
have  been  authoritative  were  it  not  lor  llie  style  hi  whicli  lie  has  clothed 
lliem.  'I'liis  native  of  Savoy  is  a  purel>  I'lciicli  wrilrr,  conn);iral)lc,  in  Ids  hcsl 
pages,  to  Pascal  and  Bossuet.  hike  seventeenth  century  masters,  his  work  is 
devoted  to  spiiilual  man,  to  ideas  and  to  metaphysics.  His  preoccupation  is 
to  reason  closely,  and  to  lind  tlie  true,  precise  and  vigorous  expression  for  his 
thought.  His  metaphors  are  involuntary,  and  often  biblical  like  Bossiu't's, 
because  like  him  he  was  "  nourished  on  tlie  marrow  of  lions.  "  But  he  pays 
little  atteidion  to  tlie  external  world  ;  and  the  description  of  a  night  on  the 
Neva,  at  the  begimiing  of  the  Soirees  de  Sninl-Petersbounj,  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  his  brother  Xavier. 

DE  BONALD  (1754-1840),  was  counsellor  to  the  University  under  the  Em- 
pire; untler  the  Restoration,  he  was  adepidy  and  a  peer.  His  chief  works  are  : 
La  Tkeorie  da  pouvoir  politique  et  reli(jieux  dans  la  socete  civile  (1796^  and  La 
Legislation  primitive  (1802).  Bonald  has  expressed  in  abstract  formulas  the 
theory  of  a  "  divine  human  society,  "  that  is  to  say,  a  society  organised  by 
God  Himself,  and  developing,  like  a  living  being,  according  to  immutable 
laws.  The  head  of  the  Slate,  father  of  this  great  family,  is  only  Ihe  represent- 
ative of  the  Deity  and  tlu'  iiderpreter  of  His  will;  the  individual  has  no  right, 
but  nuist  remain  in  the  place  assigned  him  by  the  governing  power. 

BALLANCHE  (1776-1847)  was  a  friend  of  Joubeit  and  Chateaubriand,  and 
a  failhful  habitue  of  Mme  J\ecamier's  salon  at  the  Abb:i\e-an-l3ois.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  very  vague  and  very  noble  conception  of  social  philoso[)h\. 
\n  his  Palingenesie  (1827),  he  predicts  the  coming  reno\ation  of  hiinianily.  lie 
often  makes  use  of  grandiose  symbols,  and  his  sl^le  has  raic  hannou)  and 
poetry. 

LAMENNAIS  (1782-1834). — Felicile-Roberl  de  l.amennais  was  born  at 
Sainl-Malo,  Chateaubriand's  native  town.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  in  the  chateau  of  La  Chesnaie,  near  Dinan,  where 
like  Ihe  author  of  Rene  at  Combourg,  he  lived  amidst  nature.  As  a  child  he 
was  already  a  rebel,  with  an  imagination  set  ablaze  by  his  precocious  reading  ; 
ami  his  first  communion  had  to  be  delayed.  Under  the  intluence  of-  his 
brother,  who  had  already  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  a  priest  at  the  age  of 

(1)  Morceaiix  clioish.  2nd  cycle,  p.  1072. 
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thirty-four.  He  liad  already  jDublished,  in  1808,  Reflexions  siir  Vetat  de  I'^glise, 
in  wtiicli  tie  discussed  tlie  Concordat  so  animatedly  that  the  imperial  police 
suppressed  the  work.  In  1817  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  UEssai  sur  Vin- 
diff^rence  en  matiere  de  religion,  which,  in  its  own  genre,  made  as  profound  a 
sensation  as  Le  Genie  da  Christianisme.  The  solemn  energy  with  which  La- 
mennais  attacked  the  deism  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  and  Protestantism, 
showed  him  to  be  one  of  those  impassioned  and  exti'eme  advocates  who  arc 
sometimes  less  formidable  for  their  adversaries  than  for  the  cause  they  them- 
selves defend  (1).  This  was  still  more  evident  in  1821,  Avhen  he  published  the 
second  volume  of  U Indifference  and  the  Defense  of  the  first  two  volumes.  The 
clergy  and  Rome  became  anxious.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  young- 
Catholics,  fascinated  by  liberalism  and  poetry,  gathered  at  La  Chestiaie  around 
Lamennais  :  these  were  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  Abbe  Gerbet,  Maurice  de 
Ciucriii. — In  1830, Lamennais  founded  the  journal  L'Ai»e/iir,  the  motto  of  which 
was  "  Dieu  el  Liberie.  "  Tliis  journal  at  first  received  with  great  favour  by  tlie 
Catholic  party,  was  soon  condemned  by  Rome.  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
then  separated  themselves  from  Lamennais,  and  I  he  latter  at  first  sub- 
mitted (1832)  ;  but  the  publication  of  the  Paroles  d'lin  croyanl  (1834)  brought 
about  the  final  rupture  with  the  Church.  In  Les  Affaires  de  Rome  (^1836)  La- 
mennais offered  his  defence. — After  this,  he  devoted  all  liis  strength  and  talent 
to  an  open  defence  of  the  political  and  religious  doctrines  which  caused  his 
condemnation  :  Le  Livre  da  Peaple  (1837),  L'Esquisse  d'unephilosophie  (1841),  etc. 
He  was  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848. 

Lamennais  must  first  be  considered  as  a  religious  philosopher  who  endeav- 
ours to  find  a  new  demonstration  of  Christianity  and  Catholicism.  Let  us 
briefly  recall  that  he  bases  certainty  upon  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
and  that  upon  this  criterion  he  establishes  the  Inilh  of  the  religious  idea,  of 
Christianity  and  of  Catholicism.  But  this  kind  of  apologetics  leads  him 
to  another  principle,  which  is  more  and  more  appu-ent  in  liis  writings  to  tlie 
point  of  making  him  suspect  by  the  Church  and  heretical,  lliat  is  to  say,  the 
principle  of  Christian  socialism,  which  ceases  to  be  orthodox  when  it  rejects 
tradition  and  authority.  Lamennais' theories,  therefore,  retain  a  part  of  Iheir 
interest  ;  his  Affaires  de  Rome,  his  Esquisse  d'une  philosophie,  his  Correspondance 
touch  upon  many  points  which  are  still  interesting. 

Lamennais  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  writer,  wiili  a  style  bolh  oratorical 
and  poetical...  He  drew  from  Biblical  sources,  and,  after  Bossuet,  he  is  one 
of  those  who  have  reconstituted  and  most  deeply  felt  the  incomparable  poetry 
of  Holy  Scripture.  In  his  Les  Paroles  d'lin  croyanl,  he  achieves  extraordinary 
etTects  of  terror,  mystery,  emotion  and  tenderness.  Let  us  note  especially 
chapter  VH,  on  solidarity  (Lorsqu^un  arbre  est  seal,  il   esl   baltu  des    I'f/i/s...  (2;; 

(1)  Murceaitx  choisis  2nd.  cycle,  p.  1085. 

(2)  Morceuux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  535. 
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IX,  on  poverty  (Voiis  etes  dans  ce  monde  coinme  des  elrangers...);  XllI,  on  im- 
piely  (C'etait  dans  une  nuit  sombre  ;  an  del  sans  aslres  pesait  sur  la  terre,  comme 
iin  couvercle  de  niarbre  noir  sur  un  tombeau...) ;  XVIII,  on  charity  {Deux  hommes 
etaient  voisins...)  in  which  the  tone  of  the  gospel  parable  is  used  with  singular 
success  (i)  ;  XXIH,  a  kind  of  lilaiiy  of  anguish  and  misery,  the  refrain  of 
wliich  is  :  Nous  crions  vers  vuus,  Seiyneur...  ;  WV  (Ceiail  une  nuit  d'hiver.  Le 
vent  soufjiait  au  dehors  el  blanchissail  les  toils.  Sous  un  de  ces  toils,  dans  une 
chambre  etroile  elaienl  assises,  travaillant  de  tears  mains,  une  fenime  a  ctieveux 
blancs  el  une  jeune  fiUe...);  \L\,  L' Exile  (i).  This  book  is  a  sequence  of 
images  and  visions,  of  movements  and  rhythms,  wliich  more  than  once  give 
the  sensation  of  the  finest  and  strangest  poetry. 

II.  —  PREACHERS. 

Under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  pulpit  orators  were  numerous.  I'lie 
best  preachers  are  often  those  who  have  left  helinid  no  written  discourses.  A 
few,  and  they  must  not  necessarily  be  supposed  guilty  of  litei'ary  vanily,  liold 
a  rank  in  tlie  history  of  French  literature  ;  their  superior  talent  was-  brought 
to  light  by  circumstances,  the  place  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and  their 
audiences. 

Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Abbe  de  FRAYSSINOUS  (1765-1841), 
who  inaugurated  the  genre  of  conferences,  in  wliich  later  on  Lacordaire,  Ravi- 
giian  and  their  successors  were  to  become  illMSliloiis.  These  lectures  he  gave 
in  the  cluuch  of  Saint-Sulpice,  in  Paris,  at  hrstfrom  1803  to  1809,  then  in  1814, 
and  from  1816  to  18"2"2.  Accordhig  to  his  contemporaries,  they  had  great  suc- 
cess, by  thiMr  (imclini'ss  (tlii-y  plac;'d  religions  ([nestions  on  aboni  llii'  same 
ground  as  that  chosen  by  Chaleanhriand),  and  b\  llielr  <'legance  and  clarity. 
I'layssinoiis  pnblishi'd  a  part  of  llu-m  in  18:25  nndci-  llie  lille,  Defense  du  Chris- 
lianisine.  To-da\  Ihey  strike  us  as  somewhal  cold  and  atl'ecled.  From  1823  to 
1828  Frayssinous  was  head-master  of  the  University. 

LACORDAIRE  (1802-1861).  —  Henri  Lacordaire  wast  first  a  member  of  the 
Paris  bar.  A  deist,  like  Uousseau,  rather  than  a  Christian,  he  underwent  a 
religions  ciisis  at  the  age  of  tweni  y-lwo,  w  Inch  resnllcd,  through  his  reason 
ralhcr  than  his  sentiment,  in  his  comi)lcie  conversion,  lie  enlered  the  Semi- 
nary of  Saint-Snlpice  in  1824.  The  boldness  of  his  llionghls  at  first  astonished 
his  directors.  In  1827  he  was  ordained  piiesl,  became  chaplain  of  the  Visita- 
tion, and  tlien  of  the  College  Henri-l\  .  It  Is  said  that  he  was  preparing  to  sail 
for  Anieiica,  when  he    was   persuaded   to    stay    by    Lamennais,    who  was  then 

(1)  Muircuii.r  rlioisia,  2nd  cycle,  p.  dOS8. 

(2)  Moiceaitx  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  jj.  1090. 
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founding  VAvenir.  For  this  journal,  to  wliich  he  passionately  devoted  his 
labour,  Lacordaire  wrote  a  great  many  articles;  but  as  soon  as  the  decision  of 
Rome  was  known,  he    submitted,  and  broke  off  relations   with  the   imperious 

and  fascinating  master, 
who  had  always  rather 
frightened  him. 

He  liad  preached  liis  (irst 
sermon  at  Sainl-Roch  in 
1833,  without  inaking  any 
sensation.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  achieved  the 
greatest  success  with  his 
lectures  at  the  College  Sta- 
nislas ;  but  this  success 
Ijrouglit  suspicion  ujion 
liim  and  the  lectures  were 
suspended.  In  1835and  1836 
he  preached  the  Lenten 
sermons  at  Notre-Dame  ; 
and  after  that  set  out  for 
Home  to  obtain  authoris- 
aliuii  for  re-establishing 
in  Fiance  tlie  Order  of  the 
Dominicans,  or  Prcacliers. 
He  reappeared  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
in  1 84 1 ,  in  his  monk's  robe, 
and  was  first  coiumission- 
ed  to  preach  the  Advent 
sermons  (while  Fattier  de 
I\avignaii  preaclied  tlie 
Lenten  discourses  in  the 
same  puipil)  ;  and  from 
1848  to  l8o4  he  resumed 
his  Lenten  lectures.  \\i 
1847,  lie  pronounced  the 
Til  1848,  lie  had  been  appointed,  deputy 
After  a  series  of  conferences  al 


L\G()RDMUE    IN    1841 

From  a  portrait  painted  by  Theodore  Chasseriau  (1819-1856) 


funeral  oration  of  General  Drouot  (1) 

to  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon  resigned 

Toulouse  in  1854,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  education  as  head-master  of  llie 

Soreze  school,   in  the  Tarn.     He  gave   up  all  idea  of  any  further  triumphs  as  a 

public  speaker.     He   wrote  his  Lettres  a  un  jeane   hoinme  siir  la  vie  chretienne 


(1)  Moixcaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  538  ;  2iid  cycle,  p.  1093. 
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(1857),  and  his  Vie  de  Sainte  Marie-Madeleine  (\8G0).  la  18G1,  he  entered  the 
Frencli  Academy,  succeeding  Tocqueville,  and  was  received  by  Guizot.  He  died 
in  the  same  year,  at  Soreze. 

Lacordaire's  Conferences,  seventy-three  in  mnnber,  expose  Cliristian  truths 
in  accordance  witli  a  plan  wliich  is,  properly  spealcing,  neitlier  logical  Jior 
dogmatic.  The  preacher'sorigiiuility(and  this  was  Ihe  reason  for  hissuccess  with 
French  youth  between  the  year  i8;{5  and  1851),  consisled  in  following  in  a  way 
the  evolution  of  a  soul  which,  through  sincere  doubl,  liiially  reaches  faith.  As 
has  been  very  truly  said(r),  it  is  llu-  hislory  of  liis  own  soul  and  his  conversion 
which  formed  the  plan  of  his  argumenl.  So,  I  hough  lo-day  Lacordaire's  style 
seems  to  us  too  oratorical,  even  in  the  unfavourable  sense  of  Ihe  word,  yet  it  is 
touchingly  sincere.  He  gave  to  his  audience  the  proofs  which  had  been  and 
were  still  sufficient  for  him,  and  Ihesc  proofs  had  an  undoubted  merit,  namely 
(heir  timeliness  ;  they  constantly  brought  back  those  of  his  hearers  who  were 
lionest,  though  still  tormented  by  doubl,  to  Ihe  social  and  human  valiu'  of 
Chrislianil>  ;  they  carried  on,  with  more  aulhorily,  the  work  of  Chaleaubriand; 
and  Ihe  evolution  of  Christianity  has  shown  that  these  arguments,  taken  out  of 
Iheir  old-fashioned  setting,  slill  possess  some  value  ("2). 

Lacordaire's  Conferences  have  such  a  wide  scope  that  the  orator  could  easily 
introduce  polilical  and  historical  digressions  into  Ihem.  Their  lone  is  very 
variegated,  ranging  from  simple  and  familiar  lalk  to  romantic  luicism;  while 
the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  orator  added  iniforgel table  prestige  lo  his  elo- 
quence. But  Lacordaire's  example  was  diflicull  lo  follow,  and  lliongh  Ihe 
Dominican  Order  has  included  a  few  illustrious  preachers,  such  as  Father  Didon 
and  Father  Monsahre,  Ihere  were  many  ollicrs  who  were  merely  mediocre 
imitators  of  the  niaslor. 

OTHER  PREACHERS-  — -  I'arallcl  wilh  Ihe  ronianlicisl  clociucncc  of  La- 
cordairc,  was  llial  of  Father  de  Ravignan.  He  was  a  Jesuit  who  a[)peared  lo 
have  developed  himself  by  a  sludj  of  Bourdaloue  and  Frayssinous.  His  voca- 
tion, like  Lacordaire's,  came  late.  He  was  born  in  175)0,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  magistrate.  He  was  a  substitule  at  Paris  when,  in  1822,  he  entered  Sainl- 
Sulpice,  and  went  later  to  the  Jesuits.  He  preaiiied  the  Lenten  sermons  at 
Notre-Dame  from  1837  to  184G,  and  fiom  18i9  to  1857.  His  manner  was  more 
simple,  smooth  and  distinguished  than  Lacordaire's  ;  but,  in  the  reading,  more 
of  his  eloquence  is  lost. 

Mgr  Dupanloup  (1802-1878),  Bishop  of  Orleans,  dislinguished  himself  as 
preacher  and  political  orator.  He  combined  the  vehemence  of  an  apostle  wilh 
the  delicacy   of  expression  of  a  perfect  humanist.     His  fame  will   rest  chiefly 

(1)  Gf.  d'HAUSSONVlLLE,  Lacordaire,  and  A  Cahen,  Histoite  de  la  Litterutiire  frantaisc  (Jullex  ille, 
Colin),  vol.  VII,  p.  bin. 

(2)  MorceaiiX  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1094. 
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on  his  "^works  on  pedagogy,  the  ideas  of  which  may  be  open  to  discussion, 
but  wliich  evince  as  much  experience  as  they  do  generous  intention  :  De  L' Edu- 
cation (8  vol.,  1851),  La  Feinine  siuclieuse  (1863),  Lettres  sur  Veducatioii  des 
filles  (1879). 

The  Proleslanl  Church  also  possessed  a  number  of  excellent  preachers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  :  Athanase  CoquereJ(n9S-l868),  who  first  preached 

in  Amsterdam,  and 
then,  from  1832  until 
hisdeath,in  Paris.  His 
sermons,  remarkable 
for  their  moral  ele- 
vation and  unction, 
liave  been  published 
in  eight  volumes 
(1819-1832).—  AdoJ- 
phe  Monod  (1802- 
1850)  is  more  vehe- 
niciil .  He  combines 
witli  Ills  logical  reas- 
oning a  wholly  Bib- 
lical imagination. 
His  sermons  fill  four 
volumes  (1856). 

III. 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


l'\.MICLE1UCALISM  in    Tilli:    STREET   I.N    L831 


This  lilhograph  represents  "  the  procession  of  Shrove  Tuesday  " 
which  followed  the  pillage  of  Saint-Germain-l'Aiixerrois  and  of 
the  Archbishop  by  the  "  liberal  "  citizens  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis-Philippe.  _  -- 


Under  the  first  Em- 
pire, philosophy  was 
still  near  to  the  eight- 
enth  century.  The 
most  illustrious  rep- 
resentatives of  Condillac  and  Condorcet  are  :  Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836, 
Elements  d'ideologie) ;  Laromiguiere  (1756-1837),  professor  at  tlic  Sorbonne 
in  1811  and  1812,  whose  Le(;ons  de  philosophie  were,  milil  V.  Cousin's,  the  basis 
of  teaching  in  the  lycees  and  colleges.  Cahanis  (1757-1808),  a  physician,  who 
developed  Condillac  s  sensualism  to  the  jxiint  of  materialism  in  his  Traite  da 
physique  el  du  moral  de  I'homme  ( 1802j.  Lamarck  (1744- 1 820), .in  liis  Philosophie 
zoologique  (1809),  was  the  originator  of  tlie  tlieory  of  transformisme,  taken  up 
again  Ijy  Darwin. 

The  reaction  began  with  Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824),  who  gathered  around 
him   disciples  and  friends  like  Ampere,  Cuvicr,    Royer-CoUard,   Cousin,    and 
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(iuizot,  and  was  the  expander  of  new  methods  in  metaphysics  and  psychol- 
ogy. "He  is  the  master  of  all  of  us,  "  said  Royer-Collard.  Royer-CoUard 
(1763-1845;,  while  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  from  1811-1814,  adopted  and 
taught  the  Scottish  philosophy  of  Th.  Reid,  and  continued  the  work  of  Maine  de 
Biran.  He  was  early  absorbed  in  politics,  but  he  left  pupils  like  Cousin,  Jouf- 
froy  and  Damlron. 

VICTOR  COUSIN  (179^2-1867).  —  A  student  at. the  Ecole  Normale  in  1810, 
and  maitre  de  conferences  there  in  IShi  and  1813,  Cousin  entered  the  Sorbonne 
in  1815  as  substitute  for  Royer-Gollard.  He  tauglit  there  with  brilliant  success 
until  18:20.  To  Maine  de  Biran's  metaphysics  and  the  Scottish  philosophy  im- 
ported by  Royer-Collard,  he  added  his  knowledge  of  German  philosophy.  His 
classes  were  suspended  in  18''20.  Cousin  then  applied  himself  to  various  edi- 
tions and  translations  (Descartes,  Plato),  and  travelled  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person  and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  In  1828 
he  was  again  allowed  free  speech,  and  his  course  at  the  Sorbonne  again  attract- 
ed hearers  and  enthusiastic  disciples.  After  1830,  like  his  illustrious  collea- 
gues, Villemain  and  Guizot,  he  was  tempted  away  from  teaching  by  politics. 
He  became  director  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  a  peer  and  Minister  ;  and  lie  tried 
to  organise  and  discipline  the  teaching  of  pliilosopliy  in  the  University.  Like 
most  of  those  whom  the  events  of  1830  liad  drawn  into  politics,  the  voiii) 
d'Elat  of  1851  sent  him  back  into  private  life.  In  Cousin's  case,  tiiis  was  a 
fniiirnl  rclrcal,  as  he  Ihcii  wrolc  his  studies  of  celebrated  women  of  (he  seveii- 
teentii  century. 

His  principal  works  are  :  Cours  de  Philosophie  et  d'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie 
(publisiied  in  1836,  1840  and  1841),  etc..  Da  Vroi,  da  Beau  el  da  Bien  (1846, 
recast  in  1853j  (1);  Jacqueline  Pascal  (1844);  Mnie  de  Longaeville  (1852)  (2); 
Mme  de  Sable  (1854;  ;  Mme  de  Chevrease  (1835j;  Mile  de  Hauieforl  (1856);  La  So- 
ciete  frnnqaise  au  dix-septienie  siecle  d'apres  le  Grand  Cyras  (1858). 

As  a  philosoplier,  Cousin  was  first  inspired  by  Kant  and  Hegel  ;  he  w  ished  lo 
base  his  system  on  metaphysics.  Later  he  admitted  thai  each  system  of  philos- 
ophy possesses  some  truth,  and  he  borrowed  from  eacli  one  such  parts  as  could 
ha  coordinated;  by  this  method  he  achieved  ec/ec<isme  (choice),  a  doctrine 
aiming  at  an  ingenious  synthesis  of  everylhing  that  is  best  in  all  aiuienl  and 
modern  systems.  Cousin  thus  created  a  brench  i)hilosopliy,  spiritualistic,  toler- 
ant, raliier  vague,  wliicli  was  suited  to  educational  metliods  and  lo  the  general 
public,  lie  was  led  l)\  \][<  iiiclhod  ilsclt  lo  give  much  iiiipurlancc  to  the, 
history  nf  pliilosoijliy  ;  and  this  icsnllcd  anniug  his  successors,  who  cannot  ;dl 
be  called  his  disciples,  in  a  uscl'iil  curiosity  in  the  develo[)ni(Mil  of  docliines 
as  considered  in  tluur  own  niilieu  and  at  their  own  time. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  541  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1100. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cvcle,  p.  1103. 
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A  few  like  Villeinain  have  twitted  him,  and  still  do  so,  with  having  been 
too  eloquent  and  a  too  copious  writer.  Perhaps  he  yielded  too  much  lo  his 
taste  for  ampliflcalion  ;  but  his  influence,  good  in  its  time,  arose  largely  from 
his  oratorical  power.  His  literary  studies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have 
preserved  all  their  value. 

JOUFFROY  (1796-1842)  was  one  of  Cousin's  mosl  brilliant  disciples.  In 
4828  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Faculte  des  Lettres,  in  1830,  maitre  de 
conferences  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  in  -1832,  professor  in  the  College  de 
France.  In  addition  to  his  lectures,  which  were  vigorous  and  elegant  in  form, 
he  published  numerous  articles,  especially  in  the  Globe,  which  he  gathered 
later  into  his  Melanges  philosophiqiies  (1833j,andof  which  we  should  particularly 
mention  Comment  les  dogmes  finissent  and  La  Grece.  While  a  student  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  Jouffroy  had  undergone  a  crisis  just  contrary  to  that  of  Lacor- 
daire  :  from  faith,  he  had  fallen  into  scepticism,  and  this  change  became  a 
painful  memory,  as  philosophy,  in  his  case,  never  replaced  the  certainty  he  had 
lost.     He  became  melancholy,  and  was  almost  the  Mussel  of  philosophy  (I). 

JULES  SIMON  (1814-1896),  who  was  subslilulc  for  Cousin  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  reveals  himself  in  his  chief  works  (L<?  Devoir,  La  Liberie  de  conscience,  La 
Liberie  civile,  etc.),  as  a  moralist  and  spiritualist.  He  was  early  drawn  into 
politics,  to  which  he  brought  all  the  resources  and  subtleties  of  a  mind  both 
very  supple  and  vei'y  honest. 

With  Cousin's  school  we  may  connect  also,  Gamier  (1801-1864),  Jouffroy's 
successor  at  the  Sorbonnc  ;  Saisset  (1814-1863),  professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
and  at  Ihc  Sorbonne  ;  Ravaisson  (1813-1900),  celebrated  for  his  works  on  Aris- 
totle and  on  Greek  archa;olog,>  ;  Paul  Janet  (1823-1899)  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne, who  rejuvenated  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  ;  E.  Caro  (1826-1887),  who 
taught  brilliantly  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  attracted  the  public  by  his  broad- 
minded  and  polisiied  leclui'cs.  Caro  was  perhaps  a  better  critic  {La  fin  da  dix- 
huilienie  siecle,  George  Sand)  than  philosopher  [L'Idee  de  Dieu,  Le  Malerialisme 
el  la  Science). 

The  Socialistic  Philosophers.  —  Saint-Simon  (1760-1825;  is  famous  as  the 
founder  of  a  sort  of  sect,  Saint-Simonisme,  wliicli  attracted,  at  least  monicnL- 
arily,  some  very  distinguished  minds  in  love  with  the  ideas  of  justice  and  social 
solidarity. 

Fourier  (1772-1837)  invented,  in  his  turn,  a  more  popular  form  of  socialism, 
founded  on  the  community  of  goods.  —  Proudhon  (1809-1863)  is  chiefly  cele- 
bi'aled  for  his  brochure  entitled  Qa'esl-ce  que  la propriete?  To  this  question  the 
author  replies  :  La  propriete,  c'est  le  vol. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1107. 
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Positivism.  —  AUGUSTE  COMTE  (1798-1857)  reprosenls  the  rcacliou 
agaiiisl  s|)iriliiali<lic  pliilosopliy.  In  his  Conrs  de  philosophie positive  (ISil),  he 
rounded  |);)silivi?;iii,  wliich  must  nol  he  tdiiroiindi'd  with  inalcriaiisiii  or 
atheism.  Coiute  invites  the  philosopluT  to  leave  inelapliysics  aside,  as  being 
tlic  unknowable,  and  to  appiv  hiinsrlf  lo  the  stndy  of  phenomena  and  facts 
by  means  of  experimental 
science;  for  liim  this  is  tlic 
only  method  by  wiiich  we 
may  set  down,  in  a  subsl- 
aidial  and  definite  maiuier, 
those  great  problems  whose 
premature  solution  we  seek. 
With  Gomte  we  may  con- 
nect E.  Littre  (1801-1881), 
one  of  tlie  greatest  ptiil(do- 
gists  and  scholars  of  modern 
times.  He  is  especially 
known  by  liis  Dictionary  ; 
but  we  find  his  philosophy 
in  his  La  Sdence  au  point  de 
viie  pliilosophique  (187  3), 
wilhout  counting  a  great 
number  of  iniporlaul  arti- 
cles publisiied  in  [he  Revue 
de  philosoptiie  positive. 

Under  tlie  influence  of  Au- 
guste  Gomte.  Taine  wrote 
in  1856  his  Philosaphes  au 
dix-neuvieme  siecle,  a  work 
in  which  he  attacked  Cou- 
sin's eclecticism,  and  wliicli 
caused  a  scand  il  al  Ihe  lime. 

\niong  llie  pliilosopliers  may  l)e  raidvcd  also  Ernest  JBenan.  wliom  we  sliall 
study  in  our  cliap!er  on  iiisloi'ians,  and  who  couiribiiled  above  ever\lhiiig  else 
lo  initiating  tlie  French  into  German  doctrines. 

As  to  those  who  represerd  the  contemporary  ])hilosoplii(  al  movemeni,  we 
must  liniil  ouiselves  lo  the  menlion  of  Vacherot  {Histoire  critique  de  I'ecole 
d'Alexandrie,  (1846-1851),  of  Renouvier  {Essai  de  critique  generate,  4  vol.,  1854- 
1861)  ;  Father  Gratry  (I805-I87t>)  of  Ihe  Oratory  {Les  Sophistes  et  la  Critique, 
1864);  and  the  names  of  A1.\I.  Liard,  13rochard,  IJoutroux,  Bergson,  etc.,  who  by 
Iheir  works  and  their  teaching  maintain  French  philosophy  in  the  first  rank. 


AlOUSTE  Cf)MTE 

From  llie  litliograpli  by  Tony  FouUion. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


CRITICISM    IN     THE     NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

1°  There  was  a  revival  of  CRITICISM  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the 
influence  of  Chateaubriand,  Mine  de  Stael.the  literary  press,  etc. 

2°  VILLEMAIN,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  from  i8ib  to  i83o,  inaugurated 
historical  and  comparative  criticism. 

3"  The  ambition  of  SAINTE  BEUVG  was  to  write  the  "  natural  history  "  of 
minds.  In  Les  Lundis,  Port-Royal,  Les  Portraits  litteraires ,  he  excels  in  the 
definition  and  analvsis  of  writers  replaced  in  theirown  time. 

4"  SAINT  MARC  QIRARDIN  developed  chiefly  moral  criticism  ;  NISARD  exclu- 
sively dealt  with  the  seventeenth  century,  as  having, alone,  expressed  "  ideas  in 
perfect  language  "  ;  TAINE  continued  Sainte-Beuve  systematically,  consider- 
ing literary  works  as  the  manifestation  of  a  race  at  a  certain  moment  and  in  a 
certain  milieu;  in  dramatic  cristicism,  F.  SARCEY  distinguished  himself  by 
judging  plays  from  the  exclusive  point  of  view  of  theatrical  art ;  F.  BRUNE- 
TIERE  attempted  to  apply  science  to  criticism,  and  invented  the  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  genres  ;  his  manner  in  oratorical. 

5  AMONG  CONTEMPORARIES  :  J.  LEMAITRE  wrote  his  impressions 
which  are  always  shrewd  and  based  upon  principles  which  are  both  aesthetic 
and  moral  ;  £•  FAGUET  excelled  in  reconstituting  writers  and  thinkers  by 
a  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

6"  SCIENTIFIC  WRITERS  :  CUVIER,  AMPERE,  ARAGO,  CLAUDE  BERNARD, 
and  P4S7EL/R  were  all  remarkable  for  their  sincerity  and  the  naturalness  with 
which  they  have  expressed  their  ideas  or  sentiments. 
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evival  of  Criticism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Under 
the  influences  which  we  have  ah-eady  indicated,  in 
defining  romanticism  or  in  speaking  of  Chateaubriand 
and  of  Mme  de  Stael,  criticism  was  renovated  under 
the  Restoration,  at  tlic  same  time  Avith  society.  No 
oilier  genre  represents  more  completely,  of  its  own 
nature,  the  many  and  diverse  tendencies  of  any 
epoch.  When  one  has  read  the  works  of  the  time, 
one  must  read  the  critics  also  in  order  to  understand 
their  relative  significance.  We  have  the  deplorable 
habit  of  consulting  these  critics  to  find  out  "  what  we 
ought  to  think  "  of  Chateaubriand,  or  Victor  Hugo, 
Musset  or  George  Sand  ;  we  seek  "  ready-made  judg- 
ments ''.  What  we  ought  to  consult  them  for  is  to 
ask  I  hem  to  teach  us  how  contemporary  society,  that 
is,  the  people,  for  whom  tliey  wrote,  vuidcrstood  and  admired  or  misunders- 
tood these  great  minds,  owing  to  merits  then  unperceived,  or  faults  which  at 
the  lime  were  considered  merits.  In  short,  we  should  study  the  critics  in  Iheir 
own  time  and  in  their  own  milieu,  not  so  much  to  "  form  our  taste  "  as  to 
exercise  our  own  judgment. 

It  was  in  the  literary  press  under  the  Restoration  that  modern  criticism  began 
and  was  developed,  particularly  in  the  journal  called  Le  Globe,  founded  in  18"24 
by  P.  Dubois,  which  published  strong  and  clearsighted  articles  by  a  few  men  of 
distinguished  though  somewhat  unsympathetic  talent,  who  were  soon  absorb- 
ed in  other  work  or  in  politics  (1).  Among  the  writers  on  the  Globe,  the 
young  Sainte-Beuve  alone  achieved  an  eminent  place  in  criticism. —  Contempor- 
ary with  the  Globe,  and  following  it,  were  a  number  of  small  literary  journals 
{La  Minerve,  Le  Lycee  frangais,  etc.),  the  feuilletons  of  the  more  important  news- 
papers (Les  Debats,  Le  Constitution nel,  La  Qaotidienne,  etc.),  and  the  great 
reviews  {Revue  frangaise,  founded  in  18'28,  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  founded  in 
i8'29,  Revue  de  Paris,  also  founded  in  1829,  etc.). 

Meanwhile,  University  teaching,  disdaining  the  reproaches  and  jest  stupidly 
cast  upon  it  by  the  romanticist  school,  followed  in  the  path  of  this  renewal  of 
criticism,  and  through  the  eloquent  voice  of  Villemain  atti-acted  the  general 
public. 


I.  —  VILLEMAIN  (1790-1867). 


Abel-Frangois  Villemain  became  celebrated  immediately   upon  making  his 
debut.     In  1812,  he  received  the  prize  for  eloquence  from  the  French  Academy 

(1)  Among  others  were  :  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (1798-1881),  Ch.  de  Remusat  (1797-1875),  Ch.  Ma- 
ijnin  (1794-1862),  J.-J.  Am2)ere  (1800-1864),  etc...     (See  La  Presse  litteraire  sous  la  Restauralion.) 
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for  his  Eloge  de  Montaigne  ;  in  1814,  he  was  again  **  crowned  ''  for  a  Discours  sar 
la  critique,  parts  of  which  lie  read  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  Academy  on 
April  21,  1814,  at  which  llie  allied  sovereigns  were  present  ;  and  in  1816,  an- 
other prize  for  his  Eloge  de  Montesquieu.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
at  tlie  age  of  Ihirty-oue,  and  became  its  secretaire  perpetuct  in  1834,  pub- 
lishing a  long  series  of  aiuiu.il  ic[)orls.  He  cnlered  llic  lacully  of  Letters,  at 
first  as  subsliliile  jirofessor  for  Ciiiizol  in  the  ciiair  of  history,  and  later  as 
titulary  of  the  ciuiir  of  eloquence  in  1816,  which  he  held  until  1830.  lie  had  an 
immense  success;  a  numerous  and  loyal  public,  composed  of  students  and 
people  of  fashion,  followed  his  lectures  with  a  sort  of  passion  ;  and  tlie  news- 
papers published  accounts  of  them.  It  was  because  his  diction  was  supple  and 
willy,  and  easily  rose  into  eloquence.  After  1827  (having  been  turned  out  of 
the  Conseil  d'Etat  for  having  intervened  against  tlie  project  relating  to  the  cen- 
sorship), he  won  applause  for  liis  political  allusions  in  his  lectures,  always  very 
discreet  but  always  understood.  Of  his  numerous  courses  of  lectures  he  only 
published  the  Tableau  de  la  litteratare  franqaise  au  nioyen  age  (2  vol.)  and  the 
Tableau  de  la  lilteratiirefrarK^aise  au  dix-liuitienie  siecle  (4  vol.).  After  1830  he 
was  twice  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  look  an  active  part  in  the  Upper 
Chandjer  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  leaching.  As  peipelual  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy  he  contiimed  to  exercise  the  most  inlelligent  activity,  and 
afliM  1848  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  critical  and  historical  work.  It  was 
then  Ihat  he  wrote  his  Souvenirs  dliistoire  et  de  tilterdlurc,  l-:iudes  sur  la  litlera- 
ture  conlemporaine,  Essai  sur  le  genie  de  Pindare,  elc. 

It  was  Nillemain  who  tirst  began,  in  his  time,  the  cullivalion  of  historical 
criticism  Aug.  Thieiry  thus  judges  his  leclnics:  "  I  found  in  tlicni  the 
alliance,  in  its  higliest  perfeclion,  of  ci'iticisni  aiul  histor>,  the  |)ortrayal  of 
manners  and  appreciation  of  ideas,  the  chararlei-  of  men  and  that  of  their 
works,  the  reciprocal  iiilluence  of  the  age  and  the  writer.  This  double  point 
of  view,  reproduced  in  a  nmltilude  of  forms,  raises  literary  history  to  the 
dignity  of  social  history,  and  makes  it  like  a  new  science  of  which  \illeniain  is 
the  creator  "  (1).  Nothing  nowadays  seems  to  us  more  natural  and  indispens- 
able than  to  mingle  biograph>  and  history  with  our  literary  studies,  and  to 
spread  light  over  them  by  comparisons  with  foreign  literatures  ;  but  it  was  then 
an  innovalion.  Thus,  in  his  Moyen  Age,  Villemain,  who  was  the  fust  to  popular- 
ise the  studies  of  llaNnouaid,  Sisiuoiuli  and  Kauiiel,  and  who  discusses  Ihem 
with  very  vivid  intelligence,  endeavours  to  explain  works  by  civilisation,  man- 
ners and  ideas.  He  passes  from  Provence  to  Italy,  where  he  studies  Dante  (4th 
and  12th,  lessons)  and  Petrarch  (13th  lesson),  in  search  of  inlluences  and 
reactions ;  in  the  same  way  he  carries  us  to  Spain  where  he  analyses  the  Ron^ancero 
(16th  lesson).  All  this  may  be   somewhat  hasty  and  superficial;  but  it    is  inlei- 

(1)  lit-ciLs  de.s  tcmpK  mcrociiKjiens.  l^reface  (1340). 
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ligeiit,  quotations]  are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  and  the  details  of  manners 
and  history  accurate.  We  understand,  and  feel  an  awakening  of  our  curiosity 
and  sympathy.  —  This  method  is  applied  with  more  sureness  and  force  in  the 
Tableau  da  cUx-huitieme  siecle.  Here  we  find  many  admirable  chapters  on  the 
society,  pliilosopliers  and  poets  of  England  (5,  0,  7,  26  and  27th  lessons,  etc.), 
on  Italian   li!erature  (lOtli  lesson).     Villoinaiii   proves  himself  truly  an  eminent 

disciple  of  Mine  de  Stael  (1 ). 
Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  the  disdain  now 
expressed  concerning  \  ille- 
main.  Doubtless,  he  was 
too  "  eloquent  ",  and  had 
too  much  natural  taste  for 
fine  or  |)ointed  language. 
Bnl  if  we  disengage  liis  ideas 
from  (heir  now  superan- 
nualcdforin,  wenuisl  praise 
him  for  having  led, in  the  do- 
main of  criticism,  and  from 
Hie  height  of  liis  profes- 
sorial authority,  a  decisive 
movement  towards  relativ- 
ity and  cosmopolitanism. 
Among  Villemain's  con- 
temporaries, and  his  collea- 
gues in  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters, we  should  not  forget 
Fauriel  (1772-1844),  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  foreign  literature,  and  was  one  of  the  most  exact  and 
scientific  minds  of  the  time.  His  successor  was  Ozanam  (1813-1833),  not  less 
learned,  and  who  had  even  more  brilliant  oratorical  success. 


VILLEMAIN    IN     1821 

From  tlie  lithograph  by  Leopold  Boilly  (1761-1845). 


II  —  SAINTE-BEUVE  (1804-1869). 

Biography.  —  Charles-Augustin  de  Sainte-Beuve  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer  in  1804.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education 
and  met  with  brilliant  success.  This  education  left  him  with  a  very  solid  clas- 
sical grounding,  a  taste  for  Greek,  a  talent  for  quoting  appropriately  from  Latin 
authors,  and  perhaps  a  too  facile  rhetoric  which  sometimes  implies  sophistry. 
From  18:24  to  1837  Sainte-Beuve  attended  the  lectures  at  the   medical   school, 


(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cvcle,  p.  497  ;  Snd  cycle,  p.  1114, 
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and  there  he  formed  a  hahit  of  scientific  research,  a  liMidency  to  analogy  and 
positivism,  wliicli  resulted  in  his  transforming  criticism  into  a  sort  of  "  natural 
history  ".  —  Meanwhile,  his  former  professor,  Dubois,  Avho  had  founded  Le 
Globe  in  1.SI24,  asked  Sainle-Beuve  lo  contribute  to  it.  Sainte-Beuve  at  hrst 
wrote  short  articles  signed  S.  B.,  hut  he  became,  in  18"27,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributors.  An  article  on  tlie  Odes  et  Ballades,  in  January,  1827, 
brought  him  into  relations  with  V  iclor  lingo.  Being  received  a  member  of  the 
Genacle,  lie  thought  himself  a  poet,  and  in  1829  published  :  Vie,  poesies  et  pensees 
de  Joseph  Delonne,  and,  in  1830,  [\w  Consolaliuns.  But  he  remained  above  alia 
critic.  In  1828,  he  had  already  published  the  Tableau  de  la  poesie  franqaise  an 
seizieme  siecle,  a  collection  of  articles  which  had  appeared  in  Le  Globe,  in 
which  he  drew  up  the  genealogy  of  the  romanticists,  by  connecting  them,  pre- 
vious to  classicism,  with  the  Pleiad. 

He  contributed  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  hi^  Poiirails  lilteraires.  At  this  same 
period  he  underwent  a  religious  crisis,  but  soon  passed  from  the  alieady  suspec- 
ted Catholicism  of  Lameimais  to  Saint-Simonianisiu,  which  was  not  Id  have  any 
durable  influence  upon  him  either.  Ju  1834  he  jiublished  a  novel  called  Volnple. 
In  1837-1838  he  gave  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  Port-Uoyal  al  Lausanne,  before 
a  Protestant  audience,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  explaining  the  Jansenist  state  of 
mind.  Poetry  again  fascinated  him,  and,  in  1837,  he  published  Les  Pensees  d'aoid. 
lii  1840  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Mazarine  library,  and  was  received  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1844.  In  1848,  after  the  revolution  of  February,  he  went 
to  Liege  and  gave  at  the  University  there  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chateaubriand 
(Chateaubriand  et  son  groupe  litteraire).  He  worked  on  the  Constitulionnel,  and 
after  1852  on  the  Moniteur.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
poetry  in  the  College  de  France.  But  a  lively  opposition,  due  to  his  friendship 
for  the  new  government,  made  this  position  untenable  for  him  ;  he  resigned, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Ecole  norniale  supcrieure,  where  he  taught  for  t\)ur 
years.  He  left  the  Moniteur  in  1861  in  order  to  go  on  with  his  Lundis  in  the 
Constitulionnel.     In  1865  he  was  elected  Senator,  and  died  in  1869.  , 

Works  and  Method.  —  In  addition  to  tlucc  books  of  verse  and  some  novels, 
Saiide-Beuve  left  :  1°  Contribulions  to  literary  history  such  as  the  Tableau  de 
la  poesie frangaise  au  seizieme  siecle  (1  vol.,  1828 1,  Histoire  de  Port-Royal  (3  vols. 
1840-1860),  Chateaubriand  et  son  (jroupe  litteraire  (2  vols.  1800)  ;  2"  Some  arti- 
cles puhlished  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  in  the 
National,  the  Constitulionnel,  the  Moniteur,  the  Temps,  which  have  been  gather- 
ed into  the  following  volumes  :  Portraits  lilteraires  [3  vols.,  1844),  Portraits  de 
femmes  (1  vol.,  1844),  Portraits  conleniporains  (\8i(i),Caiiseries  dii  liindi  [{")\o\<,., 
1837-1862),  Nouveaux  lundis  (13  vols.,  1863-1872),  Premiers  lundis  i3  vols.,  i)ub- 
lished  posthumously  in  1875)  (I). 

(\)  Marceuiix'  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  .?03  ;  2n<l  cycle,  [>.  \\2-4. 
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Sainte-Beuve  himself  said  that  he  wished  to  write  the  "  natural  history  of 
minds  ".  He  had  identified  himself  with  all  the  milieux,  all  the  sentiments, 
sympathised  Avith  all  the  beliefs  ;  his  mind  was  "  the  most  broken  in  and  the 
most  inured  to  metamorphosis.  "  Having  finally  settled  down  to  moral  scepti- 
cism and  pliilosophical  positivism,  he  believed  lliathe  had  no  passion  except  for 

truth.  Indeed,  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  exact  reseaixh  ;  he 
spared  nothing  in  order  to 
Ivnow  and  comprehend;  he 
had  secretaries  who  consult- 
ed and  copied  documents 
for  him  in  tlie  libraries;  he 
did  not  liesitate  to  question 
useful  witnesses  and  autli- 
ors.  Biograptiy,  historic 
milieu,  current  ideas,  philo- 
sophy, religion,  social  or 
private  intluencos — all  these 
elements  he  ana!\  sed  in  his 
attempt  to  deline  and  clas- 
sify Racine  or  Mme  de  Stael, 
Diderot  or  Franklin.  In  this 
respect  he  fulfilled  his  own 
definition  :  "  The  critic  is  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  read, 
and  who  teaches  others  to 
read  ".  Sainte-Beuve  ex- 
plaining Port-Royal  or  the 
Pleiad,  Boileau  or  La  Roche- 
foucauld, is  indeed  the  most 
intelligent  of  critics  ;  he 
only  annoys  by  an  excess  of 
detachment  and  suppleness, 
an  air  of  "  not  caring  ",  which  betrays,  willi  all  his  intelligence,  the  absence 
of  moral  grandeur  or  even  dignity. 

This  fault  becomes  exaggerated  when  he  deals  with  his  contemporaries.  In 
the  first  articles  which  he  wrote  about  the  romanticists,  he  over-praised  them, 
as  he  felt  himself  inferior  to  them  as  a  poet  or  novelist  ;  but  as  he  became 
more  independent  as  a  critic  of  their  work,  he  also  became  ill-natured.  His 
lectures  at  Liege  on  Chateaubriand,  just  after  the  death  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
adulated,  is  a  masterpiece  of  penetrating  criticism  but  an  action  of  doubtful 
decency.     Some  of  his  articles  on  Lamarliue,  Vigny,  Balzac,  are  somewhat  pal- 


SAIiNTE-HEUVE 

From  tlie  lithograph  by  Theo. 
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try;  Sainte-Bouve  emphasizes  ovory  rtolail  which  may  lower  or  make  these 
great  men  ridiculous,  and  with  an  alleclation  of  scientific  sincerity  which 
luckily  deceives  nobody. 

We  may  learn,  tlien,  from  Sainte-Beuvo  iiow  lo  peiielralc  Id  the  very  core  of 
a  subject,  how  to  dissect  a  work,  lo  ex[)lain  and  show  its  essential  character- 
istics ;  we  may  learn  from  him,  also,  liow  to  feel  beauty  and  trutli;  but  wc 
can  never  have  for  the  man  himself  more  than  a  mediocre  esteem. 


III.  —  SAINT-MARC  QIRARDIN  (1801-1873). 

Saint-Marc  trirardin  distinguished  himself  at  first,  like  Villemain,  by  his 
academic  success  (Eloge  de  Le  Sage,  Eloge  deBossuet,  etc.).  A  liberal  under  the 
Restoration,  he  contributed  to  various  newspapers  such  as  Le  Mercure  dii  dix- 
neuvieme  siecle  and  the  Revue  j'ranqaise,  and  especially  the  Journal  des  Debnls. 
In  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  the  P\iculty  of  Letters,  at  first  as  substitute  pro- 
fessor to  Guizot,  then  as  titulary  of  the  chair  of  French  poetry.  From  1834  to 
1848,  he  was  a  deputy  ;  but  he  never  interrupted  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne, 
continuing  them  until  1863. 

His  chief  works,  which  consist  of  his  public  lessons  I'evised  and  collected, 
are  :  Cours  de  litterature  draniatique  ou  De  V  Usage  des  passions  dans  le  drame 
(4  vols.,  1843),  La  Fontqine  et  les  FabuUstes  (2  vols.,  1867),  J.-J.  Rousseau,  sa 
vie  et  ses  ceuvres  (2  vols.,  posthumously  published,  with  a  preface  by  E.  Ber- 
sot,  1875).  In  other  volumes  Girardiu  collected  various  newspaper  articles, 
reports',  etc.  (1). 

Saint-Marc  Girardiu  is  a  moralist-crilic.  As  a  disciple  of  Villemain  and  con- 
temporary of  Sainte-Beuve  he  did  not  neglect  history,  but  dealt  wilii  facts  less 
than  manners  and  morals,  and  studied  biography  less  than  character  (see  es- 
pecially his  J.-J.  Rousseau).  Furtliermore,  he  liked  to  develop  his  work  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  monograph  by  considering  tlie  evolution  of  ideas,  or  of  dilTer- 
cnt  literaiy  methods  as  they  were  applierl  lo  Itie  portrayal  of  Ihe  same  senti- 
ment. Thus,  in  liis  Cours  de  lilferalure  drainati(iue,  lie  sindies  paleiiuil  love 
successively  among  the  ancients,  the  Frencli  classics  and  Ihe  romanticists,  and 
treats  in  the  same  way  of  patriotism,  of  tlie  religious  feeling,  etc.  A  critic  of 
this  kind  may  be  reproaclied  with  inclining  too  far  towards  didactic  and  moral 
leaching  ;  but  Girardiu  was  always  the  professor.  He  was  conscious  llial  lie 
addressed  tlie  public  and  especially  youth,  and  believed  it  his  duty  lo  guide 
them  to  all  tlial  is  healthy  and  lofty.  If  this  is  a  fault,  there  is  surely  none 
more  honourable. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  1133 
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IV.  —  NISARD  (1806-1888).  —  UNIVERSITY  CRITICS. 

A  conlribiilor    to   the  Jonrnnl  des  Dehats,  later  to  the  National,  Desire  Nisard 
became  in  1835  head-leclurer  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  ;   then,  in  iSU, 

professorof  Latineloquence 
at  the  College  de   France  ; 
in  1852,  professor  of  French 
eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  ill  1857  director  of  the 
Ecole  Normale.     In  1833  he 
began  to  distinguish  himself 
by  a  lively  ojjposilioa  to  ro- 
manticism ;    and  it  was   in 
that  year   he  published   in  . 
Le    National    a    celebrated 
manifesto  against  facile  lit- 
erature.    He  continued  this 
campaign  in  his  Etudes  snr 
les  poetes  latins  de  la  decaden- 
ce (2  vols.,  1834;,  a  piquant 
work  full  of  ill-nal  ured  allu- 
sions to  his  contemporaries 
(see  particularly  the  cliapter 
on  Lucain,  directed  against 
Victor  Hugo).  He  afterwards 
published  numerous  articles 
in  the   leading   reviews  on 
Fi-ench  and  foreign  literature 
Avhichhave  since  been  gath- 
ered into  several  volumes, 
and  edited  the  Collection  des 
autears  latins,  witii    French 
translations  (Didot). 
But  Nisard's  most  remarkable  work  is  his  llistoire  de  la  lilteratare  fran<;aise 
(4  vols.,  1861)  (1).     It  Avould  be  difficult  to  find  a  work  in   more   complete   op- 
position, whether  for  llieories,  method  or  style,  to  the  articles  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
While  the  latter  studied  each  writer  separately,  lending  himself  to  the  bent  of 
each  author's   mind   in  order   to   make   him    understood   and  enjoyed,   Nisard 
subjecteds  the  whole  development  of  French  literature  to   one  law.     He  thus 


isisvKi)  K\   1839 
From  the  lithograph  by  Adolphe. 


(1)  Morceauce  ehoisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  509;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1139, 
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defines  his  criticism  :  "  I  found  an  ideal  for  the  human  mind  in  books,  an 
ideal  for  the  individual  genius  of  France,  another  ideal  for  the  French  tongue; 
each  author  and  each  book  is  studied  with  respect  lo  this  triple  ideal.  Such 
as  approach  it  arc  good,  tliose  separated  from  it  are  bad.  "  ^^  hat,  then,  is 
this  ideal  ?  "  It  is  the  expression  of  universal  Irutlis  in  perfect  language,  that: 
is  to  say,  in  perfect  conformity  with  tlie  genius  of  the  country,  that  speaks  it 
and  witli  tlie  human  mind.  "  So  Nisard  considerstlie  seventeenth  century  as  the 
culminating  point,  or  rather  as  the  elevated  plateau  from  which  unequal  steps 
take  us  back  to  tlie  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century,  or  from  which  we  des- 
cend tlirough  tlie  eighteenth  century  down  to  our  own  time. — This  method 
results  in  several  faults.  First,  it  is  a  system  rather  than  a  method.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  such  and  such  a  writer,  according  as  he  belongs  or  does 
not  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  must  express  or  not  express  "  universal 
truths  in  a  definitive  style.  "  Thus,  Nisard  dismisses,  with  the  haste  of  indif- 
ference, the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century.  He  does  not  know  the 
Middle  Ages  well,  nor  does  he  wish  to  know  them  ;  and  he  never  seems  to 
suspect  that  the  ancient  French  language,  that  of  a  Chretien  de  Troves  or  of  a 
Villehardouiu,  could  be  in  itself  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  he  only  esteems  Montaigne,  and  merely  in  so  far  as 
the  Essais  foretell  Pascal  or  La  Bruyere.  As  to  Ronsard,  Nisard  only  makes 
comments  upon  Boileau's  judgment,  so  conformable  to  his  own  system,  and 
with  an  obstinacy  and  levity  which  are  inexcusable  thirty  years  after  the  works 
of  Sainte-Beuve.  Nisard  broadens  his  thesis  somewhat  with  respect  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  admits  that  with  loss  there  was  also  some  gain.  He 
succeeds  in  classing  almost  justly  men  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon  and 
Chenier. — Another  defect  of  his  book  is  the  really  too  limited  part  played  by 
history  and  social  influences.  It  is  true  that  great  writers  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  own  genius  ;  but  they  also  belong  to  their  own  time,  not  only 
like  a  number  in  a  series,  but  by  their  own  individuality. — Finally,  the  result 
of  Nisard's  system  is  that  he  adopts  a  positive,  doctoral,  imperious  tone,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  room  for  the  opinions  of  othei's.  In  reading  his  book,  the 
reader  feels  too  much  like  a  pupil  under  the  ferule  of  the  schoolmaster. 

But  what  admirable  chapters  there  are  on  Gorneille,  Racine,  Pascal,  Moliere, 
Bossuet,  in  fact,  all  the  great  wiiters  who  stand  alone,  and,  in  their  master- 
pieces at  least,  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  absolute  !  In  this  Nisard  evinces 
superior  understanding  of  those  essentially  national  qualities  ;  he  sets  up  as  a 
defender  of  tlie  works  against  any  kind  of  internal  or  external  alteration  ;  he 
is  distrustful  of  foreign  literatures  which  might  adulterate  the  French  mind. 
In  short,  lie  lacks  historical  sense  and  curiosity  ;  but  he  has  left  behind  a  last- 
ing monument,  because  he  thinks  and  teaches  others  to  think. 

Among  University  critics,  more  or  less  disciples  of  Villcmain,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Nisard,  Taine  and  Kenan,  we  should  mention  :  Constant  Martha  (1820-1895), 
Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Litter.  .  2G 
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a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  whose  Le  Poeme  de  Lacrece,  Les  Moralistes  sous 
VEmpire  romain,  and  La  Delicatesse  dans  Vart,  remain  as  finished  models  of  the 
finest  French  scholarsliip  ; — Gaston  Boissier  (1823-1906),  a  professor  at  the 
College  do  France,  a  writer  of  exact  learning  allied  Avith  charm  of  style,  author 
of  Ciceron  et  ses  amis.  La  Religion  romaine,  U Opposition  sous  les  Cesars,  etc.— 
Oct.  Greard  (1828-11)07),  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  wrote  chiefly  on 
pedagogical  questions  (Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  UEducation  des  femmes  par  les 
fenimes). 

Gaston  Paris  (1839-1903),  professor  at  llie  College  de  France,  was  for  many 
years  llie  master  of  Romance  learning.  He  Avrote  \he  Histoire poetique  de  Char- 
lemagne and  a  Histoire  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  and  collected  itdo  three 
volumes  a  few  of  his  numerous  articles  published  in  the  Journal  des  Savants. 
But  it  Avas  especially  in  his  teaching  that  he  gave  the  measure  of  his  powerful 
intellect  and  rich  ei'udilion  ;  all  the  roinanistes  ixow  in  French  and  foreign 
universities  have  been  his  disciples. 


V.  —  TAINE  (1828=1893). 

A  student  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  professor  of  philosophy,  Taine  early 
left  the  University,  where  the  boldness  of  his  ideas  brought  him  into  difficul- 
ties. In  18r>3,  he  published  his  doctorate  thesis,  which  later  he  rewrote  and 
made  into  the  chartning  and  spirited  work  entitled  La  Fontaine  et  ses  Fa- 
bles (1860)  (I).  After  Hiis  he  published  his  Essai  sar  Tite-Live  (1835)  ;  Histoire  de 
la  litterature  anglaise  (1803)  ;  Voyage  en  Italie  (186^)  ;  and  De  V hdelligence  (iSlO). 
From  1876  lo  1890  lie  published  Les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine 
(5  vols)  (2).  In  1881,  he  collected  under  the  title  Philosopliie  de  Vart,  four  stud- 
ies, the  product  of  his  lectures  at  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  had  held 
a  professorsliip  since  186.1.  His  Etudes  critiques,  Avhich  were  articles  published 
in  various  periodicals,  have  been  collected  into  three  volumes  :  Essais  (1858), 
Nouveaux  Essais  (1865),  and  Derniers  Essais  de  critique  et  d'histoire  (1894)  (3). 

Taine's  method  is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve  developed  to  its  extreme  logical  con- 
sequences under  the  influence  of  positivist  philosophy.  He  expounds  his  system 
in  the  preface  to  V Histoire  de  la  litterature  anglaise  ^863).  Literary  Avorks 
are,  from  Taine's  point  of  vicAV,  manifestations  of  the  Avay  of  thinking  and 
feeling  of  a  wbole  race  at  a  given  moment,  in  a  given  milieu.  From  this 
slandpoint  he  studies  Sliakespeare,  Milton,  Swift,  Byron,  who  are  repi'esentative 
types  of  English  genius  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteerdh  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.     In  his  doctorate  thesis  and  in  his  Essais    de  critique,  he  ap- 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  524;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1145, 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1152. 

(3)  Morceaux  clioisis,  1st  cycle,  523. 
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plios  tlie  same  iiiclliod  to  La  I'oiitaiiic,  llaciue,  Balzac,  and  Slciidhai.  EviMi 
more  than  in  the  work  of  Sainte-Beuve  this  is  the  "  natural  history  of  minds.  " 
But  Saintc-Beuve  has  very  tiul\  rcriilcd  ,ill  lli.it  is  exaggerated  in  lliis  system  : 
"  ...Between  a  fact  so  general  and  common  lo  all  as  soil  and  climate,  "  he 
says,  "  and  so  complicated  and  various  a  result  as  the  variety  of  species  and 
individuals  living  there,  llunc 
is  room  for  a  number  of  more 
special  and  more  immediate 
causes  and  forces;  and  as  long 
as  these  have  not  been  appre- 
lieuded,  nt)thinghas  been  really 
explained.  The  same  isliuiM)!' 
men  belonging  lo  the  same  cen- 
tury, that  is  to  say,  men  who 
live  in  the  same  moral  climate  : 
when  we  study  them,  one  b> 
one,  we  can  poiid  out  the  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  time  in 
winch  Ihey  were  born  and  in 
which  they  lived  ;  but  never, 
if  we  know  only  that  epoch,  or 
even  if  we  know  it  fhoroughl> 
through  its  chief  characteris- 
tics, can  we  conclude  in  ad- 
vance that  it  must  give  birtlilo 
such  and  such  a  kind  of  men, 
or  .such  and  such  a  form  of 
talent  (I).  " 

Taine  is  equally  systematic 
in  his  art  criticism.  His  lirst 
effort  is  lo  make  us  understand 
llie  connlry,  manners  and  cus- 
toms among  which  llic  arlisi  has  been  loinicd  and  has  grown,  in  order  lo 
explain  to  us  how  llie  slalues  of  a  Phidias,  the  pictures  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Reinhrandl  were  conditioned  b\  race,  time  and  milieu.  However,  and  almost 
in  spite  of  iiiniself,  Taine  is  also  preoccupied,  in  this  kind  of  criticism,  with 
a'sthelic  and  moral  influences. 

Though  too  systematic  and  too  absolute,  Taine  has  the  great  merit  of  having 
introduced  more  scientific  precision  into  literary  criticism,  which  always  has 
a  tendency  to  sink  into  dileltanlism  nv  moral   dissertation.      iMirthermore,  he 
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Frmn  a  pholograith. 


^l)  Caiiscries  dii  Lnndi.  vol.  XIII. 
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has  clothed  his  ideas  in    a   style  which,   though  somewhat   strained  and  cons- 
cious,  is  remarkable,  for  its  brilliance. 

VI.  —  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  :  FRANCISQUE  SARCEY. 

Following  Jules  Janin,  who  occupied  for  many  years  —  from  1836  to  1874 
—  the  "  rez-de-chaussee  "  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  there  were  numer- 
ous dramatic  ci'itics.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was  Francisque  Sarcey  (48"28- 
1899),  who  wrote,  from  18S9-6T,  the  dramatic  feuilleton  of  VOpiidon  nationale, 
and  from  1867-99  that  of  Le  Temps.  Some  of  his  articles  have  been  collected 
into  eight  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Quarante  ans  de  theatre. 

Sarcey  is  neither  a  dogmatic  theorist,  nor  moralist,  philosopher  or  humanist; 
he  is  rather  an  admixture  of  all  these,  for  he  does  not  lack  ideas,  sentiments, 
literary  knowledge  or  erudition.  But  he  subordinates  cverythingh  1o  a  more  gen- 
eral rule  :  he  goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  theatrical  work  ;  he  examines  it  as 
a  spectator,  in  its  proper  perspective,  and  judges  it  according  to  its  more  or 
less  clever  use  of  necessary  theatrical  conventions.  By  means  of  this  system 
Sarcey  renewed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  criticism  of  the  classical  repertory,  by 
emphasising  the  dramatic  craftsmanship  of  the  aulhors,  heretofore  too  exclu- 
sively regarded  as  psycliologists  or  moralists.  But  he  too  highly  estimated 
clever  dramatists  like  Scribe  ajnd  Sardou,  from  whom  he  demanded  nothing 
beyond  their  art  or  even  their  artifices.  He  has  given  loo  much  importance 
to  the  vaudeville,  the  melodrama  and  all  the  popular  theatrical  productions. 
Finally,  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand  such  contemporaries  as  Augier  and 
Dumas  Jlls;  and  he  was  totally  blind  to  any  contemporary  novelties  or  to 
the  beauty  of  foreign  plays. 

As  a  lecturer  Sarcey  had  charming  personal  qualities. 

VII  —  F.  BRUNETIERE  (1849-1907). 

In  1875  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  published  his  first  articles  in  tlie  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  He  remained  always  one  of  its  principal  contributors,  and  in 
time  became  its  editor.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  head-lecturer  at  the  Ecole 
normale  superieure.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  himself  a  powerful  orator 
in  his  lectures  at  the  Odeon,  especially  in  the  series  of  189"2,  which  he  collected 
under  the  title  :  Les  Epoques  du  theatre  J'ran^ais.  In  1893,  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Sorboune,  which  later  formed  tlie  two  volumes  entitled  Evolu- 
tion de  la  pohie  lyrique  au  dix-neavieme  siecle.  Meanwhile  he  also  published  : 
Le  Roman  nataraliste  (1880),  Etudes  critiques  (8  series  from  1881  to  1906),  His- 
toire  et  litterature  (3  vols.,  18iS2-1884),  U Evolution  des  genres  (1889j,  etc.  In  1898, 
his  Manuel  de  VHistoire  de  la  litteruture  fran<;aise  came  out,  which  he  announced 
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as  the  sketch  of  a  more  important  work,  and  in  fact  lie  liad  begun  to  pubUsh 
the  first  two  instalments  of  his  Hlstoire  de  la  lilleraliire  fraiK^aise  classiqiie 
(Le  Mouvemenl  de  la  Renaissance,  La  Pleiade)  when  he  died  {i). 

Brunetiere  was  primarily  a  scholar  with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  work. 
Except  the  Middle  Ages,  whieli  diil  not  allract  liini.  lu'  had  llioroughly  explored 
all  literary  sources  and  texts 
and  he  excelled  in  assimila- 
ting the  works  of  contempo- 
rary critics.    To  this  treasure 
of  learning,  Avhicli  he   dail\ 
increased,  Brunetiere  added  a 
knowledge  of   contemporary 
|)liilosophers    and     savants  : 
Darwin,     Herbert     Spencer, 
llaeckel,  SchopenliaiJer,   An- 
guste   Comle.      lie    tried    to 
apply  their  theories  to  literary 
criticism,  without  accepting 
them  altogether  from  I  lie  mo- 
ral  point    of   view,    and   ex- 
pounded his  own  theories  on 
the  "evolution  of  the  genres.'" 
A  genre — the  epic,  lyricism, 
the  novel,  elc, — is  horri,  de- 
velops, is  transformed,  dies, 
or  rather  is  merged  into  an- 
other genre,   aecortling  to  its 
milieu,  its  lime,  the  inlluen- 
ces  suirou  luting  il  ,ete.    Aparl 
from  this  main  theory,  which, 
upon  reflection,  has  perhaps 
no  other  defect  th;m   that  of 
being  self-evideiil ,  ISriineliere 
put  forth  others,  which  seem 
more  important  in  assigning 

him  Ins  place  in  nineleeutli  ceniuiy  erilleism  :  lie  gave  up  llie  seienlific  iiidlf- 
fereuee  of  a  Salnle-Beuve  nv  a  Taine.  lie  wished,  inid  though!  il  his  duly,  not 
only  to  classify  works,  hut  to  judge  Ihem.  Aeeoidiug  lo  him.  Iheie  are  good 
works  and  bad  works  ;  and  among  llie  taller,  he  ranks  I  host-  which  have  no 
other  object  than  the  petty  indivldualily  of  the  author,  or  llie  servile  repro- 
duction of  external  nature.     He  combats,  first  lu  the  name  of  morals    but   also 
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i-oin  ;i  [iliotograiih  by  Rcutliiiyer. 


(1)  This  work  has  been  continued  from  notes  left  by  Brunetiere. 
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in  the  name  of  literature,  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake.  His  greatest  admira- 
tion is  for  those  classical  writers  who  are  an  honour  to  the  human  mind  as  well 
as  to  French  genius  :  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Corneille  ;  he  likes  less,  or  even 
delests,  the  Voltaires  and  Rousseaus  ;  he  is  severe  upon  the  naturalist  novel, 
upon  dramatic  authors  who  only  seek  to  excite  laughter,  upon  dilettante  crit- 
ics, etc.  In  sliorl,  though  his  theory  of  the  evolution  of  tlie  genres  relates 
him  to  Sainte-Bcuve  and  Taine,  he  is  a  moral  critic. 

To  defend  his  ideas,  which  he  always  expressed  as  theses  or  pleas,  Brunetierc 
possessed  remarkable  oratorical  talents.  A  reader  who  has  not  heard  him,  has 
not  been  under  the  influence  of  his  strong  speech  and  his  gestures  at  once  solemn 
and  violent,  cannot  understand  his  style.  He  composes  admirably;  arranges 
his  proofs  like  a  preaclier  ;  prepares,  lorings  on  and  formulates  conclusions, 
which  form  a  deflnite  reply  to  the  objections  he  has  stated.  Less  incisive  and 
metaphorical  tlian  Taine,  he  has  more  movement  and  amplitude  (1). 

We  mast  also  mention  the  names  of  .—Alex.  Vinet  (1797-1H47),  a  moral 
critic,  very  penetrating,  and  often  very  i)r()f()iind  ; — Ernest  Renan,  whom 
we  refer  to  in  the  cliapter  on  Historians  ; — Paul  de  Saint  Victor  (1827-1881;, 
a  romanticist  critic,  in- the  most  unfavourable  sense  of  the  word,  impetuous 
and  declamatory  ; — Emile  Montegut  (18"26-1895),  who  applied  keen  intelli- 
gence to  foreign  literatures  ;  Edmond  Scherer  (1815-1889),  a  philosophical 
critic,  more  sensitive  to  ideas  tiiaii  to  art  ; — A.  de  Pontmartin  M811-1890), 
more  a  witty  journalist  than  a  critic. 


YIII.  —   CONTEMPORARIES. 

Among  contemporary  critics  we  should  also  point  out  :  M.  Anatole  France, 
better  known  now  by  his  novels  than  by  his  criticism,  but  who  contributed 
"  La  Vie  Litteraire  "  to  Le  Temps  newspaper  for  several  years.  He  is  essen- 
tially subjective  and  impressionistic  (2)  ; — M.  Rene  Doumic,  editor  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  a  favourite  lecturer,  remarkable  for  the  sureness 
and  finesse  of  liis  diagnostic,  and  for  his  concise  and  witty  style  ; — and  the 
two  "  inaitres  du  choenr,  "  Jutes  Lemaitre  and  Emile  Faguet, 

JULES  LEMAITRE  (1853-1914.)  made  his  debnt  with  some  verses,  as  a 
disciple  of  Theopliile  Gautier  and  Baudelaire,  and  published  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  his  contemporaries  in  the  Revue  bleue,  beginning  in  1883.  He  then 
became  dramatic  critic  on  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
His  articles  were  collected  into  seven  volumes  called  Conteniporains,  and  ten 
volumes  entitled  Impressions  de  theatre.     He  added   two   series   of  lectures  on 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  520  ;  Snd.  cycle,  p.  H5i. 

(2)  Morrraux  chuisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  529;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1167. 
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J.-J.  Rousseau  (1906),  Racine  (1908),  Fenelon  (1910)  and  Chateaubriand  (1911), 
which  met  with  great  success.  We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  his  plays. — 
Jules  Lemaitre  is  difficult  to  define  and  classify  ;  his  work  is  very  intelligent 
and  well  documented,  he  had  a  honor  of  (l().L!;m;il ism  wlu'llicr  in  argument  or 
style,  and  he  set  forth  liis 
ideas  and  theories  with  ap- 
parent delaehmenl  ,  as 
impressions  open  to  discus- 
sion, and  which  he  only  licld 
to  be  spontaneous  and  sin- 
cere. But  he  was  very  sure 
of  his  preferences,  of  his 
likes  and  dislikes.  Forliim, 
a  literary  work  should  be 
disinterested,  faithful,  clear, 
and  human.  He  was  a  lover 
of  the  classics,  especially 
Racine  and  Moliere,  and 
among  the  moderns,  Lamar 
tine,  Augier  and  Dumas  the 
younger.  He  detested  de- 
clamatory writers,  literary 
manufacturers,  and  all  those 
who  dealt  in  commonplaces 
or  rarities.  Thushereproaeh 
ed  Rousseau  with  haviu" 
circulated  so  many  false 
ideas,  Hugo  with  having 
abused  hisWirluosity,  such 
and  such  a  contemporary 
novelist  witli  having  ''  earn- 
ed too  much  money  "  out 
of  mediocre  books,  and  sucli 
and  such  a  "  chronicler  " 
for  having  forced  himself 
upon  the   stupidity   of  the 

public  by  his  aplomb.  However,  Lemaitre  possessed  such  an  open  ;ind  curious 
mind,  capable  of  assimilating  the  most  dissimihu-  forms  of  art,  tliat  lie 
became  vividly  interested  in  Ibsen's  plays,  and  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  under- 
stand and  explain  them. — He  did  not  handle  as  many  subjects  as  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  liked  better  to  penetrate  into  the  genius  of  writers  than  to  examine  the 
circumstances  under  w hich  they  wrote  ;  he  is  a  psychological  critic  in  the  full 
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From  a  photograph  h\  Bort 
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force  of  the  term.  And  his  style  is  superior  to  Sainte-Beuve's.  Critical  art- 
icles can  almost  always  be  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  by  more  recent 
scholarly  Avorks  ;  but  Lemaitre  gives  a  liirn  to  his  ideas  and  analyses  which  is 
so  definitive  and  Imiierious,  in  spile  of  its  elegance  and  courtesy,  that  he  is 
not  imitated,  but  lie  is  quoted  (1). 

EMILE  FAGUET  (1847-1916)  was,  like  Lemaitre,  a  student  at  the  Ecolc 
Normale  Superieure,  a  University  professor,  a  dramiilic  critic  on  the  Journal 
des  Debats  and  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux-Moiides.  He  published  stud- 
ies of  the  sixteenth,  seventeentli,  eighteenlli  and  nineteentli  ccuturies  ;  some 
Notes  sur  le  theatre  (3  vols,  a  collection  of  the  dramatic  feuilletons  of  the  news- 
paper Le  Soleil,  1880-1883;;  some  Ouestions  de  theatre  (1890-1898)  ;  studies  on 
Politiqaes  et  Moralistes  dii  dLc-iieuiiieine  siecle  (3  vols.,  189-4-1900),  etc.,  and  in 
addition  U:)  tlicse,  works  on  sociology  and  political  philosophy. 

Emilc  Faguet  presents  great  writers  from  every  point  of  view  :  tlieir  lives, 
their  moral  ideas  (especially),  tlieir  literary  ideas,  art,  style,  etc.  He  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  genius  of  Montaigne,  J. -J.  Rousseau,  Victor  Hugo, 
Mme  de  Stael,  to  piquaut  but  powerful  formulas.  Each  paragrah  is  a  frame 
iu  which  the  author  appears  in  one  of  his  essential  mental  altitudes.  Faguet's 
style  is  concise,  antitlielical  and  suggestive  in  the  higlicst  degree.  Thougli 
less  eloquent  than  Brunetiere's  and  less  elegant  than  Lemaitx'e's,  it  is  more 
animated  and  more  unexj^ccted  ;  its  restraint  often  produces  strong  effects,  and 
there  are  sudden  turns  of  expression  which  botray  tlio  contained  enthusiasm 
or  emotion  which  master  the  writer.  As  a  dramatic  critic  he  was  remarkably 
honest  and  candid,  and  his  method  was  original,  seeking  always  what  wos 
humanly  true  in  a  play,  and  estimating  it  less  by  its  merits  of  craftsmanship 
than  by  its  subject.  If  the  psychology  of  a  character  was  incomplete,  he  called 
the  author's  attention  to  the  elements  wliich  were  lacking.  On  the  other  hand, 
like  Sarcey  and  Lemaitre,  he  liked  to  discuss  tlie  classic  plays,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  a  series  of  feuilletons  about  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  etc.,  wliich 
will  always  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  incisive  and  sensible  of  their 
kind  (1). 

In  his  later  Avorks  (on  Nietzsche,  Platon,  Le  Socialisme,  etc.),  Faguet  inclined 
more  to  the  treatment  of  moral  and  sociological  questions,  bringing  as  much 
intelligence  and  broadmindedness  to  these  subjects  as  to  literary  criticism. 

IX.  —  SCIENTIFIC   WRITERS. 

In  a  history  of  French  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  important 
place  must    be    given   to   scientihc    authors  ;  but   Ave  shall  only  refer  to  those 

(t)  Moiceaux  choisi^,  2ncl  cycle.  ]i.  1176. 

(2)  Morceaitx  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  bS'i ;  and  cycle,  p.  1169. 
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whose  style  is  truly  original,  and  wlio  will  always  deserve  to  be  I'ead,  less  for 
having  explained  individual  discoveries  in  dclinitive  language,  Ihan  for  having 
written  of  science  in  general,  or  of  its  intluence  upon  themselves  :  in  short,  we 
shall  only  deal  with  those 
who^wcre  philosophers  or 
poets. 

CUVIER  (1769-1882) 
founded   paheonlology  .nid 

eonii)araliv('  an;il()ni> .  His 
nielhod  is  cliielly  set  forlli 
in  iiis  Dlsconrs  sur  les  revo- 
lafions  de  la  surface  du  rjlobe, 
whicli  serves  as  a  Preface 
lo  I  hi'  seven  volumes  of  liis 
liecherches  sur  les  ossements 
fossiles  (181-2-18-22).  His  style 
is  well-poised,  ample,  and 
aniinaled  and  sustained  Ijv 
a  truly  grandiose  scienlilic 
imagi nation.  We  liave  al- 
ready said  lliat  Cuvier,  when 
replying  in  the  French  Aca- 
demy lo  I  lie  discourse  deliv- 
ered at  the  reception  of 
Lamarline,  made  a  defini- 
tive analysis  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Meditations. 


GEORGES    CUVIER 


From  the  portrait  painted  by  Frangois  Vincent  (1748-1816) 
and  engraved  by  Miger. 


AMPERE  (1775-1836); 
gifted  witli  an  exquisite  sen- 
sibility   and    a    prodigious 

intelligence,  has  left  admirable  scientific  works,  Ihe  chief  of  which — from 
tlie  point  of  \i('\v  we  have  indicated — is  his  Essai  sur  la  philosophie  des 
sciences  (1834-1841).  After  his  death,  his  Journal  el  Correspondance  was  publish- 
ed, which  revealed  all  Ihe  spiritual  delicacy  of  Ihe  man,  and  by  its  freshness 
and  sincerity  otfered  a  restful  contrast  lo  so  many  literary  letters. 


AR  AGO  (1786-18o3)  is  another  of  those  savanls  whose  character  (very  dilTer- 
ent,  however,  from  Ampere's),  is  equal  to  their  intelligence.  He  was  as  admir- 
able as  a  professor  as  he  was  distinguished  as  a  writer.  His  lectures  at  the 
Observaloire    were   celebrated,    and    the   Bioyraphies   which    he    wrote    iu    his 
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capacity     as     perpetual    secretary    to    the    French     Academy    still    serve    as 
models.     During  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  played  'a  noble   and  disinterested 

role  along  with  Lamartinc. 

CLAUDE     BERNARD 

(1813-1878)  Avas  professor  at 
the  College  de  France,  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  Mu- 
seum, and  in  1865  publislied 
his  Introduction  a  la  Mede- 
cine  experimentale,  the  most 
important  scientific  and 
philosophical  work  of  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  method  he 
exposes  in  this  work  may 
be  applied  to  history  and 
criticism  as  Avell  as  to  the 
experimental  sciences  (1). 

PASTEUR  (1822-1895). 
—  Everyone  knows  the  works 
of  Pasteur,  so  fine  in  them- 
selves, and  so  fruitful  of 
magnificent  results  in  the 
hands  of  his  disciples  and 
continuators.  Pasteur  was 
also  a  very  remarkable  wri- 
ter. He  presents  his  discov 
cries,  or  scientific  ideas, 
in  his  reports,  and  discour- 
ses in  a  clear,  methodical, 
simple  and  dispassionate 
style.  His  letters  are  especially  fascinating,  and  seem  to  be  written  by  a  man 
to  whom  noticing  is  unknown,  wlio  knows  how  to  be  a  son,  a  friend,  a  husband 
or  a  father,  and  uses  none  of  those  ready-made  phrases  so  easily  substituted, 
even  by  the  most  sincere  persons,  for  a  direct  transcription  of  emotion.  No 
praise  is  too  great  for  his  Oraison  funebre  de  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  beside  which 
all  eulogies  of  this  kind  seem  conventional  and  cold  (2). 

Jt  is  in  reading  so  many  pages,  calm,  naive,  profound,  and  sublime,  written 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  US2. 

(2)  Morceaux  choiais,  2n(l  cycle,  p.  1180. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Nadar. 
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by  savants  who  had  never  learned  to  "  w  rile",  but  who  transmitted  directly,  with 
no  thought  except  for  truth  and  precision,  (heir  discoveries,  feelings,  or 
dreams,  that  we  realize  the  absurdity  of  "  literary  methods.  "  The  pure 
source  from  which  sprang  the  style  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Pasteur,  was  the  necessity 
to  know,  to  understand,  to  feel,  and  to  be  irresistibly  forced  to  communicate 
to  other  men  their  convictions  and  their  emotions. 
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CHAPTER  Ylll. 


HISTORY     IN     THE     NINETEENTH     CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

r  In  the  nineteentli  centurv,  history  was  renewed  by  three  influences  :  the 
Revolution,  scientific  progress,  and  romanticism. 

2"  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT.  — Most  of  tlie  historians  wiio  wrote  during  the 
Restoration  went  into  pohtics  after  i83o;  tlie  Revolution  of  July  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  liberal  theories,  and  created  a  new  enthusiasm  in  history; — after  i85o, 
history  tended  more  and  more  to  be  a  disinterested  science. 

3"  AUQUSTIN  THIERRY  (lyqS-iSSG)  began  as  an  opposition  journalist,  and 
unfolded,  as  an  argument  for  liberal  politics,  his  theory  of  racial  struggle  ;  he 
developed  his  ideas  in  VHistoire  'de  la  conquete  de  I'Angleterre  par  les 
Normands  (t825),  and  in  his  Histoire  du  Tiers  Eiat.  He  became  less  sys- 
tematic and  more  picturesque  in  his  Recits  des  temps  merovingiens  ( 1 833-40). 
—  DE  BARANTE  {\-jH2-\H66)  limited  himself  to  summing  up  the  old  chronicles 
in  an  exact  and  vivid  narrative,  in  his  Histoire  des  dues  de Bourgogne  (1826). 

4"  QUIZOT  (1787-1874),  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  became  minister  after 
i83o,  and  did  not  give  up  politics  until  i85i. — A  philosopher  in  the  domain  of 
history,  and  a  disciple  of  Montesquieu,  he  studied  the  laws  of  European  civil- 
isation, in  which  he  brought  to  light  the  Roman,  German  and  Christian  elements 
(Histoire  de  la  civilisation,  1828-30;  JSeroIution  d'Angleterre,  1826). 

5"  THIERS  (1797-1877)  launched  into  politics  in  i83o.  An  accurate  and  highly 
intelligent  historian,  very  well  informed  and  clear,  he  wrote    VHistoire  de  la 
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Revolution  franc^aise  (1823-27  ,  1  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire 
(1845-1863.— M/GiV£T  (1796-1884),  devoted  himself  to  limited  subjects,  which  he 
treated  exhaustively  (Marie  Stuart,  i85i  ;  Charles-Quint,   1854), 

6"  MICHELET  (1798-1874^  after  a  hard-working  youth,  became  director  of  the 
historical  archives,  and  professor  at  the  College  de  France.  Between  1833-1844, 
he  wrote  the  first  Six  volumes  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  in  which  his  quali- 
ties as  a  savant  and  poet  are  harmoniously  combined.  After  1848,  influenced 
bv  events  and  persecuted  by  the  imperial  government,  he  became  more  excited 
and  his  Histoire  lost  its  scientific  qualities.  According  to  Michelet,  history  is 
the  complete  resurrection  of  the  past.     His  style  is  romantic. 

r   AFTER  MICHELET    came   HENRI    MARTIN,    TAINE,    FUSTEL  DE  COU- 

LANGES,   RENAN,  V.  DURUY . 


INFLUENCES. 


T  (he  beginning-  of   the   nineteenth   century,  history  was 
revived  and  transformed  by  various  influences  : 

1 "  The  Revolution  marked  the  end  of  a  regiine  and 
of  a  society,  and  gave  perspective  to  all  previous  his 
tory.  This  violent  break  with  tlie  past  had  remote 
causes  :  it  was  a  consequence  and  a  result.  People 
would  naturally  be  led  to  study  and  criticise  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  monarchical  France.  It  was  early 
])('rc('ived  that  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  laws, 
ex])lain  facts  ;  and  that  the  movements,  which  produce 
ciU(l(li'ii  and  noisy  catastrophes  on  the  surface,  are 
llicinsclvcs  jModuced  by  slow  and  mysterious  forces 
underneath.  Attention  was  therefore  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  "  underside  of  history  ".  The  people,  the 
bourgeoisie,  municipal  and  private  life,  memoirs, 
letters,  dociuncnls  both  financial  and  administrative,  and  a  whole  mass  of  "infi- 
nitely small  things  "  were  to  be  collected  and  subjected  to  "  critical  reactions.  " 
For  it  was  necessary  to  explain  once  more  how  tlie  Revolution  had  been  possible. 
This  explains  why  we  shall  sec  certain  historians  beginning  by  liberal  politics, 
and  disclosing  liieir  historical  theories  in  polemical  arguments, — such  as 
Augustin  Thierry,  — while  others  pass  from  history  to  politics,  or  carry  on 
Ijotli  together,  such  as  Guizot  and  Thiers. 

"2"  Scientific  Progress.  —  This   must  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view. 
a)  Since  the  lime  of  Bayle  andlFontenelli'  the  Frencb  mind  had  more  and  more 
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abandoned  metaphysics  and  speculative  science  for  positive  science.  Natural 
history,  pliysics,  chemistry,  historical  jurisprudence,  religious  exegesis,  etc.,  had 
become  Ihc  objects  of  curiosity  and  study.    Doublless,  Utopians  like  Jean-Jacques 

Rousseau  were  to 
have  a  preponde- 
rant and  disastrous 
influence  upon  the 
Revolution,  but  by 
accident  only.  The 
positive  and  scien- 
tific spirit  was  to- 
Iriumph  in  the 
State,  in  philosophy 
and  criticism,  and 
history  must  gain 
in  consequence.  — 
b)  But  history  was 
to  profit  especially 
by  progress  which 
touched  it  more 
nearly,  namely,  ar- 
cha3logical  and  phi- 
lological discover- 
ies, the  creation  of 
certain  museums, 
the  publication  of 
great  collections  of 
historical  and  pal- 
eographical  docu- 
ments (in  which  the 
admirable  work  of 
the  Benedictines 
was  continued). 
Already,  the  discov- 
eries at  Pompeii 
(begun  in  1748,  but 
the  most  important 
excavations  were  not  made  until  1807-1815,  under  the  reign  of  Murat  at 
Naples),  the  works  of  Ghoiseul-Gouffier  on  Troy,  those  of  the  Count  de 
Caylus,  had  inspired  the  researches  of  architects,  artists  and  historians. 
The  museum  of  French  monuments,  crcalcd  by  the  Convention,  estab- 
lished  ill     tlie   cloister  of    the   Petits-Augustins,    and   directed    by  Alexandre 


THE    COLOSSI    OF    MEMMON 

From  a  drawing  by  Gerome. 

The  Frencli  Expedition  in  Egypt  in  1799,  everybody  knows,  was  tlie 
origin  of  tlie  great  archaaological  discoveries,  and  of  the  first  pro- 
gress of  Egyptology. 
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Lenoir,  collected  fragments  of  French  chuteaux:  and  chnrches.  Under  tlie  lies- 
toralion  the  governmenl  founded  the  Ecole  des  chartes,  established  museums 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  Egyptology  at  the  Louvre;  Champollion,  in  1822, 
deciphered  the  meaning  of  hieroglypiiics  ;  and  Anquetil-Duperron,  Abel  Renuisat, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  Burnouf  brouglit  Asiatic  research  to  a  high  degree  of 
development.  Under  Louis-Philippe  this  movement  made  a  st ill fnrtlier advance, 
and  the  Commission  for  Historic  Monuments  (Guizot,  Salvandy,  Vitct  and  Me- 
rimee)  was  permanently  appoiided  to  guard  tlie  riches  of  t'rench  national 
arcliitecture.  The  School  of  Alliens  was  founded,  and  tlie  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  (begun  in  17!)o)  was  reorganised.  Provincial  academies  began  to 
rival  one  anotlier  in  arclueological  activity,  and  published  many  memoirs. 
.M(Mnwliil(%  tlie  collection  ot  docunienis  eonlinned  under  llie  guidance  of 
[)ii\,il<'  or  official  directors,  and  special  ie\iews  published  works  devoted  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  tiu;  Orient  and  antiquity,  etc.  (I ). 

3"  A  tliird  influence  was  exerted  upon  history,  wlilcli  cuniplelcd  and  to  a 
certain  degree  contradicted  the  two  preceding  ones,  namely,  romanticism. 
Uonianticism,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  creative  imagination,  I  lie  research  and 
divination  of  local  colour,  is  an  aid  to  learning,  and  vitalises  criticism,  (jlia- 
teaubriand,  Mnic  de  Stael  and  Sir  \Valter  ScotI  exerted  a  deep  and  useful 
influence  upon  liarante,  A.  Thierry,  Michelet  and  Thiers  himself.  Hut  roman- 
ticism also  includes  artistic  fancy  and  social  Utopia,  and  tends  to  the  declama- 
tory. In  this  respect  its  powerful  influence  was  huiiful  to  some  historians  ; 
and  while,  for  instance,  Augnstin  Thierry  freed  his  work  more  and  more  from 
the  faults  of  romanticism,  a  Michelet  or  a  Quinet  continued  to  lose  his  sense 
of  reality  in  a  stale  of  exaltation. 


II.  —  GENERAL    DEVELOPMENT. 


Before  studying  indiviihially  the  principal  historians  of  this  epoch,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  present  them  and  their  works  in  a  general  survey.  The  great  histor- 
ic events— the  Restoration,  1830,  1848  and  1870— had  a  very  serious  elfect- 
upon  their  minds  and  methods. 

Under  the  Restoration. — (ihateauliriand  was  the  first  to  evpound  his  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  anil  the  Midille  Ages  in  his  Genie  (1802;,  and  to  produce 
some  models  of  historical  writing  which  were  both  based  upon  documents  and 
were  picturesque,  in  a  fewpassages  in  the  iWru'/y/vs  (1809 1.  Now,  it  musi  not  be  over- 

(1)  The  Introduction  of  the  Extraitsdas  hhtoricns  fmnoais  by  G.  Jcluan  (Hachotlc).     For    fur 
tlicr  details   we  refer  the  student  lo  this  excellent  work,  a  model  of  precision  and   method. 
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From  a  composition  by   Evariste   Fragonard  (1780-1850) 

lithographed  by  Engelmann,  taken  from  the  Voyage  pittoresque  et  romantique  cu  France. 

by  Taylor  and  Cayeux,  published  from  1820  to  1863. 
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looked  lluil  these  works  were  enlliusiaslically  read  by  A.  Tluerij  (boni 
ia  1795)  (1),  by  Thiers  (born  in  1797)  and  by  Michelet  (bora  ia  1798).  None  of 
these  young  men,  aor  Guizot  (bora  ia  1787),  aor  Mignet  (179G),  had  seen 
the  Revolation  ;  they  reached  maturity  duriag  tlie  great  laiperial  epoch,  and 
especially  at  tlie  moaieat  whca  the  llestoration  gave  France  her  r'arliaaicnlary 
regime  aad  coaiparalivc  lieedoai  lo  liu^  press.  So  maay  terrible  aad  graad- 
iose  eveats,  happeaiag  wlliiia  a  period  oT  lliirl\  >ears,  were  well  ciilculaled 
to  ripea  thought  aad  rouse  iaiagiaalioa.  ()ii  llie  olhci-  h:md,  p(ililic>  I'ascia- 
ated  them  all.  (Jui/ot,  ia  his  Sorl)oiaic  leclures,  could  aol  li('l|)  ix'ing  ob- 
sessed, ia  spite  of  liiniseli',  by  coiUempoi'ary  I'^icach  iiisloix  ulicii  he  dealt 
with  the  Eaglish  revolidions  or  w  lib  Kiiropcaa  (■ivi!isatii>n.  ThicrrN  aiadc  [ills 
debut  in  1817  as  a  liberal  Jonruaiisl,  with  his  aillclcs  apropos  of  hisloiicai 
works  ia  the  C'e/ise«r  e«rop(^e/i.  II  was  ia  Ibese  articles  Ilia!  lie  propoinidcd 
his  theory  of  tlie  races,  aad  that  lie  published  (ia  May,  IS^O)  his  Ilisloire  veri- 
table de  Jacques  Bonhomine.  Thcu  iii  .lul>,  1820,  he  began  his  Lellres  sur  I'liis- 
ioire  de  France  u\  the  Courrier  franrais.  Meaawhile,  Guizot  published,  in  18'i3, 
his  Esaais  sar  Tliisioire  de  France,  aad  in  the  saaie  year,  Thiers  undertook  his 
Ilistoire  de  la  Revolution  fran(;aise  (18"23-1827).  Thougli  politics  inspired  cei- 
taia  works,  romaidicism  influeaced  otliers  ia  their  laste  for  picturesque  detail 
aad  local  colour,  as  ia  Ihe  Ilisloire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne,  by  de  Baraale  (^18!2ij. 
Bat  it  was  still  theory  which  predominated  ia  Thierry's  Ilisloire  de  la  conqnete 
de  TAnglelerre  [)ar  les  Norlands  (18"25j,  aad  in  La  Rcvuliilion  (rAngleterre  (JH^K^) 
and  La  Civilisation  en  Europe  (18:28)  by  (liiizol. 

Under  Louis-Philippe. — The  period  between  1830  and  l(Si8  was  especially 
productive,  though  |)olitics  had  drawn  the  attention  of  (lui/ol  from  his  woiks, 
and,  until  1845,  that  of  Thiers  also.  But  Augustin  ThieiiN,  who  saw,  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  triunrph  of  his  tlieoiies,  and  who  became  less  combative 
aad  more  of  an  artist,  was  to  publish  from  1833  lo  18-40  his  Recils  des  temps 
merovinyiens  ;  Tocqueville  was  to  |)ub!ish  in  1830  the  lirst  part  of  his  Deino- 
cratie  en  Amerique ;  Henri  Martin  lo  begin  his  Ilisloire  des  Roinains  (1843;,  aad 
Thiers  Le  Consalat  el  VEnipire  (184S)  ;  Lauiarline,  in  1847,  his  poetic  Ilisloire 
des  Gir(jndins  :  and  Quinet,  in  1848,  his  Revolutions  d'ltulie.  But,  above  every- 
thing, in  the  light  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  seemed  to  conciliate  all 
j)arties  and  hnally  realise'ihe  hojx's  of  1789,  Michelet  "  jierceived  France"  (1)  ; 
he  published,  froai  1833-1844,  Ihe  lirst  six  volumes  of  his  Ilistoire  de  France 
and,  from  1847-1833,  his  Ilistoire  de  la  Revolution. 

After  1848. — 1848  was  again    a    climacteric    tlate    in    the    evolution    of    these 
gieal   minds  who   at    once  became   over-exciled,    but    who    were    dispersed    or 

(1)  See  the  Preface  des  Recils  meroringieiis. 

(2)  Preface  of  1869. 
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beaten  by  the  coup  d'Etat  of  1851  and  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  Mean- 
while— with  the  exception  of  Michelet,  who,  while  continuing  his  Histoire  de 
France  from  1855  to  1867,  lost  more  and  more  his  sense  of  rcaUty  and  pro- 
portion—historians made  some  progress  with  respect  to  impartiality,  erudition 
and  method.  Mignet  published  his  Charles-Quint  in  1834  ;  Camille  Rousset  his 
Histoire  de  Louvois  in  1861  ;  Tocqueville,  UAncien  Regime  et  la  Revolution 
in  1856.  But  the  most  striking  event  was  the  appearance  of  three  new  hislor- 
ians  who,  each  in  his  own  manner,  renewed  a  genre  which  seemed  to  have 
already  produced  its  finest  fruits  :  Renan  began  his  Histoire  des  origines  du 
cliristianisme  in  1863  ;  Taine  his  Histoire  de  la  liiterature  anglaise  in  the  same 
year  ;  and,  most  eminent  of  all,  (he  writer  in  Avhom  the  modern  scienlific 
spirit  is  incarnated  wilh  grandiose  simplicity,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  wrote 
in  1864  La  Cite  aniujue,  which  was  followed  in  1874  by  his  Institutions politiqiies 
de  Vancienne  France.  In  this  same  year  Taine  began  his  Origines  de  la  France 
conteinporaine. 

It  is  cuslomary  to  classify  nineleenlli  century  historians  in  schools.  We  be- 
lieve, wilh  M.  F.  Hemon  (1)  that  ibis  classification  is  unprofitable  ;  nor  shall 
we  adopt  the  much  ])roader  plan  which  he  proposes.  Literary  history  should 
diU'erentiate  rather  than  classify  and  we  shall  choose,  therefore,  the  chronolog- 
ical order  preferred  by  M.  G.  Jullian  in  speaking  of  each  historian  separate- 
ly. 

Ill  —  AUQUSTIN  THIERRY  (1795-1856). 

Biography. — Auguslin  Thierry  entered  the  Ecole  normale  in  1811.  He  left  the 
University  in  1815  lo  become  secretary  to  Saint-Simon,  celebrated  for  his  eco- 
nomics and  social  utopia.  But  he  soon  left  this  man  of  cloudy  intelligence,  so 
iiomill-assorted  with  his  own  qualities  of  precisiouandvigour.  Inl817hecom- 
incnced  to  contribute  to  the  Censeur  europeen  some  articles  which,  rewritten 
later  on,  formed  a  notable  part  of  his  volume  entitled  Dix  ans  d'etudes  histo- 
riques  (1834).  To  Ihe  Courrier  Fram^ais  he  contributed  ten  Lettres  sur  Vhistoire 
de  France,  collected  in  a  volume  in  1827  and  followed  by  fifteen  others  (2). 
L'Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  VAngleterre  par  les  Normands  appeared  in  1825,  in 
four  volumes.  It  was  then  that  Thierry  became  blind.  The  courageous  resig- 
nation with  which  he  submitted  lo  Ihis  infirmity  is  welbknown.  He 
continued,  wilh  the  help  of  his  wife  and  his  secretaries,  lo  examine  his  docu- 
ments and  to  write,  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  his  work  was  useful  to 
his    country,     lie    says,    in    the   preface   to   his   Dix  ans  d'etudes   txisloriques  : 

(1)  V.  Hkmon,  Cours  de  Utteraticre,  XVI ;  L'Hisloirc  an  dix-neuvieme  sieclc,  p.  b,  Delagrave. 

(2)  Revue   d'histoirc  Ulldraire,  Augnslin  Thierry  jou>naUste,  by   Gh.-M.  Des  Granges  (April- 
May,  1906). 
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"  ..Thai  is  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  shall  yd  do.  If  1  had  to  begin  all 
over  again,  I  should  again  choose  the  road  which  has  led  me  where  I  now  am. 
Blind  and  sufTcring  without  hope  and  almost  without  cessation,  I  am  able  to 
give  testimony,  the  truth  of  which,  because  given  by  me,  will  not  be  sus- 
pected :  in  this  world  there  is  something  which  is  Avorlli  more  than  material 
enjoyment,  more  than  for- 
tune, more  than  health  '  "^ 
itself  :  it  is  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  "  Under  these 
conditions  he  prepared  and 
published  his  Becits  des 
temps  merovingiens  (1833- 
1840).  After  his  Considera- 
tions Siir  riiistoire  de  France 
(1840)  he  occupied  himself 
in  gathering  documents  on 
mediaeval  townships  for  the 
collection  edited  by  Guizot ; 
and  from  these  he  wrote  his 
Essai  siir  la  formation  et  les 
progres  de  Vhistoire  da  tiers 
Hat. 

His  Theories. — In  order 
to  understand  Auguslin 
Thierry  we  must  first  speak 
of  him  as  a  theorist  Avho 
sought,  in  historical  docu- 
ments, arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  liberal  ideas,  and 
developed,  almost  into  a  sys- 
tem, a  disputable  thesis:  viz. 
the    persistant  antagonism 

between  tlie  conquering  I'ace  and  tliat  wliicli  has  been  conquered.  Tliis  thesis, 
Set  forth  in  liis  articles  in  the  Censenr  earupeen  and  llie  Coarrier  JYan<^ais,  in 
its  application  to  the  Frank  of  (jermanic  race  developing  into  an  aristocrat, 
and  the  Gallo-roman  developing  into  a  bourgeois,  he  develops  with  ease  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  I'Angleterre  ;  where,  in  fact,  the  struggle  between 
the  Welsh,  Saxon  and  Norman  races,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  was  evident  and  convincing.  Also,  his  interest  was  predominant 
in  I  lie  history  of  the  Third  Estate  which,  according  to  him,  by  its 
iinderstandinu'     willi     rovallN,    down      to   tlic      seventcrntli   ciMitnrv,  had     made 
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From  the  lithograpli  by  Emile  Lassalle. 
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France  and  prepared  modern  liberty.  Even  in  his  Recits  des  temps 
merovingiens,  what  most  interests  him,  in  reality,  is  the  antagonism  between 
races.  To  be  just  to  Thierry  it  should  be  added  that  his  thesis  gradually 
became  less  absolute  (1). 

His  Criticism. — On  the  other  hand,  what  was  Thierry's  value  as  a  critic? 
We  should  not  ask  of  him  the  scientific  sureness  of  Fustel  de  Goulanges;  but 
he  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  original  documents,  and  he  is 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  excessive  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  re- 
proached for  having  too  good-naturedly  accepted  the  traditions  and  anecdotes 
in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  in  the  works  of  Gregoire  de  Tours,  Fortunatus,  etc.,  and 
of  having  too  readily  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  old  national  Saxon 
songs,  etc.  Tliis  lack  of  criticalness  mars  his  works  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  in  an  age  when  everybody  is  so  scrupulous  concei-ning  the  authen- 
ticity of  sources. 

Literary  value. — But,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  Thierry's  work  is  of 
the  first  order.  II  lias  llie  best  qualities  of  romanticism.  Its  narrative  style 
is  both  simple  and  dramatic,  impassioned  and  precise.  Everything  is  living 
and  highly  coloured,  without  any  exaggeration.  Thierry  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  artist,  whose  honest  and  vigorous  art  will  pei'haps  outlive  that 
of  Michelet  (2j. 

IV.  —  DE  BARANTE  (1782-1866). 

Of  all  those  who  wrote  narrative  history,  simultaneously  with  Thierry,  deBarante 
is  the  most  illustrious.  He  published  between  1824-26  his  Histoire  des  dues  de 
Bourgogne.  In  his  Preface  de  Ba'rante  explains  that  his  object  was  to  compose 
from  naive  chronicles  and  original  documents  "  a  coherent,  complete,  exact 
narration,  borrowing  from  them  the  interest  whicli  animates  them,  and  sujd- 
plying  whatever  they  lacked.  "  He  says  :  "  1  have  not,  thei'efore,  added  any 
reflection,  any  judgment  of  my  own  upon  the  events  I  relate.  "  As  a  motto  he 
uses  this  definition  of  history  by  Quintilian  :  Scribitur  ad  narrandam,  non  ad 
probanduin.  So,  while  Thierry's  history,  though  narrative,  contains  a  system, 
de  Barante's  is  only  a  narrative,  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  author  elTaces  him- 
self absolutely.  De  Barante  should  be  praised  for  liaving  chosen  the  best  doc- 
uments :  Froissart,  the  monks  of  Saint-Denis,  the  chroniclers  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  for  having  drawn  from  them  a  new  chronicle,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting to  I'cad.     But  this  manner  of  writing  history  is  too  neutral  ;  neither  a 

(1)  Cf   C.  JuLi.iAN,  Inlrodiiction,  pp.  i,vi-lvii. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  46S  ;  2nd.  cycle,  p.  1189. 
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philosoplior,  politician,   moralist,   or  a  savant,   dc  Barante  abdicates   all  the 
rights  of  the  true  historian, 


QUIZOT  (1787-1874.) 


Biography.— Born  at  Nimes,  ola  PiolcslanI  laniily,  Francois  Guizotwas  educa- 
ted at  Geneva,  and  came  to  Pa- 
ris to  study  lawin  1805.  Hebe- 
pan  by  writing  articles,  partly 
literary,  philosophical  or  his" 
torical,  in  various  newsjDa- 
pers,  among  others  the  Publi- 
ciste,  edited  by  Suard.  It  was 
then  that  he  met  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meulan,  whom  he 
married  in  1812.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  subs- 
titute professor  for  Lacretelle 
at  the  Sorboinie.  In  1814  he 
became  general  secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  then  Counsellor  of  State. 
After  the  fall  of  Decazes  in 
1820,  he  returned  to  his  Sor- 
bonne  professorship,  and  ma- 
de a  study  of  the  institutions 
of  1' ranee ;  these  lectures  were 
interrupted  in  1822,  and  only 
resumed  in  1828  under  the 
Marlignac  ministry.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  interrupt- 
ed liini  again,  and  made 
him  a  politician.  We  shall 
speak  elsewhere  (1)  of  his  ca- 
reer as  an  orator  and  ininislci-.  His  tiiief  worlvs,  drawn  largely  from  his  Sor- 
bonne  lectures,  are  Histoire  du  (jonveriiemeitt  rcpresentatij  (1822),  Essais  sur 
I'histoire  de  France  (1823),  flistoire  de  la  Revolalion  d' Angleterre  (which  appeared 
in  three  instalments  from  1826  to  1856),  Histoire  de  la  civilisalion  en  'Europe  et 
en  France  depais  la  chute  de  iEmpire  romiin  (1828-30)  \Washington  (1841),  Me- 
inoircs  ponr  servir  a  V histoire  de  mon  temps  (1858-1808;. 
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From  the  portrait  piinted  by  Paul  Delaroche   (1797-1856), 
engraved  by  Laugier. 


(1)  Cf.  p.  839. 
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His  Method. — Guizot,  as  a  disciple  of  Montesquieu,  and  a  liberal  of  the 
ecole  doctrinaire,  began  by  studying  parliamentary  institutions,  particularly 
those  of  England.  Then  he  applied  himself  to  a  search  for  the  general  Laws 
and  directing  principles  of  civilisation,  in  order  to  follow  tlie  development  of 
the  riglils  of  citizens  in  society.  He  sets  forth  three  elements  in  civiUsntion 
in  France  :  the  Roman  element,  Avhich  explains  the  principle  of  authority  and 
administrative  organisation  ;  the  Germanic  element,  wliich  is  that  of  indivi- 
dualism and  independence  ;  and  the  Christian  element,  synonymous  witli 
equality  and  association.  From  the  struggle,  combination  and  fusion  of  these 
three  elements  modern  civilisation  Avas  formed.  Guizot  is,  then,  a  philosoph- 
ical historian,  one  who  probes  the  spirit  of  institutions,  and  who  bases  liis 
work  upon  an  exact  and  learned  study  of  documents  ;  with  him,  as  with  Mon- 
tesquieu, analysis  precedes  synthesis.  Nobody  was  less  of  a  Utopian  liian  this 
theorist  upon  civilisation. 

His  Style. — Perhaps  Guizot  neglects  too  much  the  picturesque  and  vivid 
portrayal  of  men  and  facts  ;  he  is  vohuitarily  sententious,  and  is  indifferent  as 
to  whether  he  pleases  or  not.  Nevertheless,  his  Revolution  d'Angleterre  is  full 
of  scenes  and  literary  portraits  (Proces  de  Strafford,  Cromwell  et  le  Parlenient, 
Mart  de  Cromwell)  ;  and  he  sometimes  draws  oraloiical  parallels  :  namely 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  {Histoire  de  la  civilisation,  vol.  11,  20th  lesson)  ;  — 
Cromwell,  William  III  and  Washington  (Conclusion  da  discours  sur  Vkistoire  de 
la  Revolution  d'Angleterre).  He  is  saved  from  an  efl'ect  of  coldness  by  his  faith 
in  religion  and  in  liberalism,  and  by  the  deep  though  restrained  ardour  with 
which  he  pleads  for  his  ideas  (1). 

VI.   —  THIERS   (1797-1877).   —  MIQNET  (1796-1884). 

Biography. — A  dolphe  Thiers  wash  orn  at  Marseilles  ;hisgrandmother,  a  member 
of  the  Santi  Lomaca  family,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  was  a  sister  of 
Andre  Chenier's  mother.  If  ever  the  theory  as  to  the  influence  of  heicdily 
and  surroundings  received  a  check,  it  was  in  the  person  of  this  historian 
willioutpoetry,  and  this  politician  wioicNormand  than  Marseillais.  After  study- 
ing law  at  Aix,  Thiers  went  to  Paris  in  1821,  contributed  some  critical  ar- 
ticles on  art  to  the  Globe  and  to  the  Constitutionnel,  and  worked  on  L'Histoire 
de  la  Revolution,  which  had  been  begun  by  Felix  Bodin  in  1823.  The  ten  volumes 
of  this  important  work  —  the  first  in  which  the  chief  recent  events  had 
been  treated  in  their  entirety  and  without  party  spirit — appeared  fi-om  4823 
to  1827.  Thiers,  in  association  with  Mignet  and  A.  Carrel,  founded  Le  Na- 
tional ;  and  the  revolution  of  4830  launched  him    also  into   politics.     Leaving 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  475  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1200. 
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the  minislry  in   1843,  he  uiulortook  Lllisloire  du  Consulat  el  de  VEinpire,  the 
twenty  volumes  of  which  were  publislicd  from  '184o  to  48G3. 

His  Method. — Thiers  brought  to  his  historical  work  qualities  of  exactitude, 
honesty  aiut  intelligence  which,  Avithout  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  Guizot 
and  Michelet,  assure  him  an  eminent  position.  First,  he  strengthenetl  liis 
work  marvellously  well  with  documents.  The  archives  of  the  departments  of 
the  Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Finance,  were  freely  at  his 
service  ;  and  from  tliem  he  obtained — especially  for  his  second  work — lecluucal 
information  of  which  he  made  methodical  use.  Furthermore,  he  visited  the 
scenes  where  the  most  important  events  had  taken  place  ;  he  saw  the  battle- 
fields of  the  republican  and  Imperial  armies,  and  he  made  their  topography 
clear,  not  in  the  manner  of  a  poet  like  Michelet  describing  Provence,  but  as  a 
learned  and  conscientious  geographer.  He  deals  at  the  same  time  with  both 
inlernal  and  external  history.  As  a  politician,  he  follows  the  correlation  of 
financial,  diplomatic  and  commercial  affairs  with  tliose  great  deeds  which  usu- 
ally are  alorie  in  drawing  universal  attention.  All  these  diverse  elements  Thiers 
submitted  to  his  intelligence,  for,  according  to  him,  intelligence  is  the  master 
qualify  of  the  historian  (preface  fo  his  Consulat  el  VEinpire,  vol.  XII)  :  the 
intelligence  seeks,  values,  measures,  groups,  classes  and  organises  ;  it  guides 
and  masters  the  imagination,  and  prevents  errors  and  injustice. 

His  Style. — Tliicrs'  style  is  clear  and  easy.  The  qualities  which  he  possessed  as 
a  statesman,  he  also  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  as  a  writer.  In  reading  him, 
one  has  the  satisfaction  of  fully  comprehending.  One  undei'stands  the  battles 
of  Austerlitz  or  of  Eylau,  as  one  understands  the  religious  or  financial  policy  of 
Napoleon.  Finally,  this  clarity  and  accuracy  are  accompanied  in  Thiers,  as  in 
(iuizot,  by  a  certain  intensity  and  communicativeness.  If  Guizot  touches  us  by 
his  faith,  Thiers  does  so  by  his  sincere  patriotism.  Under  some  of  his  sayings  we 
feel  a  restrained  enthusiasm  or  profound  sorrow.  However  unlike  Michelet, 
Thiers  is  more  readable  as  a  whole  than  in  tlie  quotation  of  a  few  fragments  (1). 

MiGNET  must  be  mentioned  along  with  Thiers.  He  was  also  a  liberal  jour- 
nalist under  the  Restoration  (Courrier  franqais,  Le  Nalional).  He  was  appointed 
Counsellor  of  State,  and  director  of  the  archives  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Louis- 
Pliilippe.— He  published  :  Antonio  Perez  et  Philippe  7/(1843),  Marie  Stuart  (18S1), 
Charles-Quint  (1854),  Rivalite  de  Eran<;ois  i"""  et  de  Charles-Quint  (1873).  Mignet's 
value  lies  in  the  documentary  proof  accompanying  his  historical  studies.  He 
is  a  master  in  the  art  of  handling,  grouping  and  examining  sources.  Choosing 
subjects  of  very  limited  scope,  like  Sallust,  he  could  probe  events  and  charac- 
ters to  the  core.  His  style,  while  slightly  monotonous  in  its  seriousness,  is 
characterised  by  a  sustained  vigour  and  a  concision  which  is  entirely  Latin. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  480;  "ind  cycle,  p.  1209. 
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VII.  —  MICHELET  (1798-1874). 


Biography.  —  An  unhappy  youth,  which  h^fl  him  "ihe  impression  of  a  rough 
and  laborious  life,  "  misfortunes  and  privations,  and  manual  labour  in  the  small 
printing-shop  of  a  father  half  ruined  by  llic  laws  of  JcSOO    concerning  printino-  : 

siicli  were  the  difncullies 
wliicli  Jules  Michclct  had 
to  struggle  against,  he  who 
was  "  born  of  llie  people, 
and  remained  one  of  them." 
lie  was  sustained,  however, 
by  a  powerful  w  ill.  He  lirst 
attended  the  parish  school, 
while  working  as  composi-. 
tor  for  his  fattier,  and  in 
ISi'^  he  entered  Hie  lycee 
Cliaiiemagne,  where  lie  be- 
came a  brilliant  student, 
lie  renounced  the  I'xole 
Normale,  and  accepted  a 
position  as  private  tutor  in 
ail  institution  in  the  Marais, 
whose  students  attended  the 
C  li  a  r  1  e  m  a  g  n  e  lectures 
(1816).  In  1819  he  received 
his  doctorate,  in  18"21  pas- 
sed the  agregatlon  d'hisloire, 
and  became  a  professor  in 
the  Sainte-Barbe  college. 
It  was  tlien  he  composed 
his  Tableaux  chronologiqaes 
cF  histoire  moderne,  and 
translated  the  Sclenza  luiov i  by  tlie  Italian  writer,  Yico  (1825).  In  1826,  he 
published  his  Precis  d'histoire  moderne,  and  in  1828,  wrote  his  Histoire  roinaine, 
which  was  publislied  in  1831.  lie  had  been  appointed  head-lecturer  at  the  Ecole 
Normale,  and  in  1831  he  became  chief  of  the  historical  division  of  the  Archives. 
This  was  the  best  period  of  his  life.  By  dint  of  courage, devotion  and  labour, 
he  had  readied  alirillianl  and  stable  situation  ;  on  one  hand,  he  taught  an  elite 
of  young  men  wlio  were  rather  his  disciples  than  his  pupils  ;  and  on  the  other, 
hand,  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  mass  of  documents  to  be  classed  and  made  use  of. 
A  liberal,  he  had  nevertheless  not  been  drawn  into  nor  injured  by   active  poli- 
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From  the  lithograph  by  Foullion. 
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tics.  The  revohilioii  of  1830  roused  his  cnlhusiiismwillioul  Imuiiig  him  aside 
from  his  real  vocation.  In  short,  it  was  under  Avell-balanced,  liarmonious  and 
impartial  conditions  that  he  began  his  llisloire  de  France,  the  first  volume  of 
which  lie  published  in  1838  and  the  sixlh  in  184i.  Meanwhih",  ho  had  accepted 
the  chair  of  history  at  the  College  de  France  in  1838. 

The  approach  of  the  revolution  of  1848  began,  under  the  inlluence  of  IJuinct 
au-d  Mickiewicz,  to  trouble  his  peace.  In  18i(),  lie  published  Le  Livre  du  peuple; 
and  lie  realised  that  he  could  not  have  understood  the  history  of  absolute 
monarcliy  if  he  had  not  first  studied  the  llevolution.  He  therefore  stopped  work 
on  ills  Hisloire  de  France  al  the  reign  of  Fraiic^^ois  I,  and  wrote  his  Hisloire  de  In 
Revolulion  ,from  1847  to  1833,  a  work  of  failh  and  propaganda  rather  than  a 
work  of  science. — Everylhing  contributed  to  upset  his  equilibrium.  The 
coup  d'Etat  of  1831  deprived  lilm  of  his  professorsiiip  a!  the  College  de  France, 
and  of  his  position  at  the  Archives.  When  he  resumed  his  Hisloire  de  France 
in  1833,  he  was  angry  witliihe  monarcliy  because  of  the  perseculions  of  Louis- 
Napoleon-Bonaparte;  he  had  lost  his  serenily  and  sang-froid,  and  had  only 
kept  and  exaggerated  his  qualilies  as  a  pod  and  visionary.  The  concluding 
volumes  of  his  Hisloire  de  France  were  published  from  1833  to  18G7.  He  then 
produced  ditl'erent  descripfive  and  jioelic  works  :  L'Oisena,  Llnsecte,  La 
Mer,  La  Monlaijnc,  etc.     He  died  al   Hyjres  in  1874. 

Works  and  Method.  —  Miclu'le!  is  an  impassioned  \\iil(Mand  il  is  diflicull 
to  judge  him  wiliioul  passion.  He  should  first  be  considered  in  \ih  Hisloire 
roninine  and  in  llie  first  six  volumes  of  ills  Hisloire  de  France  in  which  he  is 
allogelher  himself,  not  showing  us  jet  thedefecls  of  his  qualities,  and  in  which 
his  method  is  not  disturbed  by  an  over-excited  sensibility.  — He  has  himself 
given  us  his  formula.  For  him,  history  should  be  the  resurrection  of  Ihe  entire 
life  of  the  p;ist.  Hecombined  the  methods  of  Thierry  and  tiuizot :  "  This  book,  " 
he  Sifid  in  1833,  "  is  a  narrative  and  a  system.  "  In  his  first  volume  he  studies 
tli;;  races  wiiicli  struggled  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  of  Gaul;  and  here,  as 
M.  C.  Jullian  says,  we  feel  the  inlluence  of  Thierry.  In  the  second  volume, 
Michelet  is  master  of  his  own  method.  His  intention  is  to  establish  the  nature, 
both  pliysical  and  moral,  the  geography  both  material  and  symbolical,  of  this 
France  wiiich  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  evolution  of  such  masses  of  humanily. 
This  geographical  study  is  celebrated,  for  its  astonishing  geological  and  descrip- 
tive accuracy,  and  for  its  striking  romanticism  of  treatment  (see  especially  La 
Brelagne,  VAuvenjne,  and  La  Provence).  Michelet  sets  forth  that  each  province 
has  its  own  genius,  which  is  incarnated  in  its  great  men. — Then  he  considers 
F'rance  as  a  being  with  a  soul,  developing  herself  by  work  on  her  own  do- 
main. He  does  not  believe  in  allrihuling  the  formation  of  the  country  to  any 
single  element,  nor  lo  aii\  cii-aily  ilcleiinini'd  force.  Ih-  analyses,  one  b>  one, 
llic    lads,    IIk'    characters    of  great    men,    popular  as[)iralions,     manifestations 
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of  public  or  private  life,  manners  and  morals,  institutions,  arts,  letters;  but  he 
attributes  the  combination  or  crystallisation  of  these  various  elements  to  a  myste- 
rious force,  the  soul  itself  of  France. — His  Histoire  de  France,  it  will  therefore  be 
seen,  contains  reality,  precision  and  also  symbolism.  Ifwe  examine  it  in  each  of 
its  parts  (art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Jeanne  d'Arc),  or  in  its  entirety,  it  astonish  es 
and  charms  us  by  its  mixture  of  documentary  solidity  and  poetry.  —  Let  us  add 
too,  that  Michclet  himself  shares,  with  touching  sincerity,  tlie  noble  sentiments 
he  wishes  to  communicate  to  his  readers.  His  sensibility  (1),  his  love  for  the 
humble,  his  enchantment  in  the  presence  of  Gothic  art,  his  religious  respect  for 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  his  anger  against  the  Golden  Calf  and  Satan,  all  make  an  epic  poem 
of  the  first  six  volumes  (as  read  in  the  first  edition,  for  later  Michelet  often 
corrected  his  earliest  text  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
succeeding  volumes)  — So  Michelet  realised  this  "  resurrection  of  the  past  " 
through  documents,  through  symbols  and  through  iioetry. 

In  his  Revolution  and  in  the  second  part  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  Michelet 
certainly  retains  most  of  his  merits.  He  still  seeks  the  profound  source  of 
events  in  the  social  evolution  of  the  poor  and  Immble  ;  he  examines  popular 
beliefs  and  hope ;  he  is  disquieted  not  only  by  the  great  events  of  the  Revolution, 
but  by  the  intimate  life  of  those  who  were,  at  this  period,  neither  executioners 
nor  victims  ,  he  keeps  his  sense  of  the  symbolic :  his  account  of  the  taking  of 
the  Baslile,  his  portraits  of  Danton,  Marat  and  Robespierre  are  all  pages  to  be 
remembered.  In  the  same  way  his  study  of  Ihe  eigiiteenth  century  (whicli  was 
for  him  the  great  century),  is  most  curious  to  read,  despite  its  evident  preju- 
dices. Hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  hasty  generalisations  and  incoherent  sym- 
bols abound  in  lliis  portion  of  his  work. 

Miclielet's  style  has  all  the  virtues  and  also  all  the  faults  of  romanticism.  It 
is  metaphorical,  vivid,  poetic;  it  is  exaggerated,  surcharged,  sometimes  "  apo- 
calyptic. "  Michelet  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  writers— and'one  of  tlie 
most  unequal  {"2). 

VIII.  —  OTHER  HISTORIANS. 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE  (1805-1839)  is,  after  Guizot,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Montesquieu's  disciples.  h\  his  Democratie  en  Amerique  (1836-1839), 
and  in  VAncien  regime  et  la  Revolution  (1836),  he  analyses,  with  as  much  clear- 
sightedness as  deptli,  the  private  life  of  modern  society.  No  historian  is  more 
honest,  better  informed,  or  more  powerful  in  his  simplicity. 

HENRI  MARTIN  (1810-1883)  published  in  19  volumes,  from  1837-54,  a 
Histoire  de  France,  which  is  well  supported  by  documents,  impartial  and  pa- 

(1)  Read,  in  Faguets  Dix-neuvieme  siecle,  his  chapter  on  Michelet's  sensibility 
(3)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  486;  8nd  cycle,  p.  1331, 
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triotic.  His  chief  originality  lies  in  his  search  for,  and  at  times  prdofs  of 
the  persistence  of  the  Celtic  element  in  France.  His  style  is  simple  and  as  a 
writer  he  is  a  disciple  of  Thiers. 

EDGAR  OUINET  (I803-187.^\  professor  at  the  Colle<re  de  France,  very 
well  versed  in  ('.ciniiui  and  Ilalian  Jiferalure,  published  in  1848  his  Revolulion 
d'llalie,  in  1802  Lllisloire  de  la  cainpayne  de  1815,  and  in  1865  La  Revolution. 
This  last  pliilosophical  and  syndiolic  work  is  the  one  which  gives  the  best  idea 
of  Ills  original  and  poetic  mind,  in  love  \vi 111  generous  and  dangerous  theories, 
and  iilways  in  vibration. 

LOUIS  BLANC  (i8I2-188'2),  a  journalist  and  politician,  published  from  1841 
to  1846  his  Histoire  de  Dix  ans  (directed  against  the  July  Monarchy),  and  during 
his  exile,  published  in  London,  in  1862,  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  franqaise. 
In  substance  as  well  as  style,  Louis  Blanc  is  a  pamphleteer. 

CAMILLE  ROUSSET  (1821-1892)  wrote  in  1863  his  Hisifoire  de  Louvois,  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  War  Office,  and  published  works  of  special 
authority  on  military  questions,  notably  his  Les  Volonlaires  de  1791  a  llOU 
(1870),  and  UHisloire  de  la  Guerre  de  Criinee  (1877). 

TAINE  (1828-1893)  is  an  historian,  particularly  in  his  Origines  de  la  France 
conteniporaine.  This  work  consists  of  six  volumes  (8vo  edition);  Vol.  1,  L'An- 
cien  Regime,  in  which  Taine  studies  society,  mannx;rs  and  morals,  and  makes 
an  admirable  systematic  analysis  of  the  classical  spirit.  Volumes  II,  111  and  IV 
are  devoted  to  the  Revolution  (the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Jacobin  conquest). 
In  this  part  we  find  literary  portraits  which  undoubtedly  may  be  called 
arbitrary,  but  are  worthy  of  Saint-Simon,  especially  those  of  Danton,  Marat 
aiul  Robespierre.— Finally,  the  last  two  volumes,  Le  Regime  moderne,  show  us 
llic  icsults  of  the  Revolution.  Here  Taine  deals  with  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
draws  an  iioiiical  and  ill-natured  portrait. — Strong  in  documents,  impassion- 
ed but  sell-controlled,  always  true  in  (Mini  but  open  to  discussion,  this  \\ork 
on  the  whole  is  written  with  rare  mastery.  Never  has  Taine's  style  siiown 
more  vigour  and  variety  (1). 

FUSTEL  DECOULANGES  i  18.30-1889)  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
and  the  Sorbomie,  is  considered  the  most  complete  representative  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  history.  La  Cite  antique  (1864)  won  him  European  notoriety. 
In  1874,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Institutions  poliliques  de  Vancienne 
France,  which  he  went  on  with  till  1888,  but  the  final  volume  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death.  De  Goulanges  held  that  history  is  a  "  pure  science.  " 
"  If  consists,  "  he  says,"  in  staling  facts,  analysing  them,  and  comparing  them 

(1)  Morcaan.r  rJioisis.  2inl  rvclc.  p.  12-52.     On  TMinc,  :is  ,t  ci-ilir,  cl'.  \>   8.  (>• 
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in  order  lo  point  out  their  relationsliip.  It  is  possible,  doubtless,  tliat  a  philo- 
sophy may  be  disengaged  from  this  scientific  history  ;  but  it  must  evolve  natur- 
ally, of  itself,  and  almost  independently  of  the  will  of  the  historian..."  Fustel 
is  the  master  of  the  entire  modern  historical  school.  His  life  was  that  of  a 
savant  and  a  sage,   and  his  personal  character  was  as  estimable  as  his  work  (1). 

RE  NAN  ( l8"23-i892).  —  Tliroiigh  his    work    in  religious  exegesis,  Renan  was 

led  into  writing  history.  lie 
published,  from  1863-1885, 
the  Hisloire  des  origines  du 
Christianisme,  in  eight  vol- 
umes, (I  he  first  of  which  is 
the  Me  de  Jesus),  and  llic 
Hisloire  da  peaple  d' Israel, 
in  five  volumes,  from  1887 
lo  1891.  Kenan  was  well 
grounded  in  ancient  and 
modern  sources  ;  lie  knew 
Hebrew  and  Syriac;  he  had 
travelled  in  the  countries  he 
describes,  and  he  brought 
lo  I  he  interpretation  of 
documenlsamindwhichwas 
curious,  serene,  sensitive, 
fine  and  poetic.  His  ima- 
gination and  his  scepticism 
sometimes  caused  him  to 
accept  fascinating  and  dis- 
putable hypotheses  as  cer- 
titudes, and  already  his 
works  liave  no  scientific  val- 
ue. Bui  Ihe  adinixturc  of 
these  contradictory  quali- 
ties gives  him  a  strange 
charm;  his  writings  evoke  at  times  a  somewhat  disquieting  philosophy  and  an 
impression  of  "learned  naivete"  whicli  is  unique  in  the  nineteenth  century  (2). 

V-  DURUY  (,1811-1894;  is  famous  for  the  eminent  services  he  rendered, 
while  minister,  to  the  system  of  education  in  the  lycees  and  Facultes.  A.', 
a  historian,  Duruy  published  liis  Hisloire  des  Roniains  (184'3-1885),  and    his  His- 


RENAN    IN    1854 

From  a  photograph 


(1)  Morceaiix  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1235. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1241. 
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toire  des  Grecs  (1887).     With  profound    and   sure    learnhig,  Duruy  writes  iu  a 
lively  and  easy  style,  temperate  and  energetic,  often  eloquent   and  emotional. 

A  SOREL  (184"2-1906j  published  numerous  works  on  diplomatic  history, 
the  most  remarkable  of  wliich  is  VEurope  el  la  Revolution  franqaise  (four 
volumes,  188?>-1892).  His  use  of  documents  is  minute  and  scientific  ;  his  ideas 
remind  us  of  tiie  school  of  'Miizot  and  de  Tocqui'villc.  He  writes  in  a  style  of 
classic  purity. 

Among  contemporary  historians  should  also  be  noted  :  Cheruel  (1809- 
1891  j  :  Hisloire  de  France  sous  le  minislcre  de  Mazarin  (1883). —  A.  Vandal  i  1833- 
1910 1  :  Xapoleon  et  Alexandre  F'  (1891-1893;  ;  VAvenemenl  de  Boruiparle  (190"2;; 
—  Henri  Houssaje  (1848-1911 ),  wiio  wrole  a  series  of  strongly  documented, 
and  very  lifelike  studies  of  the  Empire  :   1S07,  1S1!2,  hSU,  1815,    Waterloo. 

We  give  the  iianiL's  only  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  historians  who  are 
dead,  and  wliose  works  seem  to  be  already  classified.  At  the  prcseni  lime 
historical  work  is  represented  by  writers  and  masters  such  as  Ernest  Lavisse 
Hanotaux,  Chuquet,  etc. 
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AND     POLITICAL     WRITERS. 
JOURNALISTS. 


SUMMARY 

r  UNDER  THE  RESTORATION,  political  eloquence  again  enjoyed  comparative 
liberty.  The  outstanding  parliamentarv  orators  were  :  VILLELE,  very  clear  in 
the  discussion  of  artairs  ;  ROYER-COLLARD,  chief  of  the  doctrinaires,  a  serious 
and  vehement  speaker  ;  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT,  a  liberal,  with  clever  and 
supple  talent:  GENERAL  FOY,  an  orator  inspired  by  warm  liberal  and  patriotic 
convictions;  CHATEAUBRIAND,  etc.—  PAUL-LOUlS  COURIER  wrote  sarcastic 
pamphlets  in  a  concise  and  Attic  style. 

2°  UNDER  LOUIS-PHILIPPE  :  CASIMIR  PERIER  brought  to  the  tribune  much 
firmness  and  honesty  ;  GUIZOT  was  methodical  and  haughty  ;  BERRYER  was 
a  lawyer,  ardent  and  enthusiastic;  MONT  ALE  NIBERT  spoke  with  a  warmth 
which  never  excluded  elegance;  THIERS  was  intelligent  and  clear  :  L/l/W/lR- 
TINE  was  a  poet  even  in  his  speeches,  but  by  no  means  lacking  in  political 
views. 

3°  FROM  1848  TO  OUR  TIME  :  VICTOR  HUGO  possessed  an  oratorical  style, 
but  rather  exaggerated  ;  JULES  FAVRE  was  sarcastic  and  precise  ;  GAMBETTA 
was  a  demagogue  endowed  with  a  natural  and  impassioned  eloquence. 

4°  JOURNALISTS  :  ARMAND  CARREL  founded  in  i83o  Le  National ;  he  was  a 
born  writer,  who  treated  political  questions  seriously,  but  whose  premature 
death  prevented  him  from  giving  the  full  measure  of  his  gifts  ;  EMILE  DE 
GIRARDIN  founded  La  Presse  in  i836  ;  he  was  the  type  of  the  man  of  action, 
"  who  has  a  new  idea  daily  ;  "  LOUIS  VEUILLOT  wrote  violent  polemical  arti- 
cles in  L'Univers,  in  a  style  as  remarkable  for  correctness  as  for  strength. 
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I.   —  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE  AND  PAMPHLETS 
UNDER  THE  RESTORATION. 

HE  Restoration  brought  back  some  political  liberty  to 
Franco,  wliich  1830  loo  often  causes  us  to  forge! .  From 
llie  year  1815,  pariiaiuenlaiy  debates,  suppressed  under 
llie  Empire,  took  on  a  breadlli  and  vivacity  unknown 
since  llie  Revolution.  Among  the  very  numerous  ora- 
tors who  distinguished  themsGlves  between  1815  and 
1830,  and  who  immediately  caused  the  young  French 
trii)une  to  equal  thai  of  England,  we  must  mention  • 
On  the  royalist  side,  DeVillele,  La  Bourdonnais,  Laine 
DEcoKATED  LETTER  '"^d  MartUjiiac  ',   Oil    llic   sidc   of   the   liberals  :  Royer- 

of  the  end  of  the  MX  century.     Collai'd,  Benjamin  Constant,  Camille  Jordan,  De  Serre, 

Manuel,  General  Foy,  etc.     In  a  class  apart,  Chateau- 
briand.    We  shall  characterise  only  the  principal  ones. 

VILLELE  (1773-1834).  Deputy  for  Toulouse  in  1813,  Count  Joseph  de  Yil- 
lele  became  minister  of  Finance  in  1821  and  Prime  Minister  in  1822.  His  repu- 
tation is  that  of  a  too  absolute  politician,  under  wiiosc  administration  llie  most 
disputable  laws  drawn  up  under  llie  Restoration  were  voted,  and  who  caused 
llie  unpopular  Spanish  expedition.  Bui  it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
Villele  was  an  orator  of  the  first  order  on  alfairs.  As  a  deputy  and  minister 
he  delivered  closely-knit  clear  speeches,  at  times  animated  by  oratorical 
beauty  (on  the  budget  of  1816,  the  war  with  Spain,  1823,  Ihe  indemnity  to  Ihc 
emigres,  182S,    etc.)  (i). 

MARTIGNAC  (1778-1832)  was  a  deputy  for  Bordeaux,  and  succeeded  Vil- 
lele as  minister  in  1828.  An  elegant  but  excitable  orator,  a  type  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Girondin,  he  distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  debates  on  the 
law  concerning  the  press,  in  June,  1828  ;  and  on  August  7,  1830,  he  entered  a 
generous  protest  in  favour  of  Charles  X,  accused  of  "  ferocity  "  (2). 

ROYER  COLLARD  (1763-1845).  —  lie  had  been,  in  1797,  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  des  Cinq-Cents,  and  became  an  eminent  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Sorbonrie  under  the  Empire.  Elected  deputy  in  181S,  he  was  the  most  formid- 
al)le  enemy  of  llie  Villele  ministry.  He  remained  a  deputy  until  1843.  —  In 
politics,  Roycr-CoUard  was  the   chief  of   the   doctrinaires,    and  Cuizot   was  his 


(U  A.  GiiAB  iiEii,  f-t's  Ornti'uis  pu/iliijiics.  p    'iGS  ;  J.  Reinach,  Lu  Condones  fram^aif:,  \k  lO'j. 
^2)  A.  Chauuier,  p.  o'iG  i  .1.  Hei.nach,  p.  134. 
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best  pupil.  He  was  a  legitimist,  and  resolutely  against  popular  government; 
but  he  was  also  opposed  to  all  absolute  or  aristocratic  sovereignty.  He  repre- 
sents the  parliamentarians  or  "  legistes  "  of  the  old  regime.— His  discourses, 
constructed  with  a  method  which  reveals  the  professor,  are  animated  by  power- 
ful dialectics    founded   on  generous    conviction.     The    most    remarkable    were 


THE    EXPULSION    Ol'   MANUEL    FUOM   THE    CH.VMBllE  DES   DEPUTES 

From  o,  contemporary  lithograph 

On  the  left,  Mercier,  sergeantof  the  National  Guard,  refuses  to  forward  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant 

to  his  men.     At  the  back  the  constables  are  about  to  lay  hold  of  the  refractory  deputy. 


devoted  to  :    Llnamovibilite    de  la    magistralure  (1815),    and  to  La  Liberie  de  la 
presse  (1815,  1822  and  1827)  (1). 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT  (1767-1830).  — Exiled  under  the  Empire, Benjamin 
Constant  returned  to  France  with  the  Restoration  of  1814.  During  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  he  rallied  to  Napoleon,  and  wrote  for  him  the  Acte  additionnel.  At 
first  banished  by  Louis  XVIH  in  1815,  he  was  recalled  the  following  year  and 
elected  deputy,  and  joined  the  liberal  constitutional  opposition.     He  was  a  fine 


(1)  A.  Chabrier,  PP-  416-533  ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  94. 
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oralor,  master  of  incisive  and  piquanl  language,  and  never  declamatory.  It  is 
difficult  to  menlion  any  special  one  of  liis  speeches,  for  there  was  not  one 
great  political  ciuestion,  from  1817  to  1830,  in  which  lie  did  not  intervene,  and 
always  in  a  vigorous  and  direct  manner.  We  may  cite,  however,  his  discourses 
on  the  Loi  electorate  in  18"2i),  on  the  Cocarde  tricolore  in  1821,  and  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussion  of  Uie  laws  on  the  press,  in  1822-1827  (1). 

DE  SERRE  (1776-1824)  was  a  magistrate  under  the  Empire,  elected  deputy 
for  111!'  Ilaut-llliin  in  1813,  president  iif  llir  Ciiamber  in  1817,  and  Minister  o 
Jus'^-.e  in  1818  and  in  1820.  A  moderale,  con  ;li(ulional  royalist,  like  Decazes 
and  Richelieu,  he  distinguished  himself  b}  his  judicious  and  often  impassioned 
opposition  lo  the  projected  laws  of  the  ultra  parly.  On  the  questions  of  Finance 
in  1810  and  ihi'  I'lcss  in  1819,  he  deliv, Ted  evcelli'nt  speeches.  Contrary  to  the 
enslotn  of  llic  gicalcr  pail  of  his  colleagues,  who  spoke  from  written  discourses, 
de  Serre  improvisetl;  he  began  laboriously,  but  warmed  up  little  by  little,  and 
made   an  impression  of  natural  eloquence  (2). 

MANUEL  (1775-1827),  a  very  ardent  liberal,  is  especially  known  by  his  dis- 
course on  tlie  Spanish  expedition  (1823),  which  caused  his  expulsion  from  the 
Chambi'r,  where  he  had  already  more  than  once  aroused  the  anger  of  his  ad- 
versaries by  the  violence  of  his  language  (3). 

GENERAL  FOY  (1775-1825).  —  A  soldier  under  the  Empire,  elected  deputy 
in  181'J,  General  Foy  represented  in  the  Chamber  that  form  of  liberalism 
which  held  the  Restoration  responsible  for  a  misunderstanding  of  the  glories  of 
the  Empire,  and  which,  very  soon  excited  by  poets  like  Victor  Hugo,  prepared 
the  advent  of  the  Second  Empire.  General  Foy  spoke  brilliantly  and  ardently 
not  oidy  upon  military  questions  but  under  every  circumstance.  We  may  men- 
tion his  discourses  on  the  Loi  electorale  (1817),  on  the  Cocarde  tricolore  (1821), 
I'Armcefrangaise,  apropos  of  a  law  for  taking  away  their  pensions  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  (1821),  on  the  Guerre  d'Espagne  (1823),  on  Le  Milliard 
d'indemnite  (1825).  He  was  one  of  the  orators  most  highly  esteemed  by  public 
opinion  for  character  as  well  as  talent.  In  1825  he  was  given  a  grandiose 
funeral  (4). 

CHATEAUBRIAND  (1768-1848).  —  There  are  two  aspects  to  the  political 
life  of  Cliateaubriand.  A  Peer  of  France,  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  Minister  of  Foreign  AlTairs  in  the  Villele  cabinet,  he  upheld  iiis  opin- 
ions with  serene    and    dogmatic  pride,     in   June,  1824,    he    resigned    from  tlie 

(1)  A.  Ghabrier,  pp.  446-460;  J.  Reinach,  p.  109.     On  B.  Constant,  as  a  Novelist,  cf.  p.  865. 

(2)  A.  Ghabrier,  pp.  400,  404,  429  ;  J    Reinach,  p.  113. 

(3)  A.  Ghabrier,  pp.  457,  462,  490  ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  122. 

(4)  A.  Ghabrier,  pp.  437,  459,  463,  482,  524  ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  118.  Read,  in  Villemain's  Souoenirs 
contemporains  (I,  387),  the  article  entitled  Demoslhene  el  le  General  Foy. 
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ministry,  and  from  that  time  led  a  lively  opposition  to  Villele  and  his  succes- 
sors. In  1840,  to  save  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  he  proposed  acceptance  of  the 
abdication  of  Charles  X  in  favour  of  the  Dulvc  de  Bordeaux.  It  was  then  he 
delivered  his  finest  speech  (1). 

PAUL-LOUIS  COURIER   ('1772-1825).  —   Courier  was   not   an  orator,  but 

should  he  classed  with  those 
who  contributed  to  tlie  over- 
throw of  tlic  Restoration. 
He  iiad  at  first  been  an  of- 
ficer ;  but  he  did  not  lilic 
military  life  ,and  liis  letters 
show  hiin  more  anxious  to 
examine  the  libraries  and 
museums  of  Italy  tiian  to 
acquire  military  glory.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  scholar  and 
a  delicate  man.  A  zealous 
Hellenist,  he  translated  in 
an  arcliaic  style  worlliy  of 
Amyot,  Longus'  pastoral, 
Daphnisel  Chloe.  Resigning 
his  commission  in  1809,  he 
afterwards  lived  on  his  es- 
tate at  Veretz,  in  Touraine, 
and  became,  like  Beranger, 
I  he  unconqnerable  adver- 
sary of  the  legitimist  parly. 
His  most  famous  pamplilets 
are :  Simple  discours  de  Paul- 
Loais,  vigneron  de  la  Cha- 
vonniere,  aux  membres  de  la 
commune  de  Veretz,  a  Vocca- 
sion  d'une  souscription  pour 
Vacquisition  de  Chambord  (this  was  a  project  for  buying  the  chateau  de  Cham- 
bord  for  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux),  1821 ;— Petition  pour  des  villageois  quon  empeche 
de  danser  (1822) ;— Pamphlet  des  pamphlets  (1824).  He  also  wrote  literary  pam- 
phlets :  Letire  a  M.  Renouard,  libraire,  sur  une  tache  faite  a  un  manuscrii  de  Flo- 
rence (1810).— (Courier  had  dropped  some  ink  on  a  Longus  MS.,  and  had  been 
accused  of  wanting  to  deteriorate  the  passage,  then  unpublished,  so  that  no  one 
could  read  it  after  himscli)  •,—Lettres  a  MM.  de  V Academic  des  inscriptions  et  belles 


GliNERAL    FOY    IN    1823 
From  tlie   lithograph  by  Achille  Deveria  (1800-1857). 


[I)  A.  CiiADP.iErt,  p.  547;  J.  Reinacii,  p.  138. 
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ie/fres  (1819). — Courier  had  presented  himself  as  Hellenist  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  had  not  Avon  a  single  vote.  He  attrihnted  this  exclusion  to 
his  political  ideas. — His  Correspondence  (from  1787-1812)  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  letters,  a  few  of  which  are  justly  celebrated,  as  for  instance,  the 
letter  upon  tlie  proclamation  of  the  Enii)ire,  and  tlie  letter  entitled  Uiie  Aven- 
ture  en  Calabre.     All  of  them  are  worth  reading  (1). 

Courier's  arguments,  in  his  pamphlets,  are  powciful,  witty  and  sophisticat- 
ed. Somewhat  too  laboured,  his  style  makes  an  impression  of  precision  and 
firmness,  as  well  as  of  fancifulness  and  grace.  It  has  a  curious  rhythm,  as  if  it 
were  blank  verse. 

II.    —  UNDER  THE  JULY  MONARCHY. 

From  1830  to  1848,  the  most  celebrated  parlianu'utary  orators  were  :  Duke 
Viclor  de  Broglie,  Casimir  Perier,  Giiizot,  Berryer,  MoiUaleinberi,  Thiers,  Mole, 
Remiisat,  Diifaiire,  Lainarline,  etc.  We  shall  only  study  tlie  most  remarkable 
among  them. 

CASIMIR  PERIER  (1777-1832).  —  Perier  was  an  officer  in  1799,  tiien  a  bank- 
er, a  deputy  in  1817,  and  a  liberal  under  the  Restoration  ;  and  after  July,  1830, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber.  He  became  Premier  on  March  13, 
1831,  on  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  cabinet,  under  circumstances  of  particular  diffi- 
culty. The  object  was,  in  fact,  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  resistance  to  those 
who  prolonged  the  revolution  to  which  Louis-Philippe  owed  his  throne,  and 
\\  111)  said,  with'  Mauguin  and  Lafayette,  that  1830  had  been  the  coronation  of 
the  people.  During  more  than  a  year,  and  until  May  16,  1832,  (when  he  died 
of  cholera),  Casimir  Perier  fulfilled  the  mission  witli  which  he  was  entrusted 
with  rare  lirnmess  of  character  and  a  plain  robust  eloquence.  His  successors, 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Broglie,  etc.,  had  only  to  carry  on  his  work  (2). 

THE  DUKE  DE  BROGLIE  (1785-1870),  was  the  son-in-law  of  Mnie  de  Slael. 
As  peer  of  France  he  represented,  under  the  Restoration,  monarchical  liberal- 
ism. Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Foreign  Affaiis  under  Louis-Phi- 
lil)p(',  it  was  then  that  he  played  his  most  important  role.  After  the  Fiesclii 
outrage  in  July,  1835,  h('  asked  the  Chamber  to  vote  the  loi  de  sepleinbre,  which 
he  explained  antl  defended  in  several  lofty  discourses.  He  intervened  efficient- 
ly also  in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  He  was  a  deputy  in  the  Assembly  of 
1848,  but  he  retired  from  political  life   after  the  coup   d'Etat  of  1851  (3). 

GUIZOT  (1787-1874).  —    We  have    already   dealt  with  Guizot  in  the  chapter 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  545  ;  2iid  cycle,  p.  1251. 

(2)  Pellisson,  p.  1 ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  144. 

(3)  Pellisso.\,  Les   Orateurs  politiques  dc  la  France  do   tS:SO  a    hjs  joio-s,  p.  35     J   Reinach, 
p.  149. 
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on  historians  (1).     His  political  career  did  not  begin  until  1830,   Avhen  he  was 
returned  to  the   Chamber,    and   signed  the  address  of  the  "  221  "  against   the 
Ordonnouc.es.     Minister   of    Public   In^-tvuction    in    1830   and    1832,  he    framed 
the  Bill  on  primary  leaching  ;  he  was  later  ambassador  to  London,  Minister  of 
Forciuii  AlTairs  from  1840  to  48,  and  exercised  a  jv.eponderaling  influence  on  do- 
mestic politics.    But  by  his 
liarshness  as  a  doctrinaire, 
and  by  his  inflexible  resis- 
tance to  the  advanced  par- 
lies, he  slowly  prepared  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy.    After 
1848  lie  was  not  re-elected, 
but,  feeling  confident  that 
he    had    governed    for   llie 
best,  he  wrote,  in  nine  voki- 
mes,  his  Memoires  pour  ser- 
vir  a  Vhistoire  de  son  temps  ' 
(1858-1868).  Convinced  I  hat 
government  ought  to  belong 
to  the  nriddle  classes,  Gui- 
zot  endeavoured  to  confront 
his  adversaries  both  of  the 
Liberal    and    Conservative 
parties,   which   resulted   in 
the   lofty  tone  of  modera- 
tion, the  defensive  attitude, 
the    somewhat    banal    and 
solemn  formulas  which  are 
the  external  characteristics 
BERRYER  of  liis  cloquBnce.     But  his 

From  the  lithograph  by  Pidoux.  eloquence  is,  nevertheless, 

sul:)stanlial,  chiefly  because 
Guizol's  ideas  rested  on  historical  foimdalions,  and  because  he  was  not  a  second- 
hand politician,  or  a  lawyer  whom  ambition  or  combative  temperament  had 
led  into  liic  political  arena.  In  reading  his  address  on  L'Heredite  de  la  pairie 
(1831),  on  UEnseirjnement  primaire  (1833),  on  the  question  of  the  Regence  (1842) 
and  on  La  Refovme  electorale  (1847),  if  we  compare  his  arguments  with  those  of 
Thiers  or  Odilon  Barrot,  we  feel  that  this  parliamentarian  was  also  a  philosopher 
and  an  historian  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  his  politics,  he 
Avas  an  honour  to  France  (2). 


(l)Cf.  p.  825. 

(2)  Pelusso.n,  pp.  17,  28,  52,  134,  170,.  182;  J.  Reinacii,  p.  159. 
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BERRYER  (1190-1868),  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  became  a  member  of  the  Bar 
himself,  and  iiiuler  the  Restoration  defended  Generals  Ney  and  Gambronne- 
He  was  depniy  in  1830,  and  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  tlie  opposition  to  the  dynasty 
under  the  July  government.  An  iionest  and  convinced  legitimist,  he  always  en- 
joyed the  athniration  and  respect  of  iiis  adversaries.  He  gave  up  politics  after 
^Sol,  but  resumed  liis  political  career  in  1863  ;  and,  as  deputy  in  the  Corps 
legislntif,  lie  opposed  the  second  Empire.  \\  itli  Ills  rich  talent,  superli  voice, 
energetic  gestures,  liis  eloquence  and  pallios,  Berryer  was  rather  an  advocate 
than  a  parliamentary  orator.  Ikil  his  discourses  on  L'//f're'dt7e  de  la  pairie  ([83[) 
are  still  read  with  interest,  as  well  as  those  directed  against  the  Disjonction  (1837), 
against  the  Mole  Gabinet  (1839),  on  tlie  Oriental  question  (1840),  the  'Revision 
de  la  Constitutioii  (1851;.  The  fervidness  of  tliese  speecties  has  not  even  now 
altogetlier  cooled  (1). 

MONTALEMBERT  (1810-1870). — A  contributor  to  L'Ac^'/u'/* in  1831,  Monta- 
lembert  became  from  tluit  time  the  champion  of  liberty  in  education.  He  open- 
ed a  school  on  May  9,  1831,  without  Hie  authorisation  of  the  University, 
which  then  possessed  tlie  monopoly  of  teacliing.  Tliis  scliool  was  closed  in 
the  name  of  tlie  law,  and  Montalembert  was  taken  before  the  court  with  his 
accomplices,  Lacordaire  and  de  Goux,  accused  of  a  misdemeanour.  Meanwhile 
Montalembert's  father  having  died,  his  son  succeeded  to  his  title,  still  heredi- 
tary ;  and  it  was  as  a  peer  of  France  before  tiie  High  Gourt  that  the  young 
man  had  to  appear  and  answer  the  accusation.  This  fust  speech — only  publish- 
ed in  18'*4 — reveals  an  admirable  oratorical  temperament.  After  separating 
from  Lamennais,  Montalembert  became  leader  of  the  liberal  Gatliolic  party 
in  the  upper  Ghamber  from  183o  to  1848.  He  took  part  in  all  tlie  great  political 
and  social  debates,  protested  against  the  oppressive  legislation  in  Poland  and 
Ireland,  and  worked  above  all  for  liberty  of  teaching  (1844).  Montalembert 
was-  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  of  the  Corps  legislatif  of 
the  Second  Empire  from  1852  to  1857.  He  was  a  born  orator  ;  like  Lamartine, 
he  had  an  elegant  and  ready  flow  of  words,  and  like  Berryer,  lie  was  fnll  of  fire 
and  enthusiasm,  while  he  was  master  of  a  more  natural  style  than  either  of 
them.  (2). 

THIERS  (1797-1877)  (3).— Thiers  entered  politics  in  1830.  Under  Louis- 
I'liilippi',  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  tlie  department  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  of  I'ublic  W  orks  and  of  Foreign  Aflairs.  A  Member  of  tlie 
National  Assembly  in  1848,  he  retired  in  1831,  and  only  reappeared  in  the 
Ghamber  in  1803.     President  of  the  R<'[)iil)lic   in   1871,  he  resigned  in  1873.— 

(1)  Pellisso.\,  pp.  24,  GO,  99;  J.  Rkinach,  p.  197. 

(2)  Pellisson,  p.  163  ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  249. 

(3)  On  Thiers,  as  a  historian,  cf.  p.  826. 
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Thiers  was  an  «  avocal  d'aflaiies  )),  a  business  man;  we  feel  while  reading  him 
that  he  does  not  make  a  speech,  he  talks;  he  has  thoroughly  jjrepared  the 
technical  part  of  his  subject,  understands  it,  and  explains  it,  producing  in  the 
highest    degree   an  impression    of    clearness.     He    does    not    trouble    himself 

with  theories  or  ideas  in 
general ;  he  concentrates  on 
the  question  in  liand,  and 
draws  practical  conclusions. 
Among  his  many  discour- 
ses, we  should  mention  : 
UHerediie  de  la  pair le  (1831), 
La  Question  d' Orient  (1840); 
Les  Clietnins  de  fer  (1842), 
Les  Fortifications  de  Paris 
(1842);  Les  Liberies  neces- 
snires  a  la  France  (1864)  ; 
VElabtissemenl  de  la  Repu- 
blique  (1873),  etc.  The  elo- 
quence of  Thiers  loses  in 
reading  his  individual 
speeches  ;  it  is  true  of  liim 
more  liian  of  any  other 
parliamentary  orator,  lliat 
his  speeches  must  be  read 
in  the  Moniteur,  Avith  all  the 
interruptions  and  retorts. 
Then  his  eloquence  is  truly 
vivid  (1). 

LAMARTINE  (1791- 
1869)  (2).— A  deputy  from 
1834  to  1848,  a  member  and 
leader  of  the  Provisory  Go- 
vei-nmeut,  Lamartine  had 
said  on  his  entry  into  the 
Chamber  :  "  My  seat  shall  be  near  the  ceiling,  "  meaning,  above  all  the  parties. 
From  the  begirming  he  assumed  an  independent  position,  and,  though  always 
on  the  breach,  was  never  a  partisan.  He  was  therefore  accused  of  having  held 
cloudy  and  chimerical  political  ideas.  But,  on  reading  his  speeches,  one  is  sur- 
prised, on  the  contrary,  to  find  such  clearsightedness  on  technical  as  well  as 


LAMARTINE    AT   THE   HOTEL  DE   VILLE    IN    1849 

From  a  drawing  by  Lacauchie,  engraved  by  Rebel. 


(1)  Pellisson,  pp.  78,  93,  120,  etc.;  J.  Reinacu,  p.  170. 

(2)  On  Lamartine,  as  a  lyric  poet,  cf.  p.  738. 
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on  general  questions;  whether  he  speaks  on  the  Question  d'Orient  (1840),  on  the 
Fortifications  de  Paris  (1842),  on  the  Cliemins  de  /er(1842),  on  the  Retour  des 
cendres  de  Napoleon  (1842),  on  La  Poliliqiie  dii  Gouvernement  provisoire  (1848),  etc., 
his  views  are  true  and  oflou  prophetic.  He  clothes  his  ideas  in  a  simple  and 
harmonious  style  which,  when  read,  generally  appears  slightly  ditruse,  but 
which  also  abounds  in  concise  and  inge- 
nious formulas.  His  improvised  speecli  to 
the  people  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  184!>, 
on   the   tri-colour   and   the   red  flag,  is  as 

fine  as  a  passage  from  Demosthenes  or  the  a  y" 

Gracchi  (1). 

III.— FROM   1848  TO  OUR  TIME. 

Several  orators,  already  famous  under 
the  July  Monarchy,  continued  lo  hold  first 
rauk  during  the  Second  Republic,  (he  Se- 
cond Empire  and  the  Third  Republic.  To 
those  already  named,  we  should  add  :  Odi- 
lon-Barrof ,  Ledrii-Rollin ,  Falloiix,  Victor 
Hiiffo,  Jules  Fnvre,  Emile  OlUvier,  Rouher, 
Jules  Simon,  Gambetta,  Buffet,  J.  Ferry,  etc. 

VICTOR  HUGO  (1802-188S)  is  not  com- 
parable to  La  marline  as  a  political  orator, 
for  which  he  had  no  natural  gift.  Besides 
the  fact  that  he  read  his  discourses,  aud 
that  interruptions — which  are  stimulatiug 
to  -the  true  orator — disconcerted  him,  his 
style,  full  of  antitheses  and  grandiloquence, 
was  frequeutly  too  rhetorical  for  the  subject 
under  discussion.  However,  he  spoke  upon 
Liberty  of  Teaching  aud  (he  Suffrage  (1850) 

iu  a  veheuient  aud  often  successful  manner.  He  collected,  in  Ades  cl  Paroles, 
his  numerous  discourses  deli\(M(Mi  in  Ihe  Upper  (Jhauiber,  the  Assembly  of  1848, 
that  of  1871,  and  in  ttie  Senate  (1876-1885)  but  ircquently  altered  tlu>  text  (2). 

JULES  FAVRE  (1809-1890).     —Already  well  known  as  a  lawyer,  Favre  was  a 
deputy  iu  1848  and  1849.    Reelected  in  1858,  he  played  an  important  part  iu  the 


VICTOR    HUGO    AS    A     THINKER 

From  a  caricature  by  Daumier  (1808-1879). 


(1)  Pellisson,  pp.  41,  61,  81,  88,  etc. ;  J.  Reinach,  p.  218. 

(2)  Pki.lisson.  pp.  253,  363:  J.  Reinach,  p.  255.— On  V.  Hugo,  as  a  lyric  poet,  of.  p.  745. 
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government  of  National  Defense  as  Minister  of  Foreign  AH'airs.  He  was  elected 
senator  in  1876.  His  discourses  are,  like  those  of  Berryer,  real  barrister's 
pleas.  Favre  was  less  enthusiastic  than  Berryer,  but  his  arguments  were  strong- 
er, and  by  urgent  questions  he  tired  out  his  adversaries.  We  may  note  his 
discourses  on  ^Expedition  de  Rome  (1849),  on  La  Guerre  da  Mexique  (1862)  and 
on  La  Candidature  ofjicielle  (1864),  (1). 

GAMBETTA  (1838-188:2).— Gambetta  made  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  by 
his  defence  in  1858  of  Delescluze,  editor  of  the  journal  Le  Reveil,  who  was  pro- 
secuted for  having  opened  a  subscription  for  a  monument  to  Baudin,  the  famous 
deputy  killed  on  December  3,  1851,  on  the  barricades.  The  following  year 
Gambella  was  elected  deputy,  and  actively  opposed  tlie  Empire.  After  Sedan 
he  became  a  member  of  the  government  of  Hie  National  Defence,  and  was  one 
of  llie  nu)st  active  reorganisers  of  the  army.  He  was  President  of  the  Cliandier 
ill  1879  and  Prime  Minister  in  1881,  but  he  could  not  maintain  his  position,  and 
died  prematurely.  He  was  oiie  of  the  finest  orators  in  France  since  Mirabeau  ;  he- 
wa  born  to  be  a  speaker,  to  express  general  political  ideas,  and  above  all  politi- 
cal commonplaces,  in  clear  and  sonorous  sentences.  His  gestures,  voice,  car- 
riage, all  combined  to  produce  the  effect  made  by  this  orator,  Avho  was  more  a 
demagogue  than  a  statesman.  When  we  read  his  speeches  in  a  book,  or  even  in 
L'OfJiciet,  they  appear  redundant  and  hollow  ;  certainly,  they  are  not  the 
speeches  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Mirabsau,  nor  even  of  a  Lamarline.  Bui  I  hose 
who  liad  "  heard  the  lion  roar  "  retained  an  unforgettable  impression.  —  We 
may  note  his  discourses  on  Le  Plebiscite  (April,  187"2),A«x  Alsaciens  (I87'2j,  the 
Thonon  discourse  (187'2),  the  Cherbourg  speech  (1875j,  and  the  Romans  discourse 
(1878;  (2). 

IV.— GREAT  JOURNALISTS. 

Most  of  the  orators  whom  we  have  just  studied  were  also  journalists,  such  as 
Benjamin  Constant,  Chateaubriand,  Tliiers,  etc.  To  these  we  nnisl  add  the 
following  names  : 

CH-  DE  REMUSAT  (1797-1875).— Before  1830,  he  contributed  to  Le  Globe 
and  La  Revue  J'rani;aise  some  remarkably  perspicuous  artich'S,  and  became  a 
liberal  politician  under  Louis-Philippe.  He  was  still  Minister  of  Foreign  \llairs 
in  1871. 

ARMAND  CARREL  (1800-1836)  founded,  with  Thiers  and  Mignet,  Le  Na- 
tional in  1830.     For   six   years,  he   worked  on   propaganda  for  the  Republic, 

(1)  Pellisson,  pp.  24g,  279,  321,  336;  J.  Reinach,  p.  269. 

(2)  Pellisson,  pp.  370,  389,  410;  J.  Reinach,  pp.  304,  383. 
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which  seemed  lo  liiiu  the  logical  cousc^queiice  of  the  revolution  of  July  ;  he 
would  have  given  France  the  same  institutions  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
His  articles  in  Le  National,  llic  best  of  wliicli  have  been  collected  in  a 
volume,  reveal  him  as  an  excelhMit  writer  in  a  style  worthy  to  be  a  model,  for 
its  sincerity,  firmness  and 
correctness.  Armand  Car- 
rel was  killed  in  a  duel  h\ 
Em  lie  de  Ciirardiii. 


EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN 

(180-2-1881;  was  the  type 
of  jounialisl  wlio  has  "  a 
daily  idea,  "  who  amuses 
tlic  public  and  is  hiniselC 
amused  by  it.  Ho  had 
more  imitators  than  Carrel. 
Among  his  most  fridtfiil 
"  ideas  "  was  tlic  dinumi- 
tion  of  ilic  price  of  newspa- 
pers, thanks  to  the  advei- 
lisements.  He  founded  La 
Presse  in  iS'M'},  and  it  b;'- 
came  one  of  the  best  inform- 
ed and  most  literary  of 
I  he  newspapers,  numbering 
among  its  contributors  such 
men  as  Alexandre  Dumas, 
F.  Soulie,  Theophile  Gau- 
iier,  Mery,  etc.  His  wife, 
born  Delphine  Gay,  who 
was  well  known  for  her  poe- 
try and  a  few  plays  (Lady 
Tartnfe,  L'Ecole  des  Joiinia- 
lisles,  La  Joie,  fall  pear,  etc. 
of  Vicomte  de  Launay. 


l.Ol  IS    ^EUlLLOr 

From  a  pliologia|)li. 


contributed  to   tlie   Presse  under   tlie  pseutlotiNm 


PREVOST  PARADOL  n82!)-18T0  ,  who  also  [nught  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  historians  and  moralists,  was,  in  the  Courrier  da  dlmanche  and  the 
Debats,  a  courteous  but  formidable  adversary  of  the  second  Empire. 


LOUIS  VEUILLOT  n8i:{-188:-{)  is  best  known  for  his  articles  in  the  cathol- 
ic journal,  L'Uniuers,  in  which  \w  violently  opposed  all  parties.     We  shall  not 
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deal  here  with  his  political  career;  but  as  a  pamphlelecr  and  writer  Veuillot 
had  genius.  His  vocabulary  is  both  very  rich  and  very  French  ;  his  style,  brisJi 
and  vivid  in  its  variety,  is  superior  to  tlic  fine,  dry  precision  of  Courier  ;  and 
in  his  correspondance  he  is  as  simple  and  delicate  as  he  is  ardent  and  eloquent 
in  his  articles  and  books  (1). 

Contempoi'ary  journalism,  which  absorbed  and  spoiled  a  number  of  distin- 
guished talents,  includes  no  other  name  equal  to  the  foregoing,  outside  the 
domain  of  criticism,  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere. 
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S  V  M  M  A  R  Y 

1°  ScRIBE  :  ijQi-i.SiH  I  produced  four  hundred  plays  between  icSio  and  1861; 
he  begin  witli  the  vaudeville  in  one  act,  and  then  wrote  comedies  in  five  acts. 
—  He  was  a  witty  observer  of  the  fashions  and  manners  of  his  lime,  and  espe- 
cially a  clever  constructor  of  plots. — He  excelled  in  avoiding  all  the  painful 
aspects  of  his  subjects.  His  best  pieces  are  historical  comedies  {Bertrand  et 
Raton  ;  Le  Verre  d'eaw.  Between  i83o  and  1848  a  crowd  of  authors  h.indled 
serious  and  bold  subjects,  and  were  precursors  of  Augier  and  Dumas  Jils. 

2"  EMILE  AUQIER  (1820-1889)  set  up  as  the  champion  of  morals  and  the  family. 
He  upheld  bourgeois  theses  in  Gahrielle,  Ceinture  doree,  Les  Lionnes 
paurres,  etc.  He  introduced  politics  into  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,  and  the 
influence  of  Dumas  /i7.v  is  felt  in  Les  Fourchamhault. — His  two  masterpieces 
are  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  ,1854)  and  Maitre  Guerin  (1864).  His  style 
is  incisive  and  lirm  and  sometimes  too  witty. 

3"  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  Jils  (i82i-i8q5),  wrote  his  plays  to  illustrate  gene- 
rous but  paradoxical  themes,  particularly  marriage  and  divorce  (Les  Idees 
de  Mme  Aubray,  La  Princesse  Georges,  La  Femme  de  Claude,  L'Etran- 
g-ere,  Denise).  He  made  the  stage  into  a  tribune,  but  he  was  the  son  of  his 
father,  and  his  subjects,  if  not  his  form,  have  dramatic  quality  ;  his  characters 
reason  too  much,  and  indulge  too  freely  in  witticisms. 

4°  LABICHE  excelled  in  the  vaudeville,  into  which  he  often  introduced  a  pen- 
etrating philosophy  (Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  i86o);  VICTORIEN 
SARDOU  is  the  most  distinguished  of  Scribe's  disciples;  he  succeeded  best  in 
historical  comedy,  and  attained  to  greatness  in  a  few  dramas  (Patrie,    1869).— 
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ED.  PAILLERON  presents  a   piquant  picture  of  precieuse  society  in  tiie  nine- 
teenth century  (Le  Monde  oii  Von  s'ennuie,  1881.) 

5"  THE  "  THEATRE  LIBRE  "  (1887-1895)  staged  realistic  plays,  and  revealed  a 
few  vigorous  dramatic  temperaments  (ANCEY,  FABRE,  CtARD). — A  reaction 
took  place  in  tiie  direction  of  idealistic  and  poetic  plays  with  EDMOND  ROSTAND 
[Cyrano  de  Berg-erac,  1897). 


OMEDY,  in  the  ninelccnili  century,  was  no  longer  a  distinct 
genre,  entirely  dilTerent  from  tragedy  or  drama  ;  it 
admitted  of  all  sorts  of  subjects,  characters,  conditions 
and  treatment.  It  may  be  said  that  it  differed  from 
the  romantic  drama  only  in  the  denouement,  not  be- 
cause the  comedy  denouement  was  always  happy  or 
gay,  but  because  in  general  it  avoided  violent  deaths. 
Even  the  Jiame  "  comedy"  seemed,  to  a  few  authors, 
to  be  too  limited,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  ceidury ; 
and  they  "  wrote  simply  plays  ".  However,  the  genres 
and  other  species  of  compositions  cannot  react  on  one 
another  or  be  completely  intermingled.  We  see  still 
surviving  :  llie  vaudeville,  tlie  comedy  of  manners  (in 
verse  or  prose),  llie  |)roblem  comedy,  the  historical  comedy,  burlesque  comedy, 
"  hack  "  comedy.  All  the  plays  of  whicii  we  shall  now  speak,  from  Scribe  to  Sardou 
and  Rostand,  may  be  classified  more  or  less  accurately  under  one  of  these  heads. 


DECORATED    LETTER 

taken  from  Paul  et  Virginie, 
Gurmer  edition,  18;i3. 


I.  -  SCRIBE  (1701-1801). 

BetweeiT  1810  and  1861,  Scribe  wrote  nearly  four  hundred  plays.  He  occu- 
pied the  Paris  stages  for  fifty  years,  and  his  works  have  only  disappeared  slowly 
and  gradually  from  the  repertory.  No  Fi-ench  writer  has  been  more  often 
translated  and  represented  in  foreign  countries. 

His  beginnings  were  not  successfid,  but  he  possessed  a  real  dramatic  gift  ; 
and  in  1815  he  was  applauded  at  the  Vaudeville  theatre  for  his  Une  Nait  de  la 
(jarde  nationale,  which  was  followed  by  charming  and  vivid  short  plays  such  as 
Le  Solliciteur,  L'Oiws  etle  Pacha,  etc.  When  the  Gynniase  (Theatre  de  Ma(l;:ni('j 
was  opened  in  18^20,  Scribe  became  the  official  playwright  for  I  Ids  stage  where 
only  one-act  plays  were  to  be  presented,  and  litis  resulted  in  the  iuimberh\ss 
vaudevilles  in  which  he  handled  his  subjects  with  such  conciseness  and  sure- 
ness  of  touch  :  Le  plus  bean  jour  de  la  vie ;  La  Demoiselle  a  marier,  Le  Charla. 
lanisine,  La  Manie  des  places,  etc.  Later  on  Scribe  made  some  great  comedies 
out  of  these  one  act  plays;  and  forlunately  the  necessity  for  concentrating  his 
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;ic!i()ii  iiiid  vividij  slvctcliing  liis  cliar.ulcrs  in  liis  vaudt'villc.-;  liad  Iruiued  Wis 
h.iii(l.^.\k'aii\vliilo,  his  play  Valerie  tiad  been  accepted  by  the  Tlieatre-Frangais 
in  182'2  ;  and  lator  on  the  following  were  also  prodnced  there  :  Le  Manage  d'ar- 
(jenl  [18^21),  Bertrand  et  Raton  (1833),  La  Camaraderie  (1837),  La  Calomnie  (1840), 
Le  Verre  d'eau  (1840),  Une  chaine  (1841),  etc. — Al'ler  18-23,  Scribe  Avrole  wilh  oqnal 
snccess  opera  and  comic-opera  libretti :  La  Dame  Blanche  (1825;,  La  Muetle  de 
Pordci  (1828),  Robert  le  Diable  (1831),  La  Juive  (1835),  Les  Huguenots  (1836),  etc. 

>\  (•  nuist  not  expect  of  Scribe  eitiier  profound  psychology  or  real  style  ;  his 
cliief  object  was  a  well-constructed  phit,  and  in  this  he  excelled.  Tlie  specta- 
tor feels  complete  satisfaction  in  following  his  plot,  and  a  sort  of  disappoint- 
ment Avlien  tlie  play  is  over.  Scribe's  subjects  are  often  bold  or  dangerous  ; 
bill  lie  plays  witli  tlie  difficulty,  and  seems  to  be  liiiiiing  all  around  llie 
suljjeci  without  toueliing  it,  as  if  for  a  wager,  lilte  an  acrobat  dancing  over 
swortls  :  in  tliis  respect  liis  masterpiece  is  Une  Chaine. 

However,  Scribe's  plays  are  not  devoid  of  observation  and  moral  signifi- 
cance. In  his  vaudevilles  he  has  left  us  a  gallery  of  exact  and  interesting 
sketclies  :  tlie  National  Guardsman,  the  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  the  fasliion- 
able  and  frisky  officer  of  the  Restoration,  llie  ciiarlatan  journalist,  prototype 
of  Kmile  de  Girardin  and  J.  Janin,  the  upstart  mercliant,  tlie  notary,  the  clerk. 
.\11  lliese  ciiaracters  arc  alive  ;  costumes,  actions,  liobbies,  language  have  all 
been  copied  from  nature.  And  it  was  no  mean  achievement,  lliis  renovation 
of  Ilic  characters  pf  Hie  comedy  of  manners,  after  tiie  everlasting  imitations  of 
Aloliere,  Regnard,  Dancourl  and  i^x'aumarcliais  l)y  I'icaid,  l)uv;d  and  a  liost  of 
otiiei-s. —  Scribe  sometimes  does  even  better.  Poligny  in  \\\e  Mariage  d'argent 
is  tlie  type  of  the  ambitious  young  man  formed  by  the  new  manners  (1).  In  La 
Camaraderie  (which  might  be  called  as  well  Les  Arrivistes),  we  fuid  all  Paillerou's 
types  of  actors,  more  spiritedly  portrayed.  In  La  Calomnie,  the  political  char- 
acters are  drawn  with  nil  and  accuracy. — Bertrand  et  Raton  and  Le  Verre  d'eaa 
are  models  of  historical  comedy,  in  the  superficial  and  shrewd  manner  for  which 
Sardou  became  famous.  Even  Dumas  pere,  that  great  inventor,  was  in  this 
genre  only  an  imitator  of  !fcribc. 

Scribe  had  a  number  of  collahoiators,  who  always  praised  his  honesty  and 
good  failli.  '•  1  have  written  twelve  or  fifteen  vaudevilles  in  collaboration  with 
Scribe,  "  said  Carmouche,  '•  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  in  all  these  pieces 
there  is  not  a  word  of  mine.  "  Usually  his  collaborators  brought  him"  graudes 
machines"  more  or  less  melodramatic,  from  which  he  extracted  a  few  scenes, 
transposed  Ilic  subject,  concentrated  the  whole,  and  re-wrote  the  play  from 
beginning  to  end.  r>ut  the  "  collaborator,  "  all  the  same,  received  half  the 
royalty  (2). 

(!)  Mnrceaux  choisis,  2nil  cycle,  p.  1261. 

(2)  It  shoulil  be  reineiiibered  in  this  connection  that  existing  legislation  on  the  ricjhls  of  authofs 
is  due  to  Scribe.     He  made  a  large  fortune,  but  his  philanthropy  was  famous. 
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Contemporaries  of  Scribe. — BclAveen  4815  and  1848  numoi-ous  comodios 
Avoro  produced.  Wc  shall  merely  nolicc  Ihe  chief  plays,  especially  lo  bring 
out  the  boldness  of  some  of  Iheir  subjects. — The  "  money  question  "  began  to 
take  a  conspicuous  place  in  plays,  invading  nearly  all  the  comedies  of  man- 
ners, Avhile   some  of  these  were  especially  consecrated  to  the  subject,  such  as 

V  Argent,  by  C.  Bon  jour 
:  (18-25),  L'A^to/m/c,  by  Picard 
and  Empis  (1826).  After 
Scribe's  Le  Mariage  iVargent 
(1827)  and  Le  Puff  (1848) 
came  Ponsard's  V Ilonneur 
et  VArgent  (18S3)  and  La 
Bourse  (18SG),  and  these 
bring  us  to  Dumas  /{7s  and 
E.Augicr. — Balzac,  not  sat- 
isfied Avilh  wriling  novels, 
wrote  a  few  plays,  Avhich 
Avere  not  very  Avell  received. 
The  only  one  which  deserves 
to  survive  is  Mercadel  (iSM), 
in  which  Balzac  presents  I  he 
modern  Turcaret. — Among 
the  political  comedies  is  Les 
'  Trois  Quarliers,   Avhich   Pi- 

card  and  Mazeres  produced 
in  1827.    This  Avas  one  of  the 
y\        most  successful  plays  of  Ihe 
day,  and  a  witly  and  true 
satire  on   the  bourgeoisie, 
nobility  and  the  financiers. 
The    abolition  of   the  cen- 
sorship after  1830  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  dramatized  political  pamphlets, 
which   do  not   concern    us   here. — In    the  genre   of   historical  comedy   should 
be   mcniloncd  :   Don  Juan  df  Auiriche,  by  C.  Delavigne  (1835)  ;  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle-Isle  (1839),   Un  mariage  sous  Louis  AF  (18H),  Les  Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr 
(1843)  by    Alexandre    Dumas    pere  ;    and   Les    Premieres    Armes    de    Richelieu, 
by  Bayard   (1839),  one   of  Dejazet's    triumphs. — In   comedies   about   marriage 
and   the   family  we    find  situations    and    themes    Avhich  foretell  the   plays  of 
Augier  and   Dumas  fils.     L'Ecole  des  vieillards,  by  Casimir  Delavigne    (1823), 
acted    by    Talma    and    Mile    INlars,  had    great    success,     but    to-day    it    strikes 
us  as  singularly  banal.     Anlony,  by  Dumas  pere  (1831),  acted  by  Madame  Dor- 
val  and  Bocage,  shoAvs   us    the  type  of  romantic,   Byronic  love.     It  Avas   suc- 
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cocdcd  by  many  similar  plays,  as  Rene  was  by  many  similar  novels.  Le  Mari  a 
la  cainpagne,  by  Bayard  (18i4),  is  a  fine  and  amusing  satire  on  the  drawbacks, 
for  a  woman,  of  an  exaggerated  ajid  misunderstood  devotion.  Un  An.  ou  le 
Mnriage  d'animir,  i)y  Ancclof,  (1830),  is  a  very  simple  but  strong  comedy  on 
misalliances  (and  may  be  compared  witli  Catherine,  by  Henri  Lavedan). — La 
Mere  et  la  FiUe,  by  Mazcres  and  Empis  (1830),  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and 
realism,  and  may  be  compared  \\illi  Le  Supplice  d'line  feninie  by  Dumas //7s,  or 
U Autre  Danger  by  Maurice  Donnay. — Une  Liaison,  by  Mazeres  and  Empis  (1834-) 
is  aiioiluM-  bold  pla\,  wlmsc  loo  real  (Iciiniienu'iit  sbocked  llic  pnblic.  I(  ma> 
be  compared  witb  Le  Mariage  d'Olympe  by  Emile  Augier. — The  comedy  of 
manners  tended  more  and  more  towards  realism,  parallel  with  romantic  extra- 
vagance. However,  not,  allogcther  wise  resp;>ct  for  tradition,  academic  preju- 
dices and  llie  habits  of  famous  actors  kept  alive  a  [)reference  for  comedies  in 
verse,  wliicli  is  exideiil  in  Poiisartl's  two  gr<'al  successes,  and  in  the  (irst  plays 
of  Emile  Augier  (  [). 


II.  —  EMILE  AUGIER  (1820-1889). 

Like  Scribe,  Augier  has  no  other  history  than  that  of  his  works.  Oddly 
enough,  his  first  i^lay  was  a  success,  La  C'iyHe  (given  at  the  Odeon).  These  two 
short  acts  in  verse,  wliicli  were  soon  added  to  the  repertory  of  the  Theatre- 
Franyais,  and  are  still  pleasant  reading,  did  not  foretell  the  true  Emile  Augier, 
tli:it  is,  the  aidlior  oi'  tiic  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  and  Mailre  Gacrin.  They  possess 
the  merit  of  li-ing  extrenii'ly  clear,  both  in  the  moi'al  and  literary  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  notliing  eoidd  be  more  obscure  and  iiiMpid  i\iim  L'lloninie  de  bien, 
a  three-act  comt'dy  in  verse  acted  in  1845  at  the  Thcalre-Fran^ais.  But,  in 
VAvenlnril're  (1848;,  the  anti-romanlicist  tendencies  of  this  bourgeois  writer 
began  to  crystallise  and  in  Gal>rieHe  (1849)  could  be  found  their  most  com- 
l)lete  and  realislicexpression.  Will  il  be  believed  that,  at  that  epoch,  it  required 
some  courage  to  praise  on  the  stage  resi)ect  for  marriage  and  family  senti- 
ment ?  Tlic  romanticist  tliesis  of  the  rights  of  passion,  or  of  passion  as  making 
everything  right,  was  (hen  |)aranionnl  on  llie  stage  as  well  as  in  novels.  In 
Gabrielle,  Emile  Augier  made  it  a  meiil  in  his  lieroiue  to  resist  passion  as  re- 
l)resented  by  Stephane  ;  it  was  lldelil}  he  honoured  and  made  poetic.  "  O 
pere  de  faniille,  O  pol-le,  je  Vaiine  '.  "   cries  Gabrielle  in  the  denoueun'rd. 

In  all  his  later  plays,  Augier  was  the  defender  and  avocale  of  the  family 
against  amhilion,  prejudice,  sophistiN  of  every  sort;  and  in  lliis  res|)ect  his 
work  is  of  the  healthiest  kiml. 

So  in    Le  Mariage  d'Olynipe  (1835),  he  shows    vividly    tlie    danger    of  a    moral 

(1)  Concerninjr  all  these  rcnlixtic  plays  previous  to  Augior  and  Piimas  tils,  si>(>  V.a.  .M.  Des 
Guanoes  Comcdie  xuus  la  liestauralioii  (b'onteiiioing,  1904). 
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misalliance  ;  a  low  woman  is  not  rehabilitated  by  marriage;  she  will  always  be 
"  homesick  for  the  mud  ". — The  young  girl  who  has  a  rich  doAvry  is  an  object 
of  envy  ;  Augier  shows,  in  his  Ceintare  doree  (1856),  that  it  is  more  difficull  for 
her  than  for  anyone  else  to  make  a  marriage  after  her  own  heart,  especially 
if,  like  Caliste,  she  has  a  noble  soul,  and  learns  that  her  father's  fortune  is  due 
to  doubtful  speculations.  Tiie  fattier  must  restore  the  money  lit-  lias  dishon- 
estly niadi';  tlirn,  only,  lln^  lionouiable  suitor,  Avho  has  not  dared  otfer  himself, 

but  who  is  loved,  Svill  pay  court  to 
the  young  girl. — Luxury,  like  for- 
tune, is  destructive  of  family  feel- 
ing. One  of  the  boldest  of  Augier's 
plays,  Les  Liuiiiirs  pauvres  (iSoi^),  is 
based  on  tliis  idea.  —  In  Un  beau  Ma- 
riayc  (18S9)  another  kind  of  misal- 
liance is  dealt  with.  A  young  sa- 
vant, who  is  on  tlie  llncsbold  of  a 
line  career,  mairies  into  a  Irivolons 
social  circle;  lie  suffers  from  this, 
and  converts  his  Avife  to  his  own 
serious  life  by  his  courage  and 
devotion  to  science.- L^s  Effronth 
(1861)  was  followed  by  a  sequel,  Le 
Fils  de  Giboyer  (18(i2).  In  the  first 
of  these  comedies,  we  again  have  a 
conflict  between  money  and  honour: 
Clcmence  is  on  the  point  of  being 
its  victim.  The  effrontc,  Vernouil- 
let,  at  first  ashamed  of  having  been 
condemned  as  a  criminal,  holds  up 
his  head  again,  publishes  a  paper, 
obtains  political  protection  forliim- 
self ,  and,  though  be  does  not  succeed 
in  marrying  Clcmence,  continues 
to  prosper.  Then  the  famous  Oiboyer  appears,  an  outcast  and  a  bohemian,  the 
modern  Figaro,  in  short,  ready  for  anything,  and  good  for  nothing.  He  becomes 
tlie  lier(i  of  Le  J'^ils  de  Giboyer, a  piece  conlaining  far  too  nnicli  politics  and  polem- 
ics.— In  La  Contayion  (1860),  Paul  Foreslier  (1868),  Jean  de  Thoinmeray  (187"2), 
Augier  attributes  the  decadence  of  the  young  generation  to  idleness,  misplaced 
ambition,  and  cynicism.— In  1870  he  wrote  a  play  on  divorce,  Madame  Coverlet, 
and  in  1878  made  his  adieux  to  the  public  with  Les  Fourchambaiilt,  in  which  he 
once  more  deals  with  the  beauty  of  family  union,  but  with]^situations  and  soph- 
isms in  which  we  perceive  more  and  more  the  intluence  of  Dumas  fils. 
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Of  Augicr's  two  m.isterpieces,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (18o4)  and  Maitre  Gue- 
rin  (1864),  the  first  was  drawn  from  Jules  Sandeau's  novel,  Sacs  ei  Parchemins. 
M.  Poirier  is  the  M.  Jourdain  of  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe.  The  wealthy 
bourgeoisie  of  tSiO  did  not  covet  the  luxury  and  elegant  manners  of  noblemen, 
but  their  titles,  and  their  political  influence.  "  I  am  ambitious,  "  says  M.  Poi- 
rier piteously,  his  idea  being  that  "  commerce  is  the  true  school  for  states- 
men, '  and  lie  iiimself  having  given  his  daughter  to  the  Marquis  de  Presle  in 
order  to  be  made  a  baron  and  peer.  This  play,  very  willy  and  well-balanced, 
in  wiiieh  neillier  party  is  systemalicallv  sacrificed  to  the  other,  is  both  a  dram- 
atic masterpiece  and  a  social  document  (1). — As  to  Maitre  Guerin,  it  is  the 
afhiiirable  portrayal  of  a  man  of  harsh  Avill,  who  becomes  rich  and  ]io\verfnl, 
bill  who  fort'eils  the  eslectn  of  all  his  famil}  and,  abandoned  by  Ihem,  dies 
alone  and  exploiled  \)\   low  people. 

Angler  writes  in  a  letnperale  and  vigdrons  si  ,\  le,  sometimes  ralliei-  declamat- 
ory, or  loo  inlenlionaliy  willy;  biil  he  was  Hie  mcjsl  lobusl  and  IlKMighlful 
French  diamatisl  of  the  nineleenlli  ren!ur\. 


III.  —  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  FILS  (I82i-I89ri). 

Dumas  fils,  son  of  tiie  novelist  and  dramalisl,  made  his  debul  with  a 
play  called  La  Dame  aux  Cainelias,  in  1852,  which  was  founded  on  a  novel 
he  had  |)iddished  in  1848.  The  subject  is  banal,  and  not  moral  ;  but  the 
drama  was  written  simply,  and  lb;'  style  and  staging  were  of  a  realism  which 
struck  the  public.  —  Dumas  afterwards  wrote  with  varying  success,  often  arou- 
sing more  scandal  than  applause  :  Diane  de  Lys  (1^53),  Le  Demi-Monde  (1855), 
La  Question  d'argent  (1857),  Un  Pl-re  produjue  (1859),  U Ami  des  femmes  (IS64), 
Les  Idees  de  Mme  Aubray  (1867),  La  Princesse  Georges  (1871),  La  Feinme  de 
Claude  (1873),  L'Elrangere  (1876),  Deiiise  (1885),  and  FrandUcn  (1887). 

Dumas  _///;>  was  a  disciple  of  Diderot  in  so  far  as  he  tliought  that  the  stage 
should  be  useful.  "  All  literature,  "  lie  wrote,  "  which  does  not  keep  in 
view  the  perfectibilily,  the  moral  uplifting  of  society,  the  ideal,  the  useful, 
is  a  rickety,  unhealthy,  stillborn  literature.  The  servile  reproduction  of  facts 
and  of  men  is  the  work  of  a  clerk  and  a  photographer  ;  and  1  defy  anybody  to 
name  a  single  writer,  who  survived  his  time,  whose  object  was  not  to  improve 
mankind.  "  Dumas ///;>  was  not  satisfied,  like  Augier,  with  recalling  society, 
spoiled  as  it  was  by  roinanlicist  nonsense,  to  the  practice  of  the  old  family 
virtues  ;  he  was  a  ri't'ormer,  and  a  thesis  aniinales,  lliough  it  often  spoils, 
all  liis  plays. 

Mis  was  'at  the  same  lime  one  of  the  most  generous  and  most  misleading 
minds  of  our  time  ;    he    had   true    idea-,  and    they    re<ulled  in  absurd  or  moiis- 

(1)  Morceatir  vlioisU,  2iiii  i-yrlo.  p.    {261. 
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trous  conclusions.  Sometimes,  for  instance  in  Les  Idees  de  Mme  Aubray,  and  in 
Denise,  he  confoands  forgiveness  Avitla  esteem,  and  preaclies  marriage  under 
conditions  which  banish  moral  security.  Sometimes,  as  in  La  Femme  r/e  Clnude, 
he  demands  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  woman,  and  cries  "  Kill  her  I  " — 
Finally,  for  the  embarrassments  or  conflicts  of  marriage  he  finds  only  one  re- 
medy, that  is,  divorce  {La 
Femme  de  Claude,  La  Prin- 
(■esse  Georges,  VElrangere, 
clc).  These  plays  contri- 
buted, quite  as  much  as  dis- 
cussions in  the  press,  to 
excite  public  opinion. 

Dumas  fils  is  a  realist, 
with  a  sharp  and  pene- 
I  rating  mind,  but  lie  is  also 
"  the  son  of  his  father;  " 
and  this  accounts  for  the 
romanticist  element  in  his 
plays.  His  plots  are  often 
strange  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity, as  in  VElrangere 
and  La  Princesse  de  Bagdad. 
Sometimes  he  makes  them 
obscure  with  an  Ibsen  —  an- 
ticipating  symbolism,  as  in 
La  Femme  de  Claude.  These 
"  romanticist  impulses  " 
are  also  evident  in  the  ti- 
rades of  his  "  reasoning  " 
characters,  or  of  his  young 
men  and  girls  ;  between 
two  realistic  scenes,  an  un- 
seasonable and  luxuriant 
poetry  invades  the  play. 
His  prefaces,  at  times  so 
eloquent,  form  on  the  whole  incoherent  combinations  of  paradox  and  sophistry. 
Dumas  fils  also  inherited  from  his  father  a  dramatic  gift, visible  in  all  liis  plays, 
which  enabled  him  to  construct  logical  and  powerful  plots  :  for  instance,  in  La 
Princesse  Georges,  a  genuine  prose  tragedy,  and  Denise,  a  comedy  based  entirely 
on  passion  and  sentiment,  and  written  according  to  the  three  classic  unities. 

He    did    not  exactly  create   characters.     His  young  girls    are,  for  the   most 
part,  "  bleating  lambs  ",   who  bid  fair  to  become    insupportable   "  women  of 
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llic  world."  His  w  oiiicii  arc  so  occiii)i('d  willi  (lcv(>loping  theses,  that,  ihey 
reseinhle  talking  macliiiies  :  as,  for  instance,  the  Dnchessc  de  Septmonts  in 
UEtrangere,  Francine  de  Riverolles  in  Fraiicillon,  Cesarine  in  La  Femine  de 
Claude,  and  Severine  in  La  Princesse  Georges,  not  to  speak  of  his  female  logi- 
cians like  Mme  do  lUiinicres  or  iVInie  Godel'roy.  An  exception  must  be  made 
in  Hie  case  of  Denise  and  her  mother,  Mme  Brissot,  the  most  vital  characters 
in  this  gallery  of  women.  The  men  ara  even  more  artificial;  they  are  all  com- 
missioned h\  Hie  author  to  incarnate  a  thesis  and  deliver  speeches.  We  must 
except  the  Due  de  Septmonts  in  L'Eiraiuji're,  M.  Brissot  in  Denise,  and  espe- 
cially a  number  of  incidental  characters,  \\ho  are  occasionally  very  amusing, 
like  Carillac  in  Francillon. 

The  style  of  Dumas //Zs  is  cutting  and  «itly,  often  oratorical.  It  is  nol,  Iruly 
speaking,  a  dramatic  style.  All  the  characters  speak  the  same  language,  and 
their  speech  never  differentiates  them.  This  naturalistic  writer  lacks,  in  Ihc 
highest  degree,  naturalness.  In  reality,  he  is  a  pamphleteer,  a  journalist  or 
a  preaclier,  who  casts  liis  polemics  in  dramatic  form,  because,  as  we  said,  he 
is  "  the  son  of  liis  father.  " 

IV.— OTHER  AUTHORS  OF  COMEDIES. 

EUGENE  LABICHE  (1815-1888),  is,  after  Scribe,  the  most  illustrious  re- 
piesenlalive  writei'  of  vaudevilles,  lie  understood,  like  Scribe,  liow  to  intro- 
duce well  observed  types  into  his  little  plays  with  their  slight  plots  :  bourgeois, 
ciciks,  notaries,  foreigners,  etc.  Perhaps  he  is  superior  to  Sciihe  in  a  certain 
gift  for  ironical  shrewdness,  and  for  semi-benevolent,  semi-ill-natured  common 
sense  which  appears  in  his  best  plays  :  Le  Misanthrope  ei  V Auvergnal  (1852)  (1) 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (1860),  (2-)  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  (18dl),  La  Cagnolte 
(18Ci),  etc.  Furthermore,  he  renovated  the  form  of  the  long  vaudeville  by  cou- 
strucliug  ingenious  plots  based  on  misunderstandings,  and  arranged  with  an 
amazing  crescendo  etTecl,  the  model  in  this  genre  being  Le  Chapeau  de  paille 
d'llalie.  Finally,  into  his  easy  and  nalural  dialogue  he  sometimes  introduces  the 
most  comical  nonsense,  relieved  with  witticisms  more  significant  than  tliose  of 
Dumas  yj/s  ; — M.  Perrichon,  for  example,  says  to  thernau  whom  he  believes  he 
has  saved  :  "  You  owe  everything  to  me...  1  shall  never  forget  it.  "  Here  we 
find  already  the  "  mots  de  nature,  "  the  invention  of  which  was  claimed  by 
the  Theatre  litre. — The  merit  of  Labiche's  Avork,  apparently  light  and  super- 
ficial, becomes  more  and  more  evident.  Einile  Augier  wrote  :  "  The  plays  of 
Labiche  gain  a  Inindred  |)ercent  in  being  read  ;  Hie  burlesque  side  A'anishes, 
while  Hie  hnl\  comic  eleinenl  appears  "  (3j. 

(1)  Morceaux  choisis,  2nil  cycle,  p.  1278. 

(2)  Morceaux  ohoisis,  1st  cycle  p.  .598. 

(3)  Prol'ace  to  La  Thuulre  de  Labiche. 
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VICTORIEN  SARDOU  (1831-1908).— Sardou  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
dramatic  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  began  modestly  :  l)nt  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Paties  de  mouche  (I860)  suddenly  placed  him  above  all  his  rivals.  In 
1861  lie  achieved  a  vorilable  triumph  with  his  A'os  intiines.  Afterwards  he  pro- 
duced La  Fninille  Benoilon  (I860),  Nos  bons  VilUuieois  (1866),  Palrie  (1869),  Rabagas 
(1873),  La  Maine  (1874),  Dora  (1877),  Daniel  Rorhal  (1880),  Divor(;ons  ([880),  Fedo- 
ra (1884),  Theodora  (1884), 
Therinidor  (1891),  Madame 
Sans-Gene  (1893),  LAJJ'aire 
des  Poisons  (1907),  etc. 

To  begin  \\itli,  Sardou 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful 
French  constructors  of  plots. 
Like  Scribe,  and  even  more 
easily,  he  presented,  knot- 
ted and  unknotted  the  most 
complex  subject.  For  ins- 
lance,  in  Les  Palles  de  mon- 
che  tlie  plot  turns  on  a  let- 
ter which  passes  from  hand 
to  liand,  is  lost,  and  whicli 
the  spectator  constantly 
fears  will  reach  the  hands 
of  the  one  who  ought  not  to 
read  it.  This  is  a  trifle,  no 
doubt,  hut  in  itself  it  is  per- 
fect. 11  ic  same  quality  is 
found  in  all  his  plots.- — In 
tlie  second  place,  Sardou  is 
one  of  those  who  have  often 
succeeded  in  fusing  comedy 
with  drama  :  Nos  Intinies, 
La   Famille   Benoilon,    Dora 

are  composed  of  two  parts  :  a  witty  satire  of  contenipoiary  society  and  a  crisis 
of  passion,  (renerally,  in  the  third  or  fourth  act,  these  characters,  so  light  and 
amusing,  find  lliemselves  involved  in  some  very  compromising  or  mysterious 
atVair,  and  llie  spectator  foresees  the  worst  catastrophes.  But  everything  comes 
out  right;  as  the  audience  nuist  go  home  satisfied,  all  the  tragical  difliculties 
are  altribid(>d  to  misundeislandings,  and  almost  all  Sartlou's  comedies  could  he 
entitled  :  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  or  Mack  Ado  about  Nothing.  Sardou  also 
contributed  to  the  satirical  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  time,  and  such 
plays  as  La  Famille  Benoilon,  Nos  bons  1  illageois,  Rabagas,  etc.,  may  be  consuUetl 
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as  if  tlicy  were  actually  documents,  and  frequently  very  penetrating  ones. 
^Finally,  Sardou  often  composed  plays  of  a  clearer  inspiration,  and  remarkable 
for  llieir  unity  of  action  and  tone,  such  as  Patrie,  La  Maine  and  Fedora,  whicli 
we  believe  will  be  considered  his  three  masterpieces.  The  suppleness  of  his 
talent  appears  in  lliis  versatility.  Who  could  have  supposed  the  author  of  Les 
Pattes  de  moucJie  capable  of  Avriting  Patrie?  Sardou  always  achieved  more 
popular  success  by  his  lighter  pieces,  with  mixtures  of  superficial  comical 
elements  with  tragic  elements  meant  to  be  laughed  at  —  but  it  is  his  serious 
dramas  that  will  keep  his  name  alive. 

MEILHAC  and  HALEVY  were  inseparable  collaborators,  who  continued 
and  transformed  the  Scribe  vaudeville  from  1860  to  1880.  La  Petite  Marquise, 
La  Vie  Parisienne,  and  operettas  like  La  Belle  Helene  offer  the  amiable  satire 
and  buffoonery  current  in  gay  society.  Once  the  two  authors  rose  to  high  com- 
edy witb  Froufrou,  a  play  full  of  sensibility  and  natiu*alncss,  which  deserves  to 
keep  its  place  in  the  standard  repertory. 

EDOUARD  PAiLLERON  (4834-1899)  surpassed  the  pleasant  mediocrity  of 
his  other  plays  Aviien  he  wrote  Le  Monde  oa  Von  s'ennuie  (1881),  a  piquant 
portrayal  of  academic  salons  with  the  pedantry  and  rivalries  which,  in  spite  of 
polite  manners  and  higli-sounding  words,  are  found  there.— The  countess  deCe- 
ran  is  a  Philaminte  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  longer  a  bourgeoise 
but  a  great  lady.  She  works  for  the  entry  of  her  son  Roger  into  the  Institute, 
and  wishes  to  marry  him  lo  a  rich  and  learned  English  girl  who  translates 
Schopenhauer.  Her  salon  serves  as  a  platform  or  spring-board  for  the  Oriental 
scholar  Saint-Reau,  the  philosopher  Bellac,  some  laureate  poets,  etc.  The  sa- 
tire upon  this  society  is  evolved  in  the  most  witty  manner  by  the  mother  of 
the  Countess  de  Ceran,  the  duchess  de  Reville,  a  pleasing  logician,  and  by  Ray- 
mond, the  sub-prefect,  whose  wife,  Jeanne,  is  an  attractive  parody  of  all  tlie 
precieuses.  A  well-managed  plot,  skilfully  harmonised  with  the  satire,  brings 
about  two  marriages.  The  third  act,  in  which  three  couples  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  shadows  of  llie  greenhouse,  has  been  justly  conipared  to  the  chest- 
nut scene  in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro.  Le  Monde  ou  Von  s'ennuie,  whose  success 
at  first  was  attributed  lo  personal  allusions,  is  still  a  favourite  play  wilh  au- 
diences that  know  nothing  of  academic  rivalries. 

Pailleron's  other  plays  are  V  Age  ingrat,  L'Etincelle,  andCatolins. 

V.  —    NATURALISM    IN   THE   DRAMA 

HENRY  BECQUE  (1837-1901)  marks  a  strong  reaction  against  the  school  of 
Scribe  and  Mctorien  Sardou.  For  their  moral  optimism  and  indulgent  philos- 
ophy, Becque    substitutes    the   darkest  pessimism;  he   was    the  first    lo    writ 
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those  dismal,  unmoral  plays  in  which  the  writer  intends  to  represent  "  society 
as  it  is  ",  thai  is,  consisting  enlirely  of  rascals  and  dupes — the  comedie  rosse. 
The  two  best  plays  by  Ihi-;  playwrifi'hl,  who  worked  with  difficulty,  and  got 
his  plays  produced  witli  still  more  dilTiculty,  are  Les  Corbeaux  ('188'2)  and  La 
Parisienne  (1885). 

Tlie  '•  THEATRE  LIBRE  "  (1887-4895).— M.  Aiiloine,  an  amaleur  actor, 
founded  at  Mtnitniarlre  the  Free  Theatre,  so  called  because  its  plays,  being  re- 
presented only  before  an  invited  audience,  were  not  siibrnillcd  to  the  censor. 
It  could,  therefore,  risk  everything.  The  first  advantage  arising  from  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  to  rid  the  public  of  a  certain  number  of  would-be  great 
men,  whose  plays  were  rejected  by  all  the  managers  and  who  claimed  unrec- 
ognised genius.  Autoine  produced  their  plays  before  his  unprejudiced 
audience,  and  it  promptly  rejected  them.  The  second  advantage  of  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  that  it  proved  completely  that  freedom  to  say  anything 
whatever  on  the  stage,  when  it  passes  certain  limits,  is  more  tiresome  than 
scandalous.  A  few  horrible  plays  were  given  before  the  three  hnndred  invited 
guests  of  this  theatre,  plays  which  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  appalled  managers  passed  for  masterpieces,  but  which,  when  represent- 
ed, amazed  even  this  audience,  which  was  ready  for  anything,  by  their  worth- 
lessness.  All  the  same,  the  Free  Theatre  did  reveal  a  few  vigorous  and  bold 
dramatists,  such  as  Georges  Ancey  (UEcole  des  veufs),  Emile  Fabre  [V Argent), 
Henry  Geard  (Les  Resignes),  etc. — On  the  other  liand,  it  helped  to  popnlarise 
the  masterpieces  of  the  foreign  stage  ;  and  it  should  imt  be  forgotten  that 
Ibsen's  plays,  Les  Revenanls,  Le  Canard  sauvage,  La  Dame  de  la  mer,  and 
Ilauplmaim's  Les  Tisserands  had  their  first  French  representation  at  the  Free 
Theatre. — Finally,  the  unhealthy  Influence  of  this  theatre  upon  contemporary 
dramatists  cannot  be  denied.  Pessimism,  vulgarity,  "  mots  de  nature  "  and 
especially  unmorality,  tiiat  is  to  say,  vice  which  is  ignorant  of  itself  and  is 
happy  in  its  ignorance,  are  a  few  of  the  essential  elements  of  current  comedy; 
and  for  this  condition  of  French  dramatic  literature  the  Thedlre  Libre  is  largely 
responsible. 

VI.   _  EDMOND  ROSTAND  (1868-1919) 

A  reaction  was  to  be  expected,  creating  a  counter-ciurent  wliicli  still  opposes 
the  foregoing  conditions.  Resides  tlie  plays  of  Jean  Richepin,  liie  name  wliich 
incariuitcs  this  idealistic,  poetic  and  moral  reaction,  is  tliat  of  luhnond  Rostand. 
This  writei-'s  first  success  was  Les  Romanesques,  given  in  1894  at  the  Theatre- 
Fran^ais.  lis  subject  is  very  simple  :  Two  fathers,  who  are  country  neighbours, 
wish  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  tlieir  children,  Percinet  and  Sylvette. 
The  young  man  and  the  girl  are  very  romantic  ;  and  a  bourgeois  marriage  seenrs 
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impossible  to  tlicm.  Tlie  two  falliers,  tlicrefore,  play  the  game  of  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets.  Percinet-Romeo  arranges  meetings  with  Sylvette-Juliette  at  the 
other  end  of  the  park.  To  hasten  matters,  the  two  fathers  prepare  a  counterfeit 
kidnapping  of  Sylvette  by  hired  bravos  ;  Percinet   defends  his  beauty,  and  her 

father  consents  to  the  mar- 
riage as  a  reward  for  liis 
idiirage.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  fathers,  Avho  now  occu- 
py the  same  garden,  begin 
lo  quarrel.  Percinet  and 
.  Sylvelle  discover  I  hat  liiey 
liave  been  I  licked.  Perci- 
iiel  runs  away  in  searcli  of 
ical  adv(Mitures  ;  he  retiuMis 
disiUusiouised,  and  all  ends 
\\i!h  a  iiappy  marriage.  It 
is  the  style  of  tliis  charming 
lillle  play  which  gives  i!  all 
its  value. 

In  1895,  Rosland  compo- 
sed Ln  Princesse  lointalne, 
borrowed  from  a  medi;eval 
legend,  mentioned  in  our 
lext  (1).  Rostand  gave  this 
subject  a  most  luxurious 
setting,  in  verses  of  oriental 
splendour.  In  1897,  La  Sa- 
marifaiiic ,  tlie  subjecl  of 
which  was  taken  from  the 
Bible,  exhibited  Rostand's 
talent  in  a  new  liglit,  more  simple  and  exquisite. — In  December  of  the  same 
year  the   Portc-Saint-Martin  theatre  produced  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

If  ever  the  word  ovenolielming  applied  loa  theatrical  success,  it  was  to  that 
of  Cyrano.  The  public,  the  critics,  everybody  applauded  il.  Feuilletons  were 
widly  enthusiasti(^in  their  accounts  of  it.  This  Avas,  first,  because  the  play  was 
llionniglily  Frencii  in  spirit.  In  absolute  reaction  against  the  "  naturalism  "  which 
had  characterised  the  preceding  thirty  years,  Rostand's  work  Avas  related  to 
that  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Marion  Delornie  and  Ruy-Dlas,  to  that  of  Corneille  in  Don 
Sanche  dWragon,  and  to  the  builesques  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  Then  Cyrano, 
in  himself,  was  a  perfect  hero  for  the  romanticists,  he  in  Avhom  the  sublime 
and  tlie  giotesque  Avere  united.     They    ti;id  thought  to  discover  such  a]  hero  in 

\,i)  Cf.  p.  93. 
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Ruy-Blas,  bul  a  lackey  is  not  essentially  grotesque,  nor  llic  reticent  lover  of  tlic 
Queen  of  Spain  sublime.  Cyrano,  on  llie  contrary,  is  botli  burlesque  and  gro- 
tesque. Physically,  he  is  more  so  than  anyone  else.  His  nose,  "  qui  d'un 
quart  d'lieure  en  tout  lieu  le  precede,  "  dooms  him  to  bi'  llie  victim  of  jests 
and  ridicule  more  than  a  Don  Quixote  or  a  FalstatI".  He  is  burlesque  in  his  wit 
and  his  imaginalion;  he  is  the  ridiculous  author  q^  the  Voyage  dans  la  lane; 
he  belongs  to  that  group  "  Louis  XHI  ",  which  evokes  memories  of  Callot's 
engravings  and  Teniers'  vagrants.  If  he  were  only  lliat,  Cyrano  would  make 
us  laugh  and  then  fatigue  us,  along  with  llic  Saint-Amands,  the  Farets  and  llie 
Scarrons.  But  he  is  something  more.  Under  this  grotesque  exterior  is  a 
heroic  and  romantic  martyr  to  love,  and  a  refined  precieux.  The  spectator  is 
first  moved  to  laughter,  and  then  to  emotion.  Full  of  restrained  tenderness, 
always  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself,  but  withheld  by  his  consciousness 
of  his  ridiculous  appearance,  he  serves  as  a  go-between  for  an  insipid  gallant 
and  the  very  Roxane  whom  he  adores,  generously  lending  his  wit  and  heart 
to  this  rival.  He  only  declares  his  love  when  he  is  dying,  and  sure  of  not 
hearing  her  answer.  The  French  public  was  pleased  to  recognise  itself  in 
Cyrano.  Courageous,  witty,  eloquent,  the  character  is  a  synthesis  of  French 
national  qualities.  It  also  incarnates  tlie  most  fascinating  of  French  defects  : 
courage  easily  turned  to  boasting,  generosity  to  Don-Quixotism,  and  eloquence 
to  vaunting.  Finally,  its  quick  and  variegated  action,  its  skilful  plot,  the  vilirant 
morality  of  the  subject,  and  the  incomparable  intensity  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  all  contribute  to  make  Cyrano  a  charming  and  lasting  play. 

In  1900  Uostand  produced  L'Aiglon,  which  had  a  brilliant  success.  It  was  a 
tour  de  force  to  put  the  whole  history  of  the  young  Duke  de  Reichstadt  in  six 
acts.  The  poetry  of  the  play  becomes  more  and  more  picturesque  ;  and  every- 
thing is  concrete.  Every  symbol  is  incarnated  in  a  living  being  ;  and  every 
dea  becomes  visible  in  some  wjU-chosen  object.  Take,  for  instance,  the  little 
wooden  soldiers  that  Flambeau  takes  out  of  his  pockets,  the  imperial  knick- 
knacks  he  spreads  before  liic  marvelling  eyes  of  the  duke;  the  little  hat  set 
u|)()n  the  table,  which  hypnotises  .Metternich  ;  the  grenadier's  uniform  hidden 
under  Flambeau's  livery,  the  vision  of  the  Wagram  battle-field,  etc.  When 
one  reads  it,  •L'Aiglon  leaves  a  somewhat  confused  impression,  but  on  the  stage 
it  is  full  of  life  and  poetry.  —  Finally,  Rosland  produced  Chantecler,  a  fantastic 
and  s\  ml)i)li(al  |)lay  which  does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  inqiatie.nt 
expectations  of  the  public,  l)ul  wliich.ona  reading,  reveals  marvellous  original- 
ity in  subject  and  form. 

VII.  _  CONTEMPORARY  COMEDY. 

Nothing  could  be  more  varied  than  French  dramatic  literature  has  been  since 
the  last  years   of  the   nineteenth  century.     Under  the   iulluence   of  so   many 
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manifestos,  prefaces  and  bold  efforts,  the  public,  which  is  always  increasing  with 
regard  to  the  theatre,  has  also  become  more  eclectic.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  all  genres  of  plays  are  good,  even  the  tiresome  genre ;  and  provided  the  au- 
thor has  talent  and  the  actors  reputation,  it  welcomes  with  synipatbetic  curiosity, 
more  or  less  lasting,  everything  submitted  to  its  attention.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  an  intense  production  of  plays  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify.  We  must 
be  satisfied  with  simply  mentioning  the  most  remarkable  of  them  : 

M.  DE  PORTO  RICHE  has  written:  Amoareuse  (1891),  Le  Passe  (1897),  Le 
Vieil  Homme  (1911).  He  is  a  psychologist  whose  finesse  is  sometimes  exquisite, 
sometimes  irritating  ;  he  is  like  a  realistic  Marivaux. 

PAUL  HERVIEU  (died  1913)  was  a  disciple  of  Em.  Augier  and  Dumas y?/s.  lie 
chose  subjects  in  which  sentiment,  sometimes  passion,  is  in  a  struggle  with  law ; 
his  action  is  characterised  by  a  sober  energy  ;  his  style  is  lofty,  and  vigorous 
without  ever  becoming  brutal.  His  best  pieces,  whicli  are  more  tragedies  than 
comedies,  are  :  Les  Tenailles  (1895),  La  Loi  de  Vhomme  (1897),  Connais-toL  (1909). 

JULES  LEMAITRE  (died  1914) treated,  with  irony  and  penetration,  subjccls 
connected  wilh  social  and  poHtical  morals,  and  his  plays  reveal  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  dramalic  writing.  After  the  appearance  of  his  first  play,  Revoltee, 
in  1889,  he  won  a  resounding  success  with  his  Le  Depute  Leveau  (1891),  which 
was  not  only  a  piquant  satire  on  boulangisme,  but  also  a  lasting  study  of  mod- 
ern polilical  morals.  He  then  wrote  Le  Pardon  (1895),  L'Aine  (1898),  La 
Massiere  (190S),  etc.,  and  each  of  his  plays  proves  the  finesse  of  his  psychology 
and  the  charm  of  his  style  (1). 

In  a  more  limited  and  grave  genre,  we  have  the  social playsof  M.  J.  BRIEUX  J 
Blanchette([89'l),  U Evasion  (1896),  La  Robe  rouge  (i9Q0),  Les  Remplai^anles  (1901), 
Le  Berceau  {iWS),  elc.  M.  Brieux  does  not  fear  to  grapple  frankly  with  the 
most  serious  and  delicate  problems,  handling  them  with  an  honesty  sometimes 
rough  but  often  eloquent.  He  strives  to  do  away  wilh  contemporary  sophis- 
try with  respect  to  the  benefits  of  knowledge  ;  he  recalls  judges  to  their  pro- 
fessional duty,  and  scores  politicians  who  try  to  influence  justice  ;  he  shames 
those  mothers  who  confide  the  upbringing  of  their  children  to  others,  and 
points  out  the  l(M'ril)l('  ambiguities  of  divorce  in  its  relaliou  to  the  child. 

M.  EMILE  FABRE  devotes  his  plays  chiefly  lo  (he  subject  of  money.  The 
most  remarkahh"  of  (hem  is  entitled  Les  Venires  dores  (1905),  Avhich  is  sombre 
and  vigorous.     His  success  does  honour  lo  tlie  taste  and  morality  of  the  public. 

M.  FRANQOIS  DE  CUREL  is  less  a  dramatic  author  than  a  powerful 
moralist    and    sociologist,  who  places  his  philosophical  studies  in   a   theatric- 

(1)  On  -T.  Lcniaitre,  as  a  critic,  ci.  p.  810. 
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al  t'raiuework.  Le  Repas  du  lion  (1897)  sots  foiih  llic  [iroljlciu  ol'  llie  solidar- 
ity between  the  governing  classes  and  the  working  people.  La  Nouvelle  Idole 
(1899)  is  a  rnagniliccnt  study  of  the  scientific  conscience. 

We  shall  place  in  (he  second  rank  .M.  Maurice  Donnay,  whoso  work  is  above 
all  witty  ill  L' Autre  Danger  (1902)  and  Paraitre  (1906);  — M.  Henri  Lavedan,  Avho 
is  very  clever  in  handling  rather  conventional  subjects,  as  in  Le  Prince  d'Aurec 
(1894),  Le  Marquis  de  Priola  (1902),  Le  Duel  (i90S).— i\I.  Alfred  Capus,  an 
amusing  optimist  in  La  Veine  (1902),  Les  Deux  ecoles  (1903),  olc...— M.  Henri 
Bataille,  a  bold  psychologist,  but  loo  much  bent  upon  aslouisliiug  the  pul)lic; 
— M.  Henri  Bernstein,  a  very  ingenious  constructor  of  plots  which  arc  at  once 
simph^  and  terrible. 

Many  oHior  nam(>s  could  ho  added  to  this  list'  (he  drama  having  always  boon 
in  Franco,  the  genre  which  lias  al)sorbod  and  nnfortunatoly  spoiled  the  greatest 
number  of  gifted  writers. 
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Ornament  of  the  time  of  Louis-Philippe* 
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CHAPTER    XI.        . 
THE    NOVEL    IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


SUMMARY 

!■■  FROM  i8oo  TO  1825,  we  should  mention  Ataia  ( 180:),  Rene  (1802),  by 
Chateaubriand  ;  Adolphe,  by  S.  CONSTANT  (1816),  and  the  novels  of  Mme  D£ 
STAEL  (Delphine,  1802:  Corinne,  1807).— Other  novelists  were  XAVIER  DE 
MAISTRE  and  CHARLES  NODIER. 

2"  In  the  HISTORICAL  GENRE,  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scon  : 
A.  DE  V/GA/K  wrote  Cinq-Mars  (1H20)  :  VICTOR  HUGO,  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
(i83i),  Les  Miserables  '1862);  A.  DUMAS  pere,  Les  Mousquetaires  (1844K 
and  interminable  sequels.— About  1840  appeared  the  roraan-feuilleton  (novel 
published  in  instalments  in  newspapers)  written  by  EUGcNE  SUE,  PONSON 
DU  TERRAIL,  etc. 

3°  In  the  REALISTIC  AND  NATURALISTIC  GENRES  :  STENDHAL  published 
in  i83i  Le  Rouge  et  le  JVoir  and  in  i83q  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  He  is  a 
keen  observer,  with  a  dry  style. — BALZAC  (1799-1850)  wrote  a  long  series  of 
novels  of  manners  under  the  general  title  of  Comedie  humaine.  He  was  the 
most  prolific  creator  of  types  in  French  literature;  he  describes  both  the  milieus 
and  the  characters.  His  masterpieces  are  Eugenie  Grandet  and  Le  Pere 
Goriot.—MERIMcE  was  successful  as  a  writer  of  short  stories. —GL/ST^  VE  FLAU- 
BERT is  a  realist  in  Madame  Bovary  (1857),  and  a  romanticist  in  Salammbo 
[iH62).  —  ALPHONSE  DAUDET  was  a  vibrant  and  poetic  realist  (Jack,  1876; 
Le  Nabab,  1879). —  ^M/LE  ZOLA  was  a  romantic  naturalist  {UAssommoir, 
1877  ;  Germinal,    i885). 

4°  THE  IDEALISTIC  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOVEL.—  GEORGE  SAND  (1804 

1876),  at  first  wrote  romances  of  passion  (Indiana,  FaJentine) ;  then  socialistic 
novels   (Le  Meunier  d'Ang-ibauIt)  ;  finally,    novels   of  rural   life  (Francois  le 
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Champi.  La  Mare  au  diahle  .  Geore^e  Sand  excels  in  describing  nature  :  she 
is  simple,  eloquent  and  poetic-  JULES  SANDEAU,  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 
A.  THEURIET  were  among  others  novelists  in  this  vein. 

5"  Among  CONTEMPORARY  novelists,    PAUL    BOURGET    prefers  the  study  of 
social  questions  :  PIERRE  LOTI  portravs  foreign  countries. 


E  have  already  soon  that  I  ho  novel,  represonlod  in 
every  epoch  of  French  literature  by  very  original 
work-s,  was  Iraiisl'ornied  and  enriched  in  the  eight- 
eonlli  century  by  a  double  influence,  thai  of  tiic 
English  novel,  wiiicli  led  to  a  more  minute  obser- 
vation of  the  middle  classes  and  of  ordinary  senti- 
ments, and  the  inlluence  of  certain  social  tendencies 
such  asclose  examination  and  free  discussion,  andof 
cuiiosily  about  moral  and  political  problems.  In  llie 
niuetentli  century  the  novel  became  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  most  compreliensivo  of  all  tlie  literary 
genres;  it  was  to  beiomantic  as  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages, psychological  as  in  theseventeenlh  century,  so- 
cial as  in  the  eightoentli  century  ;  and,  furllierinore, 
it'Avas  to  reflect  all  the  aspirations  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  be  successively  lyrical,  realistic,  socialistic,  naturalistic,  and 
syndiolistic  ;  —  which  is  to  say,  that  in  future  it  was  to  evade  all  dehnition.  A 
novel  to-day  is  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  in  which  t4ie  author 
relates  a  story,  true  or  false,  but  in  which  he  also  includes  anything  he  likes  : 
politics,  sociology,  pedagogy,  religion,  morals,  description,  psychology,  —  and, 
when  ho  is  able,  wit,  sentiment  and  style. 


fiROTESOUE    INITIAL 

of  tlie    XIX  century. 


I.—  THE  NOVEL  BETWEEN  1800  AND  1825. 
THE  PRECURSORS. 


CHATEAUBRIAND  and  Mme  DESTAEL— Let  us  recall,  to  fiv  it  in 
our  minds,  Alnla  (1801),  and  liene  (180"i),  already  analysed  above,  and  related^ 
to  the  novels  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (Paul  el  Viniinie,  was  dated  1787)  by 
Ihoir  doscri|)tions.  They  renovated  psychology  in  llio  novel  by  an  analysis, 
bolli  lofly  and  profound,  of  sonliinents. — The  novels  of  Mme  de  Stael,  Del- 
pliine   (18U"2j  and  Coriiine  (1807_)-,  foretold  those  of  fleorgo  Sand. 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT  (1767-1830)  —Statesman  and  jomiialisf .  a  inanof 
greni  intr-lligonce  but  weak  character,  Benjamin   Constant  occupies  an  emiuen 
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x-aiik  in  Freiicli  lilcratuic  l)y  lii.s  Adolphe,  a  sliorl  autobiographical  novel,  wliicli 

appeared  in  1816,  and  might  have  been  Avrilton  yesterday. 

In  a  nude,  direct   style,  he  analyses,  witli  surprising  accuracy,  the  slow  and 

sure   dissolution   of  an  unfortunate  love.     Adolphe  is,  perhaps   even  now,  olu- 

only  realistic  novel;  it  seems 
to  us  far  superior  to  those 
of  Stendhal. 


CHARLES    NODIER 

(1781-1844).—  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Charles  No- 
dier  was  one  of  the  initiators 
oi'  romanticism  (1).  His 
cliarining  and  animated  tal- 
(Mit,  hardly  capable  of  great 
work  but  very  effective  in 
slight  and  exquisite  pieces, 
deserves  mention  more  for 
I  lis  short  stories  than  for 
ins  romanticist  novels,  such 
as  Les  Proscrits  (1802),  Le 
Peintre  de  Salzbourg  (1803) 
and  Jean  S6o^ar(  1818).  We 
find  the  most  perfect  admix- 
ture of  moderate  realism 
witli  poetic  sentiment  in  his 
Trilby  (18:22),  La  Fee  aax 
Mieifes  (18;{2),  La  Neuvaine  de 
la  Chaiideleur  (\839)  and  Le 
Chieii  de  Brisquet  (1844)  (2). 


BI5-NJAMIN   CONSTANT 

Drawn  and  engraved  by  Rullmann. 


XAVIE  R    DE    MAIS 

TRE  (1173-1852).  —  De  Maistre  writes  in  the  same  entirely  Frencli  vein, 
with  clearness,  wit,  a  never  over-emphasised  sensibility,  and  a  capacity  to 
please,  especially,  because  he  seems  to  count  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader.  In  1794  lie  had  pulilished  his  Voyatje  auloiir  de  ma  chambre  :  a  conva- 
lescent officer  in  his  garrison  at  Alexandria,  in  Italy,  reviews  all  the  surrounding 
objects,  while  yielding  himself  up  to  memories  and  digressions.  The  setting 
of  the  book  is  simple  and  natural  :  who  could  not  write  about  a  journey  around 
his  own  room  ?    The  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  variety, 


(1)  Cf.  p.  744. 

(2)  Morceaui.c  clioisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  1384. 
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•truth  and  finosse  of  the  scritimpnls;  andin  these  Xavier  de  Maisti-e  excels  (1).  Le 
Lepreux  de  la  cite  d'Aoste  is  a  dialogue  between  a  soldier  passing  through  Aoste 
(the  author  himself)  and  a  leper  sliut  u\)  in  a  tower.  The  subject  is  trifling, 
but  we  read  the  dialogue  witli  pleasure,  for  its  lofty  philosophy  and  perfect 
Christian  resignation.  In  La  Jeune  Siberienne,  de  Maistre  relates  the  adventures 
of  a  young  girl  who  travels  on  foot  from  Siberia  to  Petrograd  to  ask  pardon 
for  lier  fattier. 

After  these  w  riters,  Avho  in  a  way  prepared  the  new  genres,  we  shall  classify 
tlie  principal  novelists  under  the  following  heads  :  historical  novels  ;  realistic 
and  naturalistic  novels  ;  idealistic  and  psycliological  novels.  These  categories 
are  not  at  all  absolute,  and  we  adopt  them,  almost  regretfully,  in  order  to  fol- 
low a  convenient  tradition  ;  but  we  shall  point  out,  wherever  necessary,  the 
complexity  of  most  of  the  great  novelists,  parts  of  Avho.^e  work  even  cannot 
always  be  classified  under  llie  same  liead. 

II.  —  THE  HISTORICAL   NOVEL. 

Tlie  liisloricai  novel  is  one  w  iiose  hero  is  either  borrowed  from  history,  or 
is  coiivcnlional  and  entirely  imagined  by  the  author,  but  is  made  to  move  on 
an  historic  background.  The  scenery  of  the  novel  is  the  description  of  some 
special  epoch,  reconstituted  more  or  less  by  means  of  memoirs,  chronicles  and 
letters,  etc.  Local  coloiu'  dominates,  as  in  the  theatre.  It  is,  then,  an  essen- 
tially romanticist  genre, which  was  brought  to  France,  renovated  and  perfect- 
ed, from  England.  It  was  in  Great  Britain,  in  fact,  that  between  1814  and  48i6 
VV  alter  Scott  published  a  series  of  novels,  whose  success  and  influence  gave  rise 
to  an  immense  uiuuber  of  similar  works  throughout  Europe.  Scott  excelled 
in  the  choice  of  backgrounds,  and  the  adaptation  of  his  characters  thereto  ; 
Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  The  Monastery,  Quentin  Darward  interested  readers  not  only 
by  plots  as  ronumtic  as  one  could  wish,  amusing  and  moral,  but  by  pictures 
of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  England  in  the  twelfth  or  sixteenth, 
of  France  in  the  fifteenth,  etc. 

ALFRED  DE  VIGNY  {i)  published,  in  18iJ6,  Cinq-Mars  ou  Une  Conjuration 
sous  Louis  MIL  In  Ilie  Introduction  lie  presents  a  theory  of  llic  hislfirical 
novel,  in  wliicli  he  claims  rights  for  the  poet  even  when  he  handles  historical 
facts.  Hence  he  invents  more  than  he  paints  his  characters,  such  as  Louis  XIII, 
Cinq-Mars,  ile  TIkju,  Uiclieiieu.  If  this  novel  had  not  preceded  Marion  Delonne 
by  a  few  years,  it  might  have  been  Ihoughl  that  Vigny  had  borrowed  his  trivial 
histoiicat  philosophy  from  Mctor  Hugo's  drama.     But,  such  as  it  is,  this  novel 

(1)  Movceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  420. 

(2)  On  ViGNV  as  a  l3i'ic  poet,  cf.  p.   750;  on  liis  plajs,.  cf.  p.  776. 
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will  conliime  Lo  be  icad  lor  Us  slyle,  wliicli  is  ILiii,  coloured,  and  on  the  whole 
picturesque  and  temperate. 

In  1832  Vigny  wrote  Stello  oil  les  Diables  bleus,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
historical  except  certain  examples.  The  author's  theme  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  poet,  or  more  generally  the  man  of  letters,  is  always  misunderstood,  no 
matter  what  form  of  society  he  attempts  lo  live  in,  whether  an  absolute  mon- 
archy or  a  republic.  The  three  examples  he  gives  are  Gilbert,  Chatterton  and 
Andre  Ghenier.  In  1835  Vigny  Avrole  a  fine  drama  about  Challetion.  The  epi- 
sode in  which  Gliciuer  figures  is  the  most  moving,  but  Vigny  too  lightly  attri- 
butes an  odious  role  to  Marie-Joseph  Giienier.^Vigny's  last  novel  Servitude  et 
grandeur  militaire  (1835)  is  also  a  "  demonstration,  "  but  a  very  noble  one, 
which  does  honour  to  the  soldier-pod.  History  only  appears  as  a  background 
for  the  talcs  intendetl  as  illustrations  in  tlie  book,  such  as  Laureile  ou  le  Cachet 
rouge,  La  Veillee  de  Vinceiines,  La  Vie  et  la  Mort  du  capitaine  Renaud  ou  la  Canne 
de  jonc.  From  every  point  of  view,  and  in  spite  of  a  somewliat  empty  solem- 
uity  in  the  theoretical  chapters,  this  is  Vigny's  best  prose  work. 

VICTOR  HUGO,  fascinated  by  every  genre  (1),  wrote  while  still  very  young 
some  thundering  novels  which  today  excite  the  reader's  smiles  :  Bug-Jargal  and 
Han  dhlande.  Le  Dernier  Jour  d\in  condamne  (18'i9)  may  also  be  passed  by  ;  it 
is  a  more  pathological  than  psychological  study  in  somewhat  fanciful  realism. 
.His  first  estimable  no\e\  is  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  (i>i'di).  Tlie  plot,  dcahng 
Avith  violently  antithetical  characters,  is  laborious  and  not  very  interesting  in 
itself.  A  young  Bohemian  girl,  Esmeralda— a  lost  child  who  finds  her  mother 
in  the  end  (thanks  to  an  anmlet  and  a  little  slipper) — is  loved  by  young  Gap- 
tain  Phoebus.  She  is  persecuted  by  the  hatred  of  the  deacon,  Glaude  FroUo, 
and  protected  by  the  deformed  Quasimodo,  the  bell-ringer  of  Notre-Dame. 
Phoebus  is  the  hero  of  this  melodrama,  as  Glaude  FroUo  is  the  villain;  and 
Quasimodo  is  the  likable  buffoon,  uniting  in  himself,  like  Triboulet,  physical 
grotesqueness  with  sentimental  sublimity.  But  though  the  invention  and  psy- 
chology of  this  novel  are  very  weak,  Victor  Hugo  redeems  himself  in  the  des- 
criptive parts,  in  which  his  accuracy  deserves  less  praise  than  the  power  of  his 
imagination.  In  book  I,  La  grande  salle  du  Palais  de  Justice  (chap.  I),  —  in 
book  II,  La  Place  de  Greve  (chap.  11),— in  book  III,  Les  Cloches  (chap.  Ill),  are 
immortal  descriptions.  In  these  Hugo  reveals  himself  the  same  seer  as  in 
poetry  ;  everything  takes  on  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  develops  into  a  strange 
and  magnificent  symbol.  Gertain  scenes,  like  the  fall  of  Glaude  Frollo  (book  IV, 
chap.  II),  terrify  by  their    realism. 

LesMiserables,  begun  before  1850  and  only  published  in  1862,  is  a  surcharged, 
composite   work,  a   collection  of  novels   rather   than  a    novel  (the   story  of  the 

(1)  On  Hugo,  as  a  lyric  poet,  cf.  p.  745;  on  his  plays,  p.  770;  on  his  parliamentary  eloquence,  p. 843. 
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convict  Valjoaii  and  Bishop  Myriel,  tlic  story  of  Fantine,  of  Cosette,  etc.)  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  thesis.  Under  the  influence  of  the  humanitarian  and 
socialistic  doctrines  of  Cabct  and  Proudhon,  Hugo  pleads  the  cause  of  all  those 
whom  society  scorns,  and  for  whose  crimes  it  is  responsible.  Magnificent 
pages  abound  in  this  strange  work  :  the  portrait  of  the  Bishop,  the  flight  of 
Jean  Valjean,  tlie  description  of  tlie  B'nedicliru*  convent  wlicre  the  cliikl 
Cosette  was  reared,  and  where  Jean 
Valjean  took  refuge,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  (1),  etc.;  but  it  is  mucli 
less  original  than  Nolre-Daine  de 
Paris;  it  is,  in  reality,  Balzac  mixed 
with  George  Sand,  and  often  it  is 
nothing  more  than  Eugene  Sue. 

We  should  also  mention  Les  Tra- 
vailleurs  de  la  mer  in  1866,  where 
Hugo  reappears  as  a  great  descrip- 
tive "  poet,  "  but  with  an  exuber- 
ance which  spoils  his  most  beautiful 
visions.  "  We  skip  twenty  pages 
to  come  to  the  point.  "  The  story  of 
Giliatt  and  the  octopus  would  be  a 
real  masterpiece,  if  Hugo  had  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  write  a  chap- 
ter of  natural  history  in  an  apoca- 
lyptic style  on  the  subject  of  the 
monster,  by  which  he  intended  to 
make  the  reader  shudder,  but  only 
makes  liim  smile. — In  1869  he 
wrote  VHoinme  qui  rit,  in  1872 
Quatrc-vingt-treize, — and  these  were 
his  last  novels.  There  is  more  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety  in  Quatre-vingt-treize,  and  the  characters,  though  slightly 
systematic,  are  handled  in  an  interesting  manner. 

To  sum  up,  in  all  his  novels  Victor  Hugo  seems  like  a  poet  who,  released 
from  the  discipline  of  verse  and  the  natural  limitation  of  the  genres,  gives 
himself  free  scope,  and  becomes  the  toy  and  victim  of  liis  prodigious  imagin- 
ation. He  resembles  an  overflowing  river  which  no  longer  finds  its  banks  nor  its 
direction,  but  which,  if  il  enters  a  nairow  valley  or  a  rapidly  descending 
slope,  resumes  in  the  one  case  its  majestic  flow,  and  in  the  other  flings  itself 
downward  in  a  sparkling  cascade. 


VICTOR  HUGO  LEANING  AGAINST  INOTRE-DAME  DE  PARIS 

From  a  caricature  in    the  Charivari. 


(1)  Morreau.v  choisis,  2nd  cycle,  p.  962. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist.  of.  Fr.  Liter. 
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ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  pere  (1803-1870)  (1).  —  Several  pages  would 
be  necessary  for  a  list  of  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  is  less  a  novelist 
than  a  Avonderful  teller  of  tales  (2).  His  most  popular  work  is  Les  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires  (1844),  in  which  d'Artagnan,   Athos,  I'orthos    and  Aramis,  represent, 

snmmarily  but 
Irnlhfullyenough, 
foiaditTercnt  tem- 
peraments, which 
I  heir  valets,  each 
one  appropriate  to 
liis  master,  com- 
plete. The  four 
friends  arc  invol- 
ved in  tlie  story  of 
Richelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin — witli  as  lit- 
I  le  historical  accu- 
racy as  possible, 
Ijut  will)  vivid  pic- 
turesque ness. — In 
\ingt  ans  apres 
(  1845),  Dumas  car- 
ries the  same  char- 
acters to  England, 
\v  here  lie  describes 
the  death  of  Char- 
les 1 ;  the  story 
then  returns  to  Pa- 
ris, at  the  lime  of 
the  Fronde. ^T he 
success  of  the 
Moasqaetaires  not 
having  yet  been 
exhausted,  Dumas 
added  Le  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne  (1847j,  in  which  he  introduces  the  melancholy  figure  of  Mile  de 
la  Vallierc. —  We  should  also  menlion  his  Monle-Crislo  (1845),  Le  Chevalier 
de  Maison-Rouge  (1848),  elc.  —  So  long  as  we  do  not  seek  in  Dumas'  novels 
either  history   or   psychology,    and   read   him  just  "  to  pass  the  lime,  "  we  are 


FRONTISPIECE   OF   A  ROMANTICIST  EDmON 

of  Notrc-Dame-de-Pai-is. 


(1)  On  Alexandue  Dumas'  plays,  cf.  p.  773. 

(2)  Morccaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  553  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1287. 
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truly  amused  by  Uiis  indefaligable  fancy,  which  recalls  that  of  La  Galprcnede 
ill  the  sevenlceulh  century.  Dumas  pere  had  numerous  coHaborators, 
who  heljied  him  to  invent  as  well  as  to  edit  his  novels  in  accordance  with  tlie 
demands  of  publishers  and  newspapers.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  was 
Auguste  Maquet. 

We  should  also  classify  under  historical  novels  the  Capitaine  Fracasse  of 
Tlicophile  Ciaulier  (1863),  whicli  is  tlie  story  of  a  troupe  of  provincial  actors. 
Tliis  work  is  ciiiefly  liuowu  for  its  celebrated  descriptions — for  example  Le  Cha- 
teau de  la  misere,  etc. 

The  **  Roman-feuilleton  ".  —  It  was  about  the  year  1840  Hint  llie  news- 
papers bejj^an  to  pnblisli  in  daily  instalments  long  novels  of  a  more  or  h'ss 
liistorical,  fanciful,  socialistic  or  moral  character.  Until  that  lime  the  "feuille- 
ton  "  of  the  newspapers,  or  the  bottom  part  of  tlie  frontpage,  had  been  reserv- 
ed for  dramatic  criticism,  various  literary  subjects,  daily  jottings,  i)uns,  cha- 
rades, etc.  In  1841,  the  Journal  cles  Debats  was  the  first  to  publish  a  novel  in 
instalments  in  its  feuilleton  —  a  work  by  Frederic  Soulie,  [called  Les  Me- 
moires  da  Diable.  In  1842  the  same  journal  published  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris 
by  Eugene  Sue. 

The  public  swallowed  whole  this  bait  of  a  new  genre.  They  stood  in  line 
before  the  office  of  Le  Journal  des  Debats  to  get  the  next  feuilleton  hot  from 
the  press.  The  author  of  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  received  letters  begging  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  sulVerings  of  his  heroine,  to  unmask  the  impostors  and 
lounish  the  guilty.  It  is  also  said  that  Eugene  Sue,  beiny  put  into  prison 
for  having  neglected  his  duty  as  a  national  guardsman,  was  in  danger 
of  not  being  able  to  go  on  with  his  story,  whereupon  Marshal  Soult,  an  excited 
reader  of  Les-  Mysteres,  hastened  to  set  the  author  at  liberty.  Sue  earned 
a  fortune  by  this  kind  of  writing. —  Dumas  pere  soon  became  the  most 
fruitful  provider  of  such  works  for  the  newspapers.  Monte-Cristo  appeared  in 
Le  Constitutionnel,  La  Reine  Margot  in  La  Presse,  etc.  After  them,  Ponson  du 
Terrail,  Paul  Feval,  Erckmann-Chatrian  and  similar  authors  continued  to 
manufacture,  not  without  imagination,  an  enormous  number  of  novels,  genijrally 
written  day  by  day.     Anil  they  still  have  successors. 

From  this  fragmentary  mode  of  publication  resulted  certain  peculiarities  of 
composition  and  style,  explained  by  tlie  necessily  of  holding  public  allenllon, 
at  once  exacting  and  naive,  in  suspense.  Eugene  Sue  and  Dumas  pere 
possessed,  to  the  point  of  genius,  the  art  of  rousing  aiifl  sustaining  curiosity 
without  ever  completely  satisfying  it,  aiul  weaving  a  mulliludc  of  plots  which 
unfolded  with  clever  tardiness. — We  may  imagine  what  history  becomes  in 
a  genre  so  manipulated  : — it  furnished  iiotliing  more  than  names,  places  and 
costumes. — As  to  the  style,  it  took  on  a  specious  vivacity,  and  a  false  swiftness 
of   description    and    dialogue.     It  may    be  said    that  the   roman-feuilleton,  the 
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"  serial  story  ",  has  killed  the  historical  novel,  which  began  with  a  work  of  gen- 
uine literature,  Cinq-Mars,  and  endL^d  with  Rocambole.  Nevertheless,  Gustave 
Flaubert's  Salainmbo  belongs  to  the  historical  genre,  but  renewed  by  the 
realistic  method. 

HI.  —  THE  REALISTIC  AND  NATURALISTIC  NOVEL. 

Opposed  to  the  poetry,  the  utopian,  vagueness,  the  false  local  colour,  the 
lyrical  or  absurd  psychology  of  the  historical  novel,  we  find  the  intentional 
simplicity,  minute  exactitude  and  scientific  pessimism  of  tlie  realistic  novel. 

We  have  already  noted  a  realistic  novel  in  the  Adolphe  oi  Benjamin  Constant. 
The  most^  illustrious  representative  authors  in  this  genre  are  :  Stendhal, 
Balzac,  Merimee,  Flauberl,  the  Goncourts,  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Emile  Zola. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  these  names  proves  to  those  who  know  their  novels 
what  variety  and  what  contradictions  may  be  found  under  the   same  title. 

STENDHAL  (1783-1842).  —  This  was  the  pseudonym  of  Henry  Beyle, the  son 
of  an  advocate  in  the  Parlementoi  Grenoble,  who  became  successively  a  soldier, 
an  auditor  in  the  Council  of  State,  Consul  of  France  at  Civita  Vecchia,  etc. 
A  man  of  perfectly  insupportable  ctiaracter,  as  pretentious  as  lie  was  vulgar, 
making  a  point  of  paradoxes  in  art,  in  literature,  in  politics,  in  religion,  lie 
was  nevertheless  endowed  with  a  gift  for  keen  observation.  He  knew  how  to 
make  a  penetrating  examination  of  men,  and  his  realism  is  altogether  psycho- 
logical. His  purpose  was  to  note  and  unravel  the  secret  motives  behind  men's 
actions;  and  he  perceived  every  slightest  nuance  with  a  certainty  tliat  is  the 
admiration  of  philosophers.  Taine  says  of  liim  :  "No  one  has  taught  us 
better  how  to  open  our  eyes  and  see.  "  Like  Montaigne,  it  was  in  himself  that 
he  studied  the  human  soul,  attributing  his  own  very  peculiar  and^^variegated 
characteristics  to  his  fictitious  creations. 

Stendhal  first  published  books  of  travel  and  criticism  :  Rome,  Naples  and 
Florence  (1814),  \  ie  de  Haydn  (1814),  Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie  (1817).  He 
was  a  psychologist  in  his  VAmour  (1822),  a  romanticist  critic  in  Racine  et  Sha- 
kespeare (1824),  a  "  rejiorter  "  in  his  Promenades  dans  Rome  (1829).  He  wrote 
in  1831  liis  first  novel,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  chronique,  de  1830.  The  title  is 
enigmatical,  but  seems  to  designate  the  struggle  or  conflict  between  the 
revolutionary  and  military  spirit  {le  rouge)  and  the  ecclesiastic  spirit  (le  noir). 
The  hero  of  this  novel,  Julien  Sorel,  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
The  child  has  been  brought  up  to  be  a  priest ;  but  his  vocation  is  not  a  true 
one,  he  is  ambitious,  and  by  the  "  noir  "  he  hopes  to  reach  the  "  rouge.  " 
Chosen  as  tutor  by'M.  de  Renal,  leader  of  the  ultra  parly  at  Verrieres  in  the 
apartment   of  Doubs,    he   pushes   himself  so   successfully   tliat   he   obtains   a 
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scholarship  in  llie  i5c.saii(;oii  scmiiiary  and  later  llic  position  of  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Mole.  He  then  abandons  the  cassock,  and  becomes  lieutenant  of 
hussars.  He  is  about  to  marry  Mile  dc  la  Mole,  when  he  learns  tiial  Mme  de 
Renal,  his  former  benefactress,  is  trying  to  prejudice  the  marquis  against  him. 
He  leaves  for  Verrieres,  shoots  at  Mme  de  Renal  in  clunch,  during  mass,  is  ar- 
rested, and  judged.  Tlu*  action  of  this  novel  is  not  very  coherent,  and  its 
value  lies  in  the  mituile  analysis  of  the  characters,  in  a  style  which  is  firm 
and  precise,  ironical  and  cruel. 

In  1839  appeared  La  Chartreuse  de  Panne,  the  action  of  which  takes  place  in 
Italy,  which  had  now  become  Sicndhars  adopted  country.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  snudl  Italian  court  in  1815.  The  hero,  Fabrice,  this  lime  turns  from  the 
"  rouge  "  to  the  "  noir,  "  as  he  begins  as  a  soldier,  is  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  (1),  returns  to  Italy,  gives  himself  to  all  sorts  of  intrigue  andpleas^ue, 
and  ends  by  becoming  a  priest. 

Stendhal  had  written  :  "  1  shall  be  successful  about  1880.  "  He  felt,  in  fact, 
to  what  extent  his  fine  psychology  and  superticial  irony  would  be  unappreciated 
amid  all  the  romanticist  uproar.  But  he  spoke  even  better  than  he  knew,  for 
slendhalisine  has  become  a  sort  of  snobbery.  The  unquestioned  influence  of 
Sleiulhal  upon  critics  like  Taiue  and  novelists  like  Paul  Bourget  was  fortunate, 
but  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated  as  it  is. 

HONORE  DE  BALZAC  (1T99-1850).  —An  attorney's  clerk  at  first,  and 
liien  clerk  to  a  notary,  Balzac  was  obsessed  by  an  irresistible  vocation  for 
literature.  He  began  by  writing  absurd  novels  of  adventure,  then  turned  printer, 
was  oblige<l  to  sell  out  in  18"27,  and  from  that  time  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that, 
despite  his  heroic  labour,  he  never  succeeded  in  becoming  solvent.  His  aver- 
age daily  work  was  I'ourleen  hours  ;  he  never  slept  except  bi'tween  seven  o'clock 
in  llie  evening  aiid  one  in  Ihe  morning  ;  he  incessantly  drank,  or  munched, 
coll'ee  to  keep  himself  awake.  The  correction  of  his  proofs  took  more  lime 
than  the  writing  of  the  novel,  because  he  constantly  lengthened  the  original  by 
writing  on  the  imuuMise  margins  of  his  eight  or  ten  successive  proofs.  He 
was  absolutely  candid,  his  exulting  pride  was  so  naive  that  it  disarmed  criti- 
cism, he  lived  with  his  imaginary  heroes,  and  was  as  chimerical  in  his  daily 
life  as  he  was  realislic  in  his  novels.  He  frequently  conceived  new  ideas  for 
paying  off  his  debts  which,  when  put  into  execution,  only  rinned  him  a  little 
more.  He  was  hardly  niiy-one  years  of  age  when  he  died; — and  lie  had  just 
married  the  Countess  Hanska,  whom  he  had  loved  from  afar  for  sixleen  years, 
and  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  admirable  letters. 

Wc  shall  leave  aside  his  numerous  early  novels  and  give  our  attention  to  the 
long  series  he  wrote  between  18"29  and  1850,  which  he  himself  called  La   Coine- 

(1)  Morceau.r  choisis,  gnd  cycle,  p.  1299. 
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die  Iiumaine,  and  which  he  subdivided  into  Scenes  cle  la  vie  privee,  Scenes  de  la 
vie  de  province,  Scenes  de  la  vie  parisienne,  Etudes  philosophiques,  etc.  His 
mosl  remarkable  works  are  :  Eugenie  Grandet,  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee.  Le  Pere 
Gorioi,  La  Cousine  Belle,  Le  Cousin  Pons,  Les  Choaans,   Le  Medecin  de  campayne, 

Les  Paysans,  La  Peau  de 
chagrin,   La  Recherche  de 
Vabsolu.      Though    these 
novels  do  not  form  epis- 
odes   in   one   long   story, 
Balzac  often  reintroduces 
I  lie   same   types,   such  as 
Eugene  de  Rastignac,  the 
self-pushing  young  man  ; 
financiers   like  Uie  Baron 
de   Nucingen,    Fraisier, 
Gobseck  ;    the    parvenu , 
Philippe  Bridau ;  the  jour- 
nalist, Lucien  de  l\ubem- 
pre;  the  physician,  Horace 
Bianchon  ;  the  escaped 
convict,  Vaulrin,  etc. 
Among    his     finest   crea- 
tions, we  should  mention 
Grandet,  the  miser  ;  Cou- 
sin Pons,  the  fanatical  col- 
lecLor  ;  Gorioi,  I  he  type  of 
llie  weak  father,  who  de- 
prives himself  for  his  chil- 
dren  and   dies  on  straw- 
mattress  ;  Cesar  Birotteau, 
I  he    perfumer,     type     of 
the  rich  merchant  towards 
1840  ;  the  famous  Gaudis- 
sart,  the  commercial  tra- 
veller ;    Balthazar  Claes,    the  inventor  ;  Mme  de  Mortsauf,  the  heroic  woman  ; 
Mmc  de  Nucingen,  llie  vain  and  extravagant  great  lady,  etc.     Balzac  excels  in 
making  his  most  unimportant  characters  live  :  Maman  Vauquer,  who  keeps  the 
boarding-house  where  Pere  Goriot  lodges,  is  complete  and  convincing  (1). 

Balzac  is,  perhaps,  along  with   Moliere — and  dare   we   say   Avith  Shakespeare 
himself—  one  of  the  greatest   "  creators   of  souls.  "     He  seems  to  have  known 


B.VLZAG    IN    HIS    DRESSING    GOW  N 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  Louis  Boulanger  (1806-1867). 


(1)  Morceau.c  choisis.  1st  cycle,  p.  557  ;  2nil  cycle,  p.  1307. 
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all  his  characters  himself  in  their  own  milieus,  the  princely  hotel  or  the  foul  den, 
the  fashionahle  boulevard  or  llie  sinislrr  alley,  a\  ilh  llieir  own  costumes  and  ges- 
tures; tills  is  not  merely  Portrait  painting,  it  is  the  coloured  cinematograph.  He 
lias  heard  them  all  speak,  eacli,  with  his  own  accent,  ])roviiicial  or  foreign,  and 
ills  own  style  of  speech,  tliL' 
style  which  is  "  the  man 
himself,  "  with  his  own 
locutions  and  characteristic 
figiues  of  speech.  And  in 
reading  his  works,  we  too 
seem  to  have  lived  with  his 
characters,  and  we  never 
forget  them.  lu  the  case  of 
Balzac,  this  faculty  of  obser- 
vation was  the  gift  of  genius, 
and  altogether  strange;  for 
he  had  seeu  much  less  of 
the  world  than  Dumas, 
George  Sand  or  Hugo.  But 
some  people  live  in  the 
world  seeing  and  remem- 
bering Ttothing,  while  with 
others,  one  rapid,  furtive 
glance  will  leave  accurate 
visions  and  ineffaceable 
images. 

Let  those  who  will  criti- 
cise the  construction  of  Bal- 
zac's novels.  The  plots  are 
sometimes  awkward  and 
melodramatic  ;  but,  exam- 
ined from  the  point  of  view 
of  character  development, 
they  are  perfect ;  for  Balzac, 
like  Moliere,  cared  for  but 
one   thing   only  :    to    bring 

about  situations  which  were  necessary  to  develoi)  in  succession  all  the  piiases 
of  his  characters.  He  puts  them  through  a  series  of  reactions  which  are  intended 
to  biing  out  all  the  elements  of  their  nature. 

Wlien  Balzac  describes,  analyses  or  makes  his  characteis  speak,  he  is  an 
excellent  writer;  we  see  or  hear;  it  is  not  Balzac,  but  life  itself.  But  he  is  not  so 
good  when  he  is  enlarging  on  his  own  social,  moral  aiKl  literary  ideas.     Then  he 
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BALZAC    J'ASSINO    J  iN    REVIEW    THE     CHARACTERS 

IN  THE  Comedie  Ilitinainc. 

G'est  la  graniie  revue 
Qirau  milieu  de  la  nuit 
Sabre  de  l)ois  en  main 
Tient  Balzac  decede. 

From  a  Uthofjraph  by  Plalier. 
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becomes  embarrassed,  his  sentences  halt,  and  he  attempts  to  be  witty  and  elo- 
quent. 

Balzac  tried  his  hand  at  plays,  and  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  these 
interesting  experiments,  especially  of  Mercadet  {{'). 

MERIMEE  {1803-1810).  —  In  opposition  to  the  grandiose  and  surcharged 
work  of  Balzac,  Ave  find  that  of  Merimce,  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  romaii- 
licisin  by  its  excessive  tendency  to  conciseness  and  cold  realily.  Prosper  Meri- 
mce began  by  myslifying  I  he  romanticists  in  publisiiing  his  Theatre  de  Clara 
Gaziil  (18:25),  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ("2),  and  his  Guzla,  supposed 
choice  selection  of  unlyrical  poetry  (1827).  He  afterwards  produced  a  historic- 
al novel  in  the  style  of  Vigny,  La  Chronique  da  regne  de  Charles  IX  (1821)), 
which  is  not  the  best  of  his  works.  He  Ihen  published,  between  1829  and  1840, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Revue  de  Paris,  a  series  of  tales,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  :  L' Enlevement  de  la  redoute ;  La  Partie  de  trictrac,  La 
Venus  dllle,  Matteo  Falcone.  His  longer  tales  were  Colomba  (1840)  and  Carmen  ■ 
(1847)  (3). 

Colomba  unites  all  the  precise  and  restrained  (pialilies  of  Merimee's  style 
Avith  something  more,  Avhich  Ave  rarely  find  in  his  work,  because  he  deliberate- 
ly avoided  it  :  namely,  a  certain  amount  of  Avarmlh  and  passion,  evolved 
from  the  subject  itself.  It  is  the  story  of  aCorsican  vendetta.  Colomba  is  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  delta  Bobia,  assassinated,  she  thinks,  by  Barricini,  the 
head  of  a  rival  family.  Orso,  Colomba's  brother,  an  officer  in  the  chasseurs  de 
la  (jarde,  on  half-pay,  returns  to  Corsica;  and  among  the  passengers  on  the 
same  boat  are  an  English  colonel,  Lord  Nelvil,  and  his  daugiiler  Lydia.  Orso 
falls  in  love  Avilh  Lydia,  who  fills  all  his  thoughts.  But  no  sooner  has  he  land- 
ed, than  Colomba  reminds  him  of  his  duly  :  vengeance  for  their  father. 
Orso  kills  the  Iavo  sons  of  old  Barricini,  Avho  had  waylaid  him  in  order  to  mur- 
der him.  He  finally  marries  Lydia  Nelvil.  This  short  novel  is  a  masterpiece  of 
composition,  moral  analysis  and  style  (4). 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT  (1821-1880).  —  The  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
Bouen  hospital,  Gustave  Flaubert  possibly  inherited  from  his  father  a  certain 
scientific  liun  of  mind,  and  the  sang-froid  Avith  Avhich  he  is  able  to  analyse  the 
Avorst  spiritual  conditions.  A\ell  off  and  independent,  he  made  sonu'  won- 
derful journeys  Avith  his  friend,  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  Greece,  Syria  and  Egypt; 

(l)Gf   p.  849. 

(2)  Gf,  p.  766. 

(3)  Mofceauv  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  549  ;  2nd  cycle,  p.  i3»0. 

(4)  Merimee  has  other  claims  on  our  gratitude.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  Russian 
literature  into  France.  Also,  as  inspector  of  fine  arts,  he  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
towards  preserving  the  finest  medieval  remains  by  having  them  classified  as  historical  monuments. 
(See  the  notice  by  M.  H.  Lion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pages  choisics  of  Merimee,  Colin). 
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and  Ihtni  settled  in  his  country  house  at  Groisset,  where  he  wrote  most  of  his 
novels. 

Madame  Bovary,  published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  in  1857,  is  the  very  simple 
and  heart-rending  story  of  a  misunderstood,  sentimental  and  sinful  woman, 
who  ends  by  poisoning  herself.  Her  husband,  Charles  Bovary,  is  a  mediocre 
man  whose  insignificance  is  minutely  analysed.  The  apothecary,  Homais,  has 
become  the  traditional  type  of  bourgeois  anti-clericalism.  These  people  are  so 
Irntiifuliy  drawn  that  the 
reader  is  astonisticd  to  find 
them  possessing  so  lit  lie 
character,  and  yet  standing 
out  in  such  high  relief  from 
the  background  of  the  story: 
tlie  wedding  at  Rouault's 
farm,  the  agricultural  meet- 
ing at  Yonville,  the  death 
and  burial  of  Emma  Bova- 
ry, etc.  The  other  cliarac- 
ters  belong  to  tliat  average 
humanity  willi  which  Flau- 
bert's realism  exclusively 
deals  (1). 

But  Flaubert,  who  was  an 
absolute  realist  in  Madame 
Bovary,  afterwards  wrote 
an  historical,  archtcological 
and  exotic  novel,  Salammbo 
(1862).  The  superb  back- 
ground of  Ibis  novel  is  Car- 
thage  in   the   time   of    the 

Punic  wars,  and  the  surrounding  country  where  the  revolt  of  Hamilcar's  merce- 
naries broke  out.  The  plot,  rallicr  loosely  constructed,  is  based  on  the  love  of 
Matho,  the  Lybian  chief,  for  Salanunbo,  Hamilcar's  daughter.  A  reading  of  this 
novel  with  its  intense  and  rich  arclucological  exactitude,  at  first  enchants,  but 
soon  fatigues.  FmtiuMinoic,  impassibility,  which  suits  modern,  popular  subjects 
like  Madame  Bovary,  seems  (ielil)eiatc  shocking  brutality  in  Salammbo  (2). 

V Education  seiUimenlale  (1869)  brings  us  back  to  the  realistic  method,  Ihe 
observation  both  penetrating  and  iiulilTerenI  of  bourgeois  and  aiislocratic  man- 
ners.    The  characters  chosen  by  Flaubert  (for   this   is   the  inevitable  conlradic- 


FLAl  ISEUT 

From  a  drawing  by  Liphart. 


(i)  Moyre  tux  choisia,  2ncl  cycle,  p.  1329. 

(2)  Morrcau.v  clioisis,  Isl  cycle,  i>.  563;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1.3.33. 
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tion  ill  realism,  that  the  autlior  chooses),  are,  like  Charles  Bovary,  more  or 
less  insignificant ;  even  their  stupidity  is  mediocre.  One  regi-ets  that  Flaubert 
gave  himself  so  much  trouble  to  write  so  tiresome  a  book. 

His  realism,  in  fact,  was  already  becoming   an  unhealthy  monomania,  as  was 

very  evident  when  the  first 
volume  of  Bonvard  et  Pccir 
chet  appeared  in  1881,  after 
his  death  —  a  novel  which 
fortunately  he  had  left  unfi- 
nished. Two  perfect  imbe- 
ciles become  acquainted, 
and  uniting  their  juillity, 
they  collaborate  in  agricul- 
ture and  gardening,  and 
then  review  all  human 
knowledge.  A¥e  finish  by 
pitying  the  author  for  hav- 
ing made  such  a  conscien- 
tious analysis  of  stupidity. 
In  the  romanticist  genre, 
Flaubert  had  also  written 
La  Tenlalioii  de  saint  An- 
toine  (1874). 

Flaubert  will  remain  fa- 
mous, especially,  as  a  great 
writer,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word.  He  lab- 
oriously constructed  perfect 
scniences. 

JULES  (1830-1870)  and 
EDMOND  (1822-1896)  DE 
GO  NCOURTwrote  a  num- 
ber of  novels  in  collabora- 
tion, the  best  of  which  is  Renee  Mauperin.  They  recorded,  with  scrupulous  and 
superficial  fidelity,  all  their  impressions,  and  then  sought  a  method  for  making 
use  of  these  human  documents.  Their  style  has  colour  and  originality;  it  only 
lacks  naturalness.  Their  critical  studies  of  art  and  history  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  during  the  Revolution,  are  both  curious  and  exasperating  in  their  min- 
uteness. Their /our/iaZ(8 vols.)  is  a  confusedcollection  of  anecdotes  of,  or  ratherof 
gossip  about,  the  writers  of  Hie  XIX  century  :  it  is  "  critiscism  in  the  porter's  lodge." 


ALPIIOSSE      DAUDET 

From  a  photograph  by  Sartony. 
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ALPHONSE    DAUDET   (1840-1897).     —     Daudet  is  also  a  roalisl ;  1)liI  his 
imagination  is  roiiianlic,  and  lie  created  amusing  plots.     Unlike  Flaubert,  he 
prefered  picturesqueiiess,  colour,    and  original   silhouettes,    and  he   possessed 
both  an  exquisite  sensibility  and  a  lively  and  piquant  wit.     Le  Petit  Chose  (1868), 
Jacli-  (187()i   and  Le  Nabab   i\'iW)  are   masterpieces  of  observation  and  poetic 
treatiiiciil.      Daudet   created    llic    l>|)e    of  Tarlaiin,  of  whom  Niiina  Roumestan 
(1880)  is  the  licir.      No  one  lias  known,  as  lie  lias,  iiow    lo  ((unlciisc  liilo  a  short 
tale  a  "  tableau,  ''  a  situaiion  ;iiid  sentiments;  lie  has  given   lo  prose   the   bril- 
liance  and   solidity  of  poetry    in   tliose    mere  sketches  entitled  La  Chevre  de 
M.  Seyuin,  Les  Vieiix,  Le  Sous-Prefet  aiix  champs,  V Elixir  da  P.  Gaucher.     He  is 
less  a  realist  than  an  impressionist,     lie  is  the  French  Dickens  (I). 

EMILE  ZOLA  ( 1840-190"2).  —  As  Balzac  had  written  La  Comedie  huinaine, 
so  Fmile  Zola  wished  to  i)i-odiice  a  long  work  by  relating,  in  several  volumes, 
the  history  of  a  single  family.  Les  Rougon-Macquart,  under  the  Second  Empire. 
His  idea  was  no  longer  to  study  the  abstract,  metaphysical  and  moral  man,  in 
accordance  with  some  philosophical  or  aitistic  method,  biil  lo  replace  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  midst  of  hereditary  laws,  deformations,  etc.,  as  revealed  by 
science.  This  is  the  experimental  novel,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  intended 
by  a  Claude  Bernard  or  a  Taine.  Furthermore,  Zola  has  none  of  the  indinVrent 
naturalism  of  Flaubert;  he  defined  art  as  "  La  Nature  vue  a  Iravers  im  tempe- 
rament. " 

In  his  best  novels,  L'AssommoJr  (1877),  and  Germinal  (1885),  Zola  appears  as  an 
artist  with  a  powerful  and  brutal  talent.  If  he  had  not,  like  Rabelais,  "  min- 
gled garbage  with  his  writings,  "  we  could  more  easily  praise  the  striking  and 
robustly  developed  poetry  in  certain  pages  of  his  work,  for  this  naturalist  had 
romantic  visions.  The  strike  in  Germinal,  the  railroad  accident  in  La  Bete 
humaine,  the  cavalry  charge  in  La  Debacle,  the  procession  in  Lourdes,  unite 
precision  of  detail  with  rare  power  of  vivid  expression. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT  11850-1893)  is  remarkable  for  a  gift  of  observ- 
alion  which  equals  Flaubert's  and  a  style  more  supple  ami  concise.  Rut  he  is 
unmoral  to  the  point  of  not  knowing  when  he  is  immoral,  and  he  spoils  his 
best  books  by  a  cold  cynicism,  which  is  unworthy  of  his  great  talent. 

His  chief  novels  are  Pierre  et  Jean  (1888),  Fort  conime  la  Mori  (1889).  Besides 
these  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  short  stories. 

FERDINAND  FABRE  (1830-190'2),  devoted  his  vigorous  talent  almost  ex- 
clusively lo  the  portrayal  of  ecclesiastical  maimers  {L'Abbe  Tigrane,  Ma  Voca- 
tion, etc.). 

(1)  Morceauj:  clioisis,  Isl  cycle,  p.  575  ;  2iul  c^cle,  p.  1351. 
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IV.  —  THE   IDEALISTIC  AND   PSYCHOLOQICAL  NOVEL. 

The  historical  novel  was  partly  romantic  in  its  taste  for  local  colour  and 
cxlravaoaiit  advent urcs.  The  idealistic  novel  owes  its  more  personal  character, 
and  one  miyld  say,  its  lyricism,  to  the  romantic  school.  Fnrlliermore,  it  bor- 
rows from  the  romanticists 
their  theories  on  the  rights 
of  passion,  their  social  anti- 
theses, in  short,  all  their 
moral  utopia.  George  Sand, 
in  her  first  and  second 
phases,  represents  this  form 
of  the  idealistic  novelist. 
Then  the  genre  matnred, 
no  longer  meriting  its  title 
except  for  its  leaning  tow- 
ards sentimental  subjects, 
ils  choice  of  dislingnished 
characters  (were  they  even 
peasants),  and  its  elegant 
and  poetic  style. 

GEORGE  SAND  (1804- 
1870).  —  George  Sand  was 
tlie  pseudonym  of  Lncilc- 
Aurore  Dupin.  She  passed 
most  of  her  childhood  at 
Nohant  with  her  grand- 
mother, M  me  Dnpin,  daugh- 
ter of  the  famons  Manrice 
de  Saxe,  and  widow  of  the 
financier,  Dnpin  de  Fran- 
cueil.  George  Sand's  fa- 
ther, Maurice  Dnpin,  was  a 
biilliant  olticer  in  the  imperial  army,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horsa 
in  1808.  The  orphan  was  profoundly  impressed  in  her  earliest  years  by  the 
country  of  Berry  where  Nohant  is  situated,  and  which  she  was  to  describe  so  well 
later  on.  She  played  with  the  little  peasants  ;  and  at  Nohant,  like  Chateau- 
briand at  Combourg,  she,  too,  had  her  hours  of  reverie  and  despair,  and  began 
loscribbe  stories.  She  was  placed  in  the  English  convent  in  Paris  b. 'tween  1817 
and  48:^0,  after  which'she  spent  two  years  at  Nohant  running  about,  dreaming 
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and  writing,  and  above  all,  reading  the  philosophers  and  poets.  A  marriage 
was  arranged  for  her,  in  '18"22,  with  Baron  Dudevant;  and  two  children  had 
been  born  of  this  nnion  when  tlie  parents  were  legally  separated.  Baroness 
Dudevant  went  to  Paris  to  earn  her  living,  and  began  to  write  novels.  She 
wrote  her  first  book,  Rose  et  Blanche,  in  collaboration  witli  Jules  Sandeau. 
In  1831,  she  pubHshed,  under  tlie  name  of  George  Sand,  her  novel  Indiana. 

George  Sand's  work  was  divided  into  four  phases  :  1°  From  about  1831  to 
1840,  she  wrote  romantic  and  fantastic  novels,  in  which  glorified  love  struggles 
against  laws  and  prejudices  :  Indiana  (1831j,  Valentine  (183'2),  Lelia  (183 i)  and 
Mauprat  (1837),  etc.  2°  From  about  1840  to  18i5,  she  published  socialistic  and 
mystical  novels,  written  under  (lie  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Lamennais  and 
Pierre  Leroux  :  Spiridion  (1840),  Le  Compagnon  da  Tour  de  France  (1840),  Con- 
suelo  (ISii),  Le  Meiinier  dWrnjibnult  {iS4:^),  Qlc.  3"  Her  rural  novels.  In  1844 
she  had  already  published  Fra/i^oi^  le  Chanipi;  and  this  was  followed  by  La  Mare 
ail  diable  (ISiS),  La  Petite  Fadette  (1848)  and  Les  Mailres  Sonneurs  (1852). 
4"  Finally,  George  Sand  returned  to  the  fantastic,  worldly  novel,  but  without 
those  theories  of  passion  and  feminine  independence  which  characterised  her 
earlier  books.  She  then  published  Les  Beaux  Messieurs  de  Bois-Dore  (1858),  Le 
Marquis  de  Villenier  (1860),  a  few  tales,  and  her  somewhat  complacent  autobiog- 
raphy, Histoire  de  ma  vie  (1). 

All  George  Sand's  novels  are  animated  by  an  idealism  which  includes,  in 
various  proportions  according  to  the  epoch,  passionate  love,  sentimental  phil- 
anthropy, and  nature.  Her  conception  of  love  is  far-fetched  and  dangerous, 
but  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  many  marriages  (for  instance,  her  own),  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  interest  and  not  enough  to  love.  Doubtless,  she 
could  have  preached  resignation  and  sacrifice  rather  than  revolt;  but,  at  least, 
she  attributed  to  passion  sometliing  mysterious  and  divine  which  prevents  its 
being  confused  with  mere  caprice. — Her  human  socialism  is  more  old-fashion- 
ed. The  claims  of  workmen  and  peasants  nowadays  are  less  sentimental  and 
more  practical.  George  Sand  is  superior  and  sometimes  incomparable  in  her 
descriptions  of  nature.  She  observes  it  with  tenderness  and  exquisite  delight; 
and,  far  from  investing  nature  with  her  own  soul,  and  her  own  i^roud  person- 
ality, she  loses  herself  in  contemplation  of  nature's  beauty.  Nothing,  liowever, 
could  be  clearer  than  her  descriptions  of  Auvergne  and  the  Berry,  and  her  sen- 
sitiveness does  not  interfere  at  all  with  calm  observation  and  a  sure  artistic 
touch.  Perhaps  she  idealised  the  peasant,  but  generally  she  only  simplified 
him,  having  found  in  reality  all  the  qualities  she  idealised. 

Concerning  the  art  of  George  Sand,  we  can  only  adopt  the  opinion  of 
M.  S.  Rocheblave  :  "  In  this  writer  of  genius,  the  "  author  "  does  not  exist. 
Do  not  seek  in  George  Sand  a  school,  or   a  master,  or  a  genre;  here  is  only  a 

(1)  Morceanx  clioisis,  1st  oycle,  p.  567;  2nd  cycle,  p.  1338. 
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woman  who  observed  her  oAvn  life,  and  gave  it  expression  in  a  language  heaven 
gave  her  for  the  purpose.  She  wrote  as  she  breathed.  Is  it  surprising  that 
she  created  a  language  after  her  own  image,  thai  she  revealed  to  our  enchant- 
ed eyes  the  stream  of  her  limpid  eloquence  whicli,  like  a  beautiful,  calm  river, 
gives  back  the  placid  reflection  of  everything  along  its  banks  (1)  ?  " 

JULES  SANDEAU  (1811-1883)  revealed  a  gift  for  mingling  fancy  with  the 
portrayal  of  contemporary  manners  in  his  Madeinuiselle  de  la  Seigliere  (1848), 
and  Sacs  el  Parctiemins  (1831).  Both  these  novels  liave  been  adapted  for  the 
stage  with  tlie  collaboration  of  Emile  Augier,  the  first  under  the  same  title, 
the  second  under  the  title  of  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier. 

OCTAVE  FEUILLET  (182"2-1890)  wrote  :  Le  Roman  dhin  jeane  hoinme 
paavre  (185^),  Lllishnre  de  Sybille  (1862),  M.  de  Camors  (1867),  Julia  de  Trecamr 
(1872),  Honneur  d\irliste  (1890);  and  the  following  plays  :  Da/t/a  (1857),  Cha- 
millac  (1886),  and  several  short  pieces. — His  heroes  are  always  people  of  fashion, 
whom  he  excels  U\  portraying  without  either  dislike  or  approval.  At  lirst 
somewhat  too  sentimental  and  romantic,  he  displayed  power  and  even  depth 
in  M.  de  Camors  and  Julia  de  Trecjenr. 

ANDRE  THEURIET  (1833-1906)  is  llie  painter  of  tlie  forests  of  France, 
wiiicli  lie  uses  as  a  i)oetlc  background  for  his  bourgeois  romantic  plots.  His 
principal  novels  are  :  Le  Mariage  de  Gerard,  Raymonde,  La  Maison  des  deux 
Barbeaax,  Amour  d'antan,  etc.  « 


V.   _  CONTEMPORARY  NOVELISTS. 


Contemporary  novelists  arc  still  more  difficult  than  the  foregoing  authors  to 
classify  definitely.     We  shall  merely  note  : 

PAUL  BOURGET,  (born  in  1852)  master  at  the  present  time  of  thepsycho- 
gical  novel.  His  lirst  books  were  :  Cnielle  Enigme  (188^),  Mensonges  (1887),  which 
did  notforetelUiisevolulioa  towards  the  study  of  contemporary  moral  problems. 
The  genius  of  a  novelist  lies  in  his  capacity  to  seize  upon  those  passionate  situa- 
tions which  bear  relation  to  ncAV  laws  or  to  new  social  needs.  In  this  genre 
Bourgel  lias  produced  his  masterpieces  :   Le  Disciple,  UElape,  Un   Divorce  and 


& 


(1)  Pages  choisics  de  George  Sand  ;  Introduction,  p.  xxxi  (Paris,  Colin). 
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UEmigre.  We  should  not  t'orgL't  tli;U  he  is  also  the  author  of  Essais  de  psycho- 
logie  conleinporaine,  three  volumes  of  criticism  which  rank  him  with  Sainte- 
Beuve  aud  Taitie  (1). 


PIERRE  LOTI  (borninlSoO)  'pseudonym  of  Jidien  ^■iaud). —  Loti  represents 
nowadays  the  exotic  novel. 
Heingsailor  hehas  travelled 
extensively,and  has  received 
profonnd  impressions  of  the 
landscapes  and  manners  of 
wonderful  countries.  His 
plots  are  of  no  importance  ; 
but  he  knows  perfectly  the 
characteristics  of  Japanese 
or  Turkish  psychology.  He 
excels  especially  in  his  des- 
criptions of  nature  for 
whicli  he  has  created  a  spe- 
cial style,  full  of  colonr  and 
as  fresh  as  it  is  brilliant.  He 
is  perhaps  the  most  original 
of  living  French  writers.  His 
best  known  novels  are  :  Le 
Mariage  de  Loti,  Mon  Frere 
Yves,  Pechear  d'Islande,  Jn- 
poneries  d'aatoinnc,  Ramunl- 
cho,  Vers  Ispahan,  etc.  (2). 


RENE    BA2IN(bornin  pierre  loti 

1853)  is    r('inarkai)h:'  for  the  Froru  a  photograph  by  Benque. 

])owerful  simplicity  of    Ids 

])lo!s  and  style.     Like  Bourget,  he  has  analysed  some  of  the  spiritual  conditions 
of  modern  society,  especially  in  his  L<t  Tcrre  (jui  iiwnrl  and  Le  Ble  qui  leve. 

MAURICE  BARRES  Uiorn  in  180-J),  is  classed  atnong  the  novel  writers  be- 
cause he  has  chosen  the  outline  of  the  novel  to  expose  his  thoughts.  In  real- 
ity M.  Barres  is  a  philosopher  and  a  politician  ;  his  works,  of  an  exquisite 
literary  form,  have  chiefly  innucnced  the  intelligence  and  the  heart  of  the 
I'reuch  society,  from  about  1880  up  to  tlie  px-esent  day. 


(1)  Morceau.v  clioisis,  2iiil  cyclf.  p.  1359. 

(2)  Morceaux  choisis,  1st  cycle,  p.  584  ;  2n<l  cycle,  p.  1367. 
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His  lluce  first  novels  arc  an  account  of  tlie  tlieory  he  has  himself  called 
le  Guile  du  moi ;  Sous  I'ceil  des  Barbares  (1888);  Uii  Homme  litre  (1889) ;  le  Jardin 
de  Berenice  (1891).  M.  Barres  calls  "  Barbares  "  not  those  who  were  ironically 
named  bourgeois,  "  philislins  ",  by  the  romantics  and  whom  they  opposed  to 
the  "  artistes  ;  ''  for  him  the  "  Barbares  "  arc  those  who  have  a  «  moi  »  diffe- 
rent from  our  ;  we  must  strive  hard  to  get  free  from  the  influence  of  others, 
to  improve  and  develop  our  "  moi.  " 

Afterwards  we  must  pass  on  to  activity  and  M.  Barres  has  himself  given  the 
example  by  entering  into  public  life.  He  then  published  VEnnemi  des  Lois 
(1893),  and  Une  Journee  parlementaire  (a  drama,  l8U4j. 

Under  the  collective  title  Roman  de  renenjie  iialionale,  he  wrote  three  of  his 
best  books  in  which  can  be  found  all  the  experience  of  his  political  and  literary 
life:  les  Deracines  {\891),  in  which  he  protests  against  centralization;  VAppel 
lau  soldat  (1900)  et  Leurs  figures  (190i);  these  two  volumes  contain  the  psycho- 
ogy  of  the  "  boulangismc  "  and  of  Dreyfus'  law  suit. 

More  and  more  M.  Barres  constitutes  himself  the  counsel  of  the  "  natio- 
nalisme  "  against  the  influence  of  the  foreigners  or  of  the  "  radicalisme.  "  He 
prepared  the  hearts  for  the  great  endeavours  the  war  of  1914  was  to  require, 
by  publishing  Au  service  de  VAllemagne  (1906)  ;  Colette  Baudoctie  (1909);  la  Col- 
line  inspiree  (1913). 

The  events  found  him  quite  ready  for  a  powerful  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. 

As  deputy  and  journalist,  as  president  of  the"  Ligue  des  Patriotes  ",  M.  Barres 
delivered  many  speeches  and  wi'ote  a  large  number  of  eloquent  articles;  the 
chief  part  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  six  volumes  called  "  I'Ame  fran<;aise  el 
la  Guerre  ". 
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CHAPTER  XII 


TABLE    OF    THE     EVOLUTION    OF    THE    GENRES 


N  (his  table,  wc  do  not  intend  lo  deal  scientifically  wiUi 
(lie  question  of_  the  evolution  of  Ihe  genres.  We 
shall  simply  arrangs  in  groups,  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  the  definitions,  characteristics,  and  niodifi- 
c.ilions  of  the  principal  literary  genres. 

I.— THE  EPIC. 


Definition  and  Characteristics. — The  epic  is  the 
poetic  and  marvellous  form  Avhich  young  nations 
instinctively  give  to  history.  The  epic  usually  made 
its  appearance  after  some  great  even!,  some  victory 
celebraled  by  llie  nation,  or  some  disaster  for  which  it  sought  consolation.  At 
first  it  was  short,  beginning  as  a  brief  pocMU,  bolh  narrative  and  lyrical  in 
nature  (the  song,  Ihe  cantilene,  the  Spanish  romance),  and  passing  from 
mouth  to  moulh  ;  and  was  a  song  of  the  vigil  or  the  battle.  The  epic 
then  resulted  from  ihe  juxtaposition  and  fusion  of  several  of  these  poems 
relating  to  the  same  hero  ;  and  to  this  hero  (Achilles,  Siegfried,  Chaile- 
magne)   were   attributed   other   songs   which   had   at  first  been  consecrated  to 
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another  forgotten  hero,     hi  this  way  was  formed  what  is  called  the  natural  or 
spontaneous  epic  (1). 

Other  epics  were  then  written,  willi  an  art  which  imitated  the  first  examples, 
aiul  whicli  were  destined  to  he  read.  The  subject  of  such  an  epic  was  some 
national  exploit,  and  ils  tiero  one  of  the  founders  or  restorers  of  the  country, 
of  religion,  etc.  (Eneas,  tJodefroy  dc  Bouillon,  llemi  IV,  etc.). 

Finally,  after  a  series  of  great  poems  written  in  the  traditional  epic  form, 
there  was  a  return  to  tlie  cantUene  or  to  llie  Castillian  romance;  and  short 
epics  were  written,  (sucli  as  Victor  Hugo's  Legende  des  siecles.) 

Wliether  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  epic  generally  lias  tlie  following  char- 
acteristics ; 

1°  It  is  an  impersonal  narrative  ;  in  its  essential  form  it  excludes  lyricism 
which  is  found  in  the  cantilene  and  reappears  in  the  short  epic  (Legende  des 
siecles)  ; 

:2"  The  subject  is  historical,  but  is  transformed  by  legend.  It  deals  always 
Avith  some  event  wliicli  has  vividly  impressed  the  popular  imagination,  and 
which,  viewed  in  the  proper  perspective,  becomes  both  simpler  and  grander  ; 

3"  The  hero  incarnates  (lie  merits  and  faults  of  the  race  he  represents  ;  he  is 
a  living  symbol  ; 

4°  In  order  to  explain  highly  exaggerated  exploits,  recourse  is  had  to  the  in- 
tervention of  divinity;  lliis  results  in  the  marvellous,  which,  in  the  true  epic, 
arises  naturally  from  the  conception  itself  of  superhuman  heroism,  but  which 
in  the  artificial  epic  is  merely  "  machinery  "; 

5°  There  is  little  psychology;  that  is  to  say,  the  poet  does  not  seek  to  explain 
facts  by  the  sentiments  of  the  characters,  but  attributes  tliem  to  fate  or  to  tlie 
gods.     The  heroes  express  their  sentiments  only  in  relation  lo  tlie  facts  ; 

6°  The  style  is  naive,  concrete  and  analytical.  Com]iarisons  and  metaphors 
abound,  as  in  tales  for  children. 

Development  in  France. — From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century. — Latin  and 
Roman  canlilenes  (pp.  3"2-35). 

Ninth  lu  li'itlh  century. — Formation  of  the  Chansons  de  gesle  (pp.  32-3.5). 

Tenth  lo  ttvelflh  century. — Period  of  the  first  (?)  Chansons  de  gesle,  written 
in  assonant  decasyllabic  verse  (p.  35)  :  Roland,  Aliscans,  Raonl  de  Catnbrai. 
Adaptations  of  antique  epics  begin  to  appear  :  Roman  de  Troie,  Roman 
d' Alexandre  (p.  67-68). 

Thirteenth  to  fourteenlli  century. — New  rhymed  versions  of  Cliansons  de  gesle. 
They  are  invaded  by  the  romantic  and  satiric  elements  (p.  37). 

Fifteenlli  century. — New  versions  in  prose  of  Chansons  de  gesle.     Then  follow 

(1)  This  theory  of  the  e|pii-  must  he  [lartly  innilifieil,  if  we  adoiit  tiie  eonchision-;  of  M.  J.  Bcdicr 
in  his  Leijendes  epiques.  Cf.  p.  M. 
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successive  deformations  of  lexis  in  the  course  of  literary  or  popular  rewriting, 
down  to  our  own  time  (p,  37). 

Sixteenth  century. — Appearance  of  the  artificial  epic,  in  Ronsard's  La  Fran- 
ciade  (p.  202). 

The  epic  note  is  struck  in  Du  Bartas'  La  Semaine  {p.  211),  and  in  d'Aubigne'^s 
Les  T rag iq lies  (p.  213). 

Sei'enteenth  century. — Epics  wore  never  more  numerous,  nor  less  epical  :  tfie 
Saint-Louis  of  father  Lemoyno,  the  Alaric  of  G.  de  Scudery,  tlie  Clovis  of  Desma- 
rets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  and  especially  Chapelain's  La  Pucelle.  These  are  works 
of  literati.  Boileau,  in  his  Art  poeticiue,  111,  reproached  his  contemporaries 
Willi  not  imitating  Homer  and  Virgil  faithfully  enough  !  Never  was  any  critical 
question  more  badly  set  forth  (p.  532).  Fenelon's  Tetemaque  may  be  classified 
with  epics  by  reason  of  its  narrative  and  its  marvellous. 

Eighteenth  century. — Voltaire's  La  Henriade  owed  its  success  to  its  contem- 
porary ideas  and  allusions,  and  not  at  all  to  its  epical  qualities  ;  and  this  exp- 
lains why  the  poem  seems  meaningless  and  insipid  tons  (p.  588). 

Nineteenth  century. — Romanticism  restored  the  idea  of  the  true  epic  ;  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  geiu'e  had  become  impossible  in  a  society  whose  critical  spir- 
it was  no  less  developed  than  its  imagination.  Chateaubriand  wrote,  however, 
a  prose  epic,  Les  Martyrs,  of  which  the  romantic  and  historic  parts  are  as 
interesting  as  the  epic  and  marvellous  are  artificial  and  fatiguing  (p.  723).  To 
find,  if  not  the  complete  epic,  at  least  the  epic  note,  we  nuist  go  to  Hugo's  La 
Legende  des  siecles,  and  Lecoufe  de  Lisle's  Pocnies  barbares.  But  only  the  im- 
personal pieces  of  La  Legende  des  siecles  should  bo  classified  under  the  epic 
heading,  such  as  L'Aigte  du  casque,  Le  Petit  roi  de  Galice,  Eviradnus,  Aymerit- 
lot,  etc. 

As  examples  of  the  epic  genre,  organised  and  complete,  France  possesses 
only  the  Chansons  de  geste. 


II.— DIDACTIC  POETRY 

Definition  and  Characteristics. —  Didactic  comes  from  a  (Ireek  word  signi- 
fying "  To  teach  ".  Didactic  poetry  is  written  to  convey,  technical,  intellec- 
tual, moral  knowledge,  in  a  pleasant  form,  easy  to  retain.  The  use  of  this  genre 
would  seem  explicable  in  societies  in  wliich  philosophers  and  teachers  entrust- 
ed their  precepts  to  the  memory  of  their  disciples.  But  literary  processes  soon 
slipped  in  among  these  didactic  poems  ;  teaching  became  merely  a  pretext  for 
writing  descriptions  or  displaying  virtuosity.  On  the  other  hand,  authors 
made  use  of  this  easy  form  to  set  forth  their  own  social,  religious  and  critical 
ideas,  and  La  Satire,  VEpitre,  sometimes  UEglogue,  are  connected  with  it. 

It  is    difficult  to    determine    accurately    the    characteristics   of    the    didactic 
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genre.  It  is  customary  to  praise  in  Virgil's  Geonjics,  for  instance,  the  precision 
of  tlie  tccluiical  part  and  the  cluuin  of  tiie  poetry.  Tlic  best  didactic  poem, 
therefore,  is  one  whicli  instructs  us  wliiie  at  tlie  same  time  affording  us  liter- 
ary pleasure. 

Development.  —  In  tlic  Middle  Ages,  the  didactic  gein-e  was  rcpi-escnlcd  by 
Les  Romans  du  Renarl  (p.  77),  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (p  69),  the  first  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  "  art  of  loving  "  and  the  second  to  fl  satire  on  society; 
Uie  Bestiaires  and  Lapidaires  (p.  75),  the  Dits  (p.  75),  the  Fabliaux  (p.  S"!),  the 
Sirvente  (p.  92),  tiie  Testament  (p.  101;,  the  Sermon  joyeux  (p.  138),  the  Mono- 
loijne  (p.  137),  etc.  As  I  here  was  a  general  mania  in  the  Middle  Ages  foi-  iiicul- 
cating  lessons  everywhere,  and  using  verse  with  deplorable  facility  for  the  least 
poetic  subjects,  we  may  include  an  infinite  number  of  works  in  the  didactic 
geme. 

Sixteenth  century. — The  genre  became  belter  defined,  thanks  to  imitation 
of  the  ancients.  Marot  is  didactic  (in  the  mediitval  manner)  in  his  Temple  de 
Ciipidon  ([).  187)  and  In  L'Enj'er  (p.  187j;  the  same  is  true  of  Marguerite  d'Alen- 
^on  in  Le  Miroir  de  Vdme  pectieresse  and  other  mystic  poems  (p.  190).  Thomas 
Sibilet  (p.  193j,  and  Vauquelin  de  La  Fresnaye  (p.  302),  wrote  Arts  poetiques. 
The  form  of  satire  became  more  precise,  and  assumed  its  classic  form  in  Le 
Poete  courtisan  of  J.  du  Bellay  (p.  209),  and  in  Ronsard's  Discours  (p.  202). 
Bellean  nnalls  the  Lapidaires  in  his  Amours  el  echanges  des  pierres  precieiises 
(p.  210);  liaif  wrote  his  Meteores  and  Mimes  (p.  210).  Finally,  La  Satyre  Me- 
nippee  represents  in  the  freest  form  a  work  which  is  both  satirical  and 
oratorical  (p.  278). 

Perhaps  we  should  also  class  with  didactic  poetry  the  numerous  Eglo(jues, 
liergeries,  etc.,  produced  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  influence  of  Italy 
and  Spain  (Konsard,  Belleau,  etc.),  and  Marol's  Epitres  (p.  187). 

Seventeenth  century. — Satire  was  at  first  represented  by  Mathurin  Hegnier 
(p.  303),  and  became  more  didactic  with  Boilcau  (p.  522).  The  Epitre  becanu' 
less  free  and  less  agreeable  in  the  work  of  Boileau  (p.  S26)  than  in  that  of  Ma- 
rot, but  gained  in  seriousness  and  eloquence.  The  masterpiece  of  the  genre  is 
lioileau's  Af-t  poeli(jue  (p.  527),  which  has  all  its  merits  and  all  its  faults. 
Fables  reached  their  most  complete  and  at  the  same  time  their  freest  form 
with  La  Fontaine  (p.  512). 

Eighteenth  century. —  The  eighteenth  century,  essentially  critical  and  philoso- 
phic al,i>^rsiytec/  everysubject.  Voltairecomposed  his  Discours  sur  V homme {p .^S9), 
his  poems  on  Le  Uesaslre  de  Lisbonne  (id.),  on  La  Loinaturelle{^90);  Louis  Racine 
wrote  his  La  Grace  and  La  Religion  (p.  6G7)  ;  Roucher  and  Saint-Lambert,  Les 
Mois  and  Les  Saisons  (p.  667)  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Andre  Chenier 
undertook  his  Hermes,  which  lie  never  (inislied,  and  which  would  have  icen  a 
sort  (jf  Kncyclopodia  in    verse,  inspired  b)    genius   in  some  parts,  but  of  wliicli 
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even  the  conception  is  that  of  a  tliinker  and  not  of  a  poet  (p.  673).  Delillo  re- 
mained the  most  complete  representative  of  tliis  "  didactic  fury  "  ;  he  wrote 
poems  on  Les  Jardins,  VHoinme  des  Champs,  La  Conversation  ;  lie  would  have 
written  in  verse  about  the  art  of  Avrilin|j,-  in  prose  (p.  711).  Satire  was  written 
by  Voltaire,  Gilbert  (p.  6G8),  and  fables  by  Florian  (p.  668). 

JSineteenlh  century. — The  great  lyrical  crisis  of  roniimticisni  broke  for  fifty 
years  this  untoward  didactic  tradition.  Science,  philosophy  and  history  devel- 
oped of  I  lieniselves,  and  in  their  own  proper  forms,  without  being  disguised 
in  (lie  artificiality  of  verse.  Possibly  Ibe  didactic  infliuMice  of  tlie  eighleentli 
century  was  still  to  be  seen  in  certain  philosophical  pieces  by  Lamartine 
{UHomme,  L'Immortalite)  ;  but  the  subject  was  always  lyrical. 

The  Parnassians  returned  to  didactic  poetry  chiefly  because  'they  wished  to 
be  impersonal  and  sought  plastic  beauty.  They  'chose  subjects,  therefore, 
wliich  would  only  be  supports  or  occasions  forpocMry  ;  they  were  the  discii)les 
of  Chcnier.  Leconte  de  Lisle  was  didactic  rather  than  lyrical  in  a  few  of  his 
Poemes  antiques  (p.  7.j9),  on  India  and  (Jreece  ;  Sully  Prudhonime  was  didactic 
in  his  La  Justice  and  Le  Bonheur  (p.  760), 

The  didactic  genre  will  always  have  its  ])artisans.  False  in  itself,  and  con- 
demned in  its  definition  as  being  neither  altogether  instructive  nor  altogether 
poetic,  it  will  nevertheless  supply  certain  temperaments,  who  need  to  feel 
themselves  sustained  by  some  external  subject  and  who  are  not  psychologists, 
witli  backgi'onnds  and  occasions  for  writing  verse.  ^ 


III.  —  LYRICAL  POETRY. 

Definition  and  Characteristics.— Lyricism  is  properly  the  impassioned 
expression  of  individual  sentiments  upon  common  themes.  It  can  bereli  gious 
(the  Psalms),  patriotic  (Tyrtteus),  heroic  (Pindarj,  moral  (Mimnermus,  Sinio- 
nides),  amorous  (Sapho,  Anacreon),  etc.  To  be  produced  and  developed,  it  has 
need  of  favourable  Conditions:  a  certain  sincerity  both  in  poet  and  reader  ; 
naivete;  impulsiveness;  enthusiasm;  it  can  ordy  be  addressed  to  men  in  whom 
Iwgic  and  criticism  have  not  enfeebled  their  capacity  for  feeling  and  respond- 
ing ; — if  not,  it  becomes  artificial.  Tliis  resulted— in  tlie  evolution  of  lyric- 
ism— in  periods  during  whicli  only  form  was  preserved,  and  in  which  true 
lyricism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  writer's  own  sentiments,  took 
refuge  in  prose. 

Lyrical  poetry  was,  in  the  begiiming,  poetry  to  be  sung,  under  the  form  of 
hymns,  songs,  odes,  etc.  Thus,  it  has  preserved,  above  everything,  itsmusical 
character.  It  makes  use  of  stanzas  and  refrains  ;  more  than  any  other  genre, 
it  is  rhymed    and  melodious.     It    moves  by  impulses  and  sensations  ;  it  is  not 
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Gonfiiied  by  logic;  it  is   regulated   by  the   heart  of  the  poet,  and  obeys- the 
caprices  of  sensibility  and  inia<iination. 

This  "  disorder  ''  in  lyric  poetry  is  not,  as  Boileau  tlionght,  an  eil'ect  of  art, 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  a  nafnral,  intuitive,  sensitive,  impassioned  order,  "which 
is  dilTerenl  from  llic  tlcdnclivc  or  narraiive  order  of  the  other  genres,  ^yhat- 
ever  its  theme,  the  ode  is  always  subjective,  as  the  poet  only  sings  because 
lie  mnsl,  and  is  compelled  by  his  intimate  inspiration  to  express  his  emotions 
and  impressions.     Lyricism,  then,  is  after  all  the  whole  of  poetry. 

Development. — Middle  Af/es  :  ProveiK;  d  or  Frencli  lyricism  began  with  tlie 
chanson.  II  was  subdivided  into  numerous  genres,  all  of  wliich  bear  perhaps 
traces  of  s])ontaneous  and  ])opular  rhytlims  (pp.  89-94).  Tlie  troubadours  and 
tronveres  expressed  ralher  commonplace  sentiments,  which  quickly  became 
traditional  and  artificial.  If  a  few  of  them,  like  Bcrtrand  de  Born  (p.  93)  sang 
enlhusiastically  of  war,  most  were  limited  to  the  expression  of  amonr  courtois, 
the  fashionable  form  of  inediiEval  gallantry  (p.  93).  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  great  events  sometimes  inspired  Eustache  Deschamps  (p.  95), 
and  Alain  Chartier  (p.  96);  but  Charles  d'Orleans  (p.  98)  was  only  a  graceful 
disciple  of  the  troubadours.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  lyric  poet,  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  Villon  (p.  100).  His  is  a  truly  sub- 
jective, genius,  and  without  seeking  new  subjects  he  expressed  his  personal 
impressions  of  everyday  things — life,  youth,  love,  death,  etc. — after  the  manner 
of  the  genuine  poet. 

Sixteenth  century. — Lyricism  underweid  a  crisis  of  formalism  in  Ihe  work 
of  llic  i-hetoriqueais  {p.  180)  These  were  craftsmen  who  prepared  and  refined 
the  rhythms  and  the  vocabulary.  Marot  is  a  lyric  poet  inferior  indeed  to 
Villon,  but  whose  restrained  and  melancholy  personality  gives  a  I  rnly  lyrical 
note  to  a  few  of  his  poems.  He  understood  the  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ments, not  only  in  his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  but  in  some  of  his  Eleyies 
m\d  '  Complaintes  (p.  187).  In  his  imitations  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon  Ron- 
sard's  lyricism  was  at  first  artificial  ;  but  it  became  lyrical  when  he  sang  of 
natlue  and  death.  But  even  in  his  injudicious  imitations  of  ancient  poets  and 
the  Italians,  the  sincerity  of  the  poet  is  evident  (pp.  !201-(208). 

Joachim  du  Bellay  is  perhaps  more  lyrical,  in  the  penetrating  melan- 
choly of  Les  Regrets,  and  the  solemn  and  sublime  impressions  we  share 
with  him  in  his  Les  Antiquiies  de  Rome  (p.  209).  Lyricism  is  also  apparent  in 
d"Aid)igiie's  Les  Tragiques,  a  work  inspired  by  indignation  and  enthusiasm,  and 
essentially  subjective  (p.  213). 

Seventeenth  century. — We  may  say,  in  a  general  way.  Ilia!  Ihcie  \\as  no 
lyrical  poetry  during  the  classical  periotl,  except  among  secondary  pocis  like 
Theophile  de  Viau  (p.  305),  Desporles  and  Berlaut  (p.  302),  Maynard,  or  Racan 
(p.  301).     In    spile   of   the   form  in    which  he  cast  his  odes,  Malherbe  is  not  a 
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lyric  poet.  He  represents  exactly  those  impersonal  and  objective  tendencies  of 
a  century  which  was  too  saturated  with  logic,  general  psychology,  sociability 
and  politeness,  and  in  which  subjective  lyricism  could  not  legitimately  be 
developed.  Among  great  poets,  neither  Corneille,  Racine  nor  Boileau  is  a  lyri- 
cist ;  La  Fontaine,  alone,  is  sometimes  lyrical,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
great  lyricist  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  Bossuet  (p.  384). 

Eighteenth  century. — I^ike  the  seventceidh,  the  eighteenth  century  lacked  the 
lyrical  sense.  J.-B.  Rousseau  indeed  paraphrased  the  Psalms,  in  harmonious 
rhythms  and  with  some  eloquence  here  and  there,  but  nothing  could  be  less 
subjective.  Even  when  he  addresses  bis  work  to  his  patron,  the  Count  du  Luc, 
he  is  not  personal  (p.  669).  Le  Franc  de  Pompiguan  sometimes  preserves  the 
Bil)Iical  style  better  llian  J.-B.  Rousseau  (p.  670).  Gilbert  comes  nearer  true 
lyricism  in  his  Adieax  a  la  vie  (p.  686).  At  the  end  of  the  century  Chenier  re- 
surrected lyricism  in  a  few  of  his  Elegies,  particularly  in  his  lainbes,  where  he 
expresses  with  brilliance  and  power  his  personal  emotions  (p.  672)  ;  and  Parny, 
melancholy  and  impassioned,  announces  Lamartine  (p.  670).  But,  as  Bossuet 
had  been  the  gi-eat  lyricist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  again  a  prose- 
wriler,  J. -J.  Rousseau,  who  was  the  great  and  only  lyricist  of  the  eighteenth 
(p.  633)  century. 

Nineteenth  century.  —  Chateaubriand,  in  Aiala,  Rene,  Le  Voyage  en  Ame- 
rique,  continued  and  developed  the  lyricism  of  Rousseau.  He  invented  themes 
which  the  romanticists  had  only  to  versify  (p.  721).  Lamartine  is  the  lyric 
poet  par  excellence.  Poetry  was  never  more  spontaneous,  nor  sprang  from 
more  profound  depths  of  the  heart  of  a  man  than-his.  He  represents  subject- 
ive lyricism  in  its  perfection  (p.  741-744). Victor  Hugo,  often  equal  to  Lamartine 
as  a  lyric  poet,  also  expressed  political  and  heroic  lyricism  ;  less  spontaneous 
than  Lamartine  in  the  expression  of  his  intimate  thoughts,  he  renewed  the  an- 
tique ode,  and  touched  with  equal  success  all  the  chords  of  the  lyre  (p.  749). 
Musset,  like  Lamartine,  excels  in  the  personal  and  impassioned  expression  of 
love  (p.  752).  Vigny,  less  enthusiastic,  is  an  "intellectual"  lyricist  (p.  750).  The 
Parnassians,  in  spite  of  their  theories,  often  returned  to  the  true  lyrical  vein  ; 
there  is  great  individuality  and  sensibility  in  the  work  of  Leconte  de  Lisle 
(p.  758);Sully  Prudhomme  conliinied  the  tradition  of  Lamartine  and  Musset  in 
his  best  poems,  Les  Solitudes  and  Vaines  Tendresses  (760)  ;  while  F.  Coppee(760)is 
Ihclyricpoet  cxpressing'tender  audresigned  sentiments,  in  which  he  is  a  disciple 
of  Sainle-Beuve,  the  fnsl  who  found  poetry  in  humble  lives  and  daily  scenes. 


IV.  —  DRAMA. 

Definition   and  Characteristics.  —  Here    we   find   considerable    embarrass- 
ment in  finding  definitions.     Serious  French  drama  is  represented  by  two  per- 
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fectly  distinct  genres  :  the  mediaeval  mystery,  and  tragedy.  Tlie  niystere  is  a 
sacred  drama,  evolved  from  cliurch  ritual,  which  passed  successively  through 
the  following  forms  :  trope,  drame  lilurgiqiie,  miracle  i\nd  myslere  (p.  108  et  seq.). 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli  century,  it  disappeared  ;  it  did 
not  give  birth,  in  changing  subjects,  to  the  historical  drama,  as  it  did  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  simply  abolislied.  Meanwhile,  the  hrst  tragedies,  imitated  from 
lh('  ancients,  were  represented  before  a  public  composed  of  students  and 
humanists. 

I'ragedy,  as  approximately  coiistiluled  in  Jodelle's  first  attempt  in  1552 
(p.  256),  and  by  theorists,  consists  essentially  in  the  presentation  of  a  moral 
crisis  as  near  as  ijossible  to  its  conclusion  ;  it  is  regulated  by  I  he  unities  of 
action,  time  and  phice  ;  it  lias  no  spectacular  interest,  and  all  material  aclion 
takes  place  beliind  the  scenes  ;  we  only  have  on  the  stage  the  effects  of  events 
upon  the  iJsychology  of  the  characters  ;  the  subject  is  taken  from  antiquity  or 
from  some  distant  country  (we  shall  see  this  point  modilied  in  the  eighteenth 
century)  ;  the  characters  are  noble  or  royal  ;  the  denouement  is  generally 
brought  about  by  a  catastrophe  which  causes  the  death  of  one  or  several  of  the 
characters,  and  puis  a  dcfinile  end  to  the  passioiuite  situation  ;  it  thus  pro- 
vokes pity  and  terror. —  The  style  is  logical  and  oratorical;  it  is  a  sequence  of 
analyses,  pleas,  and  discussions  ;  it  is  neither  epic  nor  lyrical,  but  projierly 
dramatic. 

In  spite  of  a  few  changes,  the  foregoing  are  the  essential  elements  of  tragedy 
from  1552  to  1832,  from  Jodelle's  Cleopdlre  to  Ponsard's  Lnerece. 

Development.  —  Sixleenlh  century.  —  Classic  tragedy,  begun  in  1352  with 
Jodelle's  Cleopdtre  (p.  236),  seemed  to  become  slightly  freer  in  the  plays  of 
Robert  Gamier  (p.  261)  and  of  Monlchrestien  (p.  263). 

Seventeenth  century.  —  Tragedy  was  menaced  by  the  momentary  influence 
of  the  pastoral  and  the  tragi-comedy,  in  the  work  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (p.  327) 
and  Theophile  de  Viau  (p.  305).  But  Mairet's  So/j/to«t6'6e  in  1634  (^p.330j,  definite- 
ly established  its  form.  Gorneille  wrote  tragedies  entirely  "  according  to 
rule"  between  1635  and  1652,  and  between  1639  and  1674.  But  his  subjects 
were  not  always  chosen  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  stage,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  been  better  perhaps  under  a  more  liberal  dramatic  system  (pp.  330- 
350;.  The  same  is  true  of  llotrou  (p.  330).  But  Racine  understood  better  the 
relation  between  the  action,  the  characters  and  what  are  called  the  rules  of 
Aristotle.  He  "  makes  something  out  of  nothing  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  initial  fact  which  determines  the  crisis,  and  the  denouement,  he  writes 
nothing  but  analyses  and  conflicts  of  passion  :  nothing  comes  from  without, 
and  everything  depends  upon  the  resolves  or  errors  of  the  characters  (pp.  450- 
474). 

Eighteenth    century.  —    With   the  work   of   CreblUon,   tragedy   was   turned 
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into  romantic  melodrama,  Avliilc  apparently  abiding  by  the  usual  rules  (p.  658). 
During  the  entire  century  the  form  of  classic  tragedy  remained  untouched, 
and  its  style  conventional,  though  it  was  sometimes  rejuvenated  in 
subject  or  ideas.  It  Avas  the  first  dim  preparation  for  the  romantic  drama.  Vol- 
taire wrote  for  the  theatre  from  1718  to  1778.  lie  scrupulously  respected  the 
framework,  and  imitates  the  style  of  Racine  and  Quinault.  But  he  borrowed 
subjects  from  French  history  and  llic  iiistory  of  other  nations,  near  and  far, 
brouglit  about  the  suppression  of  the  benches  which  until  then  had  encumber- 
ed the  stage,  defended  scenic  illusion,  and  began  to  initiate  the  French  into  the 
dramas  of  Sliakespeare  (pp.  65"2-6y5j.  iiesides  this,  he  introduced  pliiiosophical 
ideas  into  tragedy,  and  lliough  by  so  doing  he,dated  his  plays,  yet  in  their  own 
lime  they  were  only  made  more  intensely  vital.  Ducis  made  awkward  adapta- 
tions from  Shakespeare,  but  created  a  desire  for  complete  translationsj^p.  655). 
During  the  lievolution  and  under  the  Em\iire,  tragedy  continued  to  develop  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Voltaire,  and,  in  a  desperate  etl'ort  to  survive,  assimil- 
ated elements  not  in  accordance  with  its  nature  ;  in  subject,  it  became  histor- 
ical drama,  but  in  form  persisted  in  remaining  psychological  tragedy  (M.-J. 
Chenier,  p.  703  ;  N.  Lemercier,  p.  706  ;  Jouy,  p.  707  ;  Raynouard,  p.  707). 

Nineteenlh  century.  —  Ujider  this  contradictory  regime,  tragedy  got  worn 
out,  and  perished.  Melodrama  (pp.  716  and  718;  is  popular  tragedy,  disdaining 
all  tlie  rules.  Under  the  double  influence  of  historical  tragedy  and  melodrama 
the  romantic  drama  was  born  (pp.  76j-781),  which  broke  all  liie  rules  of  trag- 
edy, but  preserved  its  terror  and  pity  and  its  noble  style. 

Despite  the  overwlielming  success  of  romantic  drama,  tragedy  was  not  yet 
altogether  resigned  to  death.  It  still  gave  a  few  signs  of  Fife,  notably  in  the 
Luerece  by  Ponsard,  in  1842  (p.  781).  But  it  was  doomed,  and  drama  in  verse, 
slightly  improved-deflnitely  triumphed  in  the  theatre  with  Ihe  work  of  Pon- 
sard himself  (p.  781),  II,  dc  Bornier,  Coppee,  and  others  (p.  782). 

V.  —  COMEDY  AND  THE  BOURGEOIS  PLAY. 

Definition  and  Characteristics.  —  The  object  of  comedy  was  the  absui'd- 
ities  and  manias  of  humanity,  and  generally  it  aimed  at  exciting  laughter. 
From  the  standpoint  of  comedy,  humanity  is  composed  of  people  who  are 
more  foolish  than  they  are  wicked,  more  unconscious  than  perverse,  moi-e 
vain  than  ferocious,  and  to  correct  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  ridicule  their  faults. 
The  field  of  comedy  is  wide.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  merely  external 
conflicts  of  human  stupidity,  and  is  then  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  Sometimes  it 
presents  a  satirical  picture  of  contemporary  society  (comedy  of  manners) ;  or, 
again,  it  goes  deeper  and  portrays  some  eccentricity  symbolised  by  a  central 
character  (character  comedy).     Comedy  can  only  be  comical  by  not  treating  its 
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subjects  seriously,  and  when  its   denouement  causes  pleasure  without  terror  ; 
but  it  can  bo  comedy  wilhout   oxcitinjz:  laughter. 

In  this  way  comedy  may  moralise,  and  Idc  a(  times  pallielic,  lint  is  distinct 
from  tragedy. 

Development.  —  In  tlic  Middle  Ages  comedy  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  aboul  llie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  Jeu  de  la  Feuillee 
and  Robin  et  Marion  by  Adam  de  la  Halle.  There  was  no  comedy  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  fifteenth  Ave  ti  rid  I  he /arce,  the  moralite  and  Ihe  sotie. 
This  development  is  very  curious  ;  there  must  have  been  a  whole  repertory  in 
the  fourleenlh  cenliiry  which,  perhaps,  may  be  some  day  discovered.  Bid,  in 
any  event,  I  rue  medi;uval  comedy,  which  contains  the  germ  of  the  comedy  of 
intrigue,  of  character  and  of  manners,  is  the  farce  (p.  128).  In  this  genre  we 
have  a  masterpiece,  Pathelin  (p.  128).  The  moralite  (p.  132)  is  too  much  in  the 
allegorical  taste  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  the  solie  (p.  135)  is  a 
political  pamphlet  without  the  genius  of  an  Aristophanes,  that  is  to  say,  of  no 
value  whatever. 

Sixteenth  century.  —  The  farce,  influenced  by  antiquity  and  by  the  Italians, 
was  slowly  transformed,  strengthened,  purified,  and  became  comedy.  Though 
we  can  say  that  there  is  no  contiimity  between  farce  and  comedy,  it  was  from 
Italy  that  we  received,  with  the  adaptations  made  by  Pierre  Larivey  (p.  265), 
our  models  for  classic  comedy. 

Seventeenth  century.  —  Dramatists  continued  to  imitate  the  Italians,  and  theiv 
the  Spaniards.  This  residlcd  in  comedies  full  of  bulToonery  and  coarseness, 
and  sometimes  affectation,  in  which  the  protagonists  are  mischievous  valets  or 
ridiculous  bullies.  Rotrou,  Scarron  and  Boisrobert  worked  in  this  genre 
(pp.  477-478).  But  Corneille  inaugurated  the  comedy  of  "  honnetes  gens  "  with 
his  Melite  (p.  335),  and  produced,  before  Molicre,  an  excellent  comedy  of  man- 
ners, Le  Menteur.  Moliere  (pp.  480-503)  first  imitated  the  Italians  and  fashion- 
able contemporaries ;  then,  leaving  his  models  behind,  and  resuming  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  farce,  lie  ci'cated  the  classic  comedy,  of  plot,  manners 
and  characters,  more  decent  than  the  farce,  more  profound  than  the  Italian 
comedy,  more  accurate,  human  and  moral.  His  influence  was  so  powerful 
that  it  transformed  comedy  for  nearly  a  century. 

Eighteenth  century,  —  A  whole  group  of  writers  imitated  Moliere  :  Re- 
gnard  (p.  656),  Dancourt  (p.  638),  Dufresny,  Piroii,  Gresset  (pp.  658-659).  Rut 
these  disciples  gave  up  character  study  for  plot  and  manners.  The  result  is 
that  their  plays  are  merely  pleasing,  or  old-fashioned.  Oidy  one  has  genius, 
namely  Le  Sage,  who  was  as  [jrofound  as  Moliere  in  his  Turcaret  (p.  658). 
Comedy  was  modified  in  the  plays  of  Marivau.v;  it  might  be  said  tlial  it  chang- 
ed its  pole.  Ingenious,  unconscious  love  became  the  graceful  and  piquant 
theme,  and    women,    especially  young  girls,  had   Ihe    princi|)al   parts  (p.  659). 
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With  Beaumarchais  a  new  form  appeared ;  politics  crept  in.  Refined  society 
between  1730  and  1760  liked  especially  marivaudage ;  but  the  Revolution  was 
drawing  near,  and  playwrights  sought  new  means  of  success  in  satire  and  allu- 
sions (p.  66"2).  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  moralise.  A  frivolous  and  free- 
thinking  society  was  tired  of  its  own  vices  ;  virtue  must  make  its  appearance 
somewhere,  so  it  was  placed  on  the  stage.  This  resulted  in  the  tearful  comedy 
as  treated  by  peslouches  and  La  Clianssee  (p.  663).  Finally,  another  result  was 
the  bourgeois  play,  for  which  Diderot  liad  advanced  his  theory  (p.  664), 
People  were  tired  of  the  fixed  genres,  whicli  had  prodnced  their  masterpieces, 
and  efforts  were  being  made  to  rejuvenale  llicm  by  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
genres.  Diderot  especially  demanded  that  social  conditions  should  be  portra- 
yed rather  than  characters. 

Nineleenlh  century.  —  After  a  period  during  which  comedy  was  nothing 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  dramatists  returned  to  (he  depiction  of  manners  in  the 
person  of  Picard  (p.  708),  Duval  (p.  709),  Etienne  (p.  710).  Dumas  pere 
created  historical  comedy  (p.  830),  and  was  followed  by  Scribe  (p.  848),  who 
also  excelled  in  the  comedy  of  intrigue.  But,  as  the  public  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  political  and  social  questions,  these  were  introduced  on  the 
stage  and  discussed.  Emile  Augier  (p.  851),  later  on  Dumas  fils  (p.  853), 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators,  used  in  their  plays  such  themes  as  misal- 
liances, marriage,  divorce,  etc.  With  Sardou  (p.  857)  there  was  |a  return  to  the 
historical  genie  and  the  amusing  plot,  and  willi  Paillcron  (p.  858)  to  the  plea- 
sing comedy  of  inaiuiers.  —  A  naturalist  reaction  appeared  with  Henri  Becque 
(p.  858)  and  the  Theatre-Libre  (p.  859),  and  idealistic  reaction  with  Edmond 
Rostand  (p.  859). 

VI.  —THE  NOVEL. 

The  novel  was  at  first  a  narrative  in  popular  language  (p.  56).  But  it  became, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  chivalric  novel,  with  CInellen  de  Troyes,  the  legends 
of  Tristan,  of  the  Holy  Grail,  etc.  (pp.  56-63j.  Beside  these  courtois  novels, 
should  be  mentioned  the  novels  based  on  Byzantine,  Greek  and  other  legends. 
These  works,  like  the  Chansons  de  geste,  were  continually  rehandled  and  brought 
up  to  date.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  not  so  many;  only  new  adapt- 
ations of  preceding  novels  were  made.  But  among  novels  may  be  classi- 
fied Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  (p.  "219). — The  seventeenth  century  introduced  a 
new  development  of  the  genre.  The  Astree,  by  Honore  d'Urfe  (p.  148),  the 
novels  with  a  key  by  Mile  de  Scudery  (p.  443),  novels  of  adventure  (p.  442), 
realistic  novels  by  Scarron  and  Furetiere  (p.  444),  idealistic  novels,  like  the 
Princesse  de  Cleves  (p.  446),  were  the  delight  of  polite  society. — The  eighteenth 
century  added  to   these  a  finer   gift  of  direct  observation   of  manners    as   in 
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the  work  of  LeSago  (p.  ()>i8)  ;uhI  Marivaux  (p.  640;;  a  deeper  and  more  sensitive 
analysis  of  passion,  as  in  that  of  Prevost  (p.  640)  and  Rousseau,  (p.  628).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  novel  became  a  vehicle  for  theses  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire 
(p.  595)  and  Marmontel  (p.  64'2). — In  the  nineteenth  century  the  development 
of  the  novel  was  enormous,  and  masterpieces  were  produced  in  all  the  genres, 
from  Chateaubriand  (pp.  721-736),  Mmc  de  Stael  (p.  732)  and  Benjamin  Cons- 
tant (p.  865)  to  novels  by  Balzac  (p.  873),  Flaubert  (p.  876)  and  George  Sand 
(p.  880).  Fn  our  days  the  field  of  the  novel  has  bi^en  still  further  enlarged  by 
the  discussion  of  social  problems,  and  the  depiction  of  tropical  countries 
(p.  883). 

It  should  be  noled  Ihal,  of  all  the  literary  genres,  the  novel  has  been  the 
most  extensively  atTecled  by  foreign  influences  : — by  Celtic  and  Byzantine 
influences  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  by  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
by  England  in  the  eighteenth,  and  by  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


PVGE  ORNAMENT 

Taken  from  a  romanticist  book. 
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MIDDLE 


Dates. 

Epic  and  Romances. 

Lyricism. 

Theatre 

Other  genres 
of  poetry. 

IX   CENTURY. 

X   CENTUHY. 

Vie    de    saint    Le- 
ger,  Cantilene  de 

XI    CENTIRY 

Pelcrinage 

de  Charlemagne  (1000). 

Chanson  de  Roland 

(lOSO). 

Chanson   d'Antioche 

(109SK 

sainte  Kululie. 

Vie 

do  saint  Alexis. 

XII    CENTUliY. 

Tristan,  of  B6rouI. 

1100. 

Couronnetnent  de  Louis, 

Cliarroi  de  Nimes. 

Roman  d'Knee. 

Les  Vicrges  foltes. 

1150 

Roman   de  Brut, 

of  Robert  Wace  (1155). 

Roman    de    Troie,   of   B. 

de  Sainte-More.  Lais 

of  Marie   de  France 

(1100). 
R  0  1,1  a  n      do     Ron  ,     of 

Robert  Wace  (1161 

1174). 

Aliscans. 

Le     Jeu     de     si  in  I 
Xii  oias.  of  Jean 
Bodel  (1170) 

Richeut  (fabliau). 

1 

Roman  d'Alexandre. 

Conon 

iJrame  d' Adam 

Fables  of  Marie 

Tristan,    of    Thomas 

de  Bethune 

de  France, 

(1180  . 

(d.  122i). 

Lancelot,     le     Chevalier 

au    Lion,    Perceval,    of 

- 

Chr6tien  de  Troyes 

(iiso-yo). 

Clir6tien    de    Troyes 

(d.  1195). 

XIII    CENTURY. 

Girard  de  Vienne. 

Jean  Bodel. 

\ 

Roman    de  Renart 

1200. 

Aimeri  de  Narbonne. 

Quote  du  Graal. 

Thibaut 
de  Champagne 

(d    1240). 

The  Fabliaux. 

Roman  de  la  Rose 
(first     luirt),     by 
Guillaume     de 
Lorris  (d.  12.37). 

1250 

Raoul  de  C amhrai  {\2~0). 

Jeu  de  la  Foiiilloe, 
of  Adam    de  la 
Halle  (1262). 

Robin    et    Marion, 
of  Adam  de  la 
Halle  (1283). 

Miracle     de     Theo- 
phile,    of    Rute- 
beuf (1284). 

Roman  de  la  Rose 
(second   part),  by 
Jsan  de  Meung 

(1277). 

Rutebeuf 

Adam  de  la  Halle 

(d.  1287). 

(1288). 

GES 
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Theology 
nd  Philosophy 

History. 

The  Strasbourg 
Oaths  (842). 

Sciences 
and  Arts. 

Alcuin  (d.  840). 

Foreign 
Literatures 

Political 
Synchronisms. 

Treaty   of  Verdun  (842). 

The  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Normans  (1066). 

First  Crusade  (1095). 

ib61ard  (d.  1142). 

• 

Second  Crusade  (1147). 

Frederic   Barbarossa 

(1152-1190). 

St    Bernard 

(d.  1153). 

'ermoHs   of   Mau- 
rice   de    Sully 

(d.  1196). 

Notre-Dame 
de  Paris  (1160). 

Poeme  du  ('id 
^Spain)  (1140). 

Philip  IT  (Augustus) 
(1180-1223). 

Third  Crusade 
(1189-1192). 

Innocent  III  (1198). 

rranslation    of   the 
Sermons     of     St. 
Bernard  (1210). 

Villehardouin 

(d.  1213). 

Foundation    of    the 
Paris  University. 

Les  Nibelungen 
(Germany). 

Fourth  Crusade  (1204). 
The  war  of  fhe 
Albigenses  (1209). 

Bouvines  (1214), 
The  Great  Charter  (1215). 

First  Crusade 
of  St.  Louis  (1248). 

he  Somme  theolo- 
gique  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas 

St.  Thomas 

.        (d.   i-ilA). 

■Roger  Bacon 
■        (d.  1294). 

French  Redaction  of 
the        Grande  s 
(' hro niques  de 
Saint- Denis   Ma- 
thieu    de   Ven- 
dome  (1275). 

St.  Louis  dies  in  Tunis 
(1270). 

The  Sicilian  Vespers 
(1282). 

Des  Granges. 
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MIDDLE    AG 


Dates 


XIV    CENTURY. 

1300. 


1350 


XV    CENTURY. 
1400. 


1450 


Religious  Drama. 


Miracles  de  Notre- Dame 
(1340). 


The  Confreres 
de  la  Pasbioii  (1398) 


King  gives  letters  patent 
to  the  Confreres  il402) 


The  Passion  byArnould 
Gr6ban  (1452). 


Mystere  de  Troie,  by 
Jacques  Millet  (1452). 


The  Passion  by  Jean 
Michel  (1486). 


Saint  Martin, 
by  A.  de  la  Vigne  (1496). 


Comedy 


The  Clercs 

de  la  Basoche. 

The  Enfants  sans 

souci. 


Mai  Ire  Pathelin 

(1470k 


Diverse  genres 
of  poetry. 


Jean  de  Meung 

(d.  1305.) 


Les  Jeux  floraux 
de  Toulouse  (1325) 

Renart 
le  Contrefait  (1.340) 


Guillaume 
de  Machaut 

(d.  1377). 


Eustache 
Descha.nips 

(d.  1410). 
Charles   d'Orl6 

ans  is  taken  pri 
soner  at  Agin  court 
(141.5). 
Charles   d'Orl6- 
ans    at    Bloi  s 
(1441). 

Alain  Chartier 

(d.   1449V 


Petit  Testament 
of  Villon  (1436). 

Grand  Testament 

of  Villon  (1461). 

Charles 

d'Orleans(d.l465). 


Villon  (d.  1480?) 


History. 


Vie  de  saint  Lou 
by  Joinville  (130 

Joinville  (d.  131 


Chronique   of  Je; 
Le  Bel  (1.3.50). 


Froissart  begii 
his  Chronique: 
(1.370). 


Froissart  (d.l41 


Commines,  bci 

out  of  favour,  1 
gins  his  Mem 
res. 


/I     AND    XV   CENTURIES 
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didactic   Works 
indTranslations 

Theology 
and  Philosophy. 

Sciences 
and  Arts. 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

Historical 
Synchronisms 

; 

Duns  Scott 

{d.  1304). 

The  mariner's  com- 
pass. (1302). 

The    Divine    Come- 
dy   of    Dante 

(1330). 

The  Popes  at  Avignon 

(1309-78). 

Marco  Polo 

(d.  1323) 

Dante  (d.  1321) 

Petrarch         is 

crowned  at  the  Ga- 
pitole  (1341). 

Accession   of  the  Valois 

(1327). 
Beginning   of  the   Hun- 
dred Years"War(1337). 
Gressy  (1346). 

rranslation  of  Tile- 
Live  ,    by    Ber- 
cheure(1362). 

Boccacio  :  the  De- 
cameron (1354). 

Petrarch 

(d.  1374). 

Poitiers    (1356). 
Etienne  Marcel  (d.  1358). 

Charles  V(  1364-1380). 

Translation  oi  Aris- 
totle, by  Oresme 
(1370-77J. 

The  Bastille  (1370). 

Boccacio  (d.  1375). 

Translation    of   the 
Bible     into      Bn- 
glisli   by  -WicUff 
(13S0). 

Canterbury      Tales 
of      Chaucer 
(1390  ?|. 

Duguesclin. 

Agincourt  (1415). 

Imitation  de  Jesus- 
Christ  (1420V). 

Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420). 

Gerson(d.  1429). 

The  Discovery  of 
printing    (1436). 

Gharles  VII  (1422). 

Siege  of  Orleans  (1428). 

Death  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(1431) 

f 

The    Bible,  printed 
by  Gutenberg 

(1455). 
The    first    printing- 
house     in      Paris 
(1470). 

The  Discovery  of 
America  (1492). 

Taking  of  Constantinople 
by   Mahomet   II  (1453) 

End  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  (1453). 

Charles  the  Bold(d. 1471). 
Louis  XI  (d.  1483). 

Gliarles  VIII  in  Italy 

(1494). 

Louis  XII  (1498). 
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X\ 


Dates 


1500 


Lyrical 

and  didactical 

Poetry. 


Clement  Marot  : 

Temple  de  Cnpido 
(1515). 


Jean  Mar^t 

(d   152.3). 


Dramatic 
Poetry. 


Until  1548  :  Mi/s- 
tere".  —  Until 
about  1520  :.Von'es. 
—  During  the  who- 
le century :  Farces 
et  Moralites 

Gringoire  :  .S'otie 
du  Prince  d  e  s 
Sots  (1512). 


Theology 
Philosophy 
and  Morals. 


Political 

Eloquence 

and    Pamphlets. 


History. 


Commines 
(d.  1511). 


Le  Loyal 
Serviteur{ib2i). 


1525 


Jean  Lemaire 

{d.  1525). 


Clement  Marot  . 

Adolescence    Cle- 
mentine (1532). 

Clement  Marot 

Psaumes  (1539). 

CI.  Marot.(d.  1544). 


Maurice   Scfeve 

Delie  (1544). 
Marguerite  de 
Navarre   :   Poe- 
sies (1547). 


Buchanan     Je- 

phtc,  latin  tragedy 
(1540). 


Parlement    forbids 

the  31ysteres 

(1548). 


Calvin  :  Institu- 
tion chretienne, 
in  Latin  (1536). 


Calvin    :    Institu- 
tion    chretienne 
in  French  (1541). 


La  Bo6tie  :  Seyvi 
tude     volontaire 
(1548). 


1550 


Ron  sard   .   Odes 
(1550). 

J     du    Bellay 

L' Olive  (15501. 


Th.    de   Beze    : 

Abraham  (1551). 

Jodelle    :    Cleo- 
patre  (1552). 

Jodelle   :    Eugene 
(1552). 


CENTURY 
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Novels 

Translations, 

Criticism 
and  Erudition. 

Sciences 

Foreign 

Historical 

and  Tales. 

and  Arts. 

Literatures. 

Synchronisms 

Sannazar   :    Arca- 

Julius II  Pope  (1503-13). 

dia  (1502). 

^  J.    Lemaire    :    II- 

Copernic    disco- 

Erasme .  Eloge  de 

League  of  Gambrai(1508). 

I       lustrations      des 

vers    the    system 

la  Folie  (1509). 

Henry  VIII  of  England 

.       Gawies  (1509-1513). 

of     the     Earth 
(1507). 

(1509). 

Magellan  and  the 

Ariosto  :  Orlando 

Leon  X  pope  (1513-21). 

hrst  travel  around 

furioso  (1515). 

the  world  (1519). 

Machiavelli  :   // 

Fran9ois  I  (1515-47). 
Marignan  (1515). 

Leonard  de  Vinci 

Principe  (1518). 

Luther 

(d.  1519). 

excommunicated  (1520). 

Le  Fevre    d'Eta- 

Raphael  (d.  1520). 

ples   :   Evangiles 

Charles  V.  emperor 

(1524). 

(1519). 
Luther  at  Worms  (1521). 

Pavia  (1525). 

CI.   de   Seyssel 

Le    Primatice 

Machiavelli 

Conquest    of  Naples    bv 

Rabelais    :    Chro- 

Thucydide  (1527). 

(Chateau  of  Chara- 

(d.  1527). 

tlie  French  (1528). 

nique     gargan- 

hord)  (1526) 

tuine  (1532). 

Rabelais  .  Panta- 

Michel  Ange  :  I.e 

Ariosto  (d.   1533). 

Confession   o(  Augsbourg 

gruel  (1533). 

juqemeut  dernier 
(1533). 

(1530). 
Rupture  between 

Rabelais   .    Gar- 

Lazare  de  Ba'if  : 

Benvenuto    Cel- 

Translation   of   the 

Henry  VIII  and  the  Pope 

ijantna  (1535). 

Electre  (1537). 

lini     in     Paris 

(1541). 

Bible    in    German 
by  Luther  (15.34). 

(1531). 

H.   Salel  .  Homere 

Pierre  Lescot(Le 

Gerisoles  (1544). 

Des    Essarts 

(1545). 

Louvre  (1541). 

Amadis  (1540). 

Opening  of  the  Council 

Rabelais  Le  Tiers 

Copernic. 

of  Trente  (1545). 

livre  (1546). 

J.  duBellay  .  De- 
fense et  Illustra- 
tion (1549). 

Luther  (d.  1546). 
Henry  II  (1.547-59). 

La  Boetie   :   lico- 

■nomiqiies    of  Xe- 

noplion  (1550). 

Rabelais    :    Le 

'Jtfiirt  livre  (1552). 

A       Par6      named 
King's    surgeon 
(1552). 

Mary  (1553-58). 
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XVi 


Lyrical 

Dramatic 
Poetry. 

Theology 

Political 

Dates. 

and  didactical 

Philosophy 

Eloquence 

History. 

Poetry. 

and  Morals. 

and    Pamphlets. 

" 

1550 

M.  de  St-Gelais  : 

Sophonisbe  (1554). 

Ronsard.  Hymnes 

Grevin   :   Mort  de 

L'Hospital    :    Ha- 

(1555). 

Cesar  (1560) 

ranques   et   Mer- 

, 

Ronsard :  Amours 

curiales  (1560-70). 

Et.    Pasquier  : 

d'Helene  (1555). 

Reeherches  de  la 
France  (1560). 

J    duBellay  :  Re- 

Ba'if :  Antiqone 

Calvin  (d.  1564). 

grets  (1558). 

(1565).  ' 

, 

J.  du  Bellay 

Tragedies  of  Gar- 

Et.      Pasquier 

(d.  1560) 

nier  (1568-1580) 

Plaidoi/er    pour 
rUniversite{lb&5). 

Ronsard    :    Dis- 

conrs  (1560-64). 

Ronsard    :     Fran- 

, 

ciade  (15'72). 

HEstienne :  Apo- 
logie  pour  Hero- 

R    Belleau     Ber- 

dote  (lb66). 

geries  (1572). 

.; 

1575 

A..  d'Aubiffn6  be- 

Montluc :  Corn- 

gins  les  Tragiques 

Bo  din  .  De  la  Re- 

men  ta  ires  (1577 

(1577). 

Comedies  of  Lari- 
vey  (1579-1600). 

publique  (1576). 

(ed.  1592). 

Du    Bartas    :    La 

Montaigne    .    Es- 

Semaine  (1578); 

sais.   Books  I  and 

Turnebe    :    Les 

II  (1580). 

G.  du  Vair  :  Dis- 

Brantome :  Vie. 

Contents  {\b%ii). 

Montaigne       Es- 

cowrs   et  CEuvres 

des  yrandb  ca- 

sais,    Book    III 

morales     {1596- 

pitaines    (ed 

(1588). 

1600). 

1665). 

Ronsard  (d.  1585). 

Montaigne 

Du  Perron  :    Or. 

fun.  de    Ronsard 

Malherbe  :  Les 

(d.  1592). 

(1585). 

Larmes    de   saint 

Pierre  (1587). 

Tragedies  of  Mont- 

chrestien  (1596- 

feature    Menippee 

La  None    :  Dis 

A.  deBaif  (d.l590). 

1605). 

Montaigne    :  Edi- 
tion   by    M"'     de 
Gournay  (1595). 

(1594). 

cours  (1587). 

DuBartas(d.l590). 

1600 

CENTURY 
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Novels 
and  Tales 


Rabelais 

(il.  1553) 
M    de   Navarre 

Ilcptairieron  (1558) 


Bonav  e  n tur  e 
Desperiers.  Jo- 
yeux  devis  (1558). 


Rabelais  :    V   U 

vre  (1562). 


Translations, 

Criticism    and 

Erudition 


R.  Belleau : 

Anacreon  (1557). 

Amyot   :    Vies    bv 
Plutarch  (1559).  " 


Scaliger    :    Poeti- 
que  (1561). 

Amyot  :  (Envres 
morales  of  Plu- 
tarch (i5:o). 


H  Estienne :  The- 
saurus ling  II  a e 
graecae  (1572). 


H.  Estienne  :   La 

Precellence  d  u 
Ictufjage  franrais 
(1579). 


CI   Fauchet  .  An- 

tiqiiites  (1579). 
Amyot  (d.  1593). 


Sciences 
and    Arts. 


B     Palissy  :  The 

enamel  (1555). 


Ph  Delorme  (Les 
Tuileries)(1563). 


Michel-Ange 

(d.  1564). 

Jean  Goujon  (Le 

Louvre)  (1570). 


Le  Pont-Neuf 
(1578). 


B.  Palissy  :  Dis- 
cours  admirable; 
'1580) 


The  Gregorian 
Calendar  (1582). 


Foreign 
Literatures 


Tasso    :     Aminta 

(1571) 
Camoens :   Li<sia- 

des  (1572). 


Tasso  :  Jerusalem 
delivered  (1575). 


Camoens 

(d.  1579). 


Lyly  :  Euphues 
(1580). 


Tasso 

Id.  1595) 

Shakespeare:  Ro 

meo     et     Juliette 
(1595). 


Historical 
Synchronisms 


Elisabeth  queen    of 

England  (1558). 


Charles  IX  (1559-74) 


Conjuration  of  Aniboise 

(1560). 

End  of  tke  Council  of 

Trente  (1563). 


Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew   (1572). 
Henry  111(1574) 


States  of  Blois  (1576). 


Execution  of  Mary 
Stuart  (1587). 


Murder  of  Henry  III 
(1589)- 

Henry  IV  (1589-1610) 

Entry  of  Henry  IV 
into  Paris  (1594). 

Edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
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XVII    CENTURY 


Dates. 

Theatre 

Diverse  genres 
of  poetry. 

Criticism. 

History 

Memoirs  and 

Epistles. 

Theology, 
Philosophy 
and  Morals. 

1601 

Montchrestien 

Amaii  (1601). 

A   Hardy  :  Didou 
(1603) 

Desportes  : 

Psaumes  (1603) 

De    Thou  :    Histo- 

ria    mei   tcmjjoris 
(1604) 

Charron  :  De  la 

Sagesse  (1601). 

Reform    of   Port- 

Montchrestien    : 

Malherbe  :  Priere 

Royal    by    An- 

L'EfOSsaise  (1605). 

pour  le  roi  allant 

g6"lique     Ar- 

A   Hardy  :  Ariane 

e n      Li  mo u s  i n 

Vauquelin  de  La 

Foundation    of  tlie 

nauld  (1608). 

(1606). 

(1605). 

Fresnaye  :    AH 

Mercure  Francais 

Saint  Francois 

J.deSchelandre: 

Poetique  (1605). 

(1605). 

de  Sales  ;°  In- 

TijretSidon (1608). 

Malherbe  :  Ode  a 
Marie  de  Medicis 

(1610). 

Et.   Pasquier  Re- 

cherches     de     la 
i'>a  Hce(  Book  VII 1 
(1611).     . 

troduction  d  ta 
vie  devote[im%). 

Saint  Francois 
de  Sales': 

Traite  de  V Amour 
de    Dieu  .(1810). 

Th.  de  Viau  :  Py- 

D'Aublgn6    :    Les 

Opening  of  the   Ho- 

D'Aubign6     His- 

\           ^        ' 

rame     et     Thisbc 

Trayiques  (1616). 

tel  de  Ramhouil- 

toire     Universelle 

(1617). 

Racan  ;   Beryeries 
(1618). 

let  (1615). 

(1616-1620). 

Balzac  ;  Letters 

(1624). 

Foundatior    oi 
the  Oratoire  by 
Berulle  (1611). 

1625 

Mairet  :   Silvanire 

(1625). 

Th6ophile  de 
Viau  (1626). 

• 

Foundation  of 

Corneille  :   Melite 

Malherbe  :    Ode  a 

Foundation    of  the 

Port-Roya]      in 

(1629). 

Louis  X///(1627). 

Gazette  de  France 

Paris  (1625). 

Corneille :  Clitan- 

(1631). 

dre  (1632). 

Rotrou   :    HercuJe 

Malherbe(d.l628). 

F.  Ogier  :  Preface 

mourant  (1632). 

of   Tyr   et   Sidon 

Balzac  :  Le  Prince 

Mairet :  Sophouis- 

(1628). 

(1631). 

be  (1634). 

Saint-Cyran    at 

Corneille :  La  Pla- 

Port-Royal 

ce     Royale.     Les 

(1633-43). 

Tuileries.    Medee 

(1635).  ■ 

Descartes  .  Lis- 

Tristan  :    Marian- 

cours de  la  Me- 

ne  (1636). 

thode  (1637). 

Corneille :  U Illu- 

Letters    Patent    of 

sion  Comique  Le 

the  French  Aca- 

Cid (1636). 

demy   (1635). 

Desmarets    :    Les 

Visionnaires  (1637). 

Publication  of  tht 

Augustinus     of 

Jans6nius 

Scud6ry.  V Amour 

M-'de  Motteville 

(1640). 

tyranique    (1638). 

auprcs      d'Anne 

Arnauld  :  Be  la 

Corneille   Horace. 

La  Guirlande   de 

Sentiments     de 

d'Autriche     (1643- 

Frcquentc  Com- 

Cinna (1640). 

jM?ie(1641) 

VAcademie  sur  le 

(1666). 

munion  (16^3). 

Cid[mil). 

(Memoires     publis- 

Corneille: 

hed  in  1723). 

Polyeucte  (1643). 

1(1000-1060). 
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Sacred 

and  profane. 

Eloquence 


Saint  Francois 
de  Sales  prea- 
ches in  P;iris 
a  60-2). 


Novels 


H.  dUrfe  LAs- 
tree  (1"  and  2^'' 
parts)  (1610). 


H.  dUrf6   : 

tree      (-S"' 
(1619). 


L'As- 
part) 


Sorel    :    Francion 
(1622). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


The     telescope     of 
Galileo  (1609). 


Versailles,  first 
chateau  (1624). 


Foreign 
Literatures 


Shakespeare  : 

J  uliusC  j,csar(i&i)i] 

Shakespeare  : 

Hamlet  (1602). 


Cervantes  : 

1^'  part  of  Don 
Quichotte    (1605). 

Cervantes  : 

Noiivelles   (1612). 

Cervantes 

2n,i  part  of  Don 
Quichotte    (1615). 

(1.   Cervantes. 
d.  Shakespeare 

(1616). 
Bacon  :  Novum 
Organum    (162Q). 


Historical 
Synchronisms 


Henry  IV  (d.  1610). 
Louis  XIII  (1610-43. 

Estates  General  (1614). 


Richelieu  Prime 

Minister  (1616-1642). 

Concini  (d.  1617). 

Beginning  of  the  Thirty 

years'  War  (1618). 


Antoine  Le- 
na aitre.  lawyer 
joins  Port-Royal 
(1637). 


4'i'  part  of  the  Astree 
published  by 
Baro  (1627). 

Sorel    :    Le  Berger 

extravagant 

(162SJ. 

Gomberville .  Po- 

lexandre  (1632). 


Harvey  :  Circula- 
tion  du  sang 
(1628). 


K6pler  (d.  1631). 

Galileo  :   Systeme 
du  Monde  (16.32). 


Bacon  (d.  1630). 


Lope  de  Vega 

(d.  1635). 


Pascal  •  Traite  des 
Sections  coniqiies 
(1640). 


Execution  of  Mont- 
morency (1627). 

Taking  of  La  Rochelle 

(1628). 


Journee  des  Dupes 

(1630). 

Battle  of  Leipsig  (1631). 

Gustavus-Adolphus 

(d.  1632). 


Mil'  de  Scudery 

Ibrahim  (16il). 

La  Calprenede 

Cassandre  (1642). 


Rubens  (d.l640). 
VanDyck(d.lOil). 

Galileo   (d.    1642j. 


Birth  of  Louis  XIV 
(1638). 

Englishfirst  Civil  "War. 
Cromwell  (1641). 
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XVII   CENTURl 


Dates 

Theatre. 

Diverse  genres 
of  poetry. 

Criticism. 

History 
Memoirs 

Theology 
Philosophy 

and  Epistles 

and  Morals    : 

Corneille   :    Le 

M6zerai  :  Hiftoire 

Gassendi  :  Phi 

Menteiir  :   Rodo- 

de   France   (1643- 

losoj)hie   dEpi- 

gune  (1644). 

1651). 

cure  (1643). 

Moliere    founds 

First    Letters    of 

the  lUustre   The- 

M°" de  S6vign6 

atre  (1643). 

(1644) 

Molifere   :  Setting- 

Mezerai  :  Histoire 

out  for   the    Pro- 

de  France    (1643- 

vinces  (1646). 

1651). 

Du  Ryer   :   Scae- 

Publication    of   the 

vola  (1646). 

Lettres    of   Voi- 

Rotrou :  Saint - 

Vaugelas  :    Re- 

ture  (1649). 

Descartes  : 

Oenest  (1646). 

marques    sur    la 

Traite  des  Pas- 

Rotrou :  Venceslas 

Voiture 

I  '  >iQue  fran<'aise 

sions  (1649). 

(1647). 

(d.  1648). 

(16i'7). 

1650 

Rotrou  (d.  1650). 

Descartes 

(d.  1650). 
Balzac  :  Le  So- 

Corneille    :    Don 

Sanche  (1650). 

crate      Chretien 

Corneille      Nico- 

Racan   :    Psaumes 

Pellisson   :    His- 

(1652). 

mede  (1651). 

(1651). 

toire    de   I'Acade- 

Balzac  (d.  1654). 

Corneille   :   Per- 

inie       FranQaise 

Pascal    at   Port- 

tharite  (1652). 

(1652). 

Royal  (1654). 

—  Retirement    at 

Bossuet  :  Refu- 

Rouen (1652-1659). 

tation  du  Cate- 

Scarron  .  Don  Ja- 

Saint-Amant.' 

chisme    de  P. 

phet  (1653). 

Mo'ise  sauve  (1653). 

Ferry  (1655). 

Cyrano    .    Le  Pe- 

Scudery  :    Alaric 

Arnauld     expel- 

aant joue  (1654). 

(1654). 

led  from  the  fa- 

Moliere :  L' K- 

culty    of   Theo- 

tourdi   (1655). 

logy  (1656). 

Moliere .  Le  Depii 

Chapelain  :  La 

Abb 6  de  Pure  : 

Pascal  :  Provin- 

amoureux (1656). 

Pucelle  (1656). 

La   Precieuse 

(1656). 

ciates    (1656-57). 

Thomas     Cor- 

Desmarets :   Clo- 

D'Aubignac :  Pra- 

Pascal :  The  mi- 

neille   :    Timo- 

cis  (1657). 

tique    du   theatre 

racle  of  the  Holy 

crate  (1656). 

(1657). 

Thorn   at  Port- 

Moliere    returns   to 

Segrais  :  Eglognes 

Royal  (1656). 

Paris  (165S). 

(1658). 

Corneille  :  (Edipe 

Racine  .•  La    Pro- 

(1659). 

menade  de  Port- 

Moliere  :  Les  Prc- 

Royal  (aboutl658) 

cieuses  (1659). 

■ 

Corneille  .•  La  Toi- 

Corneille   :    Exa- 

. 

son  d'or  (1660). 

mens  :  three  Dis- 

1660 

Moliere    :    Sqana- 

Boileau   :    Sat.    I 

cours  sur  la  tra- 

relle  (1660). 

and  VI  (1660). 
Racine  :  La  Nym- 
phe    de  la   Seine 
(1660). 

gedie  (1660). 
Somaize   :    Grand 
Dictionnain-e   des 
Precieuses  (1660)- 

(1600-1660).  —  (Sequel). 
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Sacred 

and  profane 

Eloquence 


Novels 


M"'  de  Scud6ry 

Cyrus  (1643). 

La   Calprenede  : 

Cleopdtre  (1647). 


Sciences 
and    Arts. 


Experiences  of  Tor- 
ricelli  on  the  ba 
rometer  (1643). 


Foreign 
Literatures 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Richelieu  (d.  1642). 

Louis  XIII  (d.  1643). 

Rocroy  (1643). 

Regence  of  Anne  d'Au- 
triche  ;  Mazarin 

(1643-1660). 

Treaties  of  Westphalie 

(1648). 

The  « Fronde  '>  (1648-52) 

Charles  I  (d.  1649). 


Bossuet :  archdea- 
con at  Metz(i652- 

59). 

Bossuet  :  Sermon 
sur  la  Loi  de  Dieu 

(1653), 

Bossuet:  Panegy- 
riqite  de  S*- Ber- 
nard (1655). 


Bossuet :    1"   Ser 

mo)i.  sur   la  Pro- 
vidence (1656). 

Bossuet  :  Panegy- 
riqiie  de   S'-Paul 

(1657). 


Scarron  ;  Roman 
comique    (1651). 

Cyrano  :  Voyage 
dans      la      Lime 

(1655). 

M""  de  Scud6ry  : 

Clelie    (Carte    du 
T,  ndre)  (1656). 


Lesueur  (d.  1655). 


Astronomical  disco- 
veries of  Huy- 
ghens  (1656-59). 


Bossuet  :  Carcme 
des  Minimes  de  la 
Ptace-Ror/ale 

(1660). 


Peace   of  the    Pyrenees 
(1659). 


Louis  XIV  marries 
Maria-Theresa  (1660). 
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XVII  CENTURY 


Dates 


1661 


1670 


Theatre. 


Moliere  :   Ecole 
des     Maris     (1662) 


Moliere :  Ecole  des 

Femmes   (1662). 
Corneille  :    Serto 

rius  (1662). 

Quinault  :  Astarte 

(1663). 


Racine  :    Theba'ide 
11664). 

Moliere  :   Tartuffe 
(3  acts)  (1664). 


Moliere  ;  Do)i 
Juan  (1665). 
Racine  :  Alexan- 
dre (1665). 

Moliere  :    Misan- 
thrope (1666). 

Corneille  .   Agesi- 
las  (1666). 

Racine  :   Audto- 

maque  (1667). 

Racine  :   Les  Plai- 

rfei(rs(1668). 

Moliere  :  VAvare 

(1668). 


Racine  :  Britan- 

nicus  (1669). 

MoliAre  :  Tarluffe 

(1669). 

Corneille  .  Tile  et 
Berenice  (1670). 


Racine  :  Berenice 

(1670). 

Moliere    :   Bour- 
geois gentilhomme 

(1670) 
Moliere  :  Femmes 

savantes  (1672). 
Racine   :    Bajazet 

(1672). 


Th.     Corneille 

Ariane  (1672). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


La  Fontaine .  Ele- 

gie  aux  Nymplies 
de  Vaux  (1661). 


Boileau  :  .S'a«.  VII 

(1663). 
Racine  :    Ode    sur 

la     convalescence 
du  Roi  (1663). 
Racine  :    La    Re 

noinmee  aux  Mu- 
ses (1663). 


Boileau  :  Sat.  II 

(1664). 

Boileau:    Sat.    IV 

(1664). 

Boileau :  Sal.   Ill 

and  V  (1665). 

La  Fontaine  : 

Contes  (1665). 
Boileau  .    1"  edit. 
oitheSatiresl-^ll 

(1666). 

Boileau  :Sa«.  VIII 

and  IX  (1667). 
La  Fontaine  :  Fa- 
bles I  to  IV  (1C68). 

Boileau:  lip.  land 

11  (1669). 

Boursault   :    Sat. 

des  Satires  (1669). 


Boileau  .  Ep.    Ill 

and  IV  (1672). 

La   Font  aine  : 

Captivitede  Saint- 
Male  (1673), 


Criticism. 


Boileau    :     Dialo- 
gues   sur   les    he- 
ros  de  romans 
(1664). 


Foundation    of    the 

Journal    des   Sa 
vants  (1665). 


Menage  :  Observa- 
tiO)is   sur  la  lan- 
gue  franraise 
(1672). 


History, 

Memoirs, 

and  Epistles. 

La    Rochefou- 
cauld writes  his 
Memoires    (about 
1662). 


Saint-Evremond : 

Genie  du    peuple 
romain   (1664) 


Fl6chier   :   Les 

Grands  Jours 
d'Auvergne  (1665). 


M"°    de    Sevigne 

begins  her  Cor- 
respondence -with 
M"°  de  Grignan 
(1671). 
Retz  writes  his 
Memoires  (about 
1672). 


Theology, 
Philosophy, 
and  Morals. 


Pascal  :(d.  1662) 


La  Rochefou- 
cauld :  Ma.i'i- 
mes  [iG6b). 


Racine  :  Lettres 
a  I'auteur  des 
Heresies  (16()6) 


Pascal  :  Pensees 
(Port-Royal  ed.) 
post.    (1670).  . 


Nicole    :    Essais 

de  'morale  (1671). 


Bos  suet  Ex- 
position de  lal 
foi  catholique 
(1671). 


(1661-1700).  — (Sequel). 
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Sacred 
and  profane 
Eloquence 


Bos  suet  :  Carcme 

des  Carmelites 

(1661). 

Bossuet  :  Careme 

cIh  Louvre  (1662). 

Bossuet    :    Avent 

du.  Louvre  (1665). 

Bossuet  :  Careme 

de    ^'aint-Thomas 

du  Louvre  (1665). 


Mascaron  .  Orais 
funebre  d'Anne 
d' Autriche  (1666). 


Bossuet  :  Careme 
de  Sa  int-Germain 
(1666). 


Bossuet  :  Avent 
dc  ^Saint-Germain 
(1669). 

Bossuet  :  Or.  fu- 
nebre d'Henriette 
de  France  (1669). 


Bossuet   :    Or.   fu- 
nebre d'Henriette 
d'Angleterre 
(1670). 


Bourdaloue   .    1' 

Careme  a  la  cour 


(1670). 


Novels 


Furetiere  :  Ro- 
man  bourgeois 
(1666). 


M""'  de  La  Fa- 
yette   .•    Zayde 
(1670). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Colbert  founds  the 
Academy  of  Ins- 
criptions (1663). 


Colbert  founds  the 
.\cailemv  of  Pain- 
ting (1664). 

Newton    :     Traite 
des  fluxions 

(1665). 

Poussin  (d.  1665). 


Foundation    of    the 
Academy  of  Scien- 
ces (1666). 
The  Gobelins  (1667). 
The    Observatory 
(1667). 


Mignard  (d    1668). 
Foundation    of   the 
Academy    of  Mu- 
sic (Opera)  (1669). 
Rembrandt 
(d.  1669). 


The  colonnade  "f 
the  Louvre,  bv 
CI.    Perrault 

(1670). 


Foreign 
Literatures . 


Milton   .  Paradise 

Lost  (1667). 


Dry  den  :    An   Es- 

sa>/   of  Dramatic 
L'ocsy  (1668). 


Spinoza  :    Theolo- 
gie    politique 

(1670). 


Philippe  de 
Champaigne 

(d.  1674). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Colbert  clerk  (1661) 


Law-suit  of  Fouquet 

(1664). 


Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 

(1668). 


Treaty  of  Dover   (1670). 


War  with  Holland  (1672). 


Turenne  (d.  1675). 
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XVII  CENTURY 


Dates. 


Theatre 


Racine    :    Mithri- 
date  (1673). 

Moliere   :   Matade 

imaginaire  (1673). 

Molidre  (d.   1673) 

Corneille .  Surena 

(1674). 
Racine  :  Iphigenie 

(1674). 

Racine         Phedre 

(1677). 
Th.     Corneille     : 

C"  d'Essenc  (1678). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


Boileau  :   Ep.   V, 

VIII,   IX  (1674). 

Boileau  :   Lutrin, 

1  IV    (1674). 

Boileau  :  Art  poe 

tique  (1674). 

Boileau   :  Ep.  VI 

and  VII  (1677). 


La  Fontaine  :  /'a 

bles\ll-Xl  (1679). 


Criticism. 


Boileau  .  Traite 
du  Sublime,  of 
Longin  (1674). 


History 
Memoirs 
Epistles 


Boileau    and  Ra 
cine  named    his- 
toriographers     of 
the  King  (1677). 


Theology 
Philosophy 
and  Morals 


Malebranche    : 

Recherche  de  la 
verite  (1674). 


1680. 


1700. 


Boursault  :    Mer- 
cure  galanl  (1683). 

Corneille  (d.  1684). 


Campistron  :  An- 

dronic  (1685). 

Quinault :  Armide 

(1686> 

Racine         Esther 

(1689). 

Boursault  :  Esope 

a  la  vilte  (1689). 
Racine  :  At  ha  lie 

(1691). 


Campistron  :   Ti- 

ridate  (1691). 


Regnard  Lc 

Joueut  (1696). 

La  Fosse    :    Man- 
lius  (1698) 


Racine  (d.  1699). 
Regnard  :  Lc  Re- 
tour  irnprevH 
(1700). 

Dancourt  :  Les 

Bourgeoises   de 
qualite  (1700). 


La  Fontaine  .  Le 

Quinquina  (1682). 

Boileau  :   Lutrin, 
V,   VI   (1683). 


Boileau  :  Ode  sur 

la.  prise  de  Namur 
(1692). 
Boileau  :    Sat.  X 
(1693). 


Boileau   :   Ep.  X. 

XI,  XII  (1695). 

La  Fontaine  :  Fa 

bles{l,  XII)  (1^94). 


La  Fontaine 

(d.  1695). 


Boileau    :  Sat.  XI 
(1698). 


F6nelon    :    Dialo- 
gues   sur    ielo- 
jwenee  (about  1680). 
Bayle  ;    Nouvelles 
de   la  republique 
des  lettres 
(1684.87). 

Perrault    :    Steele 
de  Luuis  le  Grand 

(1687). 
Perrault  .    Begin- 
ning of  the  quar- 
rel of  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns. 
(1687). 

Furetiere    :     Dic- 

tionnaire  (1690). 
Perrault  :   Paral- 

li'le    des    Ancicns 

et   des    Modernes 

(1688-1697) 
La  Bruy6re :  Disc. 
d    r  Academic 

fratxraise  (1693). 

Boileau    .•     Re- 

flexio)is  sur  Lon 
gin  (1694). 
First    edit,    of    the 
Dictioniiaire     de 
I'Acad.   franQaise 
(1694) 
Bayle        Diclion- 
naire  critique 
(1695-1697). 


M""  Dacier  :   Ho 

mere  (1699). 


Bossuet:  Discours 
sur  Vhistoire  uni- 
verselle  (1681). 

M6zeray  (d.  1683) 


M""=     de     La 

Fayette  :    Memoi 

res  (1688-1689) 

Bussy-Rabutin 

(d.  1690). 

Fleury  :    Hisloire 

ecclesiastique 

(1591). 


Racine    :    Ilistoire 

de  Port-Royal 

(1694). 

M""  de  S^vign6 

(d.  1696) 


La  Rochefou- 
cauld   (d.    1680). 

Malebranche    : 

Morale  (1684). 


f onten  elle 

Dialogue    des 
morts  (1685). 
Fontenelle 
Pluralile    des 
mondes     (1686). 
F6nelon  :  Edu 
cation  des  filles 
(1687). 
Bossuet    :    His- 
toire  des  Varia- 
tions (1688). 
La  Bruyere 
Caraclcres 
(1688). 
B.  Simon  ;  His 
toire    critique 
du  Nouv.    Test. 
(1692). 
Bossuet  :  Maxi- 
mes  sur    la  co- 
medie  (1694) 
A.  Arnauld 
(d.  1694). 
Nicole  (d.  1695) . 

La  Bruy6re 

(d.  1696). 

Fenelon  ;  Maxi- 

mes   des  Saints 

(1697).    , 

Bossuet   :   Etats 

d'oraison  (1697). 


1(1661-1700).  —  {Sequel). 
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Sacred 
and  profane 
Eloquence. 


Mascaron :  Or.  fu 

Hchre  de  Tutenne 
(1675). 


Bossuet  :  Sermon 
pour  la  profes- 
sion de  M"'  de  la 
Valliere  (1675). 


F16cliier  :  Or.  fun 

de  Ture nne  (i&76). 


Novels. 


M"'  de  La 

Fayette :  La  Prin- 

cesse  de  Cleves 

(1678), 


Sciences 
and  Arts 


Posthumous  publi- 
cation of  the 
Works  ofFermat 

(1679), 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Spinoza  .  Ethique 

(1677). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Treaty  of  Nimegue 

"(1678). 


Patru  :    Plaidoyer 

(1681). 

Bossuet  :  Sermon 
sur      Vunite     de 
VEglise  (1681). 
Appointed      Bishop 

of  Meaux. 

Bossuet:  Or.  fun. 

de   Marie-Therese 

(1683). 

Bossuet  :  Or.  fun. 

d'Anne    de     Gon- 

zague  (1685). 

Bossuet  :  Or.  fun. 

do  Conde  (1687). 

F^nelon  :  Sermon 
pour  VEpiphanie 

(1685). 


Fenelon  :  Archbis- 
hop of  Gambrai 
(1695). 


Claude     Lorrain 

(d.  1682) 


Calderon  (1681). 


Lulli  :  Armide 

(1686). 
Lulli   (d.  1687). 

Achievement  of  the 
Chateau  of  Ver- 
sailles (1668). 


Tournefort 

Botanique  (1694). 


Locke  :  An  Essay 
on     the     Hum,an 
JJ  itderstandinq . 
(1690). 


Colbert  (d.  1683). 

Maria-Theresa 

(d.  1683). 


Louis   XIV  marries 

ilf""     de     Maintenon 

(1684). 

Revocation  of  the  Edict 

of  Nantes  (1685). 

Conde  (d.  I68ii). 


Second  Revolution 
of  England  (1688). 


Massillon  .  Avent 

d  la  cowr  (1699). 


Perrault  .   Conies 

(1697). 


Fenelon  ■ 

Telemaque  (1699) 


Louvois  (d.  1691). 

TaKing  of  Naniur  (1692). 

Treaty  of  Ryswick(1697). 

Philip   V, 
king  of  Spain  (1700). 
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XVIII    CENTURY 

Dates. 

Theatre. 

Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 

Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics 
and  Morals 

History 
Memoirs, 
Epistles. 

Criticism. 

1701. 

Lagrange  -  Chan- 
cel :  Amasis  11,701). 

Dufresny :  Lettres 

Boursault  :  lisope 

siamoises  (1703). 

Lettre  de  Boi- 

a la  t'0!<r  (1701). 

Bpssuet  :  Defense 

leau    h    Per- 

Dufresny  :    Le 

de  la  tradition 

rault  (1701) 

Double     veuvage 

(1704). 

(1702). 

Regnard  :    FoUes 

Vauban  ;  La  Dime 

Le    P.     Daniel    . 

Correspondence 

amoureuses  (1704). 

roijaJe  (1707). 

Hist,    de    France 
(1713). 

of  Fenelon   and 
La  Motte  (ilU). 

Cr6billon :  Atrde 

Boileau  ;   Satire 

Bossuet  ;   Politi- 

Hamilton :    Le 

(1707). 

XII  (1705). 

que  tiree  de  I'Ecr. 

Chcv.    de    Gram- 

Regnard  :    Lega- 

Sainle     (1709) 

mont  (1713). 

taire  universel 

(posth). 

First  letters  of  V    1- 

Fenelon  :  Lettre 

(1708). 

taire  (1713). 

I'l       I  '  Academie 

Regnard  (d.  1709). 

U714)(ed.  1716). 

Le  Sage  :  Turcaret 

Boileau  (d.  1711). 

Abbe     de    Saint- 

Saint-Simon  mem- 

U709). 

Pierre  .     Projet 
de    pai,r    perpc- 
tuelle  (1713). 

ber  of  the  Council. 

(1715). 

Cr6billon  : 

F6nelon   .    Traite 

M"'    de   Lambert 

M""    Dacier  : 

Rhaclarn,iste(i.lii). 

de    Vexistence    de 
Dieu  (1712). 

(1710-33). 

Preface  a  la 
trad,  de  VUdys- 
see. 

1715. 

Cr6biUon  : 

F6nelon    :    Dialo- 

Ed. of  Ihe  Memo  ires 

D  U b  o  S     .      Re- 

!>iemira,nis[llil). 

gues    des      morts 

(1718)  (post.). 

of  Retz  (1717). 

flexions  sur  la 
poesie  et  la 
peinture  (1719), 

Voltaire  :  CEdipe 

Montesquieu : 

M"*    de    Mainte- 

Voltaire  ;  Letter 

(1718). 

Letttes  persanes 

(1721). 

non  (d.  17i9). 

on  (Edipe [1119). 

Marivaux  :  Arle- 

L.  Racine  .    La 

Rollin  :    Traite  dps 

Vertot   ;   Rev.    ro- 

Marivaux  :    Le 

quin  poli  par  I'a- 

Grace  (1720). 

Etudes  (1726). 

maines  (17J9). 

Spectateur  fran- 

mour  (1720). 

Qais  (1722-23). 

Marivaux  :  La 

Voltaire  :  La  Hen- 

Retirement  of 

L'abbe     Pre- 

Surprise     de     I'a- 

»-iV/.rfe(1723)(detin. 

Saint  Simoni  1723). 

VOSt  :  Lo  Pour 

monr  (1722). 

edit.  1728). 

et    le   C ontre 

La   Motte  :  Ines 

Bossuet    :    Eleva- 

First edition  of  M"" 

(1723-40). 

de  Castro  (1723). 

tions  siir  les  ini/s- 
<eres(1727)(posth). 

de  S6vign6 

(1725-26). 

Destouches   :   Le 

M°"     de     Tencin 

Philosophe  marie 

(1726-49). 

(1726). 

M»°  de  Caylus 

(d.  1729). 

Marivaux :  Le  Jeu 

De    Brosses 

de   Vamour  el   du 

Lettres  snr  Vltalie 

hasard  (1730), 

(1739-40), 

1730. 

Voltaire  :  Brutus 

Rollin     Hist,  an- 

Desfontaines    : 

(1730.) 

cienne  (1730-35). 

Le  Nouielliste 
du  Parnasse 
(1730-32). 

11701-1750). 
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Sacred 

and  profane 

Eloquence 


Massillon    .    Ca- 

ri-me  a  la  Cow- 
(1704). 

Bossue't  (d.  1704), 

Bourdaloue 

(d.   1704). 


F6nelon  (d.  1715). 


Massillon     Or. 

fun.  de LouUXIV 

(1715). 


Novels. 


Le  Sage  •  I,c  Dia- 

lie  boitetcx(il(il). 


Le  Sage  .  Gil  Bias 

(1715)  (vols,  land  2). 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Foreign 
Literatures 


Leibnitz  :  Theodi- 

i-ee  (1710).    . 


Addison  :  Specta- 
tor (1711). 


Addison  :    Cato 
(1713). 


Historical 
Synctironisms. 


Charles  XII  at  Pul- 

t.-uva  (1709). 

Victory   of  Villars   at 
Denain  (1712). 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 

(1713). 
Treaty  ot'Rastadt 

(1714). 


Louis  XIV  (d.  1715) 


Massillon   :    Petit 

Careme  (171S). 


F6nelon    :    Dialo- 
gues  sur  I'  elo- 
quence (1718) 
(posth). 


Watteau  (d.  1721) 


Montesquieu : 

Temple  de  Gnide 
(1724). 

Le  Sage  :  Gil  Bias 
(1724)  (vols.  3). 


Newton  (d.  1727). 


Leibnitz  (d.  1716). 


D.  de  Fo8  .■  Robin- 
son Crusoe  (1719). 

Addison  (d.  1719). 


Leibnitz  :  La  Mo- 

nadologie  (1720) 
(postli). 


Swift    :    Gulliver's 

Travels  (1726). 


Pope   :   Dunciad 

(1728). 


Law's    System 

(1716-20). 


Conspiracy    of   Gella- 
mare  (1718). 


Dubois,  Prime  Minister 

(1722-26). 


Louis  XV  marries 

Maria  Leczinslva 

(1725). 

Fleury,  Prime  Minister 
(1726-43) 


Marivaux    :    Ma- 

rianne  (1731-41), 


D.  deFo8(d,173l) 
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XVIII  centur: 


Dates. 

Theatre. 

Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 

Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics 
and  Morals. 

History. 

Memoirs, 

Epistles.   Salons 

Criticism. 

Voltaire    :    Zaire 

Bossuet  .  Med.  sur 

Voltaire  :    Pre- 

(1732). 

V Evang  He.    — 

face    to  Brutui 

Traite  de  la  con- 

Voltaire :   Charles 

(1730). 

Destouches    :    Le 

cupiscence    (1731) 

Xn  (1731). 

Voltaire  :    Tem- 

Glorieux (1732). 

(posth.). 

ple  du  gout 
(1733). 

Marivaux    :    Les 

Gresset   :    Vert- 

Voltaire  :   Lettres 

Montesquieu : 

Fausses   Con- 

Vert (1734). 

anglaises  (1734). 

Grandeur  et  deca- 

fidences (1733). 

de  n  ce  des   Ro- 
mains  (1734). 

La  Chauss^e  :  Le 

Gresset :  La  Char- 

M"" de  S6vigne  : 

Desfontaines   : 

Prejuge  a  la  mode 

treuse   (1735). 

Knight    de    Per- 

0  bsercationa 

(1735). 

rin's  ed. 

sur    les    Ecrits 

Voltaire  :  La  Mort 

Voltaire  :  Le  Mon- 

(1734-36). 

itiodernes 

de  Cesar  (1735). 

dain  (1736). 

(1735-43). 

Voltaire    .    Alzire 

Voltaire  :  La  De- 

Voltaire Firstlet- 

(1736). 

fense  du  Mondain 
(1737). 

ters  to  Frederick  II 
(1736). 

' 

Voltaire    :    UEn- 

Voltaire   :   Dis- 

fant  prodigue 

cours  sur  Vhomme 

(1736). 

(1738-40). 

Marivaux      Le 

Legs  (1736). 

Piron  :  La  Metro- 

manie    (1738). 

1740. 

Marivaux   :    L'E- 

Montesquieu 

Saint-Simon  wri- 

L'abbe      Le- 

preuve  (1740). 

Dialogue  de  Sylla 

tes    his  Memoires 

blanc  :  Lettres 

et  d'Eucrate 

from  1740. 

d'un  Francais  a 

(1745). 

Londfes    (1745) 

Voltaire   :    Malio- 

J.-B.  Rousseau 

Diderot  :    Essai 

M°"    du    Deffand 

Freron  .  Lettres 

mct  (1741). 

(1741). 

sur  le  merite  et  la 
vertii  (1745) 

(1740-80). 

de  M""  la  Com- 
tesse  de  **' 

La  Chauss6e 

L.  Racine  :  La  Re- 

Diderot :   Pensees 

RoUin  (d    1741) 

(1745-46). 

Melanide  (1741). 

ligion    (1742). 

phitosophiques 
(1746). 

Voltaire  :  Merope 

Voltaire   :    Poeme 

Vauvenargues    : 

Henault    :    Abrege 

(1743). 

de  Fontenoy 

Reflexions     e  t 

chronoloqique 

(1745). 

Maximes  (1746). 

(1744) 

La  Chauss^e . 

Vauvenargues    : 

L'Ecole  des  Meres 

(d.  1747) 

(1744). 

La  Mettrie 

Gresset  :   Le  Me- 

L  homme  machine 

chant  (1747). 

(1748). 
Montesquieu  : 

C16ment   :     Let 

Voltaire  .  Semira- 

Esprit  des  Lois 

Nouvelles   litte 

mis  (1748). 

(1748) 

raires  {Les  cim 

Diderot    :    Lettres 

M-'  Geoffrin 

annees  litlerai 

Voltaire  :  Nanine 

sur  les  Aveugles 

(1749-77). 

res  (1748-52). 

(1749). 

(1749). 

Crebillon  :   Cati- 

Buffon    .    Histoirc 

Fr6ron  .  Lettret 

lina    (1748). 

naturelle,  t.  1 
(1749). 

sur      quelquei 
ecrits    de    a 

1750. 

Rousseau    :    Dis- 

c 0  u  r  s    s  u r     les 
sciences  et  les  arts 
(1750). 

temps  (1749-54). 

1701-1750). 
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Sacred 
and  profane 
P     Eloquence 

Novels. 

Sciences 
and  Arts 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

Historical 
Synchronisms. 

Le    Sage         Don 

R6aumur  (tliermo- 

Pope    :    Essay    on 

War  of  the  Polish 

G-uzman  (1731). 

meter)   (1731). 

Man  (1732). 

Succession  (1733). 

L'abbe  Prevost  ; 

Linne    :    Systema 

■ 

Manon  Lescaut 

naturae    (1735). 

(1732). 

1 
^ 

Le  Sage  :  Gil  Bias 
(1735)  (vols,  4). 

j        Massillon 

Marivaux   :    Le 

'            (d.  1742). 

i 
1 

1 

Paysan    pa)-venu 
(1735-36). 

L'abb6  Pr6vost 

Le  Doyen  de  Kil- 
lerine  (1735). 

Treaty  of  Vienne  (1738). 

Translation  of  Ri- 

Cassini :  Elements 

Richardson  :  Pa- 

War  of  the  Austrian 

chardson's.  Pa- 

d'Astronomie 

mela  (1740), 

Succession  (1740). 

mela     bv      abb6 

(1740). 

Pr6vost  (1742) 

D'Alembert 

Traite    de    Dyna- 
mique  (1743). 

Pope  (d.  1744). 

Frederick  II  in  Silesia 
(1740). 

Retreat  of  Bohemia 

(1742). 

Le  Sage  (d.  1747). 

Abb6  NoUet  r  Le- 
mons de  physique 
experimentalc 

(1743). 

Swift  (d.  1745). 

Fleury  (d.  1743). 

Voltaire        Zadiq 

Richardson :  Cla- 

Victory    of  Fontenoy 

(1747). 

risse  Harlowe 
(1748). 

Klopstock  ■  La 

Messiade  (cantos  I- 

III)(174S). 

(1745). 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

(1748). 

Voltaire:  Memnon 

• 

(1750). 

■ 

• 
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XVIII  CENTUR) 


Dates 

Theatre 

Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry 

Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics, 
and  Morals. 

History, 

Memoirs, 

Epistles,  Salons. 

Criticism  . 

1751. 

Voltaire    :    Rome 

d'Alembert  :  Dis- 

Voltaire    :     Sieclc 

sauvee   (1751) 

com-s  preliminai- 
res   de    VEncyclo- 
pedie  (1751). 

de  Louis  XIV 

(1751). 

Rousseau   :    Le 

1"'   vol.    de  VEncy- 

Voltaire    :     Essai 

Grimm    :    Corr 

Devin  de  villaqe 

clopedie    (1751). 

sur  les  mceurs 

litteraire 

(1751) 

Duclos   :    Conside- 
rations siir  les 
mceurs  (1751). 

(1753-58). 

(1753-73). 

Buffon  .•  Hist,    na- 

Voltaire  :  Annates 

^ 

turelle  (IV-XII) 

de  lEmpire 

(1753). 

(1753  . 

Voltaire    :    VOr- 

Condillac     Traite 

Fr6ron  :    Annei 

phelin  de  la  Chine 

des    Sensations 

litteraire 

(1755). 

(1754). 

Diderot  ;  Pensees 
sur  la  nature 

(1754).   _ 
Montesquieu 

(1775-76). 

Journal    etran- 

ger  (17.54-62).  , 

Diderot :  Eutre- 

Voltaire  :  Loi  na- 

(d.  1755). 

liens  (1757). 

turelle  (1756). 

Diderot  :    Le  Fih 

Voltaire  :  Desastre 

Rousseau    :    Dis- 

Diderot   :    Du 

naturel  (1757). 

de  Lisbonne 

coiirs  sur  I'ineqa- 

poeme  dramati 

(1756) 

litc  (1755). 

que  (1759). 

Diderot  :  Le  Pare 

Voltaire  :  Le  Pan- 

Rousseau  :  Lettre 

Voltaire  .  Hist,  de 

de  famine  (1758). 

vre  diable  (1758). 

a  d'Alembert 

(1758). 

Russie  (1759). 

G  de  la  Touche 

Fontenelle 

La   Porte   .    Ob 

Ijihigenie  (1757) 

(d    1757). 
Helvetius  :  De 

V Esprit  (1758). 

servateur    litte 
raire  (1758-61). 

1760. 

• 

Voltaire  :    Tun- 
er ede.      UKcos- 
saise  (1760). 

Rousseau  :  limile 
(1762). 

Saurin  :  Spariacus 

Rousseau    :    Con- 

Voltaire :  Comm 

(1760). 

trat  social  (1762). 

sur   Corneille 

Palissot :  Les  Phi- 

Voltaire  :  Sermon 

(1764). 

losophes    (1760) 

dcs   50  (1762). 

Voltaire    .    Traite 

M""  de  Lespi- 

Diderot .  Salon: 

sur  la   Tolerance 

nasse     (1764-76). 

(176.5-67). 

(1763). 

Favart  :  Les  Trois 

Voltaire          Diet. 

Diderot  :   Para 

Sultanes  (1761). 

philosophiqiie 
(1764(. 

doxe  sur  le  Co- 
rn edien  (publ 

Crebillon  ((1.1762) 

L.  Racine  (d.  1763). 

Rousseau  .  Lettre 

XIX  century). 

Marivaux 

a    Ch.    de    Beau- 

(d.   1763). 

mont  (1763). 

Sedaine  :  Lc  Phi- 

Rousseau :  Lettres 

losophe     sans     le 

de  la  montagne 

savoir  (1765). 

(1764). 

11751-1760). 
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Sacred 
and  profane 
Eloquence- 

Novels. 

Sciences 
and  Arts 

Foreign 
Literatures 

Historical 
Synchronisms 

Translation   of  Cla- 
risse  Harlowe,  of 
Richardson    by 
abbe      Prevost 

(1751) 

Voltaire  :  Candide 

(1758). 

Buffon  :   Discours 
sur  le  style  (1753). 

Cssaini   (d.  1756). 

A.  de  Jussieu 

(d.  1758). 

Gessner  :   Idylles 

(17561. 

A.  Smith   :    Senti- 
ment moral 
(1759). 

The  Seven  Years'  War 

(1756-63). 

Defeat    of   Rosbach 

(1757). 

Choiseul,  Prime 
Minister  (17.58-70). 

Rousseau  :    La 

Nouvelle    Heloise 
(1761). 

Clairaut  :   Les  Co- 
metes  (1760). 
Franklin  :  Le  pa- 
ratoniierre  (1760). 

Rameau  (d.  176i). 

Goldoni  in  Paris 

11760). 
Mac-Pherson    ; 

Ossian  (1760). 

Reid  :   L'Eniende- 

ment  humai)i 

(1763). 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1763). 

Marmontel    Cou- 
tes  moraux  (1761). 

Greuze  :   L'Accor- 

dee  de  village 

(1766). 

Beccaria  ;  Delits 
et  peincs  (1764). 

Expulsion   of  the 
Jesuits    (1764). 

Marmontel  :  Bali- 

suire  (1767). 

Voltaire  :  Jeannot 

et  Colin  (1764). 

Nattier  (d.  1766). 

Lessing :  Laocoon 
(1765), 

- 

Voltaire  :  LTn- 

ifcnu  (1767). 

Voltaire    . 

L'Homtne  aux   10 
ecus   (1768). 

Travels    of    lioii- 
gainville  (1768). 

Goldsmith       The 
Vii-ar    of    Wake- 
field (1766). 

Lessing  :    Drama- 
turgic   de    Ham- 
bourg  (1767). 
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XVIII  CENTUR 


Dates 


1760. 


1770. 


1780. 


Theatre. 


De    Belloy    :    Le 

Siege  de  CoMis 
(1765). 
Beaumarchais 

Eugenie    (17(57). 

Sedaine  :   La  Ga- 

geure  imprevue 

(1768). 

Ducis    :    Hamlet 

(1769). 

Voltaire  :  Les  Gue- 
bres    (1769). 


Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 


Saint -Lambert 

Les  Saisons  (1764) 


D  e  1  i  11  e    .     Geor 
giques   (1769). 

Voltaire :  Kpitre  a 
Boileau    (1769). 


Theology,  " 
Philosophy, 

Politics, 
and  Morals 


TurgOt  :  Es&ai  sur 

les  richesses  (1766). 

Voltaire :  Examen 
de  milord  Boling- 
brohe  (1769). 

Condillac  :  Coins 
d'etudes    (1769). 


Poinsinet  :   Le 

Cerrle    (1771), 

Ducis    :    Romeo  et 

Juliette  (1771). 

Beaumarchais 

Le  Barbier  de  Se- 
ville (1775). 


Letourneur    . 

TranslHtion  of  Sha- 
kespeare (1776-80). 

Voltaire  :  Irene 

(1778). 

Ducis  :  (Edipe  chez 
Admete  (1778). 


Voltaire .  Epitre  d 
Horace  (1772). 


Gilhert :  LeXVlir 

siecle  (1775). 


Gresset  (<1.   1777). 


Gilbert:  Mon  Apo- 
logie  (1778). 

Roucher    :    Les 

Mais  (1779). 


Ducis    :     Le     Rot 

Lear  (1783). 

Beaumarchais    . 

Le     Mariage     de 
Figaro  (1784). 
Collin    d'Harle- 
ville  :  L'Optimistc 

(1788). 

M.-J.    Ch6nier    : 

Charles  /.V(1789). 


History, 

Memoirs, 

Epistles,  Salons. 


Voltaire    :    Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV 

(1768). 


Voltaire  :  Hist,  du 

Parlement  (1769) 


D'Holbach  :  Sys- 
tem.e  de  la  nature 
(1770). 

Helvetius(d.l771). 

Buflfon  :  Sxdte  de 
I'Hisloire  Natu- 
relle  (1771-86) 

The      Encyclopedie 

achieved  (1771). 
Voltaire :  La  Bible 

expliquee  (1776). 


Condorcet :  ed.  of 

the     Pensees     de 
Pascal,  vith  com- 
mentaries of  Vol- 
taire (1776). 
Buffon    :    Epoques 
de  la  Nature 
(1778). 
Voltaire  (d.  1778). 

Rousseau 

(d.  1778) 


L'abb6  Galiani 


M"'   dEpinay 


M°'  Geofifroy 

(d.  1777). 


Criticism.     > 


Gilbert  (d.  1780). 


Delille  :   Les  Jar- 
dins  (1782). 


A.  Ch6nier  writes 
hig,  IdyHes,h\a  Ele 
gies  and  his  Eglo 
gues,  from  1785  to 
1791. 


Rousseau   :    Con- 
fessions (1782) 

(post. ). 
DAlembert 

(d.  1783). 

B  de  Saint-Pierre 

Etudes   de  la  na- 
ture (1784). 

Diderot  (d    1784). 


M° 


•  du  Deffand 

(d.  1780). 


Meister  .  conti- 
nues la  Corres- 
pon dance  de 
Grimm  (1773-90). 

Voltaire  :  Lettre 

d    r  Ac  ad  .  sur 
Shakespeare 
(1776). 


Mlrabeau. 


La    Harpe     : 

Cours  au  Lycee 
(1786-98). 
Marmontel.-  El. 

de  litlerature 

(1787). 

M°'    de    Stael  : 

Lettres     sur 
Rousseau 

(1788). 


\l760-i780). 

■ 
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Sacred 

Novels. 

Sciences 

Foreign 

Historical 

and  profane 
Eloquence. 

and  Arts. 

Literatures. 

Synchronisms . 

Diderot  :  Jacques 

Famine  Pact  (1768). 

le  fatalists,  le  Ne 

veu    (le    Rameau 

(published  in  the 

XIX  century). 

Boucher  (d   1770^. 

Pigalle  ;  Statue  de 

Klopstock  :    Fin 

de  Voltaire  (XllQ). 

de     la     Messiade 
(1773). 
Goethe  :    Gcetz    de 

Beaumarchais    : 

Gliick  :  Orphee 

Louis  XV  (d.  1774). 

Memoires  (1773). 

(1774). 
Gliick  .  Ipliigenie 

(1774). 

Berlichinc/en 
(1773). 

Translation  of  Goe- 

Lavoisier :  Theo- 

Goethe   :     WertJier 

Accession  of 

the's        Werther 

rie  de  la  combus- 

(1774).     . 

Louis  XVI  (1774). 

(1776). 

tion  (1775). 

Marmontel   .  Les 

First  min.  of  Necker 

Incas  (1777). 

Houdon   ;    statue 

de  Voltaire  (1776). 
Gliick  :    Armide 
(1777). 
Quarrel  of  the  gliic- 
kistes  and  of  pic- 
cinists. 

Linn6(d.l778). 
Chardin  (d.  1779). 

Lessing  ■  Nathan 
le  Sage  (1779). 

Schiller  :   Les 

Brigands     (17t0). 

(1776-81). 

The  American  War 
(1776-83). 

Kant  :  Critique  de 

Gr6try   :    Richard 

la     Raison    pure 

Coiur-de-Lion 

(1784). 

Pigalle    (d.    1785). 

(17S1). 

M^tastase 

Treaty  of  Versailles 

(d.  1782). 

(1783). 

B    de  St-Pierre  : 

Mozart ;  Noces  de 

Herder  :  Philoso- 

Fr6d6rick  II  (d.  1786). 

Paul  et  Virginie 

Figaro  (1786). 

phie  de    Vhistoire 

(1787). 

Travels  of 
LaP6rouse(1787). 

(1784). 

Recall  of  Necker 

(1788). 
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XV 111  CENTUR  , 

Dates 

Theatre 

Diverse  genres 
of  Poetry. 

Theology, 
Philosophy, 

Politics 
and  Morals. 

History. 

Memoirs, 

Epistles,  Salons 

Criticism. 

1780. 

Buff  on  (d.  1788). 
D'Holbach 

(d.  1789). 

M""  Roland. 

Barthelemy     : 

Voyages     du 
jeune  Anacliav- 
sis  (1788). 

1790. 

Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine  :  Le  Philin- 
te  de  Molicre 

;1790). 

Volney:  Les 
Ruines     (1791). 

Beaumarchais 

Florian  :  Fables 

Condorcet 

M"'    Necker 

La    Merc     coupa- 

(1792). 

(d.  1794). 

(1794). 

ble  (1791). 

Collin  d  Harlevil 

Condorcet  .  Pro- 

le  :   Le  vieu.r  ce- 

gres     de     I'esprit 

libataire  (1792). 

hum  a  in    (1795) 
(po.«th). 

Ducis  :  Othello 

J    deMaistre. 

(1792). 

C  0  nsid e rations 

Ducis  :     Abu  far 

sur      la      France 

(1795). 

(1796). 

Lay  a  :    L'Ami   des 

A.  Chenier  : 

M°"  de  Stael ;  Des 

lois  (1793). 

lambes  (1794). 

Passions  (1796). 

Maillot  :  Madame 

A.  Ch6nier 

Anyot  (1796) 

(d.  1794). 

Lemercler  . 

Roucher  (d.  1794). 

Chateaubriand    : 

La  Karpe 

Agaraemnon  (1797). 

Essai  sur  les  Revo- 

Lycee   (1799). 

Pixer6court 

Florian  (d.    1794). 

lutions  (1797). 

Victor    ou     I' En- 

fant  de    la   forct 

(1798) 

Beaumarchais    : 

Delille  :  UHomme 

M-  de  Stael : 

(d.  1799). 

des  champs  (1800). 

De  la.  Litterature 
(1800). 

1800. 

'780-1800). 
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Sacred 
and  profane 
Eloquence. 


Assembly      Consti- 
tuent (17S9). 
Mirabeau, 

Maury,  Barnave 


Novels. 


Sciences 
and  Arts. 


Foreign 
Literatures 


Goethe  :  Iphigenie 

(1789). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


The    E.states- General . 

Taking  of  the  Bastile. 

(1789). 


B.   de  St- Pierre 

La  ChauYiiiere  in 
dienne  (1791). 


Legislative  Assem- 
bly (1791).  The 
Gil  ondins. 

The  Convention 
(1792).  The  Giron- 
dins. 

Vergniaud, 
Danton, 


Robespierre, 
de  Seze. 


X-    de    Maistre 

Voyage  autour  de 
ma  chamhre 
(1794). 


Falconet  (d  1791) 


Mozart    (d     1791). 


Lavoisier 

(d.  1794). 


Laplace    .    Meca- 

niqiie    celeste 

(1799). 


Schiller   :    Guerre 
de  Trente  Ans 

(1791). 


Goldoni   (d.  1793). 


Beccaria  (d  1794) 


Goethe  :  Faust 

(1798). 
Goethe  :  Heimann 
et  Dorothee 
(1798). 


Schiller  ;    Wal- 
lenstein  (1799). 


Mirabeau  (d.  1791) 


Proclamation    of  Re- 
public (1792). 

Valmy  (1792). 

The  Convention  (1792) 

Execution  of 

Louis  XVI  (1793^ 

The   Terror  (1793-94). 


The  Directory   (1795). 

First  Camp,  of  Italy 
(1796). 

Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  (1797). 


The  18  brumaire  (1799). 
The  Consulate  (1800) 
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XIX    CENTUR  , 

Criticism 

Dates 

Theatre. 

Poetry. 

Philosophy. 

Eloquence. 

and 







_ 

.  Ne-wspapers. 

1801. 

Pixer6court :  C<p- 

lina  (1801). 
Picard  :  La  Petite 

viUr    (1801). 

N.  Lemercier  : 

Delille  .    La-  Pitie 

Chateaubriand    : 

Geoflfroy    at  Le 

Pinto     (1801). 

(1803). 

Genie  du  christia- 

Journal  des  De- 

C     dHarleville  : 

Delille   :   L^'Imagi- 

nisme  (1802). 

bats  (\SOO-U). 

Les  Chateaux  en 

nalion  (1806). 

Espagne  (803). 

De'ille  :   Les  3  re- 

De   Bonald   :   Le- 

Feletz    at    Les 

gnes  (1808). 

qislation  primitive 

Debats. 

Raynouard  ;    T^es 

Fontanes 

'  (1802). 

Frayssinous  : 

La  Harpe 

Teinpliers    (1805). 

Conferences 

(d.   1803). 

Alexandre  Duval 

Ch6nedoll6 

(1804-1809). 

La  jeunesse  de 

Henri  V  (1S06). 

Millevoye 

Lamarck  :  Philo- 

M"     de    Stael  : 

Picard  :  Les  Rii  o 

sophie    zoologi 

L'Allemagne 

chct.s  (1807). 

que  (1809). 

(1810)-. 

L.   de   Lancival  : 

Delille  (d.  1813). 

,    Hectoi    11809). 

E  t i  e n n e    .    Les 

Sismondi  :  Lilt. 

Deux  Gendres{iS\0} 

du  Midi  de  I' Eu- 

Jouy :    Tippo-Saib 

rope  (1813). 

(1813). 

« 

1815. 

Beranger   :    First 

Cousin ;     Lectures 

P.-L.   Courier  : 

clianso>is  (1815). 

at    the    Sorbonne 

Pamph  lets 

C.  Delavigne  : 

(1815-21). 

(181(5-24). 

Caigniez     La  Pie 

Messen  ien  n  es 

Voleuse  (1815). 

(1818). 

Lemercier  :  Pan- 
hypocrisiade 

Royer-CoUard. 

M"""  de  Sta'el  : 
(d.  1817). 

C  Delavigne   Les 

(1819). 

Lamennais    :    Do 

B.  Constant. 

Villemain  .  Lec- 

Vepres     Sicilioi- 

I'indiU'erence     en 

tures  at  the  Sor- 

nes  (1819). 

Andre   Ch6nier's 

matiere     de    reli- 
qion,  1"  vol. 

bonne  (1819-30). 

edit.  (1819). 

(1817). 

G*'   Foy. 

C.  Delavigne     Le 

Lamar  tine    .    Me- 

J,de Maistre  ;  Du 

Manuel. 

Paua  (1821). 

ditations  (1820). 

Pape  (1849). 

Scribe  :  La  Demoi- 

Vigny :    Poemes 

J.    de    Maistre    : 

Villele- 

selle  a  marier 

(1822) 

Soirees  de   Saint- 

De   Serre. 

(1821). 

Hugo  :  Orfes(lS22). 

Petershontg 

Scribe  :    Valerie 

(1821). 

(1822). 

Lamartine  .  Nok- 

J,    de    Maistre    : 

j^ 

C-      Delavigne    . 

velles  Meditations 

(d.  1821). 

L'Erole  des  Vieil- 

— 

lards  (1823). 

Mart    de   Socrate 

Cousin     •     Frag- 

Stendhal  .    Ra- 

(1823). 

ments  philosophi- 
ques  (1831). 

cine  et  Shakes- 
peare (1822). 

M6rim6e  ;   Th.  de 

Hugo    :    Noumlles 

Martignac. 

Clara  Gazul 

Odes  (1824). 

De  Broglie. 

(1825). 

.1800-1815). 

1 
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History, 
Memoirs, 
Epistles. 

Novels. 

Chateaubriand 

Alala  (1801) 

Sciences 
and  Arts 

Foreign 
Literatures. 

Historical 
Synchronisms. 

The  Concordat  (1801). 

M°-    de     Stagl    . 

Schiller     ;     Guil- 

Peace  of  .\miens  (1802) 

Delphine  (1802). 

laume  Tell  (1804). 

Chateaubriand    : 

Rene  (180't). 

Schiller   (d.   180). 

Bonaparte  is  appoint- 
ed consul  for  life  (1802). 

M°"  de  Stael  .  Co- 

Byron  :  Heures  de 

The  Empire  (1804-14).- 

rinne  (1807). 

loisir  (1807). 

Chateaubriand 

Chateaubriand    : 

Austerlitz  (1805). 

I  tin  er  aire  de  Pa- 

Les Martyrs 

ris    a    Jerusalem 

(1809). 

(1811). 

Guizot  :    Lectures 

X.  de  Maistre  :  Le 

Cuvier    :    Recher- 

Niebuhr  ;    Hist. 

lena    (1806). 

at    the    Sorbonne 

Lcpreux  de  la  cite 

ches  sur  les  osse- 

romaine    (^811). 

Treaty  of  Tilsitt  (1807). 

(1812-1814). 

dWoste  (1811). 

ments  fossiles 

Wagram  |1809). 

(1812-22). 

Byron    :     Child- 

Retreat  of  Russia  (1812). 

Chateaubriand    : 

Harold     (chap      I 

Treaty  of  Pans  (1814). 

])e      Buonaparte 

et  11)  (1812). 

First  Restoratio.i 

et   des    Bourbons 

W.     Scott    :     Wa- 

(1814). 

(1814). 

verley  (1814). 

A..  Thierry  at  the 

B.    Constant 

Gericault  :  Le  Ra- 

The  Hundred  Days 

Censeur  europecn 

Adolphe    (1816). 

deu  If  de  la  Med  use 

(1815). 

(1817-20). 

(1819). 

Nodier  :  Jean  Sbo 

ChampoUion    de- 

Byron :    Manfred 

Waterloo  (1815) 

A.  Thierry  at  the 

gar  (1818). 

ciphers  the  sense 

(1816). 

Courrier  franeais 

of    the     hierogly- 

(1820). 

Nodier  .  Trilby 

phics  (1821). 

Second  Restoration 

(Lettres    sur    I'liist. 

(1.822). 

(1815-30). 

do  France). 

Cuvier  .•  Biscours 
sur      les     revolu- 

Schopenhauer   : 

Ze  Monde  comme 

Louis  XVIII  (1815-24). 

tions  du  globe 

representation  et 

.Assassination  of  the  Duke 

(1821). 

volonte  (1819). 

de  Berry  (1820). 

Guizot    :    Lectures 

Berthollet 

(1.S20-22). 

Hugo    .    Han   d'ls- 

(d.  1,82.4). 

Manzoni :  C'arma- 

Napoleon  (d.  1821). 

lande  (1823). 

Delacroix  :    Mas- 

gnola  (1820). 

M""  de  Stael  :  Dix 

sacre  de  Chio 

a>is    d'exil    (1821) 

!1824). 

post. 

Guizot    :     Gouver- 

Louis  David 

W.  Scott:  Ivanhoe 

War  in  Spain  (1823). 

ncnient  represen- 

(d.  1825). 

(1820). 

tatif  (\9,2\). 

Hugo  :  Bug  Jargal 

Boieldieu  :  La 

Goethe   :    Wilhelm 

Charles  X  (1824-30). 

(1825). 

Dame  blanche 

Meister  (1821). 

Thiers  :  Hist,  de  la 

(1825). 

Revolution, 

Vigny  :  Cinq- Mars 

H.  Heine  :  Poesies 

Navarin   (1827)  . 

(1823-27). 

(1826). 

(IS22]. 
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XIX    CENTURY 

Criticism 

Dates. 

Theatre. 

Poetry. 

Philosophy. 

Eloquence. 

and 

_ 



— 



Newspapers. 

1824. 

Scribe        Le    Ma- 

Lamartine  : 

B.  Constant   :  La 

riarje  cVargent 

Chant     da    Sacre. 

Religion  (1824). 

. 

"   (1827). 

Scribe  :  Les  Trois 

Lamartine  :  Pele- 

Quartiers  (.1827). 

rinage  d'Harold 

(1825). 

Hugo    :    Cromwell 

Hugo           Odes    et 

Destutt    de    Tra- 

Le Globe       | 

(1827). 

Ballades  (1826). 

cy  :  Ideologic 

(1824-1830). 

Repre.sentations    of 

Vigny    :    Poemes 

(1824). 

' 

Hugo   :   Pref.  de 

Shakespeare       in 

antiques    et    mo- 

Cromwell  {iS21). 

Paris,  by  an  Bn- 

dernes  (1826). 

fflish  company 

(1828). 

Em.  Deschamps 

Ballanche    :    Pa- 

Villemain:  Lilt. 

C.     Delavigne 

Poesies  (1828). 

lingenesie  (1827) 

au   Moyen  Age. 

Marino  Faliero 

— 

(1829). 

Sainte  -  Beuve    : 

Litt.  au  xviii"  sie- 

A.  Dumas  pere  : 

Joseph  Delorme 

cie  (1828). 

Henri  III  (1829). 

(1829). 

Hugo  :    Orientales 

Cousin   :   Lectures 

Sainte -Beuve 

(1829). 

(1828-30). 

Poesie  an  ,\vi° 
siecle  (1828). 

A,    de   Vigny 

Musset     :     Pre- 

Foundation of  the 

Othello  1829). 

mieres  poesies 
(1829). 

Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (1820). 

1830. 

Hugo  :  Hernani 

Lamartine  :  Har- 

Lamennais :  L'A- 

Casimir  P6rier. 

A.  Carrel  foun^ls 

(1830). 

monies  (1830). 

venir(iS30). 

Guizot. 

Le  National 
(1830). 

Hugo  :  Marion  De- 

Musset    :     Contes 

Berryer. 

Sainte  -  Beuve 

lorme  (1831) 

d'Espaqne    et 
d' Italie  (IS30). 

at  the  Revue  des 
Deux    Mondes 

A.  Dumas  pere  : 

et  Revue  de  Pa- 

Antony (1831). 

ris. 

Sainte  -  Beuve 

Montalembert. 

Fauriel  :  Lectu- 

Vigny ■    La  Mare- 

Les    Consolations 

res    on    the    fo- 

chale d'Ancre 

(1830). 

reign  literatures 

(1831). 

Barbier    :    lambes 

at  the  Sorbonne 

Hugo     •    Le    Roi 

(1831).. 

(1830-40). 

s  amuse  (1832. 

C .     Delavigne    : 

Emile  de  Girar- 

Louis  XI  (1832). 

din  founds  the 
Presse    (1836). 

Dumas  pere  :   La 

Hugo    :    Feuilles 

Jouffroy  :  Melan- 

Tour de  Nesle 

d'automne  (1831). 

ges    philosophi- 

(1832).         _ 

ques  (1833). 

Hugo         Lucrece 

Th.  Gautier  .  A^ 

Thiers. 

Borgia  (1833), 

bertus   (1832). 

Hugo  :  Marie  Tu- 

Brizeux   :    Marie 

Lamennais      Pa- 

Lamartine. 

dor  (1833). 

(1832). 

roles  d'un  croyant 

Scribe  .•   Bertrand 

Musset    :    Rolla 

(1834). 

et  Raton  (1833). 

(1833). 

Musset    :    Loren- 

Beranger  :  Chan- 

zaccio (1834). 

sons  (1833). 

Sn-1830). 
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History, 
Memoirs, 
Epistles. 


GrVlizot  :  Essais  sur 
I'liist.  de  France 
(1823). 


De  Barante  :  Hist 
des  Dues  de  Bour- 
yogne  (1S25). 


A.  Thierry :  Con- 
que'le  de  I'Angle- 
ten~e  par  les  Nor- 
mands  (1825). 

Gruizot ;  Rev.  d'An- 
gleterre  (1826). 


GrUizot  :    Civilisa- 
lion  en  Europe 

(1828). 

Guizot  :    Lectures 

(1828-30). 
Ed.  of  the  Memoires 

de     •Saint-SiMon 

(1829). 


Michelet   .     Hist. 

de  France 

(Middle  Ages) 

(1833-43). 


rhierry  :  Dix  ans 
d' Eludes  hislori- 
ques  (1834). 

rocqueville    : 

La  Deiaocralie  en 
en  Amerique 

(183.5). 


Novels 


M6riniee    :    Xou 

relies  (1829-40). 


Merimee  :    Chro- 
nique   de  Ch.  IX 

(1829). 


Hugo  :  JV.-I).    de 
Paris  (1831). 


Stendhal    ;    Le 

Rouge  et  le  ^oir 
(1831). 


G. Sand  : 

Indiana   (1832). 


Vigny  :    Stella 
(1832). 


Balzac  :    Eugenie 
Grandel    (1833). 


Balzac  :   Le    Pere 

Uoriot  (1834). 
Vigny  :    Serv.   et 
grandeur     mili- 
taires  (1835). 


Sciences 
and    Arts 


Beethoven 

(d.  1827). 


Rossini : 

Ouillauiiie   Tell 
(1829). 


Meyerbeer  : 

Robert  le  Diahle 
(1831). 


Cuvier 


1832). 


Ampere         Essai 
sur  la  philosophic 
des  Sciences 
(1834-44). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Byron  (d.  1824). 

Manzoni  :  Pro- 
messi    sposi    (1827) 


Goethe  (d.  1832). 


"W.  Scott  (d.  1832). 

S.  Pellico   :  Mie 

Prigioni  (1833). 


Dickens:  Pikwich 
(1836). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Independence  of  Greece 
aknowledged  (1828). 

Taking    of  Alger  (1830) 


The  Ordnances. 
Revolution  of  1830. 


Louis-Philippe 

(1830-48). 


Casimir-Perier,  Prime 
Minister  (1831-32). 


Criminal    attempt  of 
Fieechi  (1835). 


Guizot,  Prime  Minister 
(1836). 
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Dates. 


1835. 


Theatre. 


Hugo  :  Angela 
(1835). 

Vigny  :    Chatter- 
ton  (1835). 


C    Delavigne  : 

Don   Juan  d'Au- 
triche  (1835). 


Musset :  Comedies 

et  Prooerbes 

(1836-56). 

Hugo    :    Ruy-Blas 

(1338). 
Dumas     pere 
Mile  de  Belle-Isle 
(1839) 

Scribe  :  Le   Verre 
d'eau  (1840). 

Scribe  .  line 

cha'ine  (1841). 

Hugo    :    Les   Bur 

graves   (1843). 

Ponsard :  Lucrece 
(1843). 

C.  Delavigne 

(d.  1843) 


Augier  :  La  Cigue 

(1844). 

Ponsard  :  Agnes 

de  Meranie  (1846). 

Augier  :     VAven- 

turiere  (1848). 

Augier  :  Gabrielle 
(1849). 


Ponsard    :    Char- 
lotte Corday  (1850) 


Poetry. 


Hugo  :  Chants   du 
Crepuscule  (1835). 


Musset :  Les  Nuits 

(1835-37). 

Lamar  tine  : 

Jocelyn  (1836). 

Hugo  :   Voix  inte- 

rieures  (1837). 

St«"-Beuve  :    Pen- 
sees  d'aoul  (1837) 

Lamartine     .    La 

Chute   d'un  ange 

(1838). 

Th.  Gautier 

La  Comedie  de 

Mori  (1838). 
Lamartine    :   Re- 
cueillements  (1849) 


Hugo  :  Les  Rayons 
et  les  Ombres 

(1840). 


Philosophy. 


Jouffroy    :    Droit 

naturel  (1835). 

Lamennais  :  Af- 
faires de  Rome 
(1836). 


1850. 


Th.  Gautier 

Espana  (1845). 


Proudhon  . 

De  la  propriele 

(1840). 

Lamennais  :  Es 

quisse  d'une  phi- 
losophie  (1841-46) 


A.  Comte    :    Phi 

losophie    positive 

(1842). 


Eloquence 


Lacordaire  : 

Conferences    de 

Notre-Dame 

(1835-51). 


Ravignan  : 

Conf.  de  N.-D. 

(1837-57). 


Lamartine. 


Cousin  :  Du  vrai, 
du  beauetdubien 
(1846). 

Littr6:  Philosophie 
positive    (1846). 


L.    Veuillot :   Les 

Libres    Penscurs 
(1848) 

Chateaubriand 

(d.  1848). 


Lacordaire  :    Or. 

fun     du    general 
Droitol  (1847). 


Criticism, 

and 

Ne-wspapers. 


A.  Carrel 

(d.  1836). 
J.  .lanin  at   the 

Debats     (1836-74) 

Ste-Beuve  : 

Port-Royal 
(1840-60). 
Ozanam  .  Lectu- 
res on   Foreign 
Literatures     at 
the      Sorbonne 
(1840-53). 
Joubert     Works 
(1842)  post.  ed. 
St.  Marc  Girar- 
din  :  Cours  de 
litt.       drarnati- 
<7He(1843). 


Cousin:  Rapport 
■sur  les  Pensees 
de  Pascal  {I8i3). 


Veuillot  at  the 
Univers  (1843-63). 

Nisard  : 

Litt.    franraise 
(1844).  , 

Ste  Beuve  :  Por- 
traits litleraires 

(1844).      • 


Ste-Beuve  : 

Portraits      de 
femmes  (1844). 


Ste-Beuve :  Por- 
traits contem- 
pofains    (1846). 

Villemain  ;  Ta- 
bleau de  leloq. 
chret.  au  IV'  a. 
(1849). 
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History. 

Memoirs. 

Epistles. 


H  Martin :  Hist. 

\de  France  (1837-54). 


Thierry  :  Recits 
des  teiiips  it'iero- 
lingiens  |1840). 


Louis    B  lane  : 

Hist,  de  Dix  Atix 
(1841-46) 
Duruy  :  Hist,    des 

A'.<, (lain. SI  18  }3-85) 


Thiers  .■  Consulat 
et  Empire  (1845-62) 


Mignet  ■  Antonio 
Perez  et  Philippe 
II  (184:-)). 


Michelet :  Hist,  de 

la  Rerolution 
(1847-53). 


Lamartine  .  Hist, 
des  Giroiidins 

(1847). 


Quinet :  Rcvolu- 
tiini  d  ItaJie  (1848). 

Chateaubriand    : 

Mem.     d'Outre- 
Tombe  (1849)  posth. 

Tocqueville    : 

L'Ancien    legime 
et    la   Revolution 

(1850). 


Novels. 


Balzac    :    Le    Ltjs 
dans  la  vallee 
(1835). 
Musset    .    Confes- 
sion dun  enfant 
du  sierle  (1836). 

G.  Sand  .  Man  prat 

(1837). 


Stendhal    .    La 

Chartreuse  de 
Par  me    (1839). 


M^rimee        Co 

lotnha    (1840). 


E.  Sue    :    Les  Mt/s- 

teres  de  Paris 

(18441. 

A    Dumas  pere  : 

Les  Mousquetaires 

(1H44). 

A    Dumas  pfere  : 

Vingt  ans  ajjres 

(1845). 

G   Sand  .  Franrois 

le  Cha.api  (1844). 

G,  Sand  :  Le  Men 

nier  d' Angibaut 

(1845). 

Merim6e :  Carmen 

(1847). 

J.  Sandeau  . 

-V""  de   la  Seigliere 

(1848). 
G.  Sand  :  La  Mare 
au  diahle.  La  Pe- 
tite Fadetle  ilSiH). 


Balzac  (d.  1850). 


Sciences 
and  Arts- 


Ampere   (d.   1836). 


Meyerbeer   :    Les 

Huguenots  (1836). 


P.     Delaroche 

Ilemicvcle  of  the 
Beaux-Arts  1 1837-41). 


"Wagner  :    Tann- 

hauser  (1845) 


Le  Verricr :  disco 
vers  Neptune 

(1846). 


Meyerbeer        Le 
Prophele  (1849) 


"Wagner   :   Lohen- 
grin   (1850). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Dickens  :  IVicolas 
Nickleby  (1839). 


Gogol   :    Les  dmes 
mortes  (1842). 


Macaulay:  Essai/s 

(1843). 


Tourguenef  :  Re- 
cits  d'un  chasseur 
(1847). 


Macaulay    :    His- 

tori/  of  Enaland 

'  (1848-55). 


Hi^storical 
Synchronisms. 


Mol6,  Prime  Minister 

11837). 


Thiers,  Prime   Minister 

(1840). 


Duke  d'Orl6ans 

(d.  1842). 


Revolution  of  1848. 


Lamartine 


Louis-Napol6on  ap 
pointed  President 
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Dates 


1851. 


1851 


Theatre. 


L  a  b  i  c  h  e     :     Le 

Chapeau  de  paille 
WItalie  (1851), 


A.    Dumas    fils   : 

La  Dame  aux  Ca- 

melias  (1852). 

Ponsard  :  VHon- 

neur  et  V argent 
(1853).' 
A  u  g  i  e  r  et  San- 
deau :  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier 
(1854). 
A.    Dumas    flls   : 
Le  Demi-Monde 
(1855). 
Augier    :  Le    Ma- 
riage    d'Olympe 
(1855). 


Augier  :  Les  Lion 
lies  pauvres  (1858), 


V.     Sardou    :    Les 

Pattes  de  Monche 

(1860). 

Labiche  :  Le 

Voyage  de  M.  Per- 

richon  (1860). 
V.    Sardou   :    Nos 

Intimes  (1861). 
E.  Scribe  (1861). 

Augier  ;  Le  Fils  de 
Giboyer  {iS62). 

Augier    ;     Maltre 
Guerin  (1864), 


Labiche  :  La  Ca- 

gnotte    (1864). 
V.     Sardou    :     La 

Famille  Benoiton 
(1865). 

Meilhac    et    Ha- 

levy   :    La   Belle 
Helene  (1865). 


Poetry. 


Laprade  :  Poemes 

evangeliques 

(1852) 

Th.  Gautier  ; 

Emaux    et   Camees 
(1852) 


Hugo  ■  Les  CJiuti- 
ments    (1853), 

Lee.    de    Lisle 

Poemes    antiques 
(1853). 


Hugo   :   Les    Con- 
templations 
(1856). 


Musset  (d.  1857) 


Banville  :  Odes 

fwiiambulesques 
(1857). 

Baudelaire   :   Les 

Fleurs   div   mal 
(1857). 
Hugo    :    Legende 
des  siecles  (1"  se- 
ries) (1859). 


Lec.    de    Lisle 

Poemes    barbares 

(1862). 


Vigny  (d.  1863). 

Vigny  :  Les  Desti- 
«ees(1864){posth). 


Le  Parnasse 

(1866-1876). 


Hugo   ;    Chansons 

des   rues   et  des 

bois  (1865). 


Philosophy. 


Mk"^    Dupanloup  : 

De  VEducation 

(1851). 

Renan    :    Averroes 
(1852). 


Renouvier    .    Es- 

sais     de     critique 
gencrale  (1854), 
J    Simon  :    Le  De- 
voir (1854). 
Lamennais 
(d.  1854). 
Taine  :  Les  Philo- 
so  plies    du    XIX' 
siccle  (1856). 


A.    Comte 

(d.  1857). 


Cousin   :  Hist,   de 

la  philosophie 
(1863). 

p.    Gratry    :    Les 

Sophistes     et     la 
critique  (1864). 


CI  Bernard :  Phi- 
losophie experi- 
inentale  (1865). 


Eloquence. 


Lacordaire 

(d.  1861). 


Ms'  Dupanloup. 


J.  Favre. 


Le  P.  Hyacinthe. 


Thiers. 


A.    Coquerel. 


Criticism 

and 

Newspapers. 


Sainte-Beuve  : 

Lunlllb 

(1850-69). 

Taine  :  La  Fon- 
taine (1853). 

Cousin  :   M"'  de 

Sable  (1854). 

C   Martha  :  Les 

Moralistes  sous 
I'empire  romain 

(1854). 


Taine  Essais 

de    critique 

(1857). 


Cousin  :   M""  dt 

Longueville 
(1859). 


Samte-Beuve  : 

Chateaubriand 
(1860). 

Taine  :  Litt.  an- 
glaise  (1863). 

Taine  :   Philoso- 
phie de  Vart 
(1865-69). 

Prevost  -  Para 
dol  :  Les  Mo- 
ralistes fran- 
_Cais  (1865). 

G   Paris  :  Hist, 
poetique  de  Char- 
lemagne  (1865). 


F  Sarcey  : 

Feuilleton  of 
ieremj3s(  1867-99) 


m 
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History. 
Memoirs, 
Epistles. 


Novels. 


G.     Sand     :     Les 

Maitres  Sonneurs 
(1852). 


L.  Thierry:  Kssai 
sur  le  Tiers  Ktal 
(1853). 

Signet  :  Charlrs- 
Quint   (1854). 

Hichelet;  Hixt.  de 

France     (fi'Oiu 
FranQois     I"     to 

1789)  (1855-67). 


ibout  :    La  Grece 
conte  raporaine 
(1855). 
A  Thierry 

(d.  1856). 
luizot  :   MeifKjires 

(1858-68). 

Uontalembert 

Les  Moines   d'Occi- 
dent  (1860-67). 

C  Rousset  : 

Loitvuis  (1863). 
Renan  :  Hist,   des 
Origines  du  Chris- 
:   tianisine  (1863-85) 


F.  deCoulanges 

La    Cite   anti(ine 
(1864). 


Sciences, 
and  Arts. 


Courbet  :  L'enter- 
remenl  a  Ornans 
(1851). 


Arago  (d.  1853). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Gogol  (d.  1852). 
Tourgueniev  : 

Jo.  Vital  d'un  Chas- 
seur   (1852). 

Mcmmsen  :  His- 

toire  romaine 

(1854-;,6). 


Flaubert . 

Mme  Bocary  (1857). 
O     Feuillet  :    Le 

Roman  dun  jeu- 
ne  Iwminepauvre 

(1858). 


Verdi:  Le  Trouvere 

(1857). 


Gounod  :  Fans  I 

(1859). 

Wagner  :  Tristan 

et  Iseult  (1859). 


H.  Heine  (d.  1856). 


Th.  Gautier 

CapUaine 
casse  (1861). 


:    Le 
Fra- 


G.   Sand  :  le   Mar- 
quis  de   Villemer 

(1861). 


Hugo  :    T^e3    Mise 

rabies  (1862). 

Flaubert  : 

Salammbo  (1862) 

Fromentin  : 

Dominique  (1863). 

Cherbuliez  : 

le  Comte  Kostia 
(1863).) 

Hugo  :  Les  Tra- 
vailleurs  de  la 
mer  (1866) 

O.   Feuillet  :    M. 

de    C amors     (1867) 

Daudet  :  Le  Pe- 
tit Chose  (1868). 


Hugo    :     L'homme 
qui  rit  (1869). 


Tourgueniev 

Un     Nid    de     Sei 

gneurs  (1859). 

Darwin  :     Origin 

of  species  (1859) 


G.  Eliot  :   Adam 

Bede  (1859). 

G    Eliot  :    .Silas 

AfarHer  (1861). 


Manet  :    Olympia 
(1865). 


Millet :  L'Angelus 

(1867). 


"Wagner  r  Les 

Maitres    chanteurs 

(1868). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Coup  d'Etat  by  Louis 
Napoleon  (2  dec    1851). 


Napoleon  III 

(1852-70). 


The  Crimean  War 

(1854-55). 


Treaty  of  Paris  (1856). 

Criminal  attempt  of 
Orsini    (1858). 

Magenta   (1859). 

Solferino  (1859). 

Peace  of  Viliafranca 

(1859). 


Annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  (1860). 


Dostoieswsky 

Crime  et  chdliment 
(1865). 


Taking  of  Pekin  (1861). 

Formation  of  the   king- 
dom of  Italy  (1861). 


Expedition  in 
Mexico  (1861-64). 


Sadowa  (1866). 


Universal  exhibition 
(1867). 


Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.   Liter. 
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XIX    CENTUR 


Dates. 


1851. 


1871. 


Theatre 


Ponsard :  Le  Lion 
amoureux  (1866). 

A.    Dumas    fils  : 

Les  Idees  de  M"" 
Aubray  (1867). 

Ponsard  (d.  1867). 


V.  Sardou :  Patrie 

(1869). 
Copp6e  :  Le  Pas- 
sant  (1869). 


Poetry. 


Sully   Prud- 

homme  :   stances 

et    poemes  (1865). 

Copp6e  :  Le  lieli- 

quaire   (1866). 

Verlalne  :  Poemes 

saturniens 

(1866-90). 


Lamartine 

(d.  1869). 


Philosophy 


Cousin  (d.  1867). 


Ravaisson    : 

La  Pliilosophieen 
France    au  XIX' 
Steele  (1868). 
Taine  :    De  Vintel 
ligence  (1870), 


A.   Dumas    fils 

La    Femme    de 
Claude  (1873). 

Bornier  :  La  Fille 
de  Roland  (1875) 

A.    Dumas   fils 

L'Etrangere 

(1876). 

Augier :  Les  Fow 
chambaull  (1878). 


V.  Sardou  :  Da- 
niel Rochat   (1880) 

Pailleron  :  Le 

Monde  on  Con  s'en 

nuie  (1881), 

H.   Becque   .    Les 

Corheaux  (1882) 


Copp6e  :    Severo 

Torelli  (1883). 
V. Sardou . 

Divorcons   (1883). 


Coppee :  Les  Hum- 
bles (1872). 

Th.  Gautier 

(d.  1872). 


Sully  Prud- 

homme  :  Les  Vai- 

nes    Tendresses 

(1872). 


Richepin  :  La 

Chanson  deo  GueuX 

(1876). 

Sully  Prud- 
homme  :  La  Jus- 
tice (1878). 

Sully  Prud- 
homme    :    Le  Ze- 
nith  (1878). 


Verlalne  •  Sarjesse 

(1881). 


Lee.    d^   Lisle 

Pokn^cs  tragique; 
(1884). 


Eloquence. 


Rouher. 


Em    Ollivier. 


Dufaure 


Criticism, 

and 

Newspapers 

Villemain 

(d.  1867). 

H    Roche  fort 

La  Lanlerne 
(1869). 

Ste-Beuve 

(d.  1869). 

Fromentin  -.Li 
Maitresd'auti  < 
/"ois  (1870). 


Littr6  :  La  Science 
au  point  de  vue 
p'h  iloso  phique 

(1873) 


CI    Bernard 

(d.  1878). 


Littr6(d.  1881) 


Th.    Ribot    :    Les 

Maladies    de     la 
memoire  (1881). 


Guyau 


Gambetta. 


Buffet 


J.  Ferry. 


A.  de  Mun. 


Le  P.  Monsabr6, 


St.  Marc  Girai 

din  (d.  1873).  I 


G.      Boissier 

Ciceron    et  s 

amis  (1875). 

St.  MarcGira 
din:  J.-J.Rou 
scan  (1875). 

L.  Gautier  :  L 

Epopees    fra 
eatses  (1878-94 

E.  Faguet  :  i\ 
tes  surle  thedl 
(1880-83). 

F.  Brunetifen 

Le  Roman   r 
turaliste  (188 


F.  Bruneti6ri 

Etudes     crit 
ques  (1881-190 


P.  Bourget :  1 

sais  de  psyc) 
logic  (1883-85; 


{iS5i-l87i). 
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History, 

Memoirs, 

and   Epistles. 


Michelet  (d.  1874) 
Guizot  (d.  1874). 


Taine  :  Les  Origi- 

>ies  de  la  France 

contemporaine 

(1875-93). 


Doudan   :    Melan- 
ges et  Lettres 
(1876). 

Thiers  (d.  1877). 


Lavisse  :  Etudes 
sur  I'histoire  de 
Prusse  (1879). 


A..  Sorel  ;    L'Eu 

rope   et    la   Revo- 
lution (1885-92). 


(\..  Sorel  :  VEn- 
rope  et  la  Revolu- 
tion (1885-92). 


Novels. 


Flaubert     L'Edu- 

cation    sentimen- 
tale  (1869). 


A    Dumas  pere  : 

(d.  1870). 

M6rimee  (d.  1870). 


Sciences 
and  Arts 


Berlioz  (d.  1869). 


Zola    :     Les     Rou- 

gon-Macquart 

(1871-1893). 

A.  Daudet :  Tarta- 

rin  (1872). 

F.  Fabre  :  Vabhe 
Tigrane    (1873). 

G.  Sand  (d.  1876). 


Daudet    :   Le   Na- 

bab  (1877). 


Flaubert  (d.  1880). 


Loti  :    Le  mariage 

de  Loti  (1880). 
A.  France   :  Le 

Crime   de   .S'.   Bon 
nard  (1881). 


Daudet  :  Sapho 

(1884). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Ibsen  :  Peer  Gynt 

(1867). 

Tolstoi.-  La  Guerre 
et  la  Paix  (1869). 


Dickens  (d.  1870K 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Opening  of  the  Suez 
canal  (1869). 

Council    of  the   Vatican 
(1869) . 

Ollivier,  Prime  Minister 

(1870). 

Plpbiscit(1870) 

The  Franco-Prussian  War 

(1870-71). 

Revolution  of  4  sept.  1870 

Republic  (1870). 


Carpeaux 

(d.  1875). 


BelLThetelephone 
(1879). 

Le  Verrier 

(d.  1876) 
Edison  :    The   pho- 
nograph (1877). 
Courbet  (d.  1877). 


Zola 


Germinal 

(1885). 


"Wagner :  Parsifal 

(1882). 


Wagner 

(d.  1883). 


Tolstoi  Anna 

Karenine  (1877). 

Ibsen     Maison  de 
Poupee  (1879). 

G    Eliot  (d.   1880). 

Ibsen  :    Les  Reve 

Hants  {i8$.i). 

Dostoi'ewsky 

(d.  1881). 


Tourgueniev 

(d.  1883). 

Ibsen  :  Le  Canard 
sauvage  (1884). 


Treaty    of    Francfort 

(1871). 


Insurrection     of    the 
Communists  (1871). 

Thiers,  President 
(1871). 

Mac-Mahon.   President 

(1873). 


Napoleon  III  (d.  1873). 

Vote  ot  the  Constitution 

'1875). 

Alphonse  XII 

(1874-85) 

Thiers  (d.  1877). 

J.  Grevy,  President 

(1878). 
The  «  Triple  Alliance  » 
(1879). 

Conquest  of  Tunisie 

(1884-85). 

School  laws  (1882-86). 
Gambetta  (d.  1882). 
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Dates 


1890. 


1900 


Theatre 


Bornier:  L'Apotre 

(1883). 

Richepia  :  Nana- 

Sahib  (1883). 

H.  Becque  : 

La   Parisienne 

(1885). 

A..    Dumas  fils 

Dcnise  (1835) 

The  "Theatre  libre. 

(1887-95). 


J.    Lemaltre  : 

Revoltee  (1889). 
J.  Lemaitre    :  Le 

Depute    Leveau 

(1891). 

Porto  Riche  : 

Amourense     (1891). 

V.  Sardou  . 

Thermidor  {I89i). 

Richepin  :    Par 

le  glaive  (1892.) 

V.  Sardou  : 

Mme    Sans-Gene 

(1893). 

Lavedan    : 

Le  Prince  d'Aurec 

(1894). 

Rostand  : 

Les      Roifianesques 

(1894). 
Rostand:  LaPrin- 
cesse       lointaine 
(1895). 
Hervieu  . 
Les  TenciiUes {tS9b). 
Rostand  . 
La  Samaritaine 
(1897). 
Rostand  ;  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac    (1897). 

De  Curel : 

Le    Repas   du    lion 

(1897). 

Rostand    : 

VAiglon  (1900) 

Brieux  :   La  robe 

rouge     (1900). 


Poetry. 


V.  Hugo  (d.  1885). 


Richepin 

La  Mer  (1886). 

Sully     Prud- 
h  o  m  m  e    .    Le 

Bonheur  (1888). 


Philosophy. 


Caro 


H-    de    R6gnier  : 

Episodes  (1888). 
Coppee  .    Paroles 

sinceres    (1890). 

De   Heredia 

Les  Trophees  (1893) 


S.  Mallarni6  : 

Verset  ^jrose  (1893) 


P   Janet. 

Brochard. 

Boutroux. 

Liard. 

Renan   (d.  1892). 

Taine  (d.  1893). 

Bergson. 


Eloquence 


Le  P.   Didon. 


Criticism 
and 

Newspapers 


J.     Lemaitre 

Les    Co»  tempo 
rains 

(1886-1900). 
O    Gr6ard 
L'Eduiatimi  det 
femmes  (1886).  [ 
De   VogU6   :  L 
Roman   russe 
(1886). 
J.  Lemaitre 
Impressions    di 
theatre 
(1888-1898). 
Nisard  (d.  1888) 

£.    Faguet  : 

XV IIP  siecle 
(1890). 


Brunetiere :  Le^ 

Epoques     du 
theatre  franQai^ 
(1892). 
Brunetiere 

Kcolution  de  la 
poesie  Ujrique 
(1893). 


E.  Faguet  .  Po- 

litiques   et  -mo- 
ralistes 
(1881-1900). 


J.  Bedier  :  Les 

Fabliaux  (1895). 


F.   Sarcey 

(d.  1899). 


{1871-1900). 
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History. 

Memoirs  and 

Epistles, 


Duruy  :  Hist,    den 

Grecs  (1887). 


Renan  .■  Hist,   du 
peuple      d'Israel 

(18S7-91). 


F    de  Coulanges 

Institutions  poli- 
tiques  de  Van- 
ci^nne  France 

(1888). 


F  de  Coulanges: 

(d.  1889). 


Marbot  :  Memoires 
(1891)posth. 


A.  Vandal  .  Na- 
poleon et  Alexan- 
dre (1891-93). 


Lavisse 
Hanotaux. 

Chuquet 


Novels 


Bourget   :  Crucll 

<'/it<//(!e(lS8.T). 
Loti  Pecheurs 

dislande  (1886). 
Maupassant :  Fori 

coiiiiiie     la     morl 

(18S9). 

Barres  .•  LeJardin 

de   Berenice   (1889). 

Bourget  : 

Le    Disciple    (18S9). 


Sciences, 
and   Arts 


A.  France  : 

Le  Lys  rot<ge  (1894). 


A.  Daudet 

(d.  1897) 


Meissonnler 

(d.    1891). 

Gounod  (d,   1893). 
Pasteur  (d.   1895) 


P.  Curie  : 

Le  radium. 


Branly     et    Mar 

coui  .  La  telegra 
phie  sans  til. 


Puvis     de     Cha 
vannes  (d.  1898). 


Foreign 
Literatures. 


Sudermann   : 

L'Honncur      (1888). 


Historical 
Synchronisms. 


Conquest  of  Tonkin 

(1882-89). 

The  Boulangisme 

(1887-88). 

■William  II  Emperor 

(1888). 

Sadi-Carnot    President 
(1887-94). 


Hauptmann  :  Les 

Tisserands  (1892). 

Tennyson 

(d.  1892). 


Curtius    (d.  1896) 
S^vinburne 

(d.  1898). 


Ruskin   (d.    1899). 

Tolstoi  Resur- 

rection (1900). 
Nietzsche 

(d.  1900). 


Chino-Japanese  War 
(1894-95). 


Nicholas  II  (1894). 


Conquest  of  Madagascar 
(1895-99). 


Boer  War  (1899-1902). 
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Abelard,  24. 

Academy  of  Fourvieres,  191,  312. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  94,  128. 

Addison,  5.56. 

Adenet  le  Roi,  38,  39. 

AiLLY  (Pierre  d'),  28. 

Aimeri  de  Narbonne,  40. 

Alain  Chartiek,  96,  180. 

Alarcon,  294. 

Albert  le  Grand,  28. 

Albigenses,  29. 

Alemuert  (d'),  610. 

Alexandre  de  Bernay,  67. 

Alfieri,  558,  700. 

Alienor  de  Guienne,  22,  60. 

/I /('scans,  41. 

Allegorical  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

69  to  74. 
Allegory  in  the  Middle  Ages,  66. 
Ami  et  Amile,  43. 
Aminta  {V),  260,  327. 
Ampere,  813. 
Amyot,  230. 
Amyraut  (Moise),  431. 
Ancelot,  744. 
Ancey  (G  ),  859. 
Andre  de  la  Vigne,  133,  136. 
Ange  [V)  el  VErmile,  86. 


Angennes  (Julie  d'),  319. 

AnsElme  (Saint),  24. 

Arab  Invasions,  28. 

Arago,  813. 

Argonne  (Bonaventcre  d'),  439, 

Arioste  (L'),  53,  177,  264. 

Aristocracy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  20. 

Aristotle's  poetry,  261,  .342. 

Arnauld  (Angehque),  354. 

Arnauld  (Antoine),  354. 

Arnauld  d' An DiLLY,  355. 

Arnaud  de  Luzangy,  355. 

Arnauld  (le  Grand),  855. 

Arnault  (A.-V.),  706. 

Arthur,  56. 

Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  26. 

—  XVI  century,  176. 

—  XVII  century,  292. 

—  XVIII  century,  555. 

—  XIX  century,  696. 
Arts  d'Aniour,  56,  66. 
Assonance,  36. 

Aube,  90. 

AuuiGNAG  (Abbe  d'),  343. 
Aubigne  (Agrippa  d'),  212,  275. 
AuBiGNE  (Constant  d'),  462. 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  63. 
AuDiN,  506. 
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AuGiER  (Em.),  851. 

Augustinus,  356. 

Aveugles  {les  Trois)  de  Compiegne,  86. 

AviANUs,  77. 


Bacon  (FRANgois),  178,  294. 
Bacon  (Roger),  28. 
Baif  (A.  de),  210,  264. 
Baif  (Lazare  de),  255. 
Balette,  90. 
Ballade,  92. 
Ballanche,  787. 
Balzac  (Guez  de),  313. 
Balzac  (Honore  de),  873. 
Banquet  {Condamnation  de),  134. 
Banville  (Theodore  de),  757. 
TBaour-Lormian,  710. 
Barante  (de),  824. 
Barrier,  755. 
Barnave,  680. 
Baron,  504. 
Barres  (Maurice). 
Bartas  (du),  211. 
Basoche  (Clercs  de  la),  127. 
Bataille  (Henri),  863. 
Baudelaire,  757. 
Baudouin  (Histoire  de],  142. 
Bayard,  850. 
Batle  (Pierre),  548,  563. 
Bazin  (Rene),  883. 
Beaumarchais,  662. 
Beccaria,  658. 
Becque,  858. 

Bellay  (Guillaume  du),  208. 
Bellat  (Jean  du),  208. 
Bellay  (Joachim  du),  208. 
Belleau  (Remi),  209,  265. 
Belle  Doette,  90. 
Belloy  (de),  655. 

Benoit  deSainte-More,  68,  69,  141. 
Benserade, 318,  518. 
Beranger,  795. 
Bergson,  754. 
Bernard  (Claude),  814. 
Bernard  de  Ventadour,  93. 
Bernard  (Saint),  158. 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  634. 
Bernstein  (Henri),  863. 
Beroul,  58. 
Berryer,  841. 
Bertaut,  312. 
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Berte,  femme  du  roi  Pepin,  132. 

Berle  aux  grands  pieds,  38. 

Bertrand  de  Born,  93. 

Bestiaires,  75. 

Bexon  (Abbe),  616. 

Beze  (Theodore  de),  271. 

Bible  Mazarine,  166. 

Bibliotheque  bleue,  37. 

Bibliotheque  des  romans,  37. 

Bien-Avisi  et  Mal-Avis^,  133. 

Blanc  (Louis),  831. 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  93. 

Boccace,  30,  113,  177. 

Bodel  (Jean),  39,  66,  93,  110. 

Bodin  (Jean),  277. 

Boileau,  520  a  529. 

Boisrobert,  312,  478. 

BoissAT,  506. 

BoissiER  (Gaston),  806. 

boissonade,  712. 

Bojardo,  53. 

Bolingbroke,  580. 

Bonald  (de),  787. 

Bonaventure  des  Periers,  226. 

BoRNiER  (Henri  de),  782. 

Bossuet,  375  a  395. 

BouRDALouE,  395-398. 

BOURGET  (P.),  883. 

BouRSAULT,  475,  504,  518. 

BouTRou\,  795. 

Brantome,  228. 

Breton  Stories,  .54. 

Bridaine,  677. 

Brieux,  862. 

Brifaut,  707. 

Brizeux,  755. 

Brochard,  795. 

Brogue  (dug  Victor  de),  839. 

Brotherhoods,  in  ttie  Middle  Ages,  115. 

Brunetiere  (F.),  808. 

Brunetto  Latini,  75. 

Brut  {Boman  de),  .57,  141. 

Buchanan,  255. 

Buffon,  613  a  618. 

Burlesque  (Genre)  in  the  xvii  century,  444. 

Bussy-Rabutin,  431. 

Byron,  699. 


Cabanis,  792. 
Caigniez,  710. 
Galderon,  234,  701. 
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Calvin,  168,269. 

Camoens,  178. 

Campistron,  475-650. 

Camus  (Pierre),  442. 

Capus  (Alfred),  863. 

Caro  (E.),  794. 

Carrel  (Armand),  844. 

Castelar,  701. 

Casuistry,  358. 

Caylus  (M°'  de)  435. 

Ceard,  859. 

Cerizy,  312. 

Cervantes,  294. 

Chamfort,  646. 

Champeaux  (Guillaume  de),  'M. 

Chanson  courtoise.  92. 

Chanson  de  croisade,  90. 

Chanson  de  geste,  42  a  54. 

Chanson  d'histoire,  90. 

Chanson  de  toile,  90. 

Chapelain,  525, 

Chapelain  (Andre  le),  56,  813,  318;  625. 

Charlemagne,  38. 

Charles  d'Orleans,  98. 

Charroi  de  Nimes  (le),  41. 

Charron  (Pierre),  250. 

Chartikr  (Alain),  98,  180. 

Chastelain  (Georges),  156,  181. 

Chastiements,  75. 

Chateaubriand,  715  a  730,  837. 

Chaucer,  29. 

Chenedolle,  711,  744. 

Chenier  (Andre),  670  a  673,  683. 

Chenier  (M.-J.),  747. 

Cheruel,  833. 

Chevalerie  (la)  Vivien,  42. 

Chevalier  [le)  au  barizel,  85. 

Chevalier  au  Cygne  [le),  43. 

Choisy  (I'Abbe  de),  4.53. 

Chrestien  (Florent),  280. 

Chretien  de  Troyes,  22,  .58,  60  a  62. 

Christine  de  Pisan,  74,  96. 

Chronique  des  dues  de  Normandie,  141. 

Chronique  des  quatre  premiers  Valois,  1,50. 

Chronique  de  Saint-Benoit,  141. 

Chronique  de  Saint-Denis,  142. 

Chronique  de  ^aint-Germain-des-Prds,  141. 

Chuqlet,  833. 

Clara  Gazul  [ThMtre  de),  701,  767. 

Clari  (Robert  de),  146. 

Classicism,  284. 

Ciercs  de  la  Basoche,  127. 

Des  Granges.  —  Hist,  of  Fr.  Liter. 


Clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  17. 
—  XVI  century,  174. 

Clopinel  (Jean),  70. 
Coeffeteau,  273. 
Coleridge,  700. 
Colin  Muset,  94. 
College  de  France,  170. 
Colleret,  312,  332. 
Collin  d'Harleville,  706. 
Comedy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  124  h  139. 

—  in  the  xvi  century,  264. 

—  in  the  xvn  century,  476-504. 

—  in  the  xvm  century,  656-665. 

—  during  the  Revolution,  706. 

—  under  the  Empire,  708. 

—  in  the  xix  century,  848-863. 
Comedie-Frangaise  (Theatre  of  the),  504. 
CoMMiNES  (Philippe  de),  155  a  158. 
Comte  (Auguste),  795. 

Council  of  Trente,  174. 

CONDILLAC,   612. 

Confreres  de  la  Passion,  115. 
Cong6  d'A.  de  la  Halle,  125. 
Gonnards  (les),   128. 
CoNON  DE  Bethune,  93. 
Conquete  de  VIrlande,  141. 
Conrart  (Valentin),  312,  318. 
Conservateur  littiraire  {le),  745-768. 
Constant  (Benjamin),  836. 
Conversion  de  Clovis  (la),   112. 
Conversion  de  saint  Paul  (la),  109. 
CoppEE  (Francois),  760,  783. 
CoQUEREL  (Athanase),  792. 
Coqueret  (College  de),  198. 
Coquiilards,  101. 
CoRNEiLLE  (Pierre),  330  a  350- 
CoRNEiLLE  (Thomas),  352,  474. 

CORROZET   (GiLLES),   506. 
COTIN,  318. 
CouLANGES  (les),  431. 
Courier  (Paul-Louis),  838. 
Couronnement  de  Louis  (le),  39. 
Couronnement  de  Renart  (le),  81. 
Court  (The)  in  the  xvi  century,   172. 

—  in  the  xvn  century,  289. 

—  in  the  xvm  century,  549. 
Courteous  love,  55  to  62,  92. 
Cousin  (Victor),  793. 
Crebillon,  650. 

Cretin  (Guillaume),  181. 
Criticism  in  the  xvm  century,  646, 

—        in  the  xix  century,  798  a  815. 
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Croisade  (Cycle  of  La),  43, 

Curi  qai  mangea  des  mures  {le),  84. 

CUREAU   DE    LA   ChamBRE. 

CUREL    (F.    DE),    862. 

CURTIUS,  700. 

CuviER,  813. 

Cuvier  {le),  132. 

Cycle  of  the  New  Testament,  119. 

—  of  the  Old  Testament,  119. 

—  of  the  Saints,    121. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerag,  306,  444. 


Dagier  (M--),  531. 

Dancourt,  6.58. 

Dangeau  (Journal  of). 

DA^iTE,  30,  61,  75,  165. 

Danton,  681. 

Dares  le  Phrygien,  68. 

Daubenton,  612,  616. 

Daudet  (Alph.J,  879. 

Daunou,  712. 

Daurat, 198,  211. 

Deffand  (M""  du),  604. 

Delaunay  (M""  de  Staal),  565. 

Delavigne  (Casimir),  754,  780,  850. 

Delille,  711. 

Denisot  (Nicolas),  226,  256. 

Descartes,  308  a  312.  *      ' 

Deschamps  (Antony),  744. 

Deschamps  (Emile),  744,  755. 

Deschamps  (Eustache),  79. 

Deshoulieres  (M""),  475. 

Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  442,  477,  530. 

Desmat,  518. 

Desmazures,  260. 

Desmoulins  (Camille),  682. 

Desportes,  302. 

Destouches,  663. 

Destutt  de  Tracy,  792. 

Dickens,  700. 

Dictionnaire  de  VAcadimie,  314. 

Dictionnaire  des  Pricieiises,  320. 

Diderot,  611,  664. 

Diez,  700. 

Disputes,  124. 

Dits,  75,  124,  127. 

Donnay  (Maurice),  863. 

Donoso  Cortes,  701. 

Doon  de  Mayence,  42. 

Dostoievsky,  703. 

DouMic  (Rene),  810. 


Drame  d'Adam,  109. 

Dramas  of  Victor-Hugo,  770  a  774. 

Dryden,  294. 

Dubois,  744,  767. 

Ducis,  556,  655,  706,  776. 

DucLos,  645. 

DUFRESNY,   656. 
DUMARSAIS,    612. 

DuMAS  (Alex.),  pcrc,  774,  850,  870. 
Dumas  (Alex.),  fils,  8.53. 
DupANLoup  (Mgr),  791. 

DUPLESSIS-MORNAY,    271. 
DURAND   (GiLLES),   280. 

DuRUY,  832. 

dussault,  712. 

Duval  (Alexandre),  709. 


Eliot  (George),  700. 

Eloquence  during  the  Revolution,  677  a  682. 

Empire  (1')  de  Galilee,  128. 

EncyclopMie  {I'),  608  a  613. 

Enfances  Vivien,  42. 

Enfants-sans-Souci,  127. 

English  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  29. 

—  —        in  the  xvi  century,  178. 

—  —         in  the  xvii  century,  294. 

—  —         in  the  xvui  century,  .556. 

—  —        in  the  xix  century,  699. 
Epic  Cycles,  38. 

^PINAY  (M»»  d'),  606. 
Epitres  farcies,  128. 
Epoux  (I'),  108. 
Erasme,  170. 

Erckmann-Chatrian,  871. 
Esprit  (Abbe),  432. 
Estienne  (Henri),  204,  23.'. 
EsTiENNE  (Robert),  232. 
EsTissAG  (Geoffroy  d'),  216. 
EsTOiLE  (Pierre  de  l'),  276. 
Eslorie  des  Angles,   141. 
Estiila,  84. 

lilTIENNE,   710. 


Fable  in  the  Middle  Ages,  77. 

—  in  the  ivi  century,  506. 

—  in  the  xvii  century,  506  a  518. 
Fabliaux,  82  a  86. 

FaBRE  (t.MILE),  862. 

Fabre  (F.),  879. 

Fabre  d'I'^glantine,  706. 
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Faguet  (Hmii.e),  812. 

Farce  in  Hie  Middle  Ages,  12()  a  132. 

Farel  ((Iih.i-aime),  271. 

Fahet,  312. 

Falchet  ((Claude),  234. 

Faujas  de  Saint-Fund,  UK!. 

Fauriel,  800. 

Favre  (Jules),  843. 

Felei.tz  (de),  712. 

Femines  au  tornheau  {les  Sainlcs),  108. 

Fenelon,  534  a  545. 

Fete  des  i'uus,  128,  138. 

Feudal   Literature,  32  a  54. 

Fecillet  (O.),  882. 

Feuquieres  (Marquis  de). 

Feval  (Paul),  871. 

Fiohte,   700. 

Flaubert  (G.),  876. 

Flechier,  398. 

Floire  et  Blancheflcur,  62. 

Floria?(,  6()8. 

Foij  (Daniel  de),  "jSS. 

FONTAXES,  711. 

Fontenelle,  560  a  662. 

Fouquet,  332,  .509. 

Fourier,  7i)4. 

Foy  (General),  837. 

Franc-archer  de  fSagnolet,  138. 

France  (Anatole),  810. 

Frayssinous  (Abbe  de),  789. 

Fredegaire,  141. 

Freder  c  II,  583. 

French  Academy,  312. 

P'reron,  R47. 

Froissart,  95,  150  a  154. 

Funeral  Oration,  385. 

Furetiere,  444. 

FusTEL  de  Coulanges,  831. 


Gage  Brule,  93. 

Gambetta,  844. 

Garnier  (Ad.),  794. 

Garnier  (Robert),  261. 

Garmer  de  Pom-Sainte-Maxence,  141. 

Gassendi,  480. 

Gaufrev  Mo.nmouth,  56. 

Gautier  de  Coinci,  111. 

Gautier  de  Metz,  75. 

Gautier  (Tiieopiiile),  755. 

Geoffrin  (M"°),  604. 

Geoffroy,  712. 


Geoffroy-Gaymard,  141. 

Gerbert,  28. 

Gerlande  (Jean  de),  28. 

German  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  30. 

—  —  in  the  xvi  century,  178. 

—  —  in    the    xviii    century, 

557. 

—  —  in  the  xix  century,  700. 
German  (Origin  of  the  chansons  de  geste), 

33. 
Gerson,  74. 

Gesle  de  Charlemagne,  38. 
Geste  de  Doon  de  Mayence,  42, 
Geste  dc  Garin  or  de  Guillaume  dOrange, 

40. 
Gestes  particulieres,  42. 
Gibbon,  57. 
Gilbert,  668. 
(iiLLOT  (Jacques),  280. 
Girard  de  Vienne,  40. 
(iiRARDiN  (Lm.  de),  845. 
Globe  (le),  744,  766,  798. 
Glossaires,  6. 
Godeau,  312,  318. 
Goethe,  557,  700. 
Gogol,  702. 
(Joldoni,  58. 
Gombault,  312,  329. 
Gomberville,  431,  442. 
Goncourt  (J.  et  E.  de),  878. 
Gottsciied,  57. 
GouRNAY  (de),  241,  312. 
Graal  (Saint),  57. 
Gratry,  795. 
Greard  (Oct.),  806. 
Greban  (Arnould),  119,  121. 
Greban  (Simon),  121. 
Gregoire  de  Tour.s,  141. 
Gresset,  659,  668. 
Grevin  (Jacques),  256,  260,  265. 
Grignak  (M""  de),  4.56,  462. 
(;rim,m,606,  624. 
Gringoire,  122,  136. 
GuARiNi,  260,  294. 
gueneau  de  montbeliard,  616. 
Gueroult  (Guillaume),  506. 
GuiART  (Guillaume),  146. 
GuiLHEM  DE  Castro,  294. 
Guillaume  IX  de  Poitiers,  93. 
Guillaume  le  Mardchal  {Vie  de),  141. 
Guilleragues,  453. 
guimond  de  la  touche,  655. 
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GuiRAUD  (Alex.),  744, 
Guiiiande  de  Julie,  319. 
GuizoT,  825,  839. 
Guy  Patin,  453. 
Gut  II,  de  Gouci,  93. 


Habert,  312. 

Hanotaux,  833. 

Hardy  (Alex.),  327. 

Harvey,  293. 

Haudent  (Guillaume),  506. 

Hebert,  (583. 

Heine  (Henri),  700. 

Helvetius,  60fi,  612. 

Herberay  des  Essarts,  64,  178. 

Herder,  558,  700. 

Heredia  (de),  759. 

Heroet,  191. 

Hervieu  (Paul),  862. 

History  in  the  Middle  Ages,  141  a  158. 

—  in  the  xvi  century,  273. 

—  in  the  xix  century,  817  a  833. 
Hoffmann,  712. 

Holbach(d'),  606,  612. 

Hotel    de    Bourgogne  (Theatre  of  the)  116, 

327,  453,504. 
Hotel  de  Ramhouillet,  317  a  321. 
Houssaye  (Henri),  833. 
Housse  partie  (la),  85. 
Hugo  (Victor),  745  a  750,  843. 
Humanism,  174. 
Hume  (David),  557,  625. 
Huon  de  Bordeaux,  39. 


ISNARD,  680. 

Italian  Comedy  in  the  xvi  century,  264. 

—  —        in  the  xvii  century,  478. 

—  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  30. 

—  —  in  the  xvi  century,  177. 

—  —  in  the  xvii  century,  294. 

—  —  in  the  xvixi  century,  58. 

—  —  in  the  xix  century,  700. 

—  Tragedy  in  the  xvi  century,  265. 


Jammes  (Francis),  762. 
Jakemars  Gielee,  79. 
Jamyn  (Amadis),  213. 
Janet  (Paul),  794. 
Jansenism,  356. 


Jansenius,  356. 

Jaucourt  (Chevalier  de),  613. 
Jesuits,  174,  234,  364,  372. 
Jodelle  (6tienne),  255,  264. 

JOFROY    RuDEL,   9^. 

JoiNviLLE,  146  a  150. 
Jongleurs,  36,  124. 

JOUBERT,  712. 
JOUFFROY,   794. 

Journal  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris,  154. 

JouY,  707. 

Joyous  Sermon  in  the  Middle  Ages,  138. 

Jugement  de  Renart  (le),  81. 

Juvenal  des  Ursins,  155. 


Kant,  5.58. 
Klopstocr,  .57. 
kotzehue,  700. 


Labbe  (Louise),  192. 

Labiche,  855. 

La  Boetie,  238,  276. 

La  Bruyere,  411  a  420,  531. 

La  Calprenede,  442. 

Lacepede,  614. 

La  Chaussee,  663. 

Lacordaire,  789.  ! 

Lacretelle,  712. 

La  Fayette  (M°"=  de),  431,  435,  446. 

La  Fontaine,  508  a  517. 

La  Grange-Chancel,  475  a  650. 

La  Harpe,  647,  712. 

La  Marche  (Olivier  de),  154. 

Lamarck,  792. 

Lamartine,  738  a  744,  842. 

Lambert  (M"=  de),  549. 

Lambert  le  Tort,  67. 

Lambin,  170. 

Lamennais,  787. 

La  Motte-Houdard,  531,  564. 

Lancelot,  356. 

Lanoue, 655. 

La  Noue  (FRANgois  de),  273. 

La  Peruse  (Jean  de  la),  256,  260. 

Lapidaires,  75. 

Laprade  (Victor  de),  755. 

Larivey  (Pierre),  265. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  405  a  411. 

Laromiguiere,  792. 

La  Taille  (Jean  et  Jacques),  260,  264,  265. 
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Latin  Tragedy  ia  the  xvi  century,  255. 

Lavedax  (Hemri),  8tj3. 

Lavisse  (Ernest),  833. 

Laics,  58. 

Lebel  (Jean),  150. 

Lebrun  (Ecouchard),  670. 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  758. 

Lekuanc  de  Pompignan,  655,  670. 

Le  Glichezare  (Henri),  78. 

Leibnitz,  400,  557. 

Lejeune  (le  Pere),  374. 

Le  Maire  de  Belges,  LS2. 

Lemaitre  (Jules),  810,  862. 

Le  Maitre  (Antoine),  355. 

Le  Maitre  de  Sact,  355. 

Le  Maitre  de  Serigourt,  355. 

Lemercier  (Nepomuc^ne),  706. 

LeiMierre,  655. 

Le  Motne  (le  Pere),  431. 

Le  Noble  (Eustache),  518. 

Leopardi,  700. 

Lermontoff,  702. 

Le  Roy  (Pierre),  280. 

Le  Sage,  658,  683. 

Lespinasse  (M1'°  de),  615. 

Lessing,  5.57,  700. 

LEsToiLE  (Pierre  de),  276. 

Letters  in  llie  xvii  century,  449,  465. 

L'HosPiTAL  (Michel  de),  277. 

LiARD,  795. 

Lingendes  (le  P.  Claude),  374. 

Literary  Circles  (two),  744. 

LiTTRE,  795. 

Liturgical  dramas,  108. 

Locke,  294. 

Loherains  (Geste  des),  42. 

Lope  de  Vega,  294,  701. 

LoRRis  (GuiLLAUME  de),  70. 

LoTi  (Pierre),  883. 

Louis  XIV  (Influence  of),  286. 

LoTAL  Serviteur  (Le),  273. 

LoYsoN  (Ch.),  767. 

Luce  de  Lancival,  707. 

Lulle  (Raymond),  28. 

Luther,  168,  178. 

Lyric  lai,  90. 

—  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  89. 

—  —     in  the  xviii  century,  687. 
Lyricism  in  the  xix  century  778  k  808. 


Machaut  (GuiLLAUME  db),  95. 


Machiavel,  177. 

Maeterh.nck.  (Maurice),  762. 

Magnin  (Ch.),  767. 

Magny  (Olivier  de),  214, 

^LvILLARD  (Olivier),  160. 

Maine  de  Biran,  792. 

Maine  (Duchesse  du),  564. 

Muinet,  38. 

Maintenon  (M°°  de),  432  a  434. 

Mairet,  327,  330. 

Maistre  (Joseph  de),  785. 

Maistre  (Xavieu  de),  866. 

Malesherbes,  (!82. 

Malezieu,  5(io. 

Malherbe,  296  a  300,  318. 

Mallarme  (Stephane),  761. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  (>82. 

MallevillE,  312. 

Manuel,  837. 

^Manuscripts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  24. 

Manzoni,  701,  769. 

Marais  (Theatre  of),  327. 

Marat,  683. 

Marguerite  D'ALEwgoN  ou  de  Navarre,  184, 

190,  227. 
Marguerite  de  Navarre,  275. 
Marie  de  Champagne,  22. 

Marie  de  France,  68,  77. 

Marin  (le  Cavalier),  294. 

Marivaux,  640,  659. 

Marlowe,  328. 

Marmontel,  612, 

Marot  (Clement),  183  a  190. 

Marot  (Jean),  183. 

Martha  (Constant),  805. 

Martignac  (de),  835. 

Martin  (Henri),  830. 

Mascaron,  399. 

Massacre  des  Innocents  (le),  108. 

Massillon,  400. 

Mathieu  (Pierre),  260. 

Mathieu  de  Vendome,  142. 

Maucroix,  453. 

Maugis  (I'Enchanteur),  42. 

Maupassant  (G.  de),  879. 

Maure  (M°"  de),  453. 

Maury  (Abbe),  779. 

Maynard  (F.),  301,  312. 

Mazeres,  850. 

Meilh.vc  et  Halevy,  858. 

Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  190,  255. 

Melodrama,  710,  766. 
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Memoirs  in  the  xvii  century,  465,  470. 

Menage,  318. 

Me  NOT,  160. 

M£re  (Chevalier  de),  362. 

Mere  folic  (la),  128. 

Merimee,  767,  876. 

Merlin-Merlot,  86. 

Meschinot,  181. 

Meslier,  506. 

Metastase,  558. 

Meun  (Jean  de),  70  a  74. 

Michel  (Jean),  120. 

MiCHELET,    828. 

Middle  classes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  22. 
—      in  the  xvi  century,  174. 
—  —       in  the  xvii  century,  290. 

MiGNET,    827. 

MiKHAEL  (Ephraim),  762. 

MiLLEVOYE,    711. 

Milton,  294. 

MiRABEAU,   677. 

Miracle-Plays   in    the    Middle    Ages,    111 

113. 
Miracles  de  Notrc-Dame,  112. 
MoLiEUE,  480  a  503. 
MoLiNET,  154,  180,  181. 
Mdmmsen,  700. 
Moniage  Benouarl  (le),  42. 
Monlage  Guillaume  {le),  42. 
MoNoo  (Ai).),  792. 
Monologues  in  the  Middle  Ages,  124,  137. 

MONSABRE,   791. 
MONSTRELET,    154. 

Montaigne,  238  a  250. 

MONTALEMBERT,   341. 

Montalsier  (le  Due  de),  319. 
MoNTAUsiER  (M°"  de),  453. 

MONTCRHESTIEN    (A.    DE),    263. 

Montegut  (Em.),  810. 

montemayor,  471. 

Montesquieu,  569  a  576. 

Monti,  700. 

MoNTLUC  (Blaise  be),  274. 

Montreux  (Nicolas  de),  260. 

Moralists  in  the  xvii  century,  429,  448. 

—         in  the  xvm  century,  642. 
Moralities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  135  a  138. 
Morei.let  (Abbe),  612. 
MoRus  (Thomas),  178. 
Motet,  90. 

Motteville  (M°"  de),  435. 
MousKES  (Philippe),  146. 


MuRET  (Marc-Antoine),  255. 
Muse  frangaise  (la),  744,  746,  768. 
MussET  (A.  de),  744,  752  a  754,  769. 
Mysteries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  114  a  122. 
Mysteries  of  the  Passion,  120. 


Nangis  (Guillaume  de),  150. 
Navarre  (College  de),  23. 
NECK.ER  (M""'  de),  606. 
Nennius  (Chronique  de),  58. 
Ne\ers  (Duch<'sse  de),  454. 
Newton,  56. 

Nicolas  {Jen  de  Saint),  110. 
Nicole,  356. 

NiEBUHR,  700. 

NiSARD,  804. 

NiVART   DE    GaND,    78. 

NoAiLLEs  (Comtesse  de),  762. 

Nddier  (Charles),  744,  866. 

Novels  in  the  xvii  century,  439-447. 

—  in  the  xvm  century,  638-642. 

—  in  the  xix  century,  864-884  ;  918-939. 


Ogier  le  Danois,  39. 

Ogier  (ERANgois),  330. 

Opinion  (The)  in  the  xvm  century,  550. 

Orleans  (Charles  d'),  98. 

OssiAN,  692. 

OZANAM,  800. 


Pailleron,  858. 

Palissy  (Bernard),  235. 

Pare  (Ambroise),  236. 

Paris  (Gaston),  806. 

Parnasse  (The),  757. 

Par  NY,  670. 

Partenopeus  de  Blois,  62. 

Pascal,  245,  360  a  372,  581. 

Pascal  (Jacqueline),  360. 

Pasquier  (I'^tienne),  234. 

Passebat  (Jean),  280. 

Pasteur,  814. 

Pasteurs  {les),  108. 

Pastoral,  329. 

Pastourelle,  90. 

Pdtii  et  la  Tarte  (le).  131. 

Pathelin,  128. 

Pathelin  {le  Nouveau),  131. 
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Palhelin  \le  Testament  de),  I'M 
Pathelin  {la  Vraie  Farce  de),  131. 
Patru  (Ol.),453. 
PedajTDgy  of  Montaigne,  247. 

—  of  Rabelais,  224. 
P^lerinage  de  Charlemagne  (le),  38. 
Pelletier  dl   Mans,  22(). 
Pellisson,  312,  314. 

Perdrix  (les),  84. 

Perier  (Casimib),  839. 

Pkrier  (M-^),  362. 

Perier  (M"  =  ),  3o9. 

Perrault  (Charles),  447,  518. 

Perrault  (Claude),  447. 

Perron  (Cardinal  du),  273,  296. 

Petites  ficoles  de   Port-Royal,  35"),  356. 

Petrahque,  30,  165,  177,  192. 

People  in  the  Middle  Ages,  22. 

Philosophy  in  the  xviii  century,  550. 

—  of  Rousseau,  633. 

—  of  Voltaire,  598. 
Picard,  708,  850. 

Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud,  78. 

PiRON,  659. 

PiSAN  (Christine  de),  96,  154. 

PiTHou  (Pierre),  280. 

I'lXEREcouRT  ((Juilbeut  de),  710. 

Pleiad  (The),  195  a  214. 

Plutarch  {(Jtiuvres  morales),  230. 

Plutarch  {Viesde),  230. 

Political  Writers   in  the  xvi  century,   276. 

Pomponne,  431. 

Ponsard  (F.),  781,  850. 

PoNsoN  DU  Terrail,  871. 

PoNTMARTIN  (de),  810. 
PONTUS  DE  ThYARD,  210. 

Pope,  56. 

PoRTo-RicHE  (de),862. 

Port-Royal,  354  a  372. 

PouckiuNE,  702. 

Pradon,  454,  462,  475,  524. 

Preachers  in  the  xix  century,   789  a  792. 

Preaching  before  the  time  of  Rossuet,  374. 

Preciosilc,  319. 

Press  in  the  xix  century,  695. 

Prevost  (Abbe),  640. 

Prevost-Paradol,  845. 

Printing,  16(). 

Prise  d'Oramje  [la),  41. 

Prophktes  du  Christ  (les),  108. 

Profane  Mysteries,  121. 

Proudikjn,  794. 


Provencal  Influence,  92. 
PuLCi,  42,  53. 


Quadrivium,  24. 

Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  530. 

Quesnay,  612. 

Quietism,  544. 

QuiNAULT,  474,  478. 

QuiNET  (Edgar),  831. 


Rabelais,  216  a  226. 

Racan,  301,  313,  318. 

Racine  (Jean)  449-474. 

Racine  (Louis),  667. 

Rambouillet  (Marquise  de),  317,  667. 

Ramus,  170. 

Raoul  de  Cambrai,  43. 

Rapin  (Nicolas),  280,  303. 

Ravaisson,  794. 

Ravignan  (le  Pere  de),  791. 

Raynouard,  707. 

Reali  dl  Francia,  53. 

Realism,  694. 

Redemption  (drama),  110. 

Reformation,  168. 

Regnard,  656. 

Regnier  (Henri  de),  762. 

Regnier  (Mathurin),  302. 

Reid  (Thomas),  557. 

Reine  Sibile  (/a),  38. 

Reinharl  Fuchs,  78. 

Religion  (The)  in  the  xviii  century,  .552. 

Religious    Dramain    the  Middle  Ages,  105- 

122. 
Remusat  (Ch.  de),  767,  798,  844. 
Keuaissaiice,  165. 
Renan,  795,  810,  832. 
Renart  [Couronnement  de),  81. 
Rcnarl  [Jugement  de),  81. 
Renart  (le  Contrefaii),  79,  82. 
Reuart  le  Nonvcl,  79. 
Renart  (Roman  de),  77  a  82. 
Renart  teinturier,  81. 
Renaud  de  Montauban,  42. 
Renaudot  (Theophraste),  312. 
Renee  de  France,  186. 
Renoumer,  795. 
Resurrection  de  Lazare  (la),  109. 
Retz  (Cardinal  de),  435. 
Rhetoriqueurs  (Grands),  180. 
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Richard  de  Lison,  78. 
Richardson,  556. 
Richelieu,  312,  313,  316,  331. 
RicHEPiN  (Jean),  783. 
Rimbaud,  762. 
Rinaldo,  53. 
RivAROL,  646,  682. 
RoANNEz  (Duo  de),  362. 
rodenbach,  762. 
Robert  de  Boron,  61. 
Robert  le  Diable  (miracle),  112. 
Robert  le  Diable  (roman),  62. 
Robespierre,  682. 
Roi  Louis  {le),  39. 

Roland  {Chanson  de),  35,  39,  48  a  53. 
Roland  (M°'),  683. 
RoLLiN,  642. 
Roman  d' Alexandre,  67. 
Roman  d'Endas,  69. 
Roman  de  Renart,  77  a  82. 
Roman  de  Thkbes,  69. 
Roman  de  Troie,  68. 
Roman  des  Sept  Sages,  62. 
Roman  da  Pet-au-Diable,  100. 
Roman-feuilleton,  871. 

Romances  of  antiquity  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
66  a  69. 

—  of  adventure  in  the  Mldde  Ages, 

62. 

—  of  the  Round  Table,  56. 
Romantic  Drama,  765-783, 
Romanticism,  691,  694. 
Romulus,  77. 

Rondeau,  90. 

Ronsard,  197  a  208,  264. 

Rostand,  859. 

RoTRou,  318,  350,  477. 

Rotruenge,  90. 

Rou  {Roman  de),  141. 

Rougher,  667. 

RouGET  DE  Lisle,  707. 

Rousseau  (Jean-Baptiste),  669. 

Rousseau  (Jean-Jacques),  620  a  635,  691. 

Rousset  (Camille),  831. 

Royer-Collard,  793,  835. 

Russian  Literature  in  the  xix  century,  701. 

Rutebeuf,  86,  94,  112. 

Ryer  (du),  351. 


Sable  (M-^  de),  484,  435,  453. 
Sabliere  (M°"  de  la),  510. 


Sachs  (Hans),  178. 

Saga  {Karlamag nus) ,  53. 

Saint-Amant,  305,  313. 

Saint-Cyr,  463. 

Saint-Cyran  (Abbe  de),  354,  357,  372. 

Sainte-Beuve,  800. 

Saint-I^vremond,  453. 
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